Above:  British  General  John  Burgoyne, 
portrait  by  Joshua  Reynolds,  c.  1766. 


RENEW  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 
OR  JOIN  NOW 


For  information  about  Weston  history 
or  to  join  or  pay  dues  online,  please 
visit  our  website:  www.westonhistorv. 
com.  Checks  can  be  sent  to  P.0  Box  343, 
Weston,  MA  02493.  ($35  individual,  $50 
family,  $100  patron) 

Email  us  at  info@westonhistory.org. 

Weston  Historical  Society  is  a  private 
non-profit  organization.  Membership  is 
tax  deductible.  Members  receive  copies 
of  the  newsletter  and  invitations  to  lec¬ 
tures  and  special  events;  plus  they  help 
support  our  mission:  to  collect  and  pre¬ 
serve  items  related  to  Weston  history 
and  educate  residents  about  our  com¬ 
munity  heritage. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SARATOGA 
A  LECTURE  BY  ROBERT  LEWIS 

with  remarks  by  Pam  Fox  on  Weston's  Burgoyne  Elm 
Thursday,  April  2, 2020,  7:30  pm,  Weston  Public  Library 

The  1777  Battle  of  Saratoga  is  the  focus  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  spring  meeting 
featuring  Robert  E.  Lewis,  a  local  speaker  on  the  American  Revolution.  The  American 
victory  is  considered  a  turning  point  in  the  war.  The  battle  has  a  Weston  connection: 
General  John  Burgoyne's  defeated  troops  camped  in  Weston  as  they  were  escorted 
to  Cambridge  as  prisoners  of  war.  Pam  Fox  will  speak  about  the  venerable  "Burgoyne 
Elm"  that  once  stood  just  east  of  the  Fiske  Law  Office  and  was  said  to  mark  the  camp 
site.  The  lecture  is  open  to  all,  and  refreshments  will  be  served. 

The  British  strategy  after  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Siege  of  Boston  was 
to  mount  a  three-pronged  attack  to  cut  off  New  England  —  considered  the  hotbed 
of  rebellion  —  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  To  some  extent,  the  grand  strategy  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  loyalists  would  join  the  British  effort  in  significant  numbers. 
They  never  did.  (continued  on  page  2) 


Weston's  Burgoyne  Elm  (left)  before  1967, 
when  limbs  of  the  dying  tree  had  to  be 
removed.  Wood  from  the  elm  was  used  to 
make  items  such  as  the  decoupage  plaque 
(above)  with  the  not-so-handsome  face  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne.  (Weston  Historical  Society 
collection) 


Lecture  (continued  from  page  1) 

British  General  Burgoyne  was  expecting 
reinforcements  from  British  generals  in 
New  York  and  Canada,  but  the  additional 
troops  never  arrived.  He  surrendered  to 
American  General  Horatio  Gates  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1777. 

The  Saratoga  campaign  was  one  of  the 
most  important  military  operations  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  is  considered  a 
turning  point  because  the  American  vic¬ 
tory  convinced  France  to  enter  the  conflict 
in  February  1778.  In  addition  to  financial 
and  material  support,  France  contributed 
thousands  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  Rochambeau  and  a  naval  fleet  under 
Comte  de  Grasse.  This  ultimately  led  to  the 
American  victory  at  Yorktown  and  secured 
American  independence. 

The  battle  and  its  aftermath  are  part  of 
Weston's  history  as  well.  The  defeated 
General  Burgoyne  and  his  troops  were 
escorted  to  Cambridge  along  what  is 
now  Boston  Post  Road.  Officers  from 
both  armies  stayed  at  local  taverns, 
while  enlisted  Continental  Army  soldiers 
and  British  enlisted  prisoners  —  an  esti¬ 
mated  two  thousand  men  —  camped 
somewhere  near  the  juncture  of  Con¬ 
cord  Road  in  Weston.  In  later  years,  an 
elm  growing  next  to  the  Fiske  Law  Office 
was  designated  as  "The  Burgoyne  Elm" 
to  commemorate  Weston's  role  in  this 
moment  in  Revolutionary  War  history. 
Fox's  remarks  will  center  on  1960s  efforts 
to  save  the  venerated  but  dying  elm. 

Robert  Lewis  is  a  former  Aircraft  Carri¬ 
er-based  Patrol  Plane  Commander  and 
a  retired  Navy  Captain  and  MITRE  engi¬ 
neer.  He  graduated  from  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege  and  Boston  University  and  lived  in 
Germany  for  13  years  while  working  as 
an  engineer  at  HQ  US  Army  Europe.  He 
has  lived  in  Weston  since  1980  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
board.  Lewis  researches  and  lectures  on 
the  American  Revolution  and  is  currently 
preparing  a  talk  on  the  Siege  of  York¬ 
town,  the  last  major  land  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


(Above)  Items  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
Burgoyne  Elm  are  on  display  in  the  historical 
society  display  case  at  Weston  Public  Library 
including  a  block  of  wood  (center)  that  was 
distributed  with  the  tree's  history.  (Below) 
Winners  of  the  Weston  Junior  High  Burgoyne 
Elm  Woodworking  Contest  in  June  1968. 


JST  UPDATE 


Work  began  in  early  February  on  the 
adaptive  reuse  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tav¬ 
ern,  following  the  approval  of  $12.9 
million  in  Community  Preservation 
Act  funds  at  the  December  2019  Spe¬ 
cial  Town  Meeting.  Baker  Wohl  Archi¬ 
tects,  Metrowest  Engineering,  Inc.,  and 
Thomas  Wirth  Associates  have  been 
contracted  to  provide  services,  and 
general  construction  will  be  done  by 
M.  O'Connor  Contracting,  Inc.  of  West 
Roxbury.  Inside  work  will  be  done  first. 
The  project  is  expected  to  take  approx¬ 
imately  19  months,  meaning  that  the 
building  could  be  ready  by  Fall  2021. 

The  work  is  being  done  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  town's  Permanent  Building 
Committee.  The  Friends  of  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern,  a  501-C-3  organization, 
will  be  leasing  the  building  from  the 
town  as  lead  tenant. 

Beginning  this  summer,  the  Friends  will 
be  working  with  a  restaurant  consult¬ 
ant  to  hire  the  restauranteur.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Adrienne  Giske,  president  of  the 
Friends,  many  operators  have  expressed 
interest.  Because  the  Friends  will  be 
sub-leasing  the  space  to  the  restaurant, 
a  town-issued  Request  for  Proposals  is 
not  required. 


Site  map  showing  the  outline  of  the  tavern  at  right,  new  parking  lot  in  the  center,  and  garden 
at  left,  which  will  be  located  above  the  septic  field.  (Courtesy  Friends  of  the  JST) 
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NEW  ACQUISITIONS 


Diary  of  Anna  Coburn  Hastings 

Jessicca  Viles  has  donated  a  five-year  diary  kept  by  Anna 
Coburn  Hastings  from  1923  to  1927.  The  diary  contains  one 
page  for  each  day  of  the  year,  each  page  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions  of  five  lines  each.  In  this  way,  Anna  Coburn  recorded 
what  she  did  every  day  during  this  five-year  period. 

Hastings  (1853  - 1950)  was  an  important  figure  in  Weston  his¬ 
tory.  A  member  of  the  prominent  Coburn  family,  Anna  taught 
high  school  and  intermediate  school  until  1880,  when  she  was 
transferred  to  the  one-room  District  School  #4  on  North  Ave¬ 
nue.  She  was  credited  with  transforming  the  unruly  class  of  57 
"scholars."  As  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  she  retired  from 
teaching  upon  her  marriage  to  organ  factory  owner  Francis 
Henry  Hastings  in  1899. 


Clay  Sculptures  of  the  Town  Center 

Tom  Selldorff  has  donated  a  set  of  five  ceramic  pieces  that  he 
created  as  part  of  a  "multi-generational  clay  project"  done  in 
1984  under  the  direction  of  artist  Mary  King  and  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Arts  Lottery  Council.  The  Selldorff  gift 
is  comprised  of  five  separate  pieces  varying  in  length  from  8 
to  16  inches. 

Eight  Weston  residents  created  detailed  three-dimensional 
clay  models  of  First  Parish  Church,  Weston  Fire  Station,  Town 
Hall,  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  Weston  Library,  and  the  watering 
trough,  as  well  as  the  two-dimensional  Town  Center  street- 
scape.  Selldorff  explained  that  because  he  was  traveling  fre¬ 
quently,  he  didn't  have  too  much  time.  King  suggested  that 
he  make  his  buildings  two-dimensional,  which  he  did,  using 
photographs  he  took  along  Boston  Post  Road.  Selldorf  added 
his  sailboat  on  a  trailer  in  front  of  Florentine  Frames. 


Hastings  was  70  when  she  began  this  diary.  The  short  entries 
describe  an  active  lifestyle,  with  two  or  three  activities  or 
meetings  every  day  and  church  every  Sunday. 

The  following  is  the  entry  from  Friday,  February  29,  1924, 
which  was  a  leap  year:  "Beautiful.  Awoke  early.  To  Boston  on 
the  8:11  train.  Tried  on  three  dresses  at  Stearns  —  Miss  Nevins 
fitter  —  Rested  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to  the  Friendly  Cos¬ 
tume  Party  —  masked  —  very  pretty  costumes  " 


(Right,  above)  Katie  Emans,  Tom  Selldorff,  Kristine  Vezza,  Bob  Free¬ 
man,  Mary  King,  Ricky  Karofsky,  Monique  Uyterhoeven,  Hilary 
Hanson,  and  Phyllis  Biegun  give  "A  Toast  to  Weston  Center  in  Clay" 
prior  to  an  exhibition  of  their  work  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  in 
September  1984.  For  her  First  Parish  Church,  eight-year-old  Katie 
Emans  made  scores  of  miniature  clay  stones  and  roof  tiles.  (Photo 
by  Herb  Randle) 

(Right,  below)  Historical  Society  volunteers  holding  clay  sculptures 
donated  by  Tom  Selldorff:  (l-r):  Jonathan  Dowse,  Tony  Davies  Pam 
Fox,  Kitty  Smith,  and  Mary  Marder.  (Photo  by  Mark  Marder) 


In  2013,  another  member  of  the  group,  Hilary  Hanson  Bruel, 
donated  to  the  society  her  model  of  Town  Hall,  made  when 
she  was  13.  (In  center  of  photo  below)  These  works  not  only 
document  Weston  buildings  but  also  honor  Mary  King,  who 
for  many  years  encouraged  creativity  in  the  ceramics  studio  in 
the  basement  of  her  home  on  Rolling  Lane. 
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Weston  Organizations: 


One  of  the  many  notable  scrapbooks  in  the  Weston  Historical 
Society  collections  is  a  three-ring  binder  containing  minutes 
and  written  communications  of  the  Weston  Saddle  &  Bridle 
Club  (WS&BC),  founded  in  1928  "to  encourage  horseback  rid¬ 
ing  and  other  equestrian  sports  in  the  Town  of  Weston /' 

About  30  men  and  women  were  present  at  the  official  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting  on  September  30  at  the  home  of  Harry  L.  Bailey. 
Bailey  has  been  described  as  a  protege  and  "like  a  son"  to  Weston 
estate  owner  Horace  Sears,  founding  partner  of  Wellington,  Sears 
&  Co.  and  a  bachelor  with  no  children  of  his  own.  Bailey  began 
working  at  the  company  in  1901  as  a  clerk  and  rose  to  partner, 
president,  and  later  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1919,  Horace  Sears  had  purchased  the  90-acre  Zoller  Farm 
on  both  sides  of  Conant  Road.  He  remodeled  the  Colonial 
farmhouse  at  No.  118  and  built  a  large  modern  stucco  dairy 
barn  with  a  slate  roof,  valued  at  $24,500,  a  huge  sum  for  a 
non-residential  structure.  Newspapers  reported  that  Sears 
was  planning  to  move  his  choice  cows  from  his  summer  home 
in  Cotuit.  Instead,  he  deeded  the  entire  property  to  Bailey's 
wife,  Helena,  not  long  thereafter.  The  couple  developed  Col¬ 
chester  Farm,  a  dairy  advertising  Guernsey  milk  and  cream. 
After  Sears's  death  in  1923,  the  Baileys  inherited  Sears's  other 
Weston  real  estate  including  the  monumental  Italianate  villa 
"Haleiwa"  on  Boston  Post  Road,  where  many  Saddle  &  Bridle 
Club  annual  meetings  were  held  in  later  years. 


This  1947  subdivision  plan  shows  the  location  of  the  Weston  Saddle 
&  Bridle  Club  barn  and  indoor  riding  ring,  at  top  left. 


The  Baileys  operated  Colchester  Farm  for  only  a  few  years.  In 
the  1920s,  they  began  developing  the  land  that  is  now  Sun¬ 
set,  Sears,  Colchester,  and  other  nearby  roads.  Organizing  the 
Weston  Saddle  &  Bridle  Club  provided  a  use  for  the  barn. 

Harry  Bailey  was  the  first  WS&BC  president  and  served  in  that 
post  for  most  if  not  all  of  the  organization's  history.  Other 
founding  executive  committee  members  were  Lyman  W.  Gale, 
vice-president;  Charles  G.  Squibb,  treasurer;  Mortimer  A.  Sea- 
bury,  secretary;  as  well  as  Harold  B.  Willis,  Arthur  H.  Morse, 
Austin  B.  Mason,  John  G.  Wright,  L.  Manlius  Sargent,  Sinclair 
Weeks,  W.  G.  Renwick,  and  Wm.  T.  Glidden  Jr.  The  initial  initi¬ 
ation  fee  was  set  at  $25  and  raised  to  $50  after  the  club  was 
incorporated  in  April  1929.  At  that  time,  the  member  list  of  80 
was  printed  in  a  booklet  along  with  club  by-laws.  The  club  held 
an  annual  meeting  each  year,  often  featuring  dinner  at  one  of 
the  estate  mansions  owned  by  members. 


Thomas  Cabot,  a  charter  member  of  the  Weston  Saddle 
&  Bridle  Club,  is  pictured  here  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Virginia  Wellington,  and  son  Ned  at  the  final  meet  of  the 
Millwood  Hunt  in  1953.  (Wellington  family  collection) 


The  first  action  of  the  new  organizations  was  to  get  bids  of  up  to 
$2500  to  repair  the  barn,  which  Bailey  rented  to  the  club.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  wanted  to  keep  their  own  horses  at  the  club  paid  for 
box  stalls  to  be  built  in  the  basement.  The  former  dairy  building 
was  renovated  and  furnished  as  a  clubhouse,  including  toilet 
facilities.  Funds  were  raised  by  borrowing  from  club  members 
in  non-interest-bearing  notes. 

For  the  first  few  years,  Alfred  James  was  in  charge  of  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  lived  with  his  family  on  the  premises.  The  fee  for  hir¬ 
ing  horses  was  $2  for  the  first  hour  and  $1  for  each  succeeding 
hour  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays;  otherwise  $1.00. 
Private  lessons  were  $4.  The  charge  for  boarding  members' 
horses,  including  exercise  at  the  owners'  request,  was  $10  a 
week. 

The  club's  first  priority  was  development  of  bridle  paths.  Board 
members  were  tasked  with  getting  permission  from  owners  of 
land  where  club  members  might  ride.  A  map  was  prepared 
and  members  were  instructed  to  stick  to  the  paths  shown.  By 
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April  1929,  a  reported  six  or  seven  miles  of  "beautiful  bridle 
paths"  had  been  completed,  wide  enough  for  two  horses  to  go 
abreast,  with  connections  to  neighboring  towns. 

Initially,  non-members  were  allowed  to  use  the  paths  if  they 
abided  by  club  rules.  But  within  a  few  years,  landowners  were 
complaining  about  damage  to  lawns,  incivility,  and  smoking  by 
riders  who  "apparently  are  not  club  members."  Signs  reading 
"Riding  by  invitation  only"  were  erected  with  the  approval  of 
owners,  and  the  Bridle  Path  Committee  was  authorized  to  post 
police  occasionally  at  strategic  points  to  check  riders'  identities. 

Social  activities  revolved  around  horseback  riding.  Weekend 
rides  were  often  followed  by  tea  or  lunch  at  member  homes. 
In  April  1929,  a  notice  was  sent  with  details  about  the  first 
spring  picnic,  to  take  place  in  a  "lovely  spot"  in  Sudbury  or 
Wayland.  Members  could  go  by  automobile  or  ride  the  ten 
miles  in  groups  of  six,  at  a  pace  "set  to  fit  everyone's  need." 
Families  had  to  provide  their  own  food,  delivered  to  the  stable 
before  11  am  to  be  transported  to  the  picnic  place.  A  sunset 
ride  was  planned  for  May  1929,  followed  by  moonlight  supper 
in  a  field  near  the  club.  Again,  riders  provided  their  own  picnic 
supper,  and  non-riders  and  children  were  urged  to  attend. 


The  first  Horse  Show  and  Gymkhana  (an  equestrian  event 
with  games)  was  held  in  November  1929.  Open  to  members, 
guests,  and  Weston  residents  not  members  of  the  club,  it 
included  a  Shetland  Pony  Class,  Ladies  Saddle  Horse  Class,  Pair 
Class  for  children  under  18,  Children's  Jumping  Class,  and  High 
Jump  starting  at  3  feet.  The  afternoon  gymkhana  featured  a 
masquerade  parade,  barrel  race,  egg  and  spoon  race,  needle 
and  thread  race,  doughnut  race,  tilting  the  ring,  balloon  flight, 
musical  chairs,  and  steeplechase.  The  club  sponsored  regular 
"paper  chases,"  where  one  member  served  as  the  "hound" 
and  left  a  "scent"  to  be  followed,  in  the  form  of  shredded 
pieces  of  paper.  The  club  held  "drag  hunts"  where  a  bag  filled 
with  fox  urine  was  dragged  along  the  course  for  the  hounds 
to  chase.  Detours  around  jumps  were  created  for  those  not 
wishing  to  jump.  The  club  also  arranged  for  joint  events  with 
the  venerable  Millwood  Hunt  Club,  based  in  Framingham. 

In  the  winter,  the  club  had  sleighs  and  carriages  that  could  be 
hired  by  the  hour.  Members  were  encouraged  to  ride  in  winter 
when  conditions  were  good.  In  January  1930,  a  Sunday  Win¬ 
ter  Field  Day  in  the  snow  featured  skijoring,  tobogganing,  and 
riding  for  all  ages. 


In  1931,  a  badminton  court  was  created  in  the  stable  loft,  with 
an  extra  charge  for  badminton  privileges.  The  court  proved 
to  be  very  popular.  Exhibition  matches  were  arranged  with 
national  amateur  champions  and  professionals  "so  members 
could  see  how  the  game  should  really  be  played."  Badminton 
tournaments  were  organized. 


Weston  Saddle  &  Bridle  Club 
— 

GRAND  OPENING  OP  THE  INDOOR 
RIDING  RING 


ISlflli; 


Reserve  Saturday  Evening 
January  18,  1936 


It  is  hoped  that  all  members  with  their 
families  will  participate  and  invito  guests. 

Later  notices  will  follow. 

Special  Committee 


In  May  1935,  the  club  engaged  Victor  deBellefroid  to  take 
charge  of  the  stable.  The  tall  and  austere  Belgian  riding  mas¬ 
ter  ran  a  strict  program  for  Wellesley  College  girls,  who  were 
required  to  appear  in  proper  riding  attire.  In  October  that 
year,  the  executive  committee  decided  that  the  club  needed 
to  build  an  enclosed  riding  ring  "in  order  to  retain  the  services 
of  Victor  deBellefroid  and  to  continue  the  Club  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern."  A  Grand  Opening  was  held  in  January  1936. 


Organizational  records  drop  off  In  the  late  1930s  and  early 
40s.  Harry  Bailey  was  still  president  in  1941,  the  last  annual 
meeting  report  in  the  WHS  loose  leaf  binder.  The  landmark 
barn  was  demolished  after  the  club  closed  in  the  early  1950s. 
Sadly,  no  photographs  have  been  located  of  the  barn,  indoor 
riding  ring,  or  dairy  building,  or  of  the  many  activities  that  took 
place  at  the  Weston  Saddle  &  Bridle  Club  in  its  heyday. 
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WINTER  IN  WESTON 


In  his  1963  book  Once  Upon  a  Pung,  Brenton  H.  Dickson  writes:  "Much  has  been  said 
about  New  England  winters  becoming  milder.  It  is  hard  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  because  the  idiosyncrasies  of  nature  are  unpredictable. . .  ."  But  looking  at 
this  question  today,  Dickson's  descriptions  as  well  as  reports  in  the  Weston  columns  of 
the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune  make  it  clear  not  only  that  winters  were  colder 
but  that  recreation  and  transportation  were  very  different  as  well. 

One  indicator  of  consistent  cold  temperatures  in  the  early  20th  century  was  the  cutting  of 
ice,  generally  beginning  in  January.  Ponds  froze  each  year,  enough  for  one,  two,  and  some¬ 
times  even  three  "harvests".  Ten-to-thirteen-inch  thicknesses  were  regularly  reported. 
Farmers  and  estate  owners  cut  their  own  ice,  but  for  those  who  needed  to  buy  it,  George 
Albert  Foote  was  the  town's  local  supplier. 


Ice  cutting  on 
Schenck's  pond 
(Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  gift 
of  Fred  Campbell) 


Ice  was  cut  by  hand  or  with  horse-drawn  cutters,  later  replaced  by  machine  cutters. 
Foote's  ice  harvest  was  a  community  event,  with  as  many  as  25  men  needed.  Ice  cakes 
were  floated  to  the  shore,  split  apart,  and  directed  onto  an  inclined  ramp  where  they 
were  pulled  out  and  stored  in  Foote's  two  large  wooden  icehouses  on  Warren  Avenue, 
packed  in  layers  separated  by  sawdust  and  insulated  with  hay.  Foote's  employees 
delivered  ice  in  yellow  delivery  trucks.  They  chipped  off  chunks  to  be  weighed  and 
carried  to  the  customer's  "ice  box."  Electric  refrigerators  came  into  use  in  the  1930s, 
but  Foote  is  still  listed  as  an  ice  dealer  in  the  1941  directory. 

The  winter  of  1902-03  was  especially  cold.  The  thermometer  registered  a  reported  18 
degrees  below  zero  at  Kendal  Green  Station  in  December.  Several  children  that  week 
had  "frozen  ears"  and  were  sent  home  from  school.  Principal  Eaton  cancelled  school 
for  primary  and  intermediate  students,  and  classes  did  not  resume  until  mid-January. 

Cold  temperatures  also  disrupted  work  at  the  chair  factory  on  Crescent  Street,  which 
had  to  shut  down  when  the  water  powering  the  undershot  water  wheel  froze. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  only  a  few  well-to-do  residents  had  automo¬ 
biles.  When  it  snowed,  autos  and  carriages  were  put  away  and  sleighs  and  pungs  took 
over_The  highway  department  used  a  roller  four-to-six  feet  in  diameter  to  compact 
and  preserve  the  snow  for  better  sleighing.  In  his  book  Once  Upon  a  Pung,  Brenton  H. 
Dickson  III  writes  that  "nearly  every  year  the  roads  were  packed  hard  with  snow  from 
the  hast  week  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March."  (continued  on  page  8) 


OPEN  HOUSE  AT  CASE  HOUSE 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28 


The  Weston  School  Committee  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  open  house  at  Case  House  on 
Saturday,  March  28,  to  give  residents  a 
chance  to  see  the  newly  restored  school 
administration  offices.  The  landmark 
1889  Victorian  building  is  now  code  com 
pliant  and  energy  efficient  while  retain 
ing  the  architectural  elements  that  make 
it  a  spectacular  example  of  its  type.  The 
original  porte  cochere  was  replicated 
and  original  sash  restored.  Almost  all 
the  handsome  detailing  in  public  spaces 
has  been  repaired,  restored,  or  in  some 
cases  replicated  to  return  the  rooms  to 
their  original  form.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  main  entrance  hall  and  beauti 
ful  oak  flying  staircase  that  rises  three 
stories. 


Historical  Commission  and  specialist 
historic  building  restoration,  was  involved 
in  all  phases  of  design  and  construction  o 
this  challenging  project. 


Henry  Stone,  a  member  of  the  Weston 


llllll 


The  work  included  replacement  of  al 
plumbing,  heating,  electrical,  and  fire 
alarm  systems  and  the  addition  of  a  fire 
sprinkler  system,  elevator,  bathrooms,  a 
high  capacity  storage  system,  and  hand 
icapped  accessibility,  as  well  as  a  new 
parking  area  and  exterior  lighting,  for  a 
total  cost  of  $8,474,000. 


Case  House,  originally  known  as  "Rock 
lawn,"  was  built  as  a  summer  home  for 
Boston  businessman  James  Brown  Case 
his  wife  Laura,  and  their  daughters  Caro¬ 
line,  Louisa,  and  Marion  (a  fourth  daugh 
ter,  Mabel,  died  in  an  accident  in  1883) 
It  was  designed  by  Boston  architect 
Ernest  N.  Boyden  and  at  the  time  was 
one  of  the  three  most  expensive  houses 
in  Weston.  The  Town  of  Weston  acquired 
it  in  1946  along  with  the  46  acres  where 
Field  School  was  built.  The  kindergarten 
wing  was  added  in  1951.  In  later  years, 
the  town  acquired  additional  parcels  of 
former  Case  land  for  a  total  of  some  200 
acres. 
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MEMBERS'  EVENING  HONORS  FRIENDS  OF  THE  JST 

1  [ 

MERRIAM  FUND  FOR  THE 

SILENT  POOR 

On  Friday,  January  10,  125  members  and  friends  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
enjoyed  a  festive  "Members'  Evening"  celebrating  the  December  vote  to  approve  con¬ 
struction  funds  for  the  JST  restoration  (see  article  on  page  2)  and  honoring  the  Friends 
of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 


Historical  society  board  members  Molly  Varnau,  Syamala  Swaminathan,  Pam  Riffin, 
and  Liz  Hochberger  served  as  co-chairs  of  the  event.  The  parish  hall  at  First  Parish 
Church  was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  party  goers  enjoyed  hors  d'oeuvres  and 
desserts  made  by  members  of  the  WHS  board,  along  with  wine  and  beer. 


The  historical  society  presented  a  brass  bucket  with  a  seasonal  arrangement  to  Friends 
President  Adrienne  Giske,  who  for  years  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the  Friends 
proposal  that  is  on  its  way  to  fruition.  WHS  will  be  leasing  four  rooms  in  the  restored 
tavern  as  its  headquarters. 


Other  Friends  board  members  are  Con  Chap¬ 
man,  first  president;  Leslie  Vensel;  Pam  Swain;  Al 
Aydelott;  Henry  Stone;  Terry  Eastman;  and  Kristin 
Vallila.  Aydelott  was  a  member  of  the  first  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  Committee,  appointed  in  2004. 


(Clockwise  from  upper  left):  Adrienne  Giske  and  Al 
Aydelott  with  WHS  gift,  taken  on  the  day  after  the 
Members'  Evening;  Conversation  around  the  food 
table;  April  Kiskaddon,  Julie  Hyde,  and  Bob  Kiskaddon; 
Pam  Riffin  and  Laurie  Bent;  Pam  and  Chick  Swain. 
(Photos  by  Pam  Fox) 


The  Merriam  Fund  originated  in  1865 
with  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  Charles  Mer¬ 
riam  (1803  - 1865),  who  wanted  to  assist 
Weston  residents  experiencing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  financial  hardship. 

Merriam,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant, 
began  his  career  as  a  storekeeper  in 
Weston  and  maintained  his  ties  to  the 
town.  In  1859  he  donated  $1000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  new  Weston 
library.  In  1865,  he  sent  the  selectmen  a 
$1000  treasury  note  to  establish  a  fund 
"for  the  benefit  of  what  I  call  the  'Silent 
Poor  of  the  Town/"  He  wrote: 

And  I  desire  that  the  interest  and  income 
shall  be  paid  over. . .  to  that  class  of  hon¬ 
est,  temperate  men  and  women  who 
work  hard  or  are  prudent  and  economi¬ 
cal,  and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  To  such,  a  load  of  wood, 
occasionally  a  few  groceries  or  a  little 
flour  or  meal,  will  always  be  of  service." 
(March  28,  1865.  See  History  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Vol.  1,  494) 

Trustees  distribute  the  income  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  entirely  private. 

According  to  Jack  Doyle,  one  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  trustees,  "in  Weston  today  there  are 
many  residents  with  limited  resources 
for  whom  paying  for  basics  can  become 
a  problem.  Often  the  individual  may  be 
reluctant  to  ask  for  help  even  from  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends."  The  fund  is  intended  to 
help  with  short  term  issues.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  2019,  the  principal  was  $42,185 
and  generated  approximately  $1,600  of 
income  annually. 

With  increasing  demand,  the  trustees 
have  decided  to  raise  funds  to  assure 
that  the  fund  continues  to  grow.  A  town¬ 
wide  mailing  in  November  2019  resulted 
in  more  than  $12,000  added  to  principal. 
Tax  deductible  donations  may  be  made 
at  any  time  to  the  Merriam  Fund,  Box 
378,  Weston,  MA  02493. 
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Winter  (continued  from  page  6) 


Children  were  transported  to  school  on  pungs  —  large  sleighs 
used  for  group  transportation.  Dickson  writes:  "a  thick  layer  of 
hay  or  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  feet  warm  and  a  buffalo  robe 
on  your  lap  were  hardly  adequate  protection  against  the  cold¬ 
est  weather."  Despite  the  cold,  Dickson  describes  pung  parties 
that  lasted  all  day  and  into  the  evening.  By  the  early  1920s, 
the  transition  from  horse-drawn  to  motorized  transportation 
was  largely  complete.  In  the  1922  Town  Report,  selectmen 
congratulated  the  road  superintendent  for  his  work  in  clearing 
snow  from  roads,  noting:  "the  expense  is  large,  but  with  the 
almost  universal  use  of  automobiles  it  seems  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  expense." 

Snow  and  ice  provided  other  recreational  opportunities.  Skating 
was  popular  on  local  ponds,  particularly  Foote's  Pond  and  the 
Winsor  skating  pond  on  what  is  now  Skating  Pond  Road.  In  the 
late  1960s,  Foote's  Pond  was  developed  for  skating;  a  warming 
hut  and  lights  were  added  by  1971.  College  Pond  became  avail¬ 
able  after  purchase  of  the  Weston  College  land  in  1977. 

The  non-profit  Cat  Rock  Ski  Club  was  formed  in  1947,  with  fees 
used  to  operate  a  rope  tow.  The  town  took  over  from  1957  to 
the  late  1970s.  Dependent  on  natural  snow,  it  operated  only 
six  days  in  1958  and  two  days  in  1959.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  seasons  was  in  1964,  when  500  family  memberships 
were  sold.  A  daily  ticket  cost  $1. 

Children  also  enjoyed  sledding,  sometimes  in  dangerous  loca¬ 
tions.  For  example,  in  January  1903,  the  newspaper  reported: 
"There  is  a  vast  amount  of  danger  in  the  practice  indulged  in 
by  some  of  coasting  down  Viles  street  over  the  railroad  cross¬ 
ing.  The  public  are  warned  that  they  are  likely  to  be  run  down 
by  trains  passing  over  that  crossing  at  any  time  day  or  night." 

Brenton  Dickson  writes  that  sledding  down  Webster  Hill  "pro¬ 
vided  the  coaster  with  a  chance  to  exert  real  dexterity  as  he 
shot  out  onto  Church  Street  at  an  amazing  speed  and  barely 
avoided  colliding  with  the  stone  wall  on  the  far  side."  No  one 
ever  thought  to  post  a  guard  at  street  crossings,  but  "traffic 
was  light  and  the  laws  of  probability  favored  the  coaster." 


A  pung  was  a  large  sleigh  used  for  group  transportation.  (Weston 
Historical  Society) 


On  February  2,  Liz  Hochberger,  a  member  of  the  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  board,  passed  away  peacefully  but  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  at  age  59.  Liz  joined  the  board  in  the  fall  of  2014 
and  served  as  secretary  and  as  co-chair  of  two  Members' 
Evenings,  including  the  recent  January  10,  2020,  party.  She 
was  always  willing  to  help.  We  will  miss  her  radiant  smile. 
More  about  her  unusual  life  and  many  contributions  to  the 
Weston  community  can  be  found  in  this  link  to  the  Boston 
Globe:  https://www.legacy.com/amp/obituaries/boston- 

globe/195273849. 
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Volume  XLX  No.  2  —  Fall  2019 


COMING  EVENTS 


WOMEN'S  SUFFAGE  IN  WESTON 


Thursday,  October  24,  WHS  Annual 
Meeting  7:00  pm  and  Fall  Lecture 
(7:30  pm),  Weston  Public  Library  (see 
article  at  right) 

Sunday,  October  27,  Cemetery  Tour 
with  Pam  Fox,  begins  1:30  pm  at 
Golden  Ball  Tavern  (see  article  below) 

Thursday,  December  3,  Special  Town 
Meeting,  7:00  pm,  Weston  High 
School.  Vote  for  JST  construction  fees. 


A  lecture  by  Barbara  Berenson 
Thursday,  October  24 

7:00  pm  Annual  Meeting;  7:15  pm  Refreshments;  7:30  Lecture 

Weston  Public  Library 

The  central  role  of  Massachusetts  in  the  national  struggle  for  women's  rights  is 
the  focus  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  fall  meeting  on  Thursday,  October  24, 
featuring  Barbara  F.  Berenson,  author  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Women  Suffrage 
Movement.  All  are  welcome. 


Friday,  January  10,  2020.  SAVE  THE 
DATE  for  the  WHS  Members'  Evening, 
6:30  pm,  Parish  Hall,  First  Parish 
Church. 


CEMETERY  TOUR 
SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  27 


On  Sunday,  October  27,  Pam  Fox  will 
lead  a  cemetery  tour.  The  program 
will  begin  at  1:30  pm  with  refresh¬ 
ments  and  a  tour  of  the  Golden  Ball 
Tavern,  followed  by  a  walk  to  Farm¬ 
ers'  Burying  Ground  at  2:15  pm. 

Cemeteries  are  outdoor  museums 
of  history  and  art  and  import¬ 
ant  landscaped  spaces.  Fox  will 
look  not  only  at  who's  buried  in 
Weston's  two  oldest  cemeteries, 
but  also  at  changes  in  tombstone 
styles,  materials,  and  placement 
between  the  time  of  the  Farmers' 
Burying  Ground  (established  1703) 
and  Central  Cemetery  (established 
1792). 


Berenson's  book  traces  the  fight  for  women's  rights  back  to  the  1830s,  when 
Massachusetts  women  opposed  to  slavery  sought  to  participate  in  political 
debates.  They  launched  the  organized  movement  at  the  first  National  Women's 
Rights  Convention,  held  in  Worcester  in  1850.  Boston  was  the  home  of  an  entire 
critical  national  wing  of  the  movement  called  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  and  home  of  the  most  significant  suffrage  newspaper,  the  Woman's 
Journal.  New  tactics  critical  to  the  movement,  such  as  open-air  campaigns  where 
suffragists  took  their  message  directly  to  audiences,  were  piloted  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  the  first  time. 


Berenson,  a  Newton  native,  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  and  Harvard  Law 
School  and  recently  retired  as  Senior  Attor¬ 
ney  at  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  She  has  also  written  about  Boston's 
place  in  the  abolitionist  movement  and 
Civil  War. 

Berenson  notes  that  the  role  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  suffrage  activists  has  been 
unfairly  neglected  by  history.  There  was 
a  schism  over  race  early  in  the  suffrage 
movement,  right  after  the  Civil  War,  after 
the  15th  Amendment  [which  granted  Afri¬ 
can-American  men  the  right  to  vote].  Lucy 


-  in  the  - 

Woman  Suffrage  Movement 

Barbara  F.  Berenson 


(continued  on  page  2) 


Lecture  (continued  from  page  1) 

Stone,  who  is  the  most  important  Massachusetts  women's 
suffragist,  and  her  allies  supported  the  15th  Amendment. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  refused  to 
support  it  because  women  were  left  out.  That  led  to  a 
schism,  and  two  competing  organizations  were  formed. 
During  those  years  of  schism,  Stanton  and  Anthony  wrote 
a  one-sided  account  of  the  history  of  the  women's  suf¬ 
frage  movement  that  minimized  the  role  of  Lucy  Stone 
and  her  allies. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  IN  WESTON 


By  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century,  more  and  more 
Weston  women  were  attending  college;  training  for  jobs; 
working  in  schools,  libraries,  factories,  offices,  and  retail 
shops;  and  advocating  for  the  right  to  vote.  The  following 
accounts  come  from  the  pages  of  the  Waltham  Daily  Free 
Press  Tribune. 

At  an  August  meeting  in  1914,  "Miss  Manning"  took  on 
the  common  argument  ". . .  that  a  woman's  place  is  the 
home,  and  that  she  should  not  mix  in  politics:" 

This,  of  course,  entirely  overlooking  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  who  have  no  home  or  who  are 
forced  out  of  their  home  by  the  necessity  of  earning 
their  daily  bread  ...  my  conclusion  is  that  because 
women's  place  is  the  home  she  should  have  the  vote 
to  represent  that  home  and  to  protect  that  home,  if 
for  no  other  reason.  (8-28-14) 

A  few  months  later,  "Mr.  Kjellstrom,"  a  lawyer  from 
Jamaica  Plain,  made  this  argument  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Weston  Equal  Suffrage  League: 

Men  cannot  represent  their  wives.  No  man  would 
permit  another  to  vote  for  him  and  why  should  not  a 
woman  wish  to  represent  herself."  (10-23-14) 

In  November  1914,  members  of  the  Weston  Equal  Suf¬ 
frage  League  heard  speaker  Henry  Pinkham,  who  also 
took  aim  at  the  notion  of  a  "woman's  place:" 

Picture  yourself  dear  reader ...  a  dirty  crowd  of  sub¬ 
normal  and  degenerate  men  staggering  up  to  the  bal¬ 
lot  box  and  casting  a  potent  corporate  vote  for  a  law 
that  your  wife  and  sister  must  obey  .  . .  Suppose  your 
wife  and  sister  don't  like  this  law  but  would  prefer  a 
more  ideal  one,  what  then?  Let  them  learn  to  say  this 
little  verse:  "Our  place  is  in  the  home."  If  they  like  that 
verse  they  are  lucky  because  they've  got  to  say  that 
and  no  other  or  else  maintain  silence.  (11-7-14) 


Weston  suffragettes  entered  this  red,  white,  and  blue  "Votes  for 
Women"  float  in  the  town's  1913  Bicentennial  parade.  (WHS  photo) 

Weston  women  could  run  for  two  local  offices:  school 
committee  and  overseer  of  the  poor;  and  women  could 
vote  for  candidates  in  those  positions.  They  first  regis¬ 
tered  to  vote  in  large  numbers  in  March  1915,  when  Car¬ 
olyn  Burrage,  the  first  female  school  committee  member, 
was  challenged  by  a  male  candidate.  Within  days,  more 
than  100  women  were  expected  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Registrars  to  be  added  to  the  voter  list.  (3-12-15) 

There  were  also  anti-suffrage  proponents  in  Weston  and 
throughout  the  country.  In  April  1914,  the  newspaper 
reported:  "Cards  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Suffrage 
League  to  determine  just  how  the  women  of  Weston  stand 
on  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women."  Unfortunately, 
the  results  were  not  reported. 

The  most  prominent  leader  of  the  anti-suffrage  move¬ 
ment  was  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.  of  the  prominent 
Weston  family.  Like  many  female  anti -suffragette  lead¬ 
ers,  Fiske  was  a  woman  of  wealth,  social  status,  and 
privilege.  Anti-suffragettes  everywhere  were  concerned 
with  societal  disruptions  and  saw  suffrage  as  a  threat  to 
femininity,  the  value  of  domestic  life,  and  the  vocation  of 
motherhood. 

The  first  suffrage  rally  in  Weston  was  held  at  Town  Hall 
in  June  1915.  Mrs.  Maude  Wood  Parks,  a  well-known 
suffrage  leader,  addressed  the  Weston  Equal  Suffrage 
League.  One  of  Mrs.  Park's  forceful  arguments  was  judged 
to  be  the  following: 

If  a  voter,  next  fall,  votes  "No"'  on  the  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion,  he  will  be  declaring  either  that  he  believes  a 
republican  form  of  government  (government  by  the 
people)  to  be  wrong,  or  else  that  he  believes  that 
women  should  not  be  recognized  as  people  but  should 
continue  to  be,  as  they  are  now,  classed  with  idiots, 
criminals,  illiterates,  and  aliens.  (6-11-15) 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  ACQUIRES 
MOSHER  FAMILY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


In  2018,  Weston  Historical  Society  purchased  on  Ebay  a 
collection  of  some  200  "real  photo  postcards"  taken  by 
Clarence  "Fleetwood"  Mosher  in  the  early  20th  century. 

The  purchase  included  a  detailed  frontal  view  of  Case 
House  (at  right).  Only  one  other  photo  of  the  house  is 
known  to  exist;  and  in  it,  the  porte-cochere  (entrance 
porch)  is  completely  covered  with  vines.  Historical 
Commission  member  Henry  Stone  has  noted  that  this 
photograph  made  it  possible  for  architects  working  on 
the  restoration  of  Case  House  to  reproduce  the  original 
porte-cochere.  Stone  writes: 

There  is  no  question  how  important  the  WHS  photo 
collection  is  to  the  ongoing  preservation  of  our  town's 
architectural  heritage.  The  Case  House  porte-cochere 
is  certainly  one  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  of 
how  these  old  shots  help  us,  but  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  times  when  old  photos  helped  us  restore  the  Old 
Library  accurately,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  JST. 

Another  important  image  is  of  Allen  Mosher  inside  a 
greenhouse  that  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Case  green¬ 
houses,  which  stood  approximately  where  the  Weston 
Community  Center  is  today.  Mosher  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  gardener  for  the  James  Brown  Case  family. 
Another  photo,  labeled  "The  Swimming  Pool,"  is  the  only 
known  view  of  the  front  of  the  Town  Pool  that  stood  at 
the  corner  of  School  Street  and  the  State  Road  By-pass 
and  was  used  from  1906  to  1950. 


(continued  on  page  7) 


Clockwise  from  upper 
right:  Case  House; 
Mosher  house  at 
84  Wellesley  Street; 
Harold  and  Margaret 
Mosher ;  early  1900s, 
Town  Pool  on  School 
Street;  Allen  Mosher, 
probably  taken  in  the 
Case  greenhouses 
(WHS  photos) . 
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NANCY  BIDDLE  BATES 


Nancy  Biddle  Bates  moved  to  Weston  at  age  four,  and,  except 
for  her  college  years,  has  lived  here  ever  since.  Her  father, 
Clinton  P.  "Chick"  Biddle,  was  a  professor,  and  later  a  dean, 
at  Harvard  Business  School.  He  and  his  wife  Barbara  "Bobbie" 
[Freeman]  bought  the  mid-18th  century  Burleigh  Mansion  at 
100  Orchard  Avenue  in  1937.  This  handsome  Georgian  Colo¬ 
nial  house  had  been  moved  to  Weston  in  1922  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  location  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  years  later,  Chick,  then  in 
his  early  40s,  passed  away,  leaving  his  wife  with  five  children 
under  10  years  old. 

Nancy  attended  Weston  schools,  Concord  Academy,  and 
Smith  College,  Class  of  1955.  She  knew  George  Bates  from 
an  early  age  because  George's  father  was  also  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  the  two  fathers  had  written  a 
book  together.  George  and  Nancy  began  dating  late  in  college 
and  were  married  in  1958.  They  purchased  the  historic  early 
18th-century  house  at  266  Glen  Road  in  1961.  Their  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Cynthia  Breed  Bates,  Stephen  Biddle  Bates,  and  Sarah 
Brownell  Bates  Dolcino  all  attended  Weston  schools. 


A  life-long  volunteer,  Nancy  has  been  a  member  of  the  Weston 
Garden  Club  for  50  years  and  a  trustee  of  Weston  Scouts  Inc. 


Above:  Clinton  Biddle  and  Barbara  Freeman  were  married  in 
November  1924.  Right  above:  Skiing  at  100  Orchard  Ave.  Right 
below:  Barbara ,  David,  Nancy,  Susan,  and  Bruce  Biddle,  June  1943. 
(Courtesy  of  Nancy  Bates) 


The  Weston  Historical  Society  would  like  to  thank  Nancy  Bid¬ 
dle  Bates  and  her  daughters  Cindy  and  Sarah  for  their  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society.  These  include  Biddle 
and  Bates  familly  photographs,  a  Weston  High  School  letter 
jacket,  1747  Horse  Show  award  (a  metal  pitcher),  Weston 
school  papers,  and  even  a  pre-plastic-era  Weston  Library 
card. 


for  52  years.  Over  the  years  she  has  served  as  a  Brownie,  Girl 
Scout,  and  Cub  Scout  leader  and  worked  with  the  Weston  COA, 
Boston  MFA,  and  as  a  volunteer  tutor.  In  the  summer,  she  has 
officiated  at  the  Wednesday  night  harbor  races  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  for  52  years. 

Nancy  recently  recorded  an  interview  for  the  Weston  Media 
Center,  produced  by  WHS  board  member  Molly  Varnau.  To 
view  it,  go  to  https://weston.vod. castus.tv/vod/?video=e69d- 
07cf-a22e-46f0-b86f-69467421e5b6&nav=recent. 
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GEORGE  PRESTON  BATES 
1932  TO  2018 


For  more  than  50  years,  George  Bates  was  the  principal  force 
behind  developing,  mapping  and  protecting  the  system  of  trails 
throughout  the  town.  He  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Weston  For¬ 
est  and  Trail  Association  for  decades  and  Chair  of  the  Weston 
Conservation  Commission  for  19  years.  His  name  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  conservation  and  land  stewardship  in  Weston. 

In  this  newsletter  I  would  like  to  speak  to  George's  interest 
in  history.  In  1961,  George  and  Nancy  purchased  the  1732 
Nathaniel  Jennison  house  at  266  Glen  Road.  With  his  charac¬ 
teristic  thoroughness,  George  researched  the  history  of  the 
house.  In  1985  he  compiled  a  33-page  report,  beginning  with 
William  Jennison's  arrival  in  Watertown  in  1630  and  contin¬ 
uing  into  the  18th-  and  19th-century  ownership  by  members 
of  the  Jennings  family.  Edward  Jennings  moved  the  Jennison 
house  across  the  street  to  its  present  location  in  1924;  and  it 
served  as  the  model  for  many  of  the  Colonial  Revival  houses 
that  Edward  and  his  sons  built  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

As  part  of  his  research,  George  obtained  family  photographs 
and  memorabilia  from  the  Jennings  and  Wyman/McNutt 
families.  His  research  and  images  are  included  in  my  book 
Farm  Town  to  Suburb:  The  History  and  Architecture  of  Weston, 
Massachusetts,  1830-1980.  This  was  by  no  means  George's 
only  contribution  to  Farm  Town  to  Suburb.  He  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  people  who  read  the  draft  and  provided  thought¬ 
ful  comments  and  much  appreciated  corrections.  He  was  an 
exacting  reader,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  he  gave  to  this  project. 

I  also  consulted  with  George  on  articles  for  The  Weston  Historical 
Society  Bulletin,  for  example,  "What  Weston  Avoided,"  the  Spring 
2014  issue  discussing  the  town  center  sewerage  problems.  George 
was  appointed  Chair  of  the  Sewer  Committee  in  1974  and  spent 
more  than  15  years  searching  for  a  solution  to  this  complex  issue. 

Not  surprisingly,  George  passed  on  to  his  daughter  Cindy  his 
curiosity,  love  of  history,  and  desire  to  document  and  share 
his  findings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Weston  Conservation 
Commission  in  1989  when  the  ConCom  became  responsible 
for  the  Melone  Homestead  on  the  Sears  Conservation  land. 
Cindy  writes:  "My  father  thought  the  town  ought  to  know  the 
history  of  the  house  and  did  some  research  in  the  late  1990s, 
but  came  to  a  dead-end  for  the  house's  origin."  In  2004  he 
asked  Cindy  if  she  would  be  willing  to  continue  the  research, 
and  he  funded  her  work.  Physical  evidence  suggested  that  the 
house  had  been  moved,  and  through  exhaustive  research, 
Cindy  identified  its  original  location  and  the  date  of  the  move, 
1855.  This  year,  the  Weston  Historical  Society  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  her  book  Uncovered:  The  History  and  Mystery  of  the 
Melone  Homestead. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


I/jLjS 

Above:  George  and  Nancy  Bates  with  Stephen,  Sarah,  and  Cindy, 
Christmas  1967,  at  100  Orchard  Ave.  (Courtesy  of  Nancy  Bates); 

Below:  Stephen,  Nancy,  Cindy,  and  Sarah  Bates  [Dolcino]  at  the 
Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Annual  Meeting  on  May  5,  2019,  which 
featured  a  tribute  to  George  Bates  and  his  decades  of  work  with 
WFTA.  (Photo  by  Pam  Fox) 
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VOTE  "YES"  FOR  THE  JOSIAH  SMITH  TAVERN 


In  the  summer  of  2007,  the  Town  of  Weston  restored  the  exterior  of  the  historic 
1757  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  But  finding  an  acceptable  use  was  a  more  difficult 
challenge,  one  that  has  occupied  town  committees  and  consultants  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

At  Special  Town  Meeting  on  December  3,  residents  will  be  asked  to  take  the  final 
step  in  this  long  process  —  the  vote  for  construction  fees  to  restore  the  tavern 
as  a  restaurant  and  space  for  three  community  non-profits.  Weston  Historical 
Society  is  one  of  these  non-profits.  A  "Yes"  vote  will  mean  that  the  society  will 
finally  have  a  code-compliant  home  in  the  three  first  floor  rooms  facing  Boston 
Post  Road  plus  one  second  floor  bedroom. 

A  105-seat  restaurant  will  be  located  in  the  barn  and  connector.  The  Women's 
Community  League  and  Weston  Forest  &  Trail  Association  will  also  have  space 
in  the  tavern.  The  second  floor  Community  Room,  which  holds  50,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  rental  by  individuals  and  groups  for  lectures,  meetings,  dinners,  and 
special  events. 

The  Friends  of  the  Josiah  Smitth  Tavern  submitted  this  winning  proposal  and  will 
lease  the  building  from  the  town.  Money  for  building  maintenance  will  come 
from  the  restaurant,  the  three  non-profits  and  Community  Room  rentals.  A 
part-time  paid  manager  will  be  hired. 

Engineers  and  architects  are  now  working  to  complete  the  design  and  estimate 
construction  costs.  One  major  expense  is  a  rear  addition  with  elevator,  rear  stair¬ 
way,  and  restrooms,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  meet  contemporary  building 
codes.  Also  required  are  major  structural  repairs,  fire  suppression,  handicapped 
accessible  entrances,  a  new  septic  system,  new  HVAC  and  electrical  systems,  a 
parking  lot,  and  site  landscaping. 

Money  to  fund  the  restoration  will  come  from  Community  Preservation  Act 
(CPA)  funds  collected  by  the  town  every  year  by  means  of  a  3%  surcharge  on 
property  taxes.  The  CPA  was  passed  by  the  state  in  2000  to  allow  communities 
to  tax  themselves 
to  raise  money 
for  open  space 
and  recreation, 
historic  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  afford¬ 
able  housing.  In 
the  first  years  of 
the  program,  the 
state  match  was 
100%,  a  percent¬ 
age  that  has  gone 

(continued  on  p.  8) 


This  image  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  is  one  of  eight  original  water- 
colors  donated  to  Weston  Historical  Society  by  Ann  Leibowitz.  (story 
at  right). 


Weston  High  School  athletic  letters,  old  and 
new  versions,  earned  by  Doug  Schofield, 
donated  by  Tom  Schofield. 


NEW  ACQUISITIONS 


Ann  Leibowitz  has  donated  to  WHS 
eight  original  watercolors  by  artist 
Ray  Doyle,  which  she  commissioned 
in  the  early  1990s  when  she  served 
as  a  selectman.  The  paintings,  each 
approximately  8"  X  10",  depict  the 
Fiske  Law  Office,  First  Parish  Church, 
Old  Library,  New  Library,  Weston 
Town  Hall,  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  Lin- 
wood  Cemetery  Gate,  and  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  (pictured  at  left). 

Leibowitz,  who  served  as  selectman 
from  1991  to  1996,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Howard,  recently  sold  their 
Weston  home  and  will  live  year- 
round  in  Dana  Point,  California. 

Tom  Schofield,  whose  family  has 
lived  in  Weston  for  many  years, 
has  donated  items  belonging  to 
his  father,  Douglas,  who  attended 
Weston  High  School  and  returned 
to  Weston  after  serving  in  the 
Marines  in  World  War  II.  The  gift 
includes  the  following:  two  Weston 
High  School  letter  sweaters,  an 
assortment  of  high  school  athletic 
letters  (see  above),  a  first-place 
award  ribbon  from  a  1946  July  4 
event,  and  a  Weston  semi-pro  base¬ 
ball  uniform.  Doug  Schofield  played 
on  Weston's  little  known  semi-pro 
baseball  team,  which  existed  from 
1946  to  1950. 
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EVERETT  BROTCHIE  WORLD  WAR  I  COLLECTION 


The  Fall  2018  and  Spring  2019  WHS  Bulletins  were  devoted 
to  Weston  in  World  War  I.  Since  that  time,  WHS  has  pro¬ 
cessed  another  collection  of  World  War  I  memorabilia, 
this  one  belonging  to  Everett  Brotchie  and  donated  by 
Eloise  Kenney.  Over  the  past  decade,  Eloise  has  donated 
important  items  relating  to  the  Kenney,  Stimpson,  Cut¬ 
ting,  Perry,  and  Brotchie  families. 

Everett  A.  Brotchie  sailed  for  France  in  August  1917  as 
part  of  the  Sixth  Division,  in  a  regiment  recruited  almost 
entirely  from  "railroad  men."  They  were  sent  to  France  to 
aid  in  construction  work,  and  their  work  continued  even 
after  most  Weston  soldiers  had  returned  by  May  1919. 
Brotchie  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  2nd  lieutenant. 

The  following  items  are  part  of  the  Everett  Brotchie  World 
War  I  collection: 

American  Expeditionary  Forces  Identity  Card  (see  above). 

Photos  of  Everett  Brotchie,  Harvard  Class  of  1911. 

Postcards.  On  the  back  of  one,  postmarked  August  16, 
1917,  Brotchie  wrote  "I  marched  before  the  king  to-day 
with  first  U.S.  troops  that  ever  marched  thru  London 
under  arms." 

French  bread  ration  tickets  (see  image  at  right). 

Letter  from  the  Welcome  Home  Committee  of  Weston  to 
Brotchie,  sent  to  his  6th  division  in  Germany  on  May  30, 
1919,  the  day  of  the  festivities  welcoming  home  Weston 
soldiers.  "It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  'carry  on'  when  so 
many  of  your  comrades  are  back  in  the  old  home.  .  .You 
may  be  sure  that  your  return  to  us,  though  long  delayed, 
is  awaited  with  eager  interest." 


Booklet:  To  the  Homeward-Bound  Americans  by  B.  Van 
Vorst,  summarizing  the  history  of  the  war  and  express¬ 
ing  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans:  "Their  ingenuity  in  saving  time,  and  in  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  will  remain  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  the  men  of  a  free  democracy  labor 
together  in  fraternal  unity  for  a  common  cause."  (p.  12) 

Booklet:  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here:  This  is  the  real  dope 
by  Wm.  Brown  Meloney,  published  by  War  Camp  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  with  information  on  discharge,  clothing  and 
equipment,  disability,  compensation,  getting  a  job,  and 
other  practical  matters  in  the  transition  to  civilian  life. 

American  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Diary,  1918,  with  entries 
throughout  the  year. 

Instruction  tag  on  "Correct  Use  of  Gas  Mask  Equipment," 
with  plaster  for  repairing  tears. 

World  War  II  items  including  ration  books  for  Brotchie 
and  his  wife  Louise,  along  with  an  official  identity  card 
from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety  and 
an  ID  card  indicating  that  Brotchie  was  a  member  of  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board  No.  136.355  in  Weston. 
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Mosher  Photographs  (continued  from  page  3) 

Allen  Mosher  (1859-1948)  and  his  wife  Maggie  (1862- 
1935)  had  three  children  Clarence  (1885-1964),  Mar¬ 
garet  (1896-1996),  and  Harold  (1898-1963).  They 
lived  in  the  house  at  84  Wellesley  Street  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Allen's  great-grandson  Robert  and  his  wife 
Denise. 

Real  photo  postcards  are  one-of-a-kind  photo  images 
printed  on  postcard  stock.  Clarence  was  intent  on 
improving  his  photographic  skills  and  sent  some  of 
his  postcards  to  an  unknown  recipient,  with  technical 
information  such  as  this:  "Made  with  Conley  Camera 
4X5  Wollensak  Junior  Shutter,  R.R.  lens  instantane¬ 
ous  exposure,  bright  sun  in  June  at  9  am. . . .  Kindly 
return  with  criticisms."  Unfortunately,  he  was  less  dil¬ 
igent  in  identifying  all  the  people  and  buildings  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  large  collection. 
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Board  members  Tony  Davies  and  Mary  Marder  in  the  basement  of 
St.  Julia's  Church,  where  WHS  is  now  located.  (Photo  by  Pam  Fox) 


WHAT'S  NEW? 


New  Newsletter.  Please  let  us  know  what  you  would  like 
to  see  in  future  issues,  (see  questionnaire  included  with 
this  mailing.)  The  WHS  Bulletin  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  time  allows. 

New  Website.  The  WHS  website,  www.westonhistory. 
org,  has  been  completely  redone  with  the  assistance  of 
web  designer  and  WHS  board  member  Jonathan  Dowse. 
Please  explore  the  expanded  content  and  let  us  know 
what  else  you  would  like  to  see. 

New  location.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  has  moved 
from  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  to  the  basement  of  St.  Julia's 
Church.  The  church  kindly  volunteered  to  house  the  col¬ 
lection  until  the  restoration  of  the  JST  is  completed.  The 
vote  for  construction  fees  for  the  restoration  will  be 
held  at  Special  Town  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  December  3 
(PLEASE  VOTE  YES!)  (see  article  on  page  6). 

WHS  would  like  to  thank  Father  Mark  Mahoney  and  the 
staff  and  congregation  of  St.  Julia  Parish  Weston  and  Lin¬ 
coln  for  providing  this  much  needed  interim  space. 


TIME  TO  RENEW  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 


Weston  Historical  Society  is  an  all-volunteer  501-C-3 
organization  supported  by  membership  dues  and 
donations.  Please  renew  your  membership  using  the 
envelope  enclosed  with  this  mailing,  or  go  to  www. 
westonhistory.org.  Help  us  preserve  Weston's  heritage! 


Josiah  Smith  Tavern  (continued  from  page  6) 

down  but  still  adds  state  funds  to  the  town's  CPA  balance. 
From  the  beginning,  restoration  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
was  the  town's  highest  priority  for  historic  preservation,  and 
money  for  this  use  has  accumulated  in  the  fund. 

The  society  and  the  Women's  Community  League  moved 
out  of  the  building  in  late  May.  The  society's  collection  of 
Weston-related  objects,  photographs,  books,  documents, 
and  memorabilia  is  now  in  the  basement  of  St.  Julia's  Church. 

Weston  acquired  ownership  of  the  tavern  in  1985  from  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (now 
Historic  New  England),  which  holds  a  450+  year  preservation 
restriction  limiting  changes  on  both  the  exterior  and  interior. 
This  restriction  limited  potential  uses,  as  did  the  fact  that  most 
residents  wanted  the  town  to  continue  to  own  the  building, 
rather  than  allowing  it  to  pass  into  private  ownership. 

One  use  consistently  favored  by  many  was  a  "farm  to  table" 
restaurant.  In  2008  Town  Meeting  voted  to  grant  a  liquor 
license  to  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  Corporation,  which  will 
hold  it  on  behalf  of  the  selectmen.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
license  to  serve  alcohol  in  the  formerly  dry  town  of  Weston. 
The  restauranteur  will  get  a  code-compliant  empty  space, 
and  will  pay  for  all  kitchen  equipment  and  furnishings. 


OFFICERS,  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  2018-19 

President:  Pamela  W.  Fox 
Co-Vice  Presidents:  Tom  Friedlander,  Tony  Davies 
Co-Secretaries:  Liz  Hochberger  and  Molly  Varnau 
Co-Treasurers:  David  Cail  and  Pam  Riffin 
Membership  Chair:  Tom  Friedlander 
Newsletter  Editor:  Pamela  W.  Fox 
Webmaster:  Jonathan  Dowse,  Robin  Reisman 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Tom  Brome,  Mark  Curelop,  Nina  Danforth,  Jeremy 
Hagger,  Robert  Lewis,  Susan  Littlefield,  Mary  Marder, 
Alanna  Muldoon,  Kitty  Smith,  Syamala  Swaminathan, 
and  Madeleine  Mullin,  Weston  Public  Library  Liaison. 
WHS,  P.O.  Box  343,  Weston,  MA  02493.  lnfo@weston- 
history.org.  ISSN  1083-9712. 

Membership  dues:  Individual  $35,  Family  $50,  Spon¬ 
sor  $75,  Supporting  $100+,  Life  membership  $500.  Tax 
deductible  contributions  and  bequests  to  the  Endow¬ 
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Weston  in  the  Great  War: 
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HELLO! 

THIS  IS  LIBERTY  SPEAKING - 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ARE  NEEDED 
AND  NEEDED  NOW 


Hundreds  of  posters  were  produced  during  World  War  I  to  recruit  soldiers, 
justify  the  war,  raise  money,  encourage  food  conservation,  promote  patri¬ 
otism,  and foster  a  sense  of  common  purpose  between  soldiers  abroad  and 
families  at  home. 
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The  Spring  2019  Bulletin,  will  cover  men  and  women  in  service,  the  six  men 
from  Weston  who  died,  the  influenza  epidemic,  welcome  home  celebrations, 
war  memorials,  and  two  organizations  that  grew  out  of  the  war. 


“ Bells  of  Peace”  to  ring  on  November  11 
Weston  Veteran’s  Day  Ceremony  at  1  p.m. 

On  November  11,  1918  — the  1 1th  month,  the  11th  day,  the  11th  hour — in  France,  an 
armistice  was  signed  to  officially  end  World  War  I.  This  Veteran’s  Day,  Sunday, 
November  11,  Weston  will  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  with  two  events. 
At  11  a.m.  Weston  churches  will  join  a  nationwide  bell-tolling  designed  to  honor 
Americans  who  served  in  the  “Great  War,”  especially  the  116,516  who  died,  includ¬ 
ing  six  from  Weston.  A  short  ceremony  will  be  held  at  that  time  next  to  the  flagpole 
rock  outside  Town  Hall. 

At  1  p.m.  Rick  Wohlers  will  be  coordinating  a  special  Veterans  Day  program  in  the 
Town  Hall  auditorium,  featuring  speeches  and  choral  music.  He  writes: 

Veterans  Day  is  a  time  to  honor  all  veterans  of  the  armed  services.  It  is 
also  a  day  to  be  proud  that  we  are  citizens  of  a  nation  made  great  by  the 
sacrifices  and  courage  of  all  our  military  personnel,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Thank  you  for  your  service. 


Part  I:  War  Breaks  Out  in  Europe, 
U.S.  Remains  Neutral 

1914 -April  1917 


The  Great  War  Begins:  1914 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  no  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  conflict  would  prove  to  be  of  more  than  European  concern,  nor  that  it 
would  last  over  four  years;  still  less  that  the  United  States  would  be  called  upon  to 
assert  its  strength  to  secure  a  decision.  ”  1 

Americans  watched  with  sympathy  and  interest  as  Germany  invaded  Belgium  and 
France  in  August  1914.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  remain  “impartial  in  thought  as  well  as  action.” 

The  German  advance  into  France  was  halted  before  reaching  Paris;  and  by  the  end  of 
1914,  the  Western  Front  had  settled  into  a  battle  of  attrition  marked  by  a  long  series 
of  trench  lines  that  changed  little  until  1917.  The  sinking  of  the  British  ocean  liner 
Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  aroused  the  nation,  but  the  Wilson  administration  urged 
restraint.  In  1916,  Wilson  campaigned  for  re-election  with  the  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out 
of  war.”  The  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  conflict  was  neglected. 

Weston  residents  read  about  the  war  in  the  pages  of  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press 
Tribune,  which  carried  weekly  columns  devoted  to  Weston,  Silver  Hill,  and  Ken¬ 
dal  Green.2  In  1914,  war-related  stories  began  to  appear  in  these  columns,  scattered 
amid  news  of  weddings  and  funerals,  poultry  shows,  church  picnics,  and  automo¬ 
bile  accidents.  Weston  resident  A.  Lincoln  Filene  was  in  Brittany  with  his  brother 
in  1914  when  the  French  mobilization  began.  The  two  were  arrested  and  detained 
for  a  short  time  as  possible  German  spies  before  proving  they  were  American  citi¬ 
zens.3  Alger  Pennock's  family  was  forced  to  flee  their  home  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
and  later  traveled  back  to  the  family  home  in  Weston.4  In  November,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Fiske  were  reported  as  donating  $100  to  the  Belgium  Relief  Fund,  one  of 
the  first  notices  calling  attention  to  financial  contributions  from  prominent  Weston 
residents  to  war-related  causes.3 
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Weston  Gets  Involved ,  1915-16 


In  January  1915,  the  Toy  Theater  in  Boston  produced  a  “European  peace-war 
drama"  called  Across  the  Border.  The  play  was  shut  down  by  Mayor  James  Michael 
Curley  because  of  the  “curses  and  oaths”  in  the  final  climax  but  allowed  to  reopen 
after  assurances  that  the  oaths  would  be  removed.  At  the  center  of  this  controversy 
was  Jane  Gale  (Mrs.  Lyman  Gale),  Weston  resident  and  director  of  the  theater,  who 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  play  had  been  performed  in  New  York  City  without 
changes  and  “It  must  be  remembered  that  these  men  are  dying  .  .  .”6  A  later  report 
noted  that  scores  of  Weston  residents  had  attended  the  play.7 

Also  in  January,  Lt.  William  G.  Renwick  of  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  8th 
Infantry,  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  began  holding  “outdoor  camps  of  instruc¬ 
tion”  for  his  men  at  his  country  estate  on  Merriam  Street.  The  men  came  out  one  squad 
at  a  time  and  received  practical  instruction  in  handing  the  Benet-Mercier  gun.8 

That  summer,  the  newspaper  reported  that  John  A.  Remick  Jr.  of  Weston  (Harvard 
’06)  had  enrolled  in  summer  Citizens  Training  Camp  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  purpose  of  the  camp  was  to  “give  business 
and  professional  men  the  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for  efficient  service  to 
the  country  in  case  of  need”  according  to  the  report.  The  short  and  intensive  course 
of  military  training  was  designed  “to  aid  in  filling  the  great  deficiency  in  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  that  would  arise  in  case  a  large  volunteer  army  had  to  be  raised.”9 The 
Plattsburg  summer  camp  continued  in  1916  and  became  an  Officers  Training  Camp 


Machine  Gun  Co.,  8th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  1917,  (partial  image  of 
panorama  photograph.)  Capt.  William  Joseph  Henderson  is  sitting  in  the  approximate 
center,  with  one  leg  crossed  over  his  knee.  Capt.  Henderson  served  19  months  as  part  of 
the  26th  Division  in  Europe.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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when  the  U.S.  entered  the  war.10 


In  September  1915,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.,  his  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters  came 
back  from  Europe  on  the  White  Star  Line,  S.S.  Cretic.  According  to  newspaper 
accounts,  Fiske,  member  of  a  prominent  Weston  family,  had  made  five  trips  abroad 
since  the  war  began,  visiting  “practically  all”  the  belligerent  and  neutral  nations. 
Fiske  related  that,  in  sailing  to  Italy,  voyagers  had  been  aware  of  the  danger  of 
submarine  attacks.  The  lifeboats  were  always  ready,  and  all  lights  were  blacked 
out  at  night." 

Young  men  who  wanted  to  help  the  Allied  cause  overseas  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Forces,  Foreign  Legion,  or  hospital  and  ambulance  service.  In  January  1915,  A. 
Piatt  Andrew,  a  former  Harvard  professor  and  future  Massachusetts  Congressman, 
arrived  in  Paris  as  a  volunteer  ambulance  driver  for  the  American  Hospital  and 
began  to  transform  the  service  into  an  independent  agency  renamed  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service.  Volunteer  drivers  were  expected  to  pay  for  their  travel 
to  France  and  meals  while  there.  In  September  1916,  Philip  Winsor,  newly  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard,  sailed  to  France  to  drive  an  ambulance,  as  did  Edgar  Upham 
in  November  of  that  year.12 


■HSSB 


Harold  Buckley  Willis  settled  in 
Weston  after  the  war.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  and  attended  Newton 
High  School  and  Harvard,  Class  of 
1912.  Willis  enlisted  in  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1915  and  became  an  American 
volunteer  fighter  pilot  in  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Escadrille.  The  story  of  his  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Germans  and  legendary 
escape  will  be  told  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  the  WHS  Bulletin.  (Photo 
courtesy  Artemis  Willis) 
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Women  of  Weston  were  invited  to  Town  Hall  in  April  1916  to  hear  Mrs.  James 
J.  Storrow  speak  on  “Women  and  Preparedness.”  The  talk  was  sponsored  by  the 
Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Preparedness,  which  was  planning  to  form  a 
branch  in  Weston.13 

Weston  held  its  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1916.  The  day  began  with 
bell  ringing  and  featured  a  parade,  baseball  game,  band  concert,  and  fireworks. 
Marching  in  the  parade  were  20  young  ladies  dressed  in  white  carrying  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  measuring  15  X  25  feet.  Hillcrest  Farm  won  first  place  in  the  “Artistic” 
category  with  its  “Peace  and  Agriculture”  float.  During  the  concert  intermis¬ 
sion,  a  representative  from  the  Milton  Academy  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
gave  an  address.14 


TOWN  H  A.LL 

WESTON,  MASS. 

DECEMBER  16,  1915 

8  P.M. 


MADAME  DUPRIEZ  FROM  THE  RECENTLY  RUINED  CITY 
OF  LOUVAIN,  BELGIUM,  WILL  SPEAK  AND  SHOW 
80  STEREOPTICON  VIEWS. 

ADMISSION  50  CENTS. 


THE  ENTIRE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  LECTURE  TO  BE  DEVOTED  TO 
4  THE  RELIEF  WORK  ABROAD. 
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Relief  Work  in  Weston,  1915-16 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  includes  a  ticket  for  a  December  16, 
1915,  program  at  Weston  Town  Hall,  featuring  “Madame  Dupriez  from  the 
recently  ruined  city  of  Louvain,  Belgium”  showing  80  stereopticon  views.  The 
proceeds  from  the  50-cent  admission  ticket  were  to  be  devoted  to  relief  work 
abroad. 

Also  in  December  1915,  the  “Chocotilicum  Camp-Fire”  at  Weston  High  School 
announced  that  they  had  purchased  a  case  of  chocolate  bars  and  would  donate 
the  $20  sale  profit  to  the  relief  of  Belgian  babies: 

It  means  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  girls  ...  to  sell  the  960  cakes  of 
chocolate  .  .  .  but  as  everyone  knows  that  money  and  much  more  is 
greatly  needed  and  this  camp-fire  feels  that  is  should  do  its  share  for 
war-torn  Europe.  .  .  .  Will  you  not  help  those  poor  little  defenseless 
babies  of  Belgium  who  are  starving ?h 

One  of  the  first  mentions  of  aid  to  the  French  wounded  appears  in  the  Weston 

columns  in  October  1915  under  “Baptist  Church  Notes:” 
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At  the  community  meeting  Sunday  evening  an  offering  was  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  branch  of  the  French  Wounded  Emergency  Fund. ...  The 
week  before  the  offering  was  for  the  Armenian  Refugees.  On  each  Sunday 
evening  during  the  series  a  collection  will  be  taken  for  some  noble  cause.'6 

A  month  later,  the  church  notes  included  this  announcement: 

For  several  weeks  a  large  group  of  Weston  ladies  have  met  to  work  for  the 
French  wounded.  The  community  could  not  contribute  to  a  more  needed 
relief  than  this.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Mead  is  treasurer.'7 

The  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  (A.F.F.W.),  founded  in  1915  by  American 
women  living  abroad,  was  a  women’s  relief  agency  to  aid  wounded  soldiers  in 
France.  Its  American  offices  were  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Weston  Branch  was 
one  of  some  60  across  the  U.S.  The  organization  collected  dressings,  blankets, 
pillows,  clothing,  food,  and  amusements  for  French  soldiers  in  French  hospitals.18 
(see  also  page  37) 


In  January  1916,  estate  owner  Mrs.  Austin  White  held  a  Winter  Carnival  at  “The 
Cedars,”  her  home  on  Lexington  Street,  for  the  benefit  for  the  A.F.F.W.  A  reported 
400  to  500  people  paid  $1.50  a  ticket  and  enjoyed  skating,  tobogganing,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  card  playing,  with  proceeds  of 
$400.  The  event  was  organized  by  a 
committee  of  22  including  many  prom- 


JL  Fund  for  French  Wounded 


inent  Weston  residents.19 


The  American  Fund  for  the  French 
Wounded,  a  women’s  relief  agency,  was 
founded  in  1915  and  became  one  of  the 
most  important  war  relief  organizations. 
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Oscar  Briggs,  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  National  Guard,  was  sent  to  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border  in  July  1916.  He  later  served 
in  World  War  I,  when  this  photograph  was 
taken.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


The  Mexican  Expeclitiony  1916 

In  1916,  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  was  mobilized  and  sent  to  the  U.S. 
-  Mexico  border,  where  Mexican  revo¬ 
lutionary  Pancho  Villa  had  attacked  an 
American  border  town.  In  response,  the 
United  States  Army  launched  an  expe¬ 
dition  into  northern  Mexico  to  find  and 
capture  Villa. 


Three  Weston  men,  William  Vittum,  Harold  Stevens,  and  Oscar  Briggs,  served 
in  Mexico  with  the  Machine  Gun  Company,  8th  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts 
National  Guard.  The  three  left  Weston  in  July  and  returned  by  November.  Their 
parents  gave  a  welcome  home  reception  at  the  Methodist  Church  for  neighbors 
in  Kendal  Green,  Silver  Hill,  and  Hastings.20  All  three  were  soon  serving  in 
World  War  I. 


The  Mexican  Expedition  brought  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  nation’s 
decentralized  military  system.  Adjt.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole  sharply  criticized 
the  military  response  at  a  June  meeting  at  Weston  Town  Hall,  sponsored  by  the 
Weston  Branch  of  the  Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Preparedness: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  think  that  the  American 
soldier  can  whip  any  other  Nation,  but  in  reality,  under  the  present 
conditions,  we  could  not  whip  a  second-class  nation.  .  .  .As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  poor  working  of  the  present  system,  I  have  only  to  cite  the 
arrival  at  Framingham  of  the  sweaters  and  underwear  intended for  the 
soldiers  many  hours  after  they  had  departed  for  El  Paso.2' 


The  mobilization  led  to  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  national  preparedness. 21 A 
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The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety 


Although  the  United  States  officially  entered  the  war  on  April  6,  1917,  this  decision 
seemed  inevitable  months  earlier,  in  February,  when  the  German  ambassador  was 
dismissed  and  the  U.S.  ambassador  recalled.  The  Commonwealth  prepared  for 
war  by  forming  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety  (M.C.P.S.),  the 
first  state  body  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  established  in  expectation  of  war. 22  It  was 
made  up  of  100  citizens,  almost  all  men,  from  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
appointed  by  Governor  Samuel  McCall  in  February  1917. 

Robert  Winsor,  Weston’s  second  largest  estate  owner,  was  one  of  the  hundred 
members  of  this  high-powered  committee.  Winsor  had  risen  from  clerk  to  partner 
in  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.  and  was  widely  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  business  acumen  and  ability  to  get  things  done. 

The  M.C.P.S.  had  dozens  of  subcommittees  and  special  committees  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  war-related  issue.  Winsor  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Landlord  and 
Tenant-War  Profiteering  and  the  Committee  on  the  Solicitation  of  Funds  for  Patri¬ 
otic  Purposes,  which  was  concerned  with  duplication,  inefficiency,  and  dishonesty 
in  charity  work.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Food  Administration  for  Massachusetts 
and  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Halifax  Relief  Committee  (see 
page  45).  His  sister,  Mary  Winsor,  Director  of  the  Winsor  School,  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Education.23 


Robert  Winsor  was  a  member  of  the 
100-member  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Public  Safety.  His  sons  Robert  Jr.  and 
Philip,  served  in  the  war;  Philip  was  one 
of  the  six  Weston  men  who  died  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  hap¬ 
pier  times,  at  Weston’s  200th  Anniversary 
parade  in  1913.  (Courtesy  Weston  Histor¬ 
ical  Society) 
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VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN 


Part  II: 

United  States  Enters  the  War 


In  early  1917,  Germany,  determined  to  win  its  war  of  attrition  against  the  Allies, 
announced  the  resumption  of  unrestricted  warfare  in  war-zone  waters.  The  United 
States  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and  shortly  thereafter,  the 
American  liner  Housatonic  was  sunk  by  a  German  U-boat.  On  February  22,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  $250  million  arms  appropriations  bill  intended  to  make  the  United 
States  ready  for  war.  In  late  March,  Germany  sank  four  more  U.S.  merchant  ships. 

At  Weston  Town  Meeting  on  March  26,  1917,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town: 

Resolved.  That  We,  the  Citizens  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  assembled  in 
Annual  Town  Meeting,  at  this  time  of  grave  national  crisis,  declare  our 
allegiance  to  our  Country,  and  our  unhesitating  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  constitutional  authorities,  in  any  for- 


ward  step  to  protect  American  Lives,  American  Rights,  and  American 
Honor.-4 

As  noted  earlier,  Fiske  had  made  numerous  trips  to  Europe  in  the  previous  two 
years  to  view  conditions  first-hand.  He  and  his  family  would  work  diligently  over 
the  next  two  years  in  support  of  war  and  relief  efforts  (see  pages  42-43). 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  President  Wilson  framed 
the  objective  on  an  intangible  ideal:  “The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy.”  Two  overriding  issues  immediately  faced  the  country:  how  to  pay  for  the 
war  and  how  to  raise  the  army  needed  to  relieve  struggling  Allied  forces. 

In  Weston,  patriotic  feelings  ran  strong.  The  town  turned  out  in  force  for  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  exercises  in  1917.  On  July  27,  townspeople,  relatives,  and  friends  gath¬ 
ered  in  Weston  square  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  8th 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  which  was  on  its  way  to  France.  Many  Weston  soldiers 
belonged  to  this  unit  (see  page  5).  Led  by  its  regimental  band,  the  company 
marched  to  town  hall,  where  they  were  presented  a  gift  of  $1000  by  the  Weston 
Committee  on  Public  Safety.  After  the  formal  exercises,  they  broke  ranks  and 
spent  an  hour  in  individual  leavetakings  while  the  band  gave  a  concert.25 

The  dedication  of  the  new  Weston  Town  Hall  in  late  November  1917  became  a 
celebration  of  democracy  and  freedom.  B.  Loring  Young  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
Minutemen  of  Weston  and  fallen  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  adding,  “We  rejoice  that 
men  of  Weston  are  again  on  the  battle-line  of  democracy  in  the  most  righteous  war 
yet  seen  on  earth.”26  The  banquet  was  omitted  to  conserve  food. 


For  Christmas  in  1917,  every  Weston  man  in  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  was  sent  a  silver  medal  bear¬ 
ing  the  town  seal  on  one  side  and  his  name  on  the 
other,  “as  a  testimonial  of  the  Town's  honor  for  its 
men  in  arms.  ”27  The  medals  were  paid  for  by  cash 
subscriptions. 
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Good  Bye, Dad, Im  Off 
To  Fight  For  Old  Glory, 

You  Buy  U.S.GOVT 


Liberty  Loans: 

Local  Pride  Joined  to 
Patriotism 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  its  economy  was  operating  at  full 
capacity,  meaning  that  production  had  to 
shift  from  meeting  consumer  demands 
to  fulfilling  military  needs.  The  war¬ 
time  population  would  have  to  sacrifice. 
William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  Wilson’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  put  it  this  way: 


We  must  be  willing  to  give  up  something  of  personal  convenience,  something 
of  personal  comfort,  something  of  our  treasure — all,  if  necessary,  and  our 
lives  in  the  bargain,  to  support  our  noble  sons  who  go  out  to  die  for  us.  28 

Under  McAdoo’s  leadership,  the  U.S.  Treasury  devised  a  financing  method  combin¬ 
ing  taxation  and  sale  of  war  bonds.  Taxes  were  either  imposed  or  raised  on  income, 
luxury  items,  estates,  corporate  profits,  and  more.  But  two  thirds  of  the  enormous 
war  cost — an  estimated  $32  billion  dollars — was  raised  by  issuing  “Liberty  Bonds.” 
By  war’s  end,  after  four  drives,  20  million  individuals  had  bought  bonds,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  with  only  24  million  households  at  the  time.29 

The  Liberty  Loan  plan  had  three  elements:  the  public  would  be  educated  about 
bonds;  the  government  would  appeal  to  patriotism  and  ask  everyone — from  school- 
children  to  millionaires — to  do  their  part;  and  the  entire  effort  would  rely  on  vol¬ 
unteer  labor,  eliminating  brokerage  commissions.  The  lowest  denomination  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds  was  $50,  but  War  Savings  Certificates  and  25-cent  Thrift  Stamps  made 
it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  to  participate. 

A  proportionate  share  of  the  bond  issue  was  allotted  to  each  community.  Each  city 
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or  town  knew  the  amount 
of  its  share,  and  local  pride 
joined  with  patriotism  to 
make  sure  that  each  did  its 
part  in  carrying  on  the  war. 


“ Over  the  Top  ”  in 
Weston 

In  June  1917,  the  Weston 
Liberty  Loan  Committee 
met  and  assigned  a  list  of 
distinguished  residents  to 
solicit  Liberty  Bond  pur¬ 
chases  in  34  sections  of 
the  town.30  The  Henry  F. 
Upham  Lodge  A.O.U.W. 
“showed  its  patriotism”  at 
its  regular  meeting  .  .  .  and 
set  an  example  for  simi¬ 
lar  lodges  by  a  unanimous 
vote  to  buy  a  $500  Liberty 
Bond.31  Within  weeks,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  families  in  Weston  had 
subscribed  to  the  first  Liberty  Bond  Loan,  making  a  total  subscription  of  over 
$800, 000.32 

In  October,  at  a  Special  Town  Meeting,  Selectman  B.  Loring  Young  made  a  plea 
for  citizens  to  purchase  the  second  series  of  Liberty  Bonds.  According  to  the 
newspaper  report:  “The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Young  that  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  at  Washington  that  per  capita  more  Liberty  Bonds  have  been  purchased  in 
Weston  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.”  Out  of  a  population  of  ,1*342, 
more  than  750  individuals  subscribed.  The  minimum  allotment  for  Weston  was 
$350,000,  but  the  town  raised  more  than  $900,000. 33 

For  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  in  April  1918,  Weston’s  quota  was  $201,300;  Way- 
land’s  $62,600;  Sudbury’s  $22,200;  and  Lincoln’s  $125,600.34  Weston  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  “go  over  the  top”  in  this  third  Liberty  Loan  drive,  greatly 
exceeding  the  amount  assigned  as  her  share,  according  to  newspaper  accounts.35 
Within  24  hours  of  the  opening  of  subscriptions,  the  town  of  Weston  had  sub¬ 
scribed  to  $440,000  of  the  new  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  The  town  received  the  “first 


WESTON  LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 

WESTON,  MASS. 
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flag  given  out  in  this  district  for  having  exceeded  its  quota.”  36 

“Liberty  Day”  on  May  3,  1918,  was  observed  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Weston, 
according  to  newspaper  accounts.  “A  very  large  portion  of  the  population”  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  town  center  to  listen  to  a  patriotic  address  by  Senator  Weeks  and  to 
welcome  soldiers  and  the  303rd  Infantry  Band,  which  marched  to  a  ball  field  and 
paraded.  The  newspaper  reported:  “Weston  has  exceeded  its  quota  so  greatly  that 
it  has  two  stars  affixed  to  its  honor  flag.”37  After  the  war  ended  and  the  four  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  campaigns  were  tallied,  Weston  had  secured  a  place  of  honor: 

Weston  is  one  of  the  eight  places  in  New  England  that  sold  the  largest 
amount  of  Liberty  Bonds  per  capita  in  their  respective  classes.  It  has 
been  honored  by  being  granted  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  the  ships  of 
the  emergency  fleet  named  after  it ,38 


War  Savings  Stamps 

“. Idle  Dollars  are  as  Useless  as  Idle  Men” 

In  contrast  to  Liberty  Bonds,  which  were  purchased  primarily  by  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  and  wealthy  individuals,  War  Savings  Stamps  were  aimed  at  the  average 
citizen.  They  were  used  as  a  vehicle  to  teach  the  importance  of  savings  and  thrift. 

The  stamps,  worth  $5  at  maturity  on  July  1,  1923,  were  affixed  to  a  folder  called 
the  War  Savings  Certificate,  which  carried  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  The  initial 
price  of  $4.12  increased  by  one  cent  per  month,  yielding  a  return  on  investment  of 
four  percent.  War  Savings  Stamps  were  promoted  as  a  good  investment  that  would 
also  serve  the  country,  as  exemplified  by  this  entry  in  the  Weston  column  of  the 
Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune: 

War  Savings  Stamps  should  sell  themselves.  They  are  a  war  time  advan¬ 
tage  because  they  are  a  government  investment  independent  of  the  stock 
market,  they  can  never  go  below  par,  they  increase  in  value  at  a  rate 
which  nets  4  percent  interest  compounded  quarterly,  they  can  be  liqui¬ 
dated  as  easily  as  cashing  a  check  and  can  be  made  safe  from  loss  by 
registration. 

Idle  dollars  are  as  useless  as  idle  men.  No  need  for  either.  Why  not  meet 
the  Government  on  an  excellent  business  proposition  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  meets  you  on  a  less  favorable  taxation  basis?31' 

In  June  1918,  the  Free  Press  Tribune  reported  that  “women  captains”  had  been 
appointed  for  24  districts  around  Boston,  and  volunteer  canvassers  would  be  visit- 
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ing  “every  factory,  office,  store  and  home”  to  secure  pledges.  Among  the  captains 
were  Weston  residents  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.  and  Miss  Mary  Winsor.41  High 
school  students  did  the  canvassing. 


A  few  weeks  later  it  was  reported  that  “Weston  was  first  over  the  top  and  farthest 
over  the  top  in  the  Middlesex  County  War  Savings  Stamp  drive,”  with  772  pledges 
(quota  was  550)  or  40%  over  subscription.  In  total  $30,910  was  raised  in  Weston 
for  this  drive.41 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Thrift  Card 


Take  good  care  of  your  Thrift  Card.  If  your  Thrift  Stamps  are  on  sale  at  port  offices. 

Thrift  Card  is  lost  the  money  paid  for  stamps  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  author- 

can  not  be  recovered.  lzed  agencies. 


Affix  only  25 -cent  U.  S.  Government  Thrift  Slam i  *  in  spacer  below.  Do  not  use  Postage  Stamp*. 


9 

» 

Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle. 

Sere  and  have. 

10 

14 

Saving  creates 

Great  oaks  from  little 

independence. 

acorns  grow. 

1! 

15 

Thrift  begins  with 

Waste  not; 

little  savings. 

want  not. 

12 

16 

Money  placed  at  interest 
works  day  and  night — 
in  wet  and  dry  weathe.. 

Learn  economy  and  you 
start  ou  the  road  to  success. 

5 

The  Erst  principle  of  money¬ 
making  is  money  saving. 

pipPl 

2 

Your  second  stamp  here. 

6 

Don’t  put  off  ’till 
to-morrow. 

i 

If  you  want  to 
succeed,  save. 

7 

A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained. 

4 

Thrift  is  the  Dower 

to  save. 

8 

All  fortunes  have  their 
foundations  laid  in  thrift. 

Important. — When  you  have  affixed  the  sixteen  25-cent  U.  S.  Government  Thrift  Stamps  representing 
$4,  take  this  card  to  a  port  office,  bank,  or  other  autho  i/ed  agent,  pay  the  number  of  cents  indicated  below 
the  month  in  which  the  exchange  is  made,  and  you  will  receive  a  War  Savings  Certificate  Stamp  for  which  you 
will  be  paid  $5  on  January  1,  1923.  Such  payment  a  id  exchange  must  be  made  during  the  year  1918. 


MONTH 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR 

APR. 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

Cents 

12 

13 

14 

15 

>4 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

»wr..mj3«r  nt>no  ofn«£  I — W91 


Twenty-five  cent  thrift  stamps  could  be  affixed  to  this  card,  which,  when  full, 
could  be  exchanged  for  a  War  Savings  Certificate  Stamp.  Promotional  slo¬ 
gans  included:  Let  your  cpiarters  help  win  the  war;  Take  your  change  in  Thrift 
Stamps;  and  We  licked  them  at  the  front,  you  lick  them  at  the  back.  (Courtesy 
Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Thrift  Stamps 

“Thrift  Begins  with  Little  Savings” 


Along  with  the  War  Savings  Certificate  stamps,  the  Treasury  also  issued  25-cent 
Thrift  Stamps,  which  allowed  individuals  who  could  not  afford  a  War  Savings  Cer¬ 
tificate  Stamp  to  gradually  accumulate  enough  Thrift  Stamps  to  purchase  one.  Thrift 
Cards  had  16  spaces,  each  with  a  different  aphorism,  for  example,  “Great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow,”  and  “The  first  principle  of  money-making  is  money  saving.” 

The  Thrift  Stamps  did  not  earn  interest,  but  when  all  the  spaces  were  filled,  the 
card  was  worth  four  dollars  and,  with  a  few  additional  pennies,  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  War  Savings  Certificate  Stamp. 

Weston  children  were  recruited  to  the  war  savings  effort  primarily  at  school,  where 
“they  are  being  urged  to  make  their  savings  as  large  as  possible”  according  to 
the  1917  School  Committee  report.42  While  Thrift  Stamps  sold  extremely  well 
in  Weston  schools,  sales  to  the  public  were  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory:  “This 
should  not  be  so  in  a  town  which  made  such  an  excellent  showing  in  the  purchase 
of  Liberty  Bonds.”43 


Selling  the  War 

Eight  days  after  declaring  war,  President  Wilson  established  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  (C.P.I.)  to  motivate  citizens  in  support  of  the  war.  America’s 
leading  creative  personalities  were  brought  in  to  create  advertisements  promoting 
volunteerism,  sales  of  Liberty  Bonds,  and  an  overall  sense  of  nationalism.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  C.P.I.  produced  700  poster  designs  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  cartoons.44 

One  of  those  who  contributed  artistic  talent  to  the  cause  was  Gertrude  Horsford 
Fiske,  member  of  the  prominent  Weston  family.  In  April  1918,  newspapers  reported 
that  she  had  contributed  a  poster  illustrating  “Unlimited  Airplanes”  to  a  Boston  art 
exhibit  in  support  of  the  war.  The  exhibit  was  described  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  art  exhibitions  in  recent  years  in  Boston  is 
open  in  the  old  Bacon  store  on  Washington  street.  The  exhibitors.  .  .  have 
been  drawn  together  by  a  interest  in  the  war  and  by  desire  to  do  all  they 
can  to  support  the  country  in  its  fight  for  liberty.  .  .  each  contributing  a 
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Liberty  Bonds  Guarantee 
Unlimited  Aeroplanes 


L  u: 
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Weston  artist  Gertrude  Fiske  made 
at  least  two  war  posters.  “Unlimited 
Aeroplanes  ”  (left)  was  used  by  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  Committee  in  New  England 
to  promote  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds. See 
also  page  43.  (Private  Collection) 


canvas  to  the  Liberty  loan.  Each  picture  is  an  original  oil,  and  will  remain 
in  the  Bacon  store  during  the  entire  loan  campaign.  [Editor's  note:  the 
above  poster  was  made  from  an  original  oil  now  in  a  private  collection] 


The  object  of  these  paintings  is  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  this  war  affects 
every  person  in  the  United  States  from  the  humblest  babe  to  the  President: 
and  that  unless  the  military  power  of  Prussia  is  defeated  what  has  been 
done  in  Europe  will  be  done  here.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  it  we  must  provide 
money  to  push  the  war.4* 

The  influence  of  the  war  advertising  campaign  can  even  be  seen  in  Weston  class¬ 
rooms.  The  School  Committee  report  in  the  1918  Town  Report  includes  this  obser¬ 
vation  from  the  drawing  teacher: 

The  poster  is  a  most  excellent  school  problem.  .  .  The  routine  work  has 
been  stopped  many  times  the  past  year  in  answer  to  the  calls  for  posters 
from  the  regular  teachers,  the  Bureau  of  Food  Facts,  and  the  prize-poster 
contest  with  the  War  Savings  Stamps.46 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  also  organized  the  “Four  Minute  Men,”  a 
group  of  volunteers  who  gave  short  speeches  on  war-related  topics.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  theaters  throughout  Massachusetts  agreed  to  allow  the  four-minute  speeches 
before  vaudeville  and  moving  picture  performances.47  According  to  a  newspaper 
report,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.  was  one  of  those  who  “volunteered  to  make  four-minute 
addresses  at  moving  picture  shows  in  the  interest  of  food  conservation.”48 
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Selective  Service 


On  May  18,  1917,  six  weeks  after  Wilson’s  Declaration  of  War,  Congress  passed 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  giving  the  president  the  power  to  draft  soldiers.  The 
Allies  desperately  needed  fresh  troops,  but  at  the  time  of  the  war’s  declaration, 
the  U.S  had  only  a  small  army  of  volunteers,  some  100,000  men.  They  were  not 
trained  or  equipped  for  the  kind  of  fighting  taking  place  in  Europe. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  required  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  military  service.  Within  a  few  months,  some  10  million  men  across  the 
country  had  registered.  The  Weston  column  in  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tri¬ 
bune  offers  this  account  of  "‘Registration  Day”  in  Weston  on  June  5,  1917: 

Tuesday  being  Registration  Day,  effort  was  made  to  mark  it  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  it  deserved  and  to  this  end  a  special  request  was  sent  out  to  every 
household  in  town  to  have  the  American  flag  displayed.  The  Baptist  bell 
was  rung  at  seven  o’clock  and  promptly  at  this  time  five  automobiles 
trimmed  with  bunting  and  flags  and  filled  with  Boy  Scouts,  each  car  full 
accompanied  by  a  bugler,  made  a  tour  of  the  town.  The  number  of  regis¬ 
trations  exceeded  that  which  was  expected.49 

Rather  than  setting  up  a  national  draft 
apparatus,  a  decision  was  made  to  use 
existing  government  organizations  in 
the  various  states.  The  beneficial  effect 
of  this  policy  has  been  explained  as 
follows: 

Instead  of  any  idea  that  they  were 
being  dragged  reluctantly  into  service, 
the  American  citizens  inducted  under 
this  Act  took  pride  in  their  feeling  that 
they  were  .  .  .  representing  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  saw  the  absolute  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  working  out  of  the  law,  all 
in  public  and  under  the  supervision  of 
their  own  authorities.  Consequently, 
there  was  a  zealous  spirit  among  those 
inducted,  and  their  morale  was  very 
high.  With  this  unusual  basis  for  our 
American  conscription,  there  was  no 
trouble  in  the  operation  of  Selective 
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Service.  Instead  of  resistance  to  this  law ,  there  was  universal  accep¬ 
tance .50 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  was  very  active  in  recruiting 
both  National  Guard  and  regular  army  soldiers.  Up  until  August  1,  1917,  the 
date  of  the  first  call  under  the  draft,  the  Commonwealth  obtained  8,335  recruits 
for  the  regular  army,  about  four  times  as  many  as  the  other  New  England  states 
combined.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  17  states  to  enlist  its  regular  army  quota 
before  the  Selective  Service  draft  went  into  effect.  Only  four  states,  all  with  con¬ 
siderably  larger  populations,  secured  a  larger  number  of  regular  army  volunteer 
recruits.51 


Honoring  the  Troops 

Weston  residents  demonstrated  their  pride  in  those  who  were  serving  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  In  October  1917,  First  Parish  Church  and  First  Baptist  Church  placed  a  '‘roll 
of  honor”  on  their  church  walls  honoring  members  in  the  national  forces.52  The 
Methodist  Church  sent  a  Christmas  box  to  the  young  men  of  the  congregation 
serving  overseas.53 

On  Sunday,  November  11,  1917,  a  large  group  assembled  in  front  of  the  Weston 
Library  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  honor  of  the  men  of  Weston  “serv¬ 
ing  in  the  war  for  Democracy  and  Freedom.”  The  idea  for  the  tablet  had  been 
suggested  by  Lt.  William  J.  Henderson,  who  by  that  time  was  fighting  over¬ 
seas.  The  boys  at  Marion  Case’s  Hillcrest  Farm  took  up  the  idea  and  canvassed 
the  town  for  contributions.  The  design  was  the  work  of  local  architect  Samuel 
Mead,  whose  son  Charles  had  enlisted  in  the  navy  just  a  few  weeks  after  the  U.S. 
entered  the  war.  The  tablet  was  made  of  wood  with  painted  and  gilded  decora¬ 
tions,  with  overall  dimensions  about  seven  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high.54 

One  of  the  older  Hillcrest  Boys,  Edward  Stanley  Hobbs  Jr.  was  instrumental  in 
the  project  and  made  the  presentation  in  their  name.  Alfred  L.  Cutting,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Selectmen,  presided  and  commented,  “It  has  been  customary  to  erect 
monuments  in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  this  is  the  first  time  at  least  in  Weston  that 
a  tablet  has  been  erected  in  honor  of  the  living.”  55  Miss  Barbara  Henderson, 
young  daughter  of  Lt.  William  J.  Henderson,  did  the  unveiling.  The  tablet  was 
enlarged  and  more  names  added  in  late  August,  by  which  time  there  were  103 

names,  three  with  a  gold  star.56 
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MEN  OF  WESTON  IN  THE  WAR 
FOR  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY 


*  Baxter  Howard  c 

*  Baxter  weston  d 

*  Bennett  Roger  S 

*  Bcenord  Bernaro 

*  Briggs  Oscar  c 

*  BROTCHIE  EVEREn  A 
A  BURRAGE  PHILIP  A 

*  Coburn  Harold  w 

*  Courtney.  Paul  G 

*  Curtis.  Gordon 

*  Dick.  Evans  RJr 

•A  DESMOND  WILLIAM  C 

*  Dwight.  Lawrence 
a  driver  Robert  m. 

a  Bakes. Russell  Livingston 


a  Parley  Mortimer! 
a  Farlow  John  $ 
a  Fiske  Gardiner  h 
a  Fit?  Gerald  Stephen  S. 
a  Green  Walton  A 
a  hersum  Harry  w 
A  HENDERSON  WILLIAM  J 

a  Kenney.  Frederick  S. 
a  Kenney.  Horace  s 
a  Kenney  Karl  E 
a  Kenney  William  0 
a  Kenney.  WinthropW 
a  lane  J.  Philip 
a  Lane.  Robert 


»  LEWIS.  LESLIE  H 

*  lovewell  Clifford  E 

*  Lockwood  Philip 

*  LIVERMORE  JOHN  A  C 

*  mead. Charles  E 
a  mead  Richard 

a  MEIGS.  John  f  Jr 

*  M: ART  JOHN F 

a  moose  Ernest  a 
a  morse.  Arthur  H 
a  Nichols.  John  D. 
a  Rand.  Frederick 
a  robbins  Thomas  h  Jc 

*  Stevens  Harold  r 


»  Stevens  Reginald  W 

*  STONE.  PICKERING 
a  Svenson.  Clifford 

*  Thomas.  Reginald  D. 
a  UPTON.  Edgar  w.  Jr., 
a  viles.  J.  Sumner 

a  Vittum  William  A. 

A  WELCH.EDWARD  SOMIER 
a  White. Austin  T. 
a  WlNSOR. Philip 
a  Winsor  Robert  Jr 
a  Wyatt  l  Augustus 
A  HENDERSON  GEORGE  M. 

A  HENDERSON .0.  WINSLOW 


Marian  Case’s  “ Hiller est  Boys”  collected  the  money  for  this  tablet  honoring 
Weston  men  in  service.  It  was  erected  in  front  of  the  library  in  November  1917 
and  eventually  had  many  more  names.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Homeguard  and  Civil  Defense 

Dr.  Fresenius  Van  Nuys,  Weston’s  “country  doctor,”  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Weston  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  The  committee  coordinated  the  town’s 
war-related  activities,  such  as  securing  farm  labor,  meeting  war-time  emergencies, 
home  guarding,  and  promoting  Liberty  Bonds. 

A  month  after  the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  Supt.  Henry  Warren  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Emergency  and  Equipment,  was 
reported  taking  steps  to  secure  a  census  of  trucks,  teams,  men,  and  tools  that  would 
be  available  in  case  of  an  emergency.  He  was  also  interested  in  organizing  a  home 
guard  in  Weston.57 

By  August  1917,  the  Home  Guard  was  meeting  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o’clock  at  the  High  School  grounds  for  instruction  and  drill.  Anyone  above  the  age 
of  35  was  eligible.  By  that  time  40  men  were  enrolled  and  “it  is  earnestly  desired 
that  this  number  be  largely  increased.”58 


Men  were  urged  to  participate  even  if  they  did  not  support  sending  troops  over- 
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seas,  indicating  that  the  war  was  not  universally  accepted  in  the  town: 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  respect  to  foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  there  can  be  but  one  relative  to  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  making 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  defense  in  case  of possible  invasion .yj 

Young  men  of  draft  age  were  urged  to  prepare  for  service  by  joining  Home  Guard 
drills:  “A  number  of  young  men  from  Weston  will  soon  be  called  to  service.  The 
instruction  will  be  of  great  help  to  them.”60 


Municipal  Changes:  Saving  Money  and  Fuel 

The  1917  report  of  the  Weston  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  noted: 

The  Department  has  lost  a  great  many  members,  as  they  have  left  town 
to  go  to  war,  especially  so  in  the  two  companies  in  Kendal  Green.  In 
order  to  conserve  coal,  we  have  not  kept  the  furnace  going  in  the  Kendal 
Green  Fire  Station  this  winter.  61 

The  station,  which  had  been  constructed  just  nine  years  earlier,  never  reopened. 

District  School  #5  on  South  Avenue  and  Ware  Streets  closed  after  the  1917-18 
school  year.  The  school  committee  estimated  that  the  town  would  save  $950  by 
transfering  the  children  to  the  Central  School,  and  “In  these  war-days,  when 
economy  is  a  virtue,  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  this  small  school  open  any  longer. . .  “62 


The  1908  Kendal  Green 
Fire  Station  on  North 
Avenue  was  closed  in 
1917  to  save  fuel.  It 
never  reopened.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 
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Part  III:  On  the  Homefront: 
Food  Conservation 


Starvation  in  Europe 

Fighting  in  Europe  destroyed  farms  and  left  the  civilian  population  starving.  Prior 
to  1917,  Herbert  Hoover  served  as  chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Commission, 
assisting  Americans  in  Europe,  and  then  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Relief  of  Belgium. 

After  the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  President  Wilson  established  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  on  August  10,  1917,  and  appointed  Hoover  as  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator.  He  presided  over  what  has  been  called  “one  of  the  most  efficient  and  suc¬ 
cessful  governmental  initiatives  in  American  history,”  delivering  to  Europe  during 
the  war  and  reconstruction  period  almost  34  million  pounds  of  food,  worth  more 
than  five  billion  dollars.63  Hoover’s  policies  for  the  organization  of  wartime  food 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  relied  on  volunteerism.  Rejecting  the 
idea  of  food  rationing,  his  Food  Administration  exhorted  Americans  to  observe 
wheatless  and  meatless  days  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice. 
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“The  Gospel  of  the  Clean  Plate  ” 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  includes  a  6”  by  9”  cardboard  “Home 
Card”  from  the  U.S.  Food  Administration  with  a  hole  punched  at  the  top  and  a 
request  to  “Hang  this  in  your  kitchen.”  One  side  explained  what  households  could 
do  and  the  other  side  why  they  should  do  it. 

The  card  explained  that  the  Allies  were  depending  on  America  for  food  and  “had 
a  right”  to  ask  for  it  because  “today  they  are  our  companions  in  the  great  war  for 
democracy  and  liberty.  They  are  doing  the  fighting,  the  suffering,  and  dying— in 
our  war.”  This  and  other  communications  from  the  Food  Administration  stressed 
that  Americans  were  not  being  asked  to  starve  themselves.  They  should  “Eat 
plenty,  but  wisely,  and  without  waste”  and  “Preach  and  practice  the  ‘gospel  of  the 
clean  plate.’” 

The  card  explained  why  the  Food  Administration  focused  on  certain  foods: 

Our  problem  is  to  feed  our  Allies  this 
winter  by  sending  them  as  much  food  as 
we  can  of  the  most  concentrated  nutri¬ 
tive  value  in  the  least  shipping  space. 
These  foods  are  wheat,  beef  pork,  dairy 
products,  and  sugar. 

Meat  exports  to  the  Allies  had  to  be 
greatly  increased  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  soldiers  and  make  up  for  the  fact 
that  production  of  food  animals  had 
decreased  for  lack  of  feed.  Saving  one 
ounce  of  meat  per  person  per  day  would 
allow  for  sufficient  export.  Decreasing 
herds  and  lack  of  fodder  also  meant  a 
lack  of  dairy  products,  particularly  but¬ 
ter  and  milk.  The  Allies  also  needed 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  because  of  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  production  and  supply. 


Adopt  the  doctrine 
of  the  clean  plate 


- - do  your  share 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Well  fed  Soldiers 


WILL  WIN  -WAR 


Herbert  Hoover  administered  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  which  was  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  Americans  to  change  their 
lifestyles. 


Americans  were  asked  to  decrease  their  consumption  of  these  foods  by  substitut¬ 
ing  others  or  simply  going  without:  “Our  solution  is  to  eat  less  of  these  and  more 
of  other  foods  of  which  we  have  an  abundance.”  Specific  suggestions  listed  on  the 
Home  Card  were  as  follows: 

Breads  and  cereals.  One  wheatless  meal  a  day.  Substitute  products  made 
from  corn,  oat,  rye,  barley  for  white  bread.  Use  stale  bread  for  toast  and 
cooking, 

Meat.  Use  more  poultry,  rabbits,  and  especially  fish  and  seafood  in  place 
of  beef  mutton,  and  pork.  Use  soups  more  freely.  Use  beans ;  “ they  have 
nearly  the  same  food  value  as  meat.  ” 

Milk.  Use  all  of  the  milk,  waste  no  part  of  it.  “  The  children  must  have 
whole  milk;  therefore  use  less  cream.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  food  by 
not  using  all  skim  and  sour  milk.  Sour  milk  can  be  used  in  cooking  and  to 
make  cottage  cheese.  ” 

Fats  (butter,  lard,  etc).  Use  as  little  dairy  butter  as  possible  in  cooking. 
Reduce  use  of  fried  foods.  Use  vegetable  oils,  as  olive  and  cottonseed  oil. 
Waste  no  soap;  it  contains  fat  and  the  glycerin  necessary  for  explosives. 

Sugar.  Use  less  candy  and  sweet  drinks.  Use  less  sugar  in  tea  and  cof- 
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fee.  Use  honey,  maple  syrup,  and 
dark  syrups  for  hot  cakes  and 
waffles  without  butter  or  sugar. 
Do  not  frost  or  ice  cakes.  Do  not 
stint  the  use  of  sugar  for  putting 
up  fruits  and  jams. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits.  "We  have 
a  superabundance  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.”  Double  the  use  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  They  take  the  place  of  wheat 
and  meat,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
are  healthful.  Use  potatoes  abun¬ 
dantly.  Store  potatoes  and  roots 
properly  and  they  will  keep.  Use 
fruits  generously. 

Fuel.  Coal  comes  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  our  railway  facilities 
are  needed  for  war  purposes. 
Burn  fewer  fires.  If  you  can  get 
wood,  use  it. 


tm  buy  it  with  thought 
cook  it  with  care 
3*  use  less  wheat  &meat 
buy  local  foods 
f  -  serve  just  enough 
<5®  use  what  is  left 


US.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


The  U.S.  Food  Administration’s  reliance  on  America’s  voluntary  spirit  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  the  need  for  food  rationing,  which  Hoover  opposed  because 
it  would  require  “a  hundred  thousand  bureaucratic  snoopers.” 


Weston  Food  Conservation  Committee 

Canning  fruits  and  vegetables  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ways  for  women  to  sup¬ 
port  the  war  effort.  In  the  1917  Town  Report,  Weston’s  Food  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Mrs.  John  Paine,  describes  how  the  committee  opened  the  can¬ 
ning  season  in  June  1917  with  four  free  demonstration  lectures  in  the  high  school 
kitchen,  with  an  average  attendance  of  65  women.  The  Community  Canning 
Kitchen  operated  at  the  high  school  from  Monday  to  Friday  from  9  to  5  between 
late  June  and  September,  for  a  total  of  57  days.  It  was  staffed  by  one  paid  canning 
expert,  a  paid  assistant  during  August  and  September,  a  part-time  janitor,  and  an 
average  of  nine  volunteers  per  day.  More  than  five  thousand  jars  of  food  were  con¬ 
served  in  this  way,  as  well  as  278  pints  of  dried  corn  and  beans.65 
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The  committee  also  acted  as  an  information  center  and  provided  trained  canners 
on  request  for  home  instruction.  Individuals  could  bring  their  own  vegetables  to 
the  Canning  Kitchen  and  can  them,  for  25  cents  per  lesson,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  expert.  The  committee  took  donations  from  private  gardens  that  owners 
couldn’t  use,  “even  as  small  amount  as  a  quart  of  beans.”  They  would  can  or  make 
soup  from  any  donation,  and  would  even  send  Camp  Fire  Girls  to  pick  up  the  pro¬ 
duce.  The  request  for  donations  came  with  this  message:  “HELP  THE  COUNTRY 
to  save  waste  and  store  all  the  food  raised  by  sending  your  big  or  little  surplus  to 
the  kitchen.”66 

Later  in  1917,  the  committee  held  a  sale  for  volunteers,  who  were  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  six  quarts  for  each  day  they  had  worked,  at  an  average  of  20  cents  a  jar.  A 
reported  1,650  glass  jars  of  beans,  beets,  summer  squash,  carrots,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  cherries,  plums,  jellies,  etc.  were  sold  in  quart  and  pint  jars.67  A  free 
“war  lunch”  was  served,  attended  by  90  women. 

In  December  2017,  a  census  of  Weston  households  found  that  24,000  jars  had  been 
canned  at  home,  with  an  additional  60  families  who  had  “canned  but  not  counted.” 
Fifty  families  had  canned  none.68  [Author’s  note:  the  word  “none”  was  italicized 
for  emphasis,  indicating  disapproval]  The  committee’s  report  noted  that  Weston 
had  256  members  of  the  Weston  Food  Conservation  League  and  365  members  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  (Hoover  Pledge  Card).  Signing  the  “Hoover 

Pledge  Card”  was  used  as  a  way  to  “make 
people  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  stay  true 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Food  Administration 
and  conserve  food,”  according  to  studies 
of  Hoover’s  methods.69 

At  Hillcrest  Farm,  Marion  Case  and  her 
Hillcrest  Boys  were  heavily  involved  in 
both  food  production  and  food  conserva¬ 
tion  through  canning.  (See  pages  31-33) 
The  Canning  Kitchen  and  Hillcrest  can¬ 
ning  efforts  continued  through  1918. 


OF  COURSe  (  CAN! 


Im  patriotic  as  can  be— 

And  ration  points  wont  worry  me!' 
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Food  Conservation  in  1918 


In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  Weston  column  in  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune 
included  a  long  article  on  “Food  Conservation  Work  in  Weston:  How  Weston  is 
Trying  to  Co-operate  with  the  Food  Administration.”70  The  article  reported  on 
efforts  of  the  Weston  Unit  of  the  Women’s  Committee  for  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  In  March,  cards  and  leaflets  had  been  distributed  by  a  house-to-house 
canvas,  and  14  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  Food  Administration,  making 
a  total  of  380  for  Weston.  Eighteen  women  had  signed  a  pledge  to  buy  no  more 
wheat  until  the  next  crop  came  in,  and  more  were  being  solicited.  A  mass  meeting 
had  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee, 
with  three  speakers  on  the  seriousness  of  the  food  problem. 

The  article  reported  that  a  “Food  Facts  Bureau”  had  opened  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Old  Town  Hall  in  March  1918,  in  the  charge  of  a  five-person  committee  with  Mrs. 
F.  Van  Nuys  as  chairman.  There  were  small  exhibits,  information,  and  recipes;  and 
since  the  opening  there  had  been  three  principal  exhibits,  on  milk,  waste,  and  wheat 
substitutes.  Women  were  encouraged  to  bring  samples  of  good  war  recipes,  which 
were  served  during  the  lunch  hour.  An  average  of  75  workers  a  day  came  to  the  hall 
on  the  days  the  Red  Cross  and  French  Wounded  Branches  met  there  for  war  work.71 

Until  the  World  War  I 
years,  Americans  were 
not  used  to  eating  corn, 
which  was  raised  primar¬ 
ily  for  animal  feed.  But 
cornmeal  could  take  the 
place  of  wheat  in  baking 
and  corn  syrup  could  be 
used  to  make  candy  and 
other  sweets.  Corn  starch 
could  be  used  for  pie  fill¬ 
ings  and  sauces  and  corn 
oil  for  general  cooking. 

On  March  30,  residents 
were  urged  to  attend  a 
demonstration  lecture  at 
Weston  High  School  on 
the  use  of  corn  meal: 


POTATO-AND-BARLEY  DOUGHNUTS 

\\i  cupfuls  barley  flour  1  egg  and  1  yolk 

1  cupful  wheat  flour  %  cupful  sugar 

Yi  teaspoonful  salt  Yi  cupful  mashed  potatoes 

Y  teaspoonful  mace  1  teaspoonful  melted  Crisco 

Y  teaspooniui  soda  Y  cupful  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 

2  level  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Pass  all  the  dry  ingredients  through  the  sieve  together.  Beat  the  egg  and 
yolk,  beat  in  the  suear,  potato,  Crisco, and  buttermilk  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Knead  a  little  of  the  dough  at  a  time,  pat  and  roll  into  a  sheet,  cut  in  rings 
and  fry  in  deep  Crisco.  This  makes  about  two  dozen  doughnuts. 
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At  this  time  when  all  housewives  are  called 
upon  to  make  use  of  receipts  [sic]  which  call 
for  wheat  substitutes,  it  is  an  unusual  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  the  opportunity  of  actually  see¬ 
ing  these  receipts  [sic]  made.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  .  .  .  ‘Aunt  Portia  Smiley ”  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Southern  cook .  .  .will  give  a  talk  and 
demonstration  on  Corn  Meal.  She  will  make 
and  cook  various  dishes  and  allow  anyone  in 
the  audience  who  so  desires  to  taste  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 72 

Tickets  were  50  cents  each  and  a  leaflet  would 
be  available  with  “many  valuable  receipts.” 

Church  organizations  were  urged  to  be  sure 
that  church  suppers  and  refreshments  served 
on  other  social  occasions  be  in  conformity 
with  conservation  principles.  A  list  of  what 
would  be  sold  by  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  one  of  their 
fundraisers  included  “war  sweets,”  presumably  made  with  little  or  no  wheat  flour, 
butter,  or  sugar.73 

On  April  26,  1918,  a  newspaper  article  headlined,  “Helping  the  Soldiers  and  the 
Farmers,”  submitted  by  the  Weston  Committee  on  Food  Conservation,  urged  resi¬ 
dents  to  use  potatoes  instead  of  wheat: 

The  French  army  bread  ration  has  just  been  cut  down  because  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Wheat  and  rye  are  necessary  to  our  armies  and  those  of  our  allies, 
because  without  them  a  raised  bread  cannot  be  made  .  ...  An  army  cannot 
have  muffins  and  potatoes  for  their  meals  in  the  trenches. 

We  can  use  potatoes  instead  of  bread.  One  medium  sized  potato  equals 
two  slices  of  bread.  .  .  . 

Do  not  have  toast  for  breakfast  —  HAVE  CREAMED  POTATOES.  Do  not 
have  bread  for  dinner  —  HAVE  BAKED  POTATOES.  Do  not  have  bread 
for  supper  —  HA  VE  SCALLOPED  POTATOES.  Try  them  in  forty  different 
ways.  Corn  and  potato  muffins  are  delicious. 

The  most  important  of  all  shipments  to  make  abroad  today  is  WHEAT.  4 


COPN 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  NATION 


I '  1 


SERVE  SOME  WAY 
EVERY  MEAL 

APPETIZING 

NOURISHING 

ECONOMICAL 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Will  you  have  a  part 

in 

"Victory? 


Every  Garden  a  Munition  Plant' 

(Mn  L*lkrap  ftat-V. 


By  the  early  20th  century,  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  largely  an  industrial  rather 
than  an  agricultural  state.  Farmers 
had  migrated  to  urban  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  paying  higher  wages, 
and  dairymen  were  being  hit  by  high 
prices  for  grain.  Normally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Public  Safety  (M.C.P.S),  Massachusetts  produced  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
food  it  required;  and  only  about  five  percent  of  the  population  of  3,800,000  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  state  had  five  million  fewer  acres  under 
tillage  than  fifty  years  before.75 


On  the 
Homefront: 

Agriculture 


Increasing  Cultivated  Land 


In  the  early  spring  of  1917,  the  M.C.P.C.  conducted  a  campaign  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cultivated  acreage.  School  and  home  gardens,  factory  gardens,  and 
community  gardens  were  encouraged.76  The  town  of  Weston  did  its  part  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  newly  created  Town  Common  land  to  the  local  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  to  be  used  for  cultivation.77  But  it  was  clear  that  the  chief  contribution  in 
effective  production  would  have  to  come  from  farms,  and  the  problem  for  farmers 
was  the  high  price  of  farm  labor. 


Alleviating  Farm  Labor  Shortages 

To  deal  with  the  labor  shortage,  the  M.C.P.C.  developed  a  plan  to  mobilize  high 
school  boys  too  young  for  military  service  and  move  them  where  farm  labor  was 
needed,  “making  them  understand  that  enlistment  for  farm  service  was  in  all 
ways  as  patriotic  as  any  other  service  they  could  render  in  the  Nation’s  defense.”78 
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Camps  were  set  up  in  13  Massachusetts  towns,  one  per  town  except  for  Weston, 
which  had  three.79  The  Town  of  Weston  provided  financial  aid  to  equip  one  of  these 
camps,  on  the  Louis  W.  Dean  farm  near  the  Lincoln  town  line.  The  other  two  were 
located  on  the  estates  of  Charles  H.  Jones  and  Charles  W.  Hubbard.  In  all,  about  50 
boys  from  out  of  town  worked  on  Weston  farms  in  the  summer  of  1917.80  Newspa¬ 
per  accounts  indicate  that  the  school  boys  came  from  Newton.81  In  the  1917  Town 
Report ,  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  reported  that  plowing  and  harrowing  had 
been  done  practically  at  cost  for  nearly  one  hundred  families.  In  addition,  fertilizer 
was  delivered  and  seed  potatoes  were  sold  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 

According  to  the  M.C.P.S.  final  report,  1600  boys  were  placed  on  Massachusetts 
farms  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  2500  in  1918.  Nine  hundred  of  these  boys  lived 
in  the  camps,  while  the  others  worked  from  home.  The  report  estimated  that  the 
2500  boys  added  nearly  two  million  dollars  to  the  supply  of  farm  products  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  year  191 8. 82 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  a  conference  was  called  to  plan  for  the  work  of  women  in 
agriculture.  While  less  extensive  than  the  school-boy  program,  many  women 
were  placed  on  farms  and  gentleman’s  farms 


Marian  Case  and  Hillcrest  Farm 

One  Weston  estate  owner  in  a  unique  position  to  help  with  both  food  production 
and  conservation  was  Marian  Case.  In  1909,  she  had  started  Hillcrest  Farm, 

a  unique  combination  of  a  model  farm  “for 
experiments  in  scientific  agriculture”  and  a 
summer  work/study  program  in  horticulture 
for  local  boys.  Her  land,  now  known  as  the 
Case  Estates,  was  adjacent  to  her  parents’ 
country  home,  now  known  as  Case  House. 
Every  summer  up  to  20  boys  between  ages  12 
and  18  worked  at  Hillcrest. 

Marian  Case  compiled  and  printed  annual 
reports,  known  as  the  “Green  Books,” 
describing  what  was  accomplished  each  sum¬ 
mer  at  Hillcrest  Farm.  The  1917  book  includes 
an  essay  by  E.  Stanley  Hobbs  Jr,  one  of  the 
older  boys,  entitled  “The  Nation’s  Call,  and 

Miss  Marian  Case 
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In  her  1917  Green  Book,  Marian  Case  wrote:  “ Hillcrest  Farm  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest  boy  has  been  inspired  with  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  work  that  must 
be  done  for  the  country.  ”  (c.  1938  photo  courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society.) 


How  We  Answered  It.”  That  year  Miss  Case  purchased  an  additional  five  acres 
between  Wellesley  and  Ash  Street  from  the  Hastings  brothers,  who  were  unable  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  sold  it  to  help  with  the  national  need.  In  addition,  Miss  Case 
asked  George  Milton,  who  had  life  tenancy  on  the  adjacent  property  at  137  Wellesley 
Street,  if  she  could  use  his  land  to  plant  more  beans..  She  writes:  “New  men  had  to 
be  engaged  that  the  farm  might  be  run  to  its  limit.”83 

The  five  Hastings  acres  were  planted  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  squash.  In 
total,  the  farm  cultivated  approximately  25  acres  in  1917,  twice  as  many  as  in 
1915.  Intensive  farming  was  introduced;  for  example,  bush  beans  and  melons  were 
planted  in  alternate  rows  of  the  same  land.  After  the  beans  were  harvested,  the 
vines  were  removed  and  the  melons  were  harvested. 

Miss  Case  was  equally  passionate  about  food  conservation.  In  May  1917,  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  railroad  carload  of  fruit  jars.  In  the  annual  Green  Book  she  wrote: 

It  took  some  time  to  haul  them  from  the  station.  They  filled  up  the  lower 
floor  of  an  empty  house  on  the  farm.  But  the  people’s  need  for  them  has 
been  shown  by  the  way  .  .  .  they  have  come  for  them.  Hardly  a  day  has 
passed  but  someone  has  called  or  telephoned,  even  into  October.  For  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  the  quart  jars  at  70  cents  a  dozen,  when  they  were 
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PROVIDE  for  SHORTAGE  of  FOOD 


selling  in  the  city  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half*4 


Vegetables,  Berries  and  Fruit  for  Preserving 
Can  be  Bought  Through  the  Summer 


Hillcrest  had  its  own  can¬ 
ning  operation.  In  1917, 
900  jars  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  preserved  “by 
expert  canners,  sometimes 
assisted  by  the  boys.”  The 
boys  did  their  canning  on 
rainy  days  at  The  Sentinels, 
her  name  for  the  house  at 
101  Wellesley  Street  that 
was  used  for  staff  housing. 


AT  LOW  MARKET  PRICES 
AT 


Hillcrest  Farm 


Wellesley  Street,  Weston 


Telephone,  Waltham  208 


The  Ball  Ideal  Jars  sold  at  the  following  prices: 
Quart  Size  -  70  cents  a  dozen 

Pint  Size  -  65  cents  a  dozen 

Jelly  Tumblers,  35  cents  a  dozen 


On  May  5  and  12,  1917,  Miss  Case  opened  her  clubhouse  at  133  Wellesley  Street 
for  a  Red  Cross  sale.  Hardy  perennials,  a  variety  of  other  flowers,  and  “other  use¬ 
ful  and  fancy  articles  for  the  garden”  netted  a  profit  of  $454.63.  Miss  Case  wrote 
“our  friends  were  most  kind  in  trimming  hats,  contributing  photographs,  making 
aprons,  and  sending  in  plants  from  their  gardens.”85  For  her  annual  summer  lecture 
series  open  to  the  boys  and  the  community,  Miss  Case  scheduled  three  speakers  on 
the  subject  of  food  production. 

Stanley  Hobbs  concluded  his  1917  Green  Book  essay  as  follows: 

The  patriotic  work  done  by  Miss  Case  in  financing  and  governing  the  farm 
another  year  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  boys  have  [sic]  accom¬ 
plished  much  this  summer.  The  boys  have  worked  willingly,  of  their  own 
initiative,  requiring  but  few  reprimands.  Hillcrest  Farm  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest  boy  has  been  inspired  with  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
work  which  must  be  done  for  the  country.86 

In  the  1918  Green  Book,  Miss  Case  described  the  scene  on  November  11,  1917, 
when  a  large  group  assembled  in  front  of  the  Weston  library  to  witness  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  tablet  in  honor  of  the  men  of  Weston  serving  in  the  war  for  Democracy 
and  Freedom.  The  Hillcrest  Boys  had  raised  the  money  for  the  tablet  (see  page 
20-21)  Two  former  Hillcrest  boys,  Edward  Tubs  and  Wilbur  Hallett,  were  in  the 
service.  Miss  Case  also  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Harold  Weaver,  a  black  former 
Hillcrest  boy  who  was  the  son  of  Miss  Cases’s  cook: 

You  do  me  honor,  Miss  Case,  when  you  tell  me  that  I  am  the  first  Hillcrest 
Boy  to  come  to  France.  My  Hillcrest  pin  is  ever  with  me  on  the  lapel  of  my 
blouse.  ...  I  hope  to  bring  it  safely  from  No  Man’s  Land  to  Weston  again 
so  that  you  yourself  may  see  the  pin  that  has  travelled  4,000  miles.”87 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


On  the 
Homefront: 

Relief  Work 


American  Red  Cross 

Civilian  activities  in  World  War  I  spanned  multiple  agencies,  some  already  exist¬ 
ing  and  well-known,  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,Y.W.C.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
Salvation  Army,  along  with  many  formed  to  aid  specific  groups  from  Belgian 
school  children  to  the  French  Wounded  (see  page  8). 

The  largest  of  the  relief  agencies  was  the  American  Red  Cross.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  conflict,  the  Red  Cross  provided  relief  to  war-torn  European  countries, 
first  with  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  supplies  and  later  with  hospital  garments, 
surgical  bandages,  and  refugee  clothing  sent  to  Red  Cross  societies  in  Europe.  A 
Production  Corps  started  in  1916  as  a  result  of  these  early  efforts. 

With  the  U.S.  entry  into  the  war,  the  Production  Corps  expanded  to  encompass  the 
active  U.  S.  military.  Other  services  that  developed  during  the  war  effort  included 
hospital  service,  camp,  canteen,  motor  corps,  and  home  service.  But  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Corps  was  ultimately  the  most  popular.  It  didn’t  require  any  special  training, 
and  tasks  were  accomplished  quickly. 

The  Army  and  Navy  regularly  requested  thousands  of  surgical  dressings  and  what 
were  referred  to  as  “comfort”  items  for  the  men,  including  hand-knit  socks  and 
sweaters,  soap,  and  razors.  Between  1917  and  1919,  over  eight  million  chapter 
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women,  along  with  many  Junior  Red  Cross  members,  produced  over  370  million 
relief  articles  for  the  Allied  armed  forces  and  civilians  in  Europe.88 


Red  Cross  Fundraising  in  Weston 

The  American  Red  Cross  raised  funds  through  social  events,  membership  drives, 
and  regional  campaigns  like  those  used  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds.  Less  than  a  month 
after  the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Germany,  Weston  elites  were  attending  a  patriotic 
ball  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  to  benefit  the  Red  Cross.  “Inspiring  music,”  and  a 
“brilliant  procession  of  officers  of  the  regular  army  and  navy,”  marked  the  open¬ 
ing.  Among  the  1200  guests  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Young,  “attired  in  green  tulle 
and  green  velvet”  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Emmons  (Charlotte  Young), 
“in  tan  brocaded  velvet.”89 

In  December  1917,  the  Red  Cross  held  a  meeting  at  Weston  Town  Hall  featuring 
remarks  by  town  leaders  followed  by  moving  pictures  illustrating  their  work.  A 
newspaper  item  noted:  “The  Red  Cross  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  enroll  new 
members  and  with  much  success.”90  A  report  on  the  1917  Christmas  Red  Cross 
Drive  in  Weston  showed  that  1,198  members  had  paid  the  lowest  amount,  $1,  and 
six  had  paid  the  highest,  $100,  for  a  total  of  1267  new  members  and  $2,018.  Added 
to  memberships  already  received,  the  total  was  1574  Red  Cross  members  out  of  a 
Weston  population  of  2,342  in  191 5.91 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  Red  Cross  launched  a  campaign  for  a  second  War  Fund 
of  $100  million,  with  division  captains,  quotas,  and  appeals  to  town  pride.  Robert 
Winsor  served  as  chairman  of  Team  7  of  the  12  sections  of  Boston.  In  an  interim 
report  on  May  24,  Weston  had  raised  251  percent  of  its  quota,  and  the  only  town 
leading  Weston  was  Milton,  which  had  raised  314  percent.  In  contrast,  Way  land’s 
quota  of  $2,258  was  only  a  third  of  Weston’s  but  only  $725  or  32  per  cent  had 
been  raised.  Weston  was  accounted  the  “honor”  town  for  exceeding  its  allotment 
greatly  in  a  very  short  time.92  Such  comparisons  between  towns  were  a  common¬ 
place  strategy.  To  boast  giving,“Give  a  Day’s  Pay”  was  the  slogan  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  charged  with  solicting  subscriptions  from  employees  of  business  and 
industries.  The  Hook  &  Hastings  Organ  Company  was  one  of  the  “100  per  cent” 
contributors  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  its  thirty-three  employees  all  subscribing.93 

In  all,  Robert  Winsor  raised  $202,101  for  his  overall  division.  Weston  raised 
$26,002,  or  419  per  cent  of  its  quota  of  $6,208,  standing  third  in  the  state.94  Some 
weeks  later,  the  newspaper  listed  the  following  subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross 
Fund:  Grant  Walker,  $1,000;  C.  J.  Paine  Jr,  $1,000;  and  B.  Loring  Young,  $1,000; 
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First  Parish  Church,  $3,000;  the  firm  of  Win.  Filene  &  Sons’  Co.,  $5,000;  and 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  which  Robert  Winsor  was  a  partner,  $100,000. l,4A  On 
Saturday,  May  18,  Weston  was  represented  in  a  Red  Cross  parade  in  Boston  by 
Miss  Mary  P.  Winsor’s  delegation. 


Junior  Red  Cross 

One  of  several  ways  Weston  schools  got  involved  in  the  war  effort  was  that 
every  pupil  from  grade  5  to  12,  with  all  their  teachers,  were  members  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  participated  in  their  war  efforts.95 

At  Weston  High  School,  the  girls  meet  every  Thursday  afternoon  for  work  on 
refugee  garments,  comfort  pads,  and  other  items.  The  boys  meet  every  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  to  make  knitting  needles,  trench  candles,  gun-wipes,  etc.  The 
Camp  Fire  Girls  presented  a  knitting  machine  to  the  Boys  Branch  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  A  reported  twelve  dozen  trench  candles,  one  dozen  refugee  gar¬ 
ments,  and  four  dozen  gun-wipes  were  sent  off  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  191 8.96  In  March,  the  freshman  class  raised  money  by  presenting  a  series 
of  Mother  Goose-themed  tableaux  in  the  school  hall  one  Friday  afternoon.97 
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After  the  opening  of  the  new  Weston  Town  Hall  in  November  1917,  the  Old  Town  Hall 
(above)  was  devoted  to  relief  work  and  other  war-related  activities.  (Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society) 


Sewing  for  a  Worthy  Cause 


As  soon  as  the  call  went  out,  thousands  of  Americans  began  knitting  socks, 
sweaters,  mufflers,  helmets  and  wristlets  based  on  detailed  instruction  booklets 
and  patterns  approved  by  the  armed  forces. 

When  U.  S.  soldiers  began  arriving  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Commission  was  set  up  to  provide  services  to  the  soldiers.  Because 
the  American  Fund  for  the  French  Wounded  (A.F.F.W.)  was  doing  similar  work, 
the  two  organizations  agreed  to  cooperate.  A  newspaper  issue  put  out  by  the 
French  Wounded,  dated  September-October  1917,  explained  that  the  identity  of 
the  A.F.F.W.  would  continue  as  an  independent  women’s  organization  and  that 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  would  provide  a  greater  facility  for  extending 
relief  in  hospital  and  emergency  work: 

Our  committees  at  home  can  work  on  the  assurance  that  the  glorious 
wounded  of  France  are  still  their  charge  and  there  is  not  a  hospital 
but  that  counts  on  the  generosity  of  the  American  Fund  for  the  French 
Wounded 9S 

The  chairman  of  the  Weston  Branch  of  the  A.F.F.W.  was  Miss  Anna  Hall  (1877  - 
1978),  niece  of  Anna  Coburn  Hastings.  In  1913  she  had  traveled  from  her  home 
in  California  to  live  with  her  aunt,  the  wife  of  organ  factory  owner  Francis  Henry 
Hastings.  Hall  quickly  assumed  an  important  leadership  role  in  the  women’s  war 
work. 

For  more  than  two  years,  from  December  1916  to  March  1919,  the  Weston  Branch 
of  the  A.F.F.W.  met  regularly,  spending  many  hours  cutting  and  sewing  refugee 
garments  and  preparing  surgical  dressings.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  these  meetings 
were  held  on  Tuesdays  from  9  to  5  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Parish  Church." 

After  the  new  Town  Hall  opened  in  late  1917,  war  work  shifted  to  the  Old  Town 
Hall.  In  January  1918,  the  newspaper  reported  that  extensive  improvements  were 
being  made  to  the  1848  Greek  Revival  structure,  which  would  be  occupied  by  the 
Red  Cross  Society  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Also  headquartered  here  was  the 
A.F.F.W.  and  the  Red  Cross  chapter  in  charge  of  Christmas  parcels  for  soldiers 
overseas.100  A  small  room  in  the  building  was  also  used  for  promoting  food  con¬ 
servation  (see  page  28). 
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Anna  Hall  was  the  neice  of  Anna 
Coburn  Hastings,  wife  of  organ 
factory  owner  Francis  Henry 
Hastings.  Hall  was  Chair  of  the 
Weston  branch  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded.  She 
never  married  and  lived  in  the 
Hastings  house  at  190  North  Ave¬ 
nue  until  her  death  in  1978  at 
age  101. 


In  February  1918,  the  newspaper  reported  that  an  electric  cutting  machine,  installed 
in  the  “Red  Cross  workroom”  was  “proving  of  great  value.”101  At  a  meeting  of  the 
society  on  January  29,  3,000  surgical  dressings  had  been  made,  “which  shows  what 
a  valuable  help  to  the  work  is  the  recently  installed  electric  cutter.”102  The  Weston 
Branch  of  the  Special  Aid  Society  joined  in,  urging  their  members  to  devote  Mon¬ 
days  to  the  making  of  the  “millions  of  surgical  dressings”  needed  every  day.103 

“Remember  the  War”  meetings  for  war  work  were  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  9  am  to  5  pm  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7:30  to  10.  Announcements  urged 
participation:  “The  country  needs  your  help.  Will  you  lag  or  help  pull?”104  The 
Wednesday  night  meetings,  scheduled  so  that  men  could  help  make  surgical  dress¬ 
ings,  were  open  to  women  if  they  wanted  to  come  out  at  night.105  Occasionally,  a 
speaker  would  come  in  to  promote  something,  for  example  War  Stamps,  while 
workers  knitted  or  sewed.106 


“ Can  Anyone  Do  Better  than  This ?” 

Human  interest  stories  promoted  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  Red  Cross  and 
A.F.F.W.  volunteers.  One  member  was  said  to  have  traveled  five  miles  to  attend  a 
meeting,  walking  two  of  the  five.  A  newspaper  item  described  a  women  who  was 
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knitting  articles  using  yarn  raised  and  spun  in  the  town  some  twenty  years  before 
from  sheep  owned  by  Mr.  Herbert  Merriam  of  Cherry  Brook  Farm.107  Newspaper 
articles  singled  out  those  whose  production  was  most  impressive,  as  in  this  exam¬ 
ple: 

It  seems  worthy  of  record  that  one  Weston  family  Mrs.  Orpha  Moore  and 
her  daughter ,  Miss  Mary ,  have  up  to  the  close  of  this  month  made  for  the 
French  wounded  society  the  following  articles:  100  pairs  socks .  19  sweat¬ 
ers,  and  27  caps,  as  well  as  12  articles  for  the  Grenfell  Mission,  2  pairs 
mittens  and  3  hoods.108 

Newspaper  items  encouraged  competition,  reporting,  for  example,  that  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Red  Cross  had  received  wool  for  a  sleeveless  sweater  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  and  completed  the  garment  by  Wednesday  night,  having  only 
the  evening  and  spare  moments  at  her  disposal.  “Can  anyone  do  better  than  this?”109 

A  newspaper  report  in  May  1918  praised  83-year-old  Adaline  Sanderson: 

Weston  should  be  proud  of  one  of  her  old  ladies,  Adaline  Sanderson  of 
South  Weston,  widow  of  the  late  George  Sanderson  of  Elm  streeta.  Mrs. 
Sanderson  .  .  .  wears  no  glasses  on  account  of  partial  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  sews  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  She  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  Red  Cross: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Sanderson, 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  us  to  receive  your  15  pillows 
and  22  wash  mittens.  The  work  was  beautifully  done  and  one  appreciates 
so  much  your  patriotic  interest  in  our  work.  .  .  .lw 

In  January  1919,  the  Weston  A.F.F.W.  and  Red  Cross  printed  a  “Summary  of  War 
Relief  Work  in  Weston”  compiled  by  Anna  Hall,  French  Relief  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Chandler  Robbins,  Red  Cross  Committee  chairman.  The  statistics  were  impres¬ 
sive.  In  one  year,  the  French  Relief  produced  12,856  surgical  dressings,  1,078  knit¬ 
ted  articles  (sweaters,  socks,  French  caps,  etc),  4,288  items  categorized  as  hospital 
supplies  (pillows,  pillow  slips,  bandages),  warm  garments  including  720  day  shirts 
and  498  sleeveless  vests,  and  miscellaneous  items  such  as  23  Belgian  Relief  lay¬ 
ettes  and  175  Christmas  bags  —  not  to  mention  480  bars  of  chocolate.  The  Red 
Cross  production  list  was  similarly  admirable.111 

With  the  summary  came  a  request  for  contributions  on  a  regular  monthly  basis  to 
meet  the  need  for  $600  a  month  to  buy  supplies: 

Every  inhabitant  of  Weston,  young  and  old,  should  undertake  some  share 
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of  responsibility  for  this  Relief  Work,  so  necessary  to  our  own  soldiers  as 
well  as  to  those  of  our  Allies.  The  immediate  need  is  appalling!  We  can 
find  the  workers!  Will  you  help  by  pledging  a  monthly  sum  of  money ,  no 
matter  how  small,  to  be  used for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  supplies?  112 


A  Thank  You  Letter  from  A.F.F.  W.  to  Anna  Hat! 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  an  eloquent  letter  sent  from  Paris 
on  January  21,  1919,  written  by  Anna  Murray  Vail,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded,  to  Anna  Hall,  thanking  her  for  a  contribution  of 
$600  from  the  Weston  Branch  and  describing  the  situation  in  France  after  the 
Armistice: 

The  homing  instinct  of  the  French  race  is  stronger  perhaps  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  prevent 
a  too  early  return  to  their  devastated  homes,  the  people  somehow  or 
other  manage  to  inveigle  the  authorities  into  giving  them  passes  to  the 
North  and  East.  Added  to  which  the  inevitable  relaxation  of  a  military 
control  over  the  devastated  country  has  helped  many  to  slip  through. 

The  result. ..has  been  that  there  are  thousands  in  an  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute  condition  in  the  larger  centers  and  a  lesser  number  in  the  smaller 
centers.  .  .  .The  despair  of  the  home-comers  when  they  find  their  vil¬ 
lages  a  heap  of  white  stone,  and  the  misery  of  the  larger  towns,  has 
been  great  indeed.  In  the  centers  that  escaped  entire  destruction  by 
Germans,  they  before  leaving  carefully  destroyed  all  plumbing  as  well 
as  the  wells  and  store  houses,  so  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
towns  are  absolutely  unspeakable.  And  it  seems  almost  as  if  it  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  clean  them  up. 

. .  .the  drafts  [funds] from  the  New  England  Committee  will  help  us  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  The  garments  that  you  have  sent  us  are  distributed 
without  delay  and  nothing  is  wasted.  Today  some  Boston  cases  have  been 
unpacked,  and  you  would  have  thought  we  had  discovered  a  gold  mine, 
for  everythingwas  perfectly  beautiful,  and  it  warmed  our  hearts  to  think 
of the joy  the  recipients  would feel  when  they  put  on  these  warm  clothes. 1,3 
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Books  for  Soldiers 

In  addition  to  money  and  practical  items 
needed  for  soldiers,  a  plea  went  out  in  July 
1917  for  books,  which  were  collected  by 
libraries  in  Weston  and  other  towns  and 
distributed  by  the  Red  Cross,  Y.M.C.A. 
and  other  organizations  to  huts,  hospitals, 
and  canteens: 

It  is  desirable  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  assembled 
in  the  various  camps  should  find 
available  for  free  hours  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  reading  matter.  The 
Free  Public  Library  Commission 
and  the  Library  have  provided 
books  for  guardsmen  but  many 
more  books  are  needed.  .  .  .  The 

Library  invites  the  citizens  of  our  town  to  contribute  whatever  books  they 
can  spare.  .  .  .The  books  should  be  readable.  For  old  and  uninteresting 
books  there  will  be  little  use,  but  among  the  soldiers  will  be  found  men 
of  varying  tastes,  and  almost  any  current  book  of  general  interest  will 
be  likely  to  find  readers.  Good  novels  and  stories  of  adventure  will  be 
in  demand,  and  books  of  history,  biography,  travels,  essays,  science  and 
especially  books  about  the  war — in  short  almost  any  book  that  appeals  to 
the  average  reader  will  be  acceptable.  Elementary  text-books  for  learning 
the  French  language  and  easy  French  readers  will  also  be  welcome  ...  1,4 
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WANTED 

FOR.  OUR  MEN 
*IN  CAMP  AND, 
OVER  THERE 

TAKE  YOUR  GIFTS  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Collecting  Peach  Stones  for  Gas  Masks 

The  1918  Town  Report  gives  the  following  summary  of  war-related  involvement  of 
children  and  their  teachers  in  the  public  schools: 

Various  forms  of  War  Service  have  been  continued.  Pupils  have  worked 
for  the  Red  Cross,  have  industriously  collected  nuts  and  peach-stones  for 
gas-mask  uses,  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  Work  and  Earn  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Drive  movement,  and  have  steadily  continued  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Thrift  Stamps. 
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The  report  continues  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  distributed  posters  and  notices  of  various 
war  activities  and  have  done  good  work  in  obtaining  Red  Cross  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  the  summer  vacation 

Above  all,  credit  is  due  to  children  who  have  themselves  earned,  and 
cheerfully  paid  in ,  money  for  the  soldiers  in  the  United  Drive  movement. 
This  money  reached  a  total  of  $219 — a  large  sum  for  the  children  them¬ 
selves  to  earn.,h 

Weston  Baptists  not  only  helped  through  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  but  also  gave 
Minister  Perry  a  three-month  leave  of  absence  to  work  with  the  soldiers. 

Weston  boys  were  urged  to  take  notice  of  how  the  Girl  Scouts  were  earning 
money  “for  a  kind  purpose.”: 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  American  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Edith  Perry 
and  Miss  Helen  Roberts  have  been  doing  a  stunt  that  will  make  Weston 
boys  take  notice.  Desiring  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  a  kind  purpose 
they  are  cutting  and  splitting  cord  wood  for  a  fair  wage.  The  days  when 
the  only  tool  which  a  girl  could  use  successfully  was  a  needle  have  gone 
by. 1,6 


Working  for  the  Cause:  The  Fiske  Family 

Wealthy  Weston  residents  concentrated  on  favored  causes  or  spread  their 
money,  work,  and  social  prestige  among  many.  Their  society  appearances  and 
financial  contributions  were  regularly  reported  in  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press 
Tribune.  In  one  amusing  example,  Weston  selectman  B.  Loring  Young  signed 
up  his  three-day-old  son  for  a  subscription  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Fund. 
The  newspaper  noted:  “It  is  presumed  that  he  signed  with  his  mark  rather  than 
his  name  in  full.”117 

Several  prominent  Weston  families  stand  out  in  their  devotion  to  war-related 
causes,  including  Robert  Winsor,  (see  pages  10  and  45),  the  Fiske  family,  and 
Theresa  Filene  (Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Filene). 

Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.,  the  great-grandson  of  lawyer  Isaac  Fiske,  lived  in  Boston 
but  had  close  ties  to  Weston,  the  location  of  the  family  country  estate,  “Stadle- 
igh”  on  Concord  Road  (since  demolished).  With  his  wife  Mary  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  he  traveled  abroad  in  1914,  living  for  a  time  in  England.  One  of  their 
children,  Charles  III,  died  in  France  in  August  1918  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
(See  upcoming  Spring  2019  issue  for  more  on  Charles  III  and  his  memorial  at 
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the  corner  of  Concord  and  Boston  Post  Roads) 


Charles  Jr.  and  his  wife  Mary  are  mentioned  often  in  newspaper  articles,  as 
members  of  committees  and  patronesses  of  events  aiding  the  American  Fund 

for  the  French  Wounded,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambulance  Field  Service  and 
other  war-related  organizations. 
Mary  Fiske  was  so  well  known 
for  her  war  work  that  her  portrait 
appeared  in  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Sunday  Boston  Herald  in  the 
spring  of  1918  as  one  of  the  noted 
war  workers.118  She  was  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  United  Can¬ 
teen  Committee  of  Boston,  made 
up  of  organizations  and  individu¬ 
als  working  for  the  recreation  and 
comfort  of  men  in  the  service.119 
In  1919,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Special  Aid  Society,  she  opened  her 
home  at  39  Bay  State  Road  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  use  of  officers  and  their 
wives  passing  through  the  city.120 


Above:  Artist  Gertrude  Fiske  made  this  oil 
painting  of  an  unknown  World  War  I  soldier, 
perhaps  based  on  her  brother  Gardiner,  who 
was  also  tall  and  lean  and  smoked  a  pipe.  The 
painting  was  donated  to  the  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  is  20/3  by  Artemis  Willis.  Below: 
Draft  of  a  naval  recruiting  poster  by  Gertrude 
Fiske  (Private  Collection) 


The  wife  and  children  of  Charles  Jr.’s 
uncle  Andrew  were  also  involved. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Fiske  (Gertrude  Hors- 
ford)  was  a  patroness  at  charity 
entertainments,  as  was  her  daughter 
Cornelia.  Daughter  Gertrude,  the 
noted  artist,  designed  posters  for 
the  recruiting  branch  of  the  Public 
Safety  Committee.  Another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hannah,  was  not  content  to 
work  at  home  and  traveled  to  France 
to  work  with  refugees,  (see  Spring 
2019  issue  for  more  about  Hannah 
Fiske).  Their  son  Gardiner  enlisted 
in  May  1917  and  served  as  a  fighter 
pilot  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant. 
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Therese  File/te 


Another  active  volunteer  was  Theresa  Filene,  who  with 
her  husband,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  and  two  daughters,  sum¬ 
mered  in  Weston  on  Coburn  Road. 

Mrs.  Filene  was  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  the  war  work  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  raising  money  to  establish  “hostess  houses” 
at  army  camps  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  to  house  young 
women  involved  in  war  work.  121 

She  was  also  very  active  in  hospitality  and  the  entertainment  of  soldiers.  One  news¬ 
paper  article  called  her  a  “pioneer  organizer  of  community  dances  in  Boston,  hav¬ 
ing  started  them  on  her  own  initiative  in  1917.”121A  The  dances  were  initially  held  in 
several  cooperating  Boston  hotels,  including  the  Vendome  and  Copley  Plaza,  with 
initial  expenses  borne  by  Mrs.  Filene  and  various  girls’  organizations  interested 
in  providing  recreation  and  hospitality  for  service  men.  When  the  work  merged 
with  the  Boston  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Mrs.  Filene  became  Chair  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Entertainments.122  In  addition  to  dances,  she  planned  musical 
entertainments  for  convalescent  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  local  hospitals.  Mrs. 
Filene  was  also  one  of  50  people  appointed  by  the  governor  to  arrange  a  fitting 
welcome  for  returning  soldiers.123 

During  the  post-war  period,  when  Theresa  Filene  was  still  involved  with  hospital¬ 
ity  events  in  Boston  and  New  York  City,  she  took  on  the  job  of  Chair  of  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Committee  of  the  newly  formed  Women’s  Community  League  and  was  in 
charge  of  Saturday  evening  dances  in  Weston. 


The  Halifax  Explosion 

On  the  morning  of  December  6,  1917,  the  Norwegian  vessel  S.S.  Imo  collided  with 
the  S.S  Mont-Blanc,  a  French  cargo  ship  laden  with  high  explosives  intended  for 
the  war  effort.  The  collision  occurred  in  the  Narrows,  a  straight  connecting  the 
upper  Halifax  Harbor  to  Bedford  Basin  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
A  fire  on  board  the  French  ship  ignited  her  cargo,  causing  a  huge  explosion  that 
devastated  a  whole  district  of  Halifax.  Approximately  2,000  people  were  killed 
and  an  estimated  9,000  injured  by  the  blast  or  resulting  fires  and  collapsed  build¬ 
ings. 
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The  Halifax  blast  was  the 
largest  man-made  explo¬ 
sion  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
releasing  the  equivalent 
energy  of  roughly  2.9 
Kilotons  of  TNT. 


Massachusetts  Governor  McCall  organized  the  Halifax  Relief  Committee,  with 
Robert  Winsor  as  treasurer.  Boston  sent  30  leading  physicians  and  surgeons,  70 
nurses,  and  a  completely  equipped  500-bed  base  hospital  unit.  Total  relief  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  Commonwealth  totaled  more  than  $750,000.  One  year  later  Nova 
Scotia  sent  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Boston —  a  Christmas  tree.  In  1971  this  became  an 
annual  tradition,  a  symbol  of  Nova  Scotia’s  gratitude. 


To  be  Continued ,  Spring  2019 


The  Spring  2019  issue  will  be  devoted  to  the  men  and  women  who  served,  includ¬ 
ing  the  six  men  from  Weston  who  died  in  the  war.  It  will  discuss  the  influenza 
epidemic,  return  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  welcoming  celebrations,  memorials, 
and  two  institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  war:  the  Women’s  Community  League 
and  Weston  Post  No.  214,  American  Legion,  Inc. 

1  would  like  to  thank  Andrew  Tabak  for  his  help  with  these  two  Bulletins,  including 
identifying  photographs  and  World  War  I  objects  in  the  society’s  collections.  Tabak 
is  a  volunteer  at  the  Fort  Devens  Museum  at  94  Jackson  Road,  Devens,  MA.  The 
museum  is  open  from  10  am  to  3  pm  Tuesday  and  Friday  and  the  third  Saturday  of 
each  month.  For  more  information  see  their  website,  http://fortdevensmuseum.org. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Madeleine  Mullin,  Local  History  Librarian  at  Weston 
Public  Library,  for  helping  to  research  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  in  service 
for  the  Spring  2019  issue. 


Pamela  W.  Fox,  author 
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Endnotes 

WDFPT  —  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune 
TR  -  Town  of  Weston  annual  reports 
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1917  and  1918. 
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Hannah  Fiske  (fourth  from  left),  daughter  of  a  prominent  Weston  family,  volunteered  in 
wartime  France  for  the  Shurtleff  Memorial  Relief,  a  charitable  organization  that  col¬ 
lected  food  and  clothes  for  people  driven  from  their  homes.  (See  page  24)  (Photo  from 
nicokubel  blogspot) 
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Correction,  Fall  2018  WHS  Bulletin,  page  14,  paragraph  2 
The  population  of  Weston  in  1915  was  2,342. 
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Company  I,  5th  Regiment,  Squad  15,  Military  Training  Camp,  Plattsburg, 
NY,  July  1916.  (Back  row) _ Tisdale,  Frederick  S.  Kenney,  Charles  War¬ 
ren,  Hugh  Smith.  (Front) _ Bushman,  Max  Whitney,  Percy  Gerwig,  Allen 

Russell  (Weston  Historical  Society  Collection,  gift  of  Eloise  Kenney), 


Introduction 

November  11,  2018  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  armistice  that  officially  ended 
World  War  I.  The  Fall  2018  issue  of  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  was 
devoted  to  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  town  of  Weston.  In  the  years  before  the 
U.S.  entered  the  war,  Weston  residents  watched  from  the  sidelines  or  got  involved 
through  military  training,  relief  work,  or  enlisting  in  foreign  forces.  After  the  U.S. 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  April  1917,  young  men  entered  military  service  and 
those  at  home  aided  the  war  effort  by  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  knitting  sweaters,  mak¬ 
ing  bandages,  conserving  food,  and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  issue  is  about  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  war  and  those  who  died.  It 
is  about  their  experiences  fighting  overseas,  in  countries  that  farm  boys  from  Weston 
had  never  seen.  It  is  about  homecoming  festivities  and  memorials.  Finally,  this  issue 
is  about  two  important  Weston  organizations  established  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war: 
the  Women’s  Community  League  and  Weston  Post  214  of  the  American  Legion. 

Pamela  W.  Fox,  author  and  editor,  Spring  2018  WHS  Bulletin 
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Part  IV: 


In  Service  to  the  Nation 


Weston  Men  Who  Died 

The  1918  Town  Report  includes  a  list  of  the  147  men  and  six  women  from  Weston 
who  served  in  World  War  I.1  Six  men  died  in  service:  John  Blanchard,  Robert  Den¬ 
ton,  Lawrence  Dwight,  Charles  H.  Fiske,  3rd,  Frederick  W.  Henderson,  and  Philip 
Winsor.  Five  of  them  succumbed  to  disease,  probably  influenza,  often  within 
months  of  leaving  home.  The  six  men  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  Weston  soci¬ 
ety,  from  immigrant  teamsters  to  sons  of  privilege.  Because  of  the  prominence 
of  their  families,  the  lives  of  Charles  H.  Fiske  3rd  and  Philip  Winsor  are  better 
documented. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Madeleine  Mullin,  Weston’s  Local  History  Librar¬ 
ian,  for  her  research  on  these  men,  using  Ancestry.com,  FindAGrave,  and  other 
internet  sites,  which  link  to  military  records,  census  records,  ship  manifests,  pass¬ 
port  applications,  and  other  sources.  The  compiled  information  can  be  viewed  in 
the  Local  History  Room  at  Weston  Public  Library. 

John  Joseph  Blanchard  (1893-1918)  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island  and  was  a 
Canadian  citizen.  When  he  registered  for  service,  he  was  working  as  a  teamster  at 
the  farm  of  Benjamin  Blake  (the  Blake  Estate)  on  Park  Road  in  Weston  and  living 
in  Auburndale.  On  his  registration,  he  signed  his  name  with  an  X,  indicating  that 
he  was  illiterate.  Blanchard  entered  the  war  in  September  1918  and  died  on  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1918,  of  disease. 

Robert  Baird  Denton  (1893-1918)  was  born  in  Wellesley  and  is  listed  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist  on  the  1910  census.  He  enlisted  on  December  11,  1917,  and  died  on  January 
6,  1918,  at  Camp  Meade,  one  of  16  training  sites  for  troops  preparing  for  the  war. 

Lawrence  Dwight  (1896-1918)  was  born  in  Boston  and  trained  as  a  cadet  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  from  June  1914  to  August  1917.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant,  assigned  to  the  1st  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  and  shipped 
overseas  on  January  4,  1918.  He  died  of  pneumonia  less  than  one  month  later,  on 
February  2,  1918,  at  the  Naval  Base  Hospital  1  in  Brest,  a  port  city  in  Brittany.2 
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The  family  of  Charles  Henry  Fiske  3rd  donated  Soldiers  Field  Park  in  his 
memory  and  later  erected  this  monument  at  the  corner  of  the  park,  at  Con¬ 
cord  and  Boston  Post  Roads.  (Photo  by  Pam  Fox) 


Charles  Henry  Fiske,  3rd  (1896  -  1918)  was  born  in  Boston  and  graduated  from 
the  Country  Day  School  in  1914.  His  family’s  involvement  in  the  war  effort  is 
described  in  Part  1,  Fall  2018,  p.  42-43.  His  parents  traveled  abroad  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation  and  he  studied  at  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  England.  Fiske  was  admitted 
to  the  Harvard  Class  of  1919.  After  his  freshmen  year,  in  the  summer  before  the 
US  entered  the  war,  Fiske  joined  the  American  Field  Service  and  served  as  an 
ambulance  driver  in  France  and  the  Balkans  until  June  1917.  He  was  a  volunteer 
chauffeur  with  Major  Palmer  until  September  1917,  when  he  returned  to  America. 
He  enlisted  with  the  U.  S.  Infantry,  77th  Division,  in  January  1918  and  sailed  to 
Europe  in  April  as  a  sergeant  and  soon  thereafter  as  a  second  lieutenant.3 

Fiske  died  at  a  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Paris  on  August  24,  1918,  of  a  wound  in  his 
shoulder  received  in  action  near  Fismes,  Marne,  on  August  12.  He  is  buried  in  the 
American  Cemetery  in  Suresnes,  Seine.  His  name  is  carved  in  stone  on  the  walls 
of  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard,  and  his  family  placed  a  memorial  marker  at  Linwood 
Cemetery.  In  1921  they  donated  Soldiers  Field  Park  in  Weston  in  his  honor.  Ten 
years,  later  a  memorial  to  Fiske  was  built  at  the  corner  of  the  park,  at  Boston  Post 
Road  and  Concord  Road. 

Frederick  William  Henderson  (1898-1918)  was  the  son  of  immigrants  from  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  He  died  of  disease  on  June  1,  1918,  while  training  in  Toronto 
with  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  Canada.  His  brother  George  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.3A 
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Even  before  the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  Philip  Winsor  went  to  France  and  volunteered  as 
an  ambulance  driver.  He  died  of pneumonia  just  before  the  Armistice  was  signed. 


Philip  Winsor  (1893  -  1918)  was  the  son  of  investment  banker  Robert  Win¬ 
sor  and  his  wife  Eleanor  (see  Part  I,  Fall  2018,  p.  10).  He  was  born  in  Weston 
and  educated  at  Middlesex  School  and  Harvard  University,  Class  of  1915.  The 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  American  Field  Service,  paints  an  intimate  portrait  of  a 
young  man  who  was  “handicapped  from  boyhood  by  illness,  who  nevertheless  by 
sheer  force  of  character  won  to  health,  achievement,  and  honor  in  his  country’s 
cause.”4  According  to  this  account,  Winsor  entered  Harvard  in  1911  but  took  a 
year  off  due  to  ill  health,  graduating  in  1916.  In  September  that  year,  he  sailed 
for  France  to  drive  an  ambulance  for  the  American  Hospitalat  Neuilly,  in  Paris, 
returning  in  January  1917.  When  war  was  declared  he  went  to  Plattsburg  as  a 
candidate  for  a  commission  but  after  six  weeks  he  was  dropped  from  the  squad, 
and,  according  to  this  account,  “he  himself  felt  that  he  was  entirely  unfitted  for  a 
command.”5  But  he  was  determined  to  return  to  the  war:  The  account  continues: 

“Phil”  felt  he  must  get  back  to  France  in  some  capacity  and  yet  he  loathed 
the  very  thought  of  war  and  the  horrors  it  entailed.  Most  of  all  he  hated 
the  sickening  work  of  carrying  wounded,  and  perhaps  because  he  hated  it 
most  he  decided  to  take  up  the  work  again  and  this  time  at  the  front,  he 
was  sent  out  in  the  early  summer  of  1917  to  Section  Four,  and  when,  in 
the  autumn,  the  Field  Service  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Army,  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  Ambulance  Service.  For  a  year  it  was  an  uphill 
fight.  He  doubted  his  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  undertaken  and 
he  dreaded  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  yet  to  conquer  this  very 
dread,  he  always  volunteered  for  any  particularly  dangerous  task  and  was 
twice  cited  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre.6 

According  to  this  account,  by  the  summer  of  1918,  Winsor  had  overcome  his  self¬ 
doubt,  his  physical  health  had  improved,  and  he  was  recommended  by  his  officers 
for  a  commission.  The  narrative  is  corroborated  in  the  Gold  Star  Record  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  which  contains  a  list  of  soldiers  who  died  in  service  and  includes  this 
information  about  his  “Croix  de  Guerre  with  bronze  star:” 

A  very  fearless  and  zealous  soldier.  During  the  period  from  July  9-21, 
1918,  he  never  hesitated,  in  spite  of  a  violent  bombardment  to  go  to  the 
very  advanced  first-aid  stations  to  keep  up  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded.7 

His  life  was  cut  short  a  few  months  later  when  he  fell  ill  with  pneumonia  and  died 
on  October  24,  1918,  close  to  the  German  border.  A  newspaper  article  reported: 
“This  news,  received  by  cable  by  his  father,  Robert  Winsor,  Wednesday  morning, 
came  as  a  complete  shock  to  his  parents,  relatives,  and  many  friends,  who  had 
had  no  previous  intimation  that  he  had  been  ill.”8  At  a  memorial  service  at  First 
Parish  Church  in  Weston  the  following  May,  the  Rev.  Charles  Russell  praised  his 
enlistment  in  the  ambulance  corps  before  the  United  States  even  entered  the  war, 
“because  he  saw  it  was  a  cause  that  was  clearly  right,  and  the  service  which  was 
central  in  him  went  out  freely.”9 

Winsor  is  buried  in  Bussang,  Vosges,  France.  His  family  placed  a  bronze  marker 
in  his  memory  at  Linwood  Cemetery. 


The  26th  “Yankee”  Division 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  Weston  men  in  service  were  part  of  the  26th  Divi¬ 
sion,  known  as  the  “Yankee  Division.”10  Its  distinctive  insignia,  worn  on  the  left 
sleeve,  was  a  monogram  of  the  letters  YD  in  dark  blue  on  a  diamond-shaped  field 
of  olive  drab. 

Activated  in  Boston  in  August  1917,  the  Yankee  Division  was  made  up  of  New 
England  National  Guard  units  and  a  quota  of  National  Army  troops  from  Fort 
Devens  in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  men  were  raw  recruits  but  others  had  been 
part-time  soldiers  for  years.  Some  had  served  in  the  1916  war  with  Mexico  (see 
Part  I,  Fall  2018,  p.  9).  The  Yankee  Division  was  divided  into  twelve  units,  includ¬ 
ing  the  101st,  102nd,  103rd,  104th  Infantry,  101st,  102nd,  103rd  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
and  101st  Field  Signal  Battalion,  among  others. 

The  first  troops  sailed  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  to  France  in  September  1917. 
The  Yankee  Division  was  the  second  division  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  (AEF)  to  arrive  on  the  Western  Front  and  the  first  wholly  organized  in  the 
United  States  and  transported  complete  to  France.  The  division  remained  in  train¬ 
ing  for  about  four  months,  during  which  time  troops  were  engaged  constructing 
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hospitals,  building  telephone  lines,  acting  as  labor  detachments,  organizing  sup¬ 
plies,  and  otherwise  making  preparations  for  the  army,  which  began  to  arrive  after 
January  1,  1918. 

The  Yankee  Division  saw  extensive  combat,  including  in  the  first  two  battles  in 
which  Americans  fought  without  the  support  of  the  French  infantry.  The  104th 
Infantry  became  the  first  military  organization  in  American  history  to  receive  a 
decoration  from  a  foreign  government  when  it  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
by  the  French  on  April  28,  1918,  for  bravery  in  the  Battle  of  Apremont  (see  page 
15).  The  division  was  cited  and  commended  by  the  French  and  American  armies 
many  other  times  as  well.  The  division  served  210  days  and  suffered  1,587  killed 
and  12,  077  wounded  in  action.  It  was  demobilized  in  May  1919  at  Fort  Devens. 

The  following  Weston  men,  and  probably  others,  served  in  the  Yankee  Division: 
Roger  Williams  Bennett,  Bernard  Brenoid,  Oscar  Briggs,  Philip  Burrage,  John 
Crossley,  George  William  Andrew  Hammond,  William  J.  Henderson,  Harry  Her- 
sum,  William  Lambert,  John  Philip  Lane,  Philip  Lockwood,  Clifford  Lovewell, 
Richard  Mead,  Ernest  Moore,  Lawrence  Page,  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent,  Harold 
Stevens,  Reginald  Stevens,  Clifford  Swenson,  William  Vittum,  and  Lawrence 
Wyatt. 


Many  of  the  men  from  Weston  served  in  the  101s'  and  104,h  batallions  in  the  26,h  Division, 
which  was  made  up  of  units  from  New  England  and  was  known  as  the  “ Yankee  Division. 
In  this  illustration,  note  the  “YD”  monogram. 
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The  form  at  left  is  for  Winthrop 
Warren  Kenney  (b.  1894),  one  of  the 
four  Kenney  brothers  who  served  in 
World  War  I.  (see  page  10-  11  for 
information  on  his  brother  William). 
After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1917,  Winthrop  served  in  the  Infan¬ 
try  from  August  1917  to  September 
1919,  at  first  in  the  304th.  He  left  the 
service  as  a  second  lieutenant  with 
an  “Honorable  discharge  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  U.S.” 
After  the  war,  he  worked  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  the  family  school  furniture 
business,  Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins. 
(Weston  Historical  Society  Collec¬ 
tion) 


Stories  of  Weston  Men  in  Service 

In  1919,  the  newly  formed  Weston  Post  214,  American  Legion,  requested  that 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  fill  out  a  “military  record”  giving  information  about 
their  service  deployments  and  experiences.  These  forms,  which  sometimes  include 
photographs,  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  (see  exam¬ 
ple  above).  The  following  accounts  are  drawn  from  this  source. 

John  Crossley  (see  page  20-22) 

Gardiner  Horsford  Fiske  (b.  1892)  was  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Gertrude  Hors- 
ford  Fiske  and  sibling  of  Gertrude,  Cornelia,  and  Augustus  Henry  (See  Part  I,  Fall 
2018,  page  42-43,  for  family  information).  On  his  American  Legion  form,  under 
“interesting  incidents,”  he  wrote:  “I  believe  I  was  the  only  man  to  have  fallen  out 
of  a  plane  on  to  the  tail  of  the  plane  and  come  down  to  earth  in  safety.” 

Austin  Hale  (see  page  16-17) 
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Harold  Frederick  Jacobsen  (b.  1887)  a  Kendal  Green  resident,  was  the  son  of 
Norwegian  immigrants.  He  graduated  from  Waltham  High  School  in  1906  and 
worked  as  a  draftsman  before  and  after  the  war. 

My  first  impression  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  that  it  is  full  of  rumors.  I 
quickly  decided  to  believe  nothing  I  heard  except  official  orders.  We  also 
learned  that  we  were  liable  to  be  one  thing  today  and  another  tomorrow. 
The  one  idea  with  most  of  us  was  to  get  across,  as  being  in  this  country 
with  the  war  over  in  France  seemed  like  going  to  a  circus  and  staying  out¬ 
side.  But  we  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  good  news  came  that  we 
were  about  to  sail  to  where  the  real  war  was  going  on.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sensation  when  we  found  ourselves  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  all 
clear  sailing  however,  as  our  transport  was  struck  by  a  British  Freighter 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Several  of  our  men  were 
lost  but  we  managed  to  get  into  Brest  with  the  boat  canted  over  several 
degrees.  Our  “Rest  Camp”  was  not  exactly  as  we  had  pictured  it.  Neither 
was  the  transportation  by  rail. .  .  But  we  were  at  war  to  end  wars  so  what 
did  we  care  for  a  little  hardship.  It  was  while  riding  in  one  of  these  “Side 
Door  Pulmans”  that  I  was  taken  with  influenza  so  I  got  a  free  ride  in  an 
ambulance.  I  hated  to  leave  my  “outfit”  but  right  here  let  me  give  a  cheer 
for  the  Medical  Corps.  I  was  in  a  machine  gun  Co.  [sic]  but  I  now  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  the  Medical  Corps  was  and  the  splendid  way  in  which 
we  were  cared  for.  It  was  some  time  before  I  was  myself  again  and  in  the 
meanwhile  November  11,  1918,  had  passed  and  being  a  casual  [sic]  I  was 
back  to  the  U.S.  about  a  month  later.  Only  one  who  has  crossed  the  ocean 
has  a  chance  to  realize  its  vastness  and  to  gain  a  greater  love  for  that 
wonderful  country  called  America.  And  let  me  not  close  without  giving  a 
cheer  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

William  O.  Kenney  (b.1888)  The  son  of  furniture  maker  Charles  Kenney,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  two  of  his  brothers  served  in  the  navy;  his  other  brother  was  in  the  army 
infantry  (see  page  9).  He  wrote: 

I  look  back  on  my  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
We  saw  some  very  strenuous  service  on  Escort  Duty  and  experienced  some 
pretty  disagreeable  times,  often  being  at  sea  when  it  was  all  you  could  do 
to  keep  your  feet  under  you.  But  the  true  sailor  is  an  optimist  and  all  the 
discomforts  were  forgotten  when  back  in  port.  The  Navy  men  I  came  into 
contact  with  were  fine  fellows,  both  the  Regulars  and  the  Reserves. . . . 

We  took  part  in  no  engagements  with  the  Enemy  but  were  under  constant 
mental  stress  of  knowing  that  we  might  be  attacked  by  submarines  at  any 
moment  of  day  or  night  when  at  sea. 
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Travel  orders  for  Naval  Ensign  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Kenney  (WHS  Collection, 
gift  of  Eloise  Kenney) 

One  very  pleasant  diversion 
we  had  was  a  trip  from  Brest  to 
Gibraltar  as  escort  for  the  U.S.S. 
Buffalo.  The  duty  was  just  as  ardu¬ 
ous  and  hazardous,  but  we  had  a 
pleasure  to  see  Gibraltar  and  this 
trip  helped  break  the  monotony 
of  our  usual  routine.  But  the  real 
thrill  came  as  we  weighed  anchor 
on  December  11,  1918,  for  the  last 
time  and  headed  West  with  home¬ 
ward  bound  Penant  [sic]  flying  to 
the  breeze. 

Charles  Ellis  Mead  (b.  1895),  the 
son  of  architect  Samuel  Mead  and 
his  wife  Marion,  was  an  ensign  in 
the  navy.  He  wrote: 

My  entire  service,  other  than  a  few  months  of  training  at  the  Cadet  School, 
1st  Naval  District,  was  spent  on  110  ft.  U.S  Subchasers  which  were  built 
and  equipped  for  service  in  hunting  German  submarines  during  the  war. 
I  crossed  to  England  on  one  of  these  vessels  in  May-June  1918,  as  Exec¬ 
utive  officer,  and  was  engaged  in  patrolling  the  English  Channel,  with 
Plymouth  as  a  base,  until  after  the  Armistice.  The  winter  of  1918  to  1919 
was  spent  in  cruising  along  the  southwest  coast  of  England.  In  February 
I  left  Plymouth  in  company  with  a  number  of  other  Chasers,  intending  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  Upon  reaching  Lisbon,  Portugal,  I  was  detailed,  with  8 
other  Chasers,  to  go  to  Archangel,  Russia,  for  operations  against  the  Bol¬ 
shevists.  Having  reached  Inverness,  Scotland,  the  expedition  was  finally 
abandoned  in  May  1919,  and  I  eventually  returned  to  the  U.S.  arriving  on 
August  18,  1919. 

I  was  never  engaged  in  any  actual  battle  with  the  enemy,  tho  [sic]  on  one 
occasion,  in  September  1918,  I  did  take  part  in  a  submarine  chase  which 
lasted  most  of  one  night.  At  that  time  the  submarine  was  never  visible,  tho 
[sic]  sounds  heard  on  our  listening  apparatus  indicated  that  the  submarine 
was  close  at  hand. 
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Coast  Guard  Cutter  U.S.S. 
Ossipee. 

Erlon  Arthur  Merrill 

(b.l 892)  left  the  service 
as  a  chief  machinist  mate 
in  the  navy.  From  August 
1917  to  September  1919 
he  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.  Ossipee ,  stationed 
in  Gibraltar.  Built  as  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  the 
ship  was  escorting  con¬ 
voys  of  Allied  merchantmen  between  Gibraltar  and  South  England/Wales  and 
once,  in  Merrill’s  tenure,  to  Bizerte  and  Tunis  in  Africa.  During  Merrill’s  time  on 
the  Ossipee  they  escorted  596  merchant  vessels.  They  met  with  enemy  submarine 
action  on  ten  different  occasions;  five  of  these  resulted  in  sinking  of  five  vessels 
under  convoy.  One  attack  against  the  Ossipee  itself  resulted  in  the  ship  dodging  the 
torpedo  “by  prompt  use  of  helm  and  engine,”  with  the  torpedo  passing  clear  of  the 
stern  by  less  than  30  feet.  The  sailors  never  sighted  a  submarine  or  any  part  of  one, 
but  there  were  innumerable  false  alarms:  buoys,  barrels,  whales,  fish,  sub-chasers, 
motor-launches,  etc.  The  Ossipee  made  five  attacks  with  depth  charges,  dropping 
sixteen  depth  charges.  The  cutter  cruised 
48,012  miles  in  the  war  zone  from  August 
1917  to  November  11,  1918,  during  a  time 
when  Germany  was  conducting  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  in  European  waters.  In 
all  the  Ossipee  steamed  61,000  miles  from 
April  1917  to  February  1919." 

John  Donaldson  Nichols  (b.  1884)  submit¬ 
ted  two  accounts  to  the  American  Legion 
Post  214,  with  overlapping  information.  Both 
are  quoted  from  below.  He  ended  the  war  as 
an  infantry  captain  and  aide-de-camp. 

Regular  course  of  training  at 
Plattsburgh,  and  then  was  placed 
in  command.  .  .  of  a  company 
composed  of  Negros  and  Con¬ 
scientious  Objectors.  Had  lots 
of  trouble  as  the  “C.O’s”  refused 


The  photo  of  John  Donaldson  Nichols 
was  attached  to  the  Military  Record 
form  that  he  filled  out  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Weston  Post  214.  ( Weston 
Historical  Society  Collection) 
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absolutely  to  do  anything,  and  the  Negros,  who  were  willing  hard  workers, 
refused  to  eat  or  sleep  with  those  damn  poor  white  trash  Conscientious 
Objectors! 

Then  was  made  adjutant  of  Division  Schools  76th  Division.  .  .  Remained 
in  this  position  when  the  outfit  got  to  France  except  they  were  then  called 
Base  Training  Schools.  The  Division  gradually  broke  up  until  there  were 
no  schools  left,  so  was  appointed  aide  to  Maj.  Gen  Harry  I.  Hodges  and 
went  to  live  in  the  beautiful  Chateau  de  Meillant.  The  night  of  the  Armi¬ 
stice,  instead  of  celebrating  in  the  town,  I  had  to  play  bridge  with  the  old 
Marquis  &  Marquise  of  the  Chateau  and  my  general  all  evening. 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  (b.  1886)  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
reserve  military  aviator. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  I  was  engaged  in  making  certain  Experiments 
in  armoured  cars  and  motor  machine  gun  units. 

As  Captain  of  Massachusetts  National  Guard  Reserve,  at  the  request  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  I  entered  upon  volun¬ 
teer  duty  and  designed  and  constructed  a  light  armoured  car  model,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Ordinance  and  Fortification  at  Washington, 
passed  by  them  and  recommended  to  the  Ordinance  Department,  who  are 
now  in  possession  of  specifications  and  plans. 

At  the  completion  of  this  volunteer  tour  of  duty,  I  resigned  from  the 
National  Guard  Reserve  January  27,  1918  and  took  commission  in  the 
Aviation  Section  Signal  Reserve  Corp. 

During  this  time  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  most  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  experimental  work  on  aerial  machine  guns,  aerial  gunnery  devices  and 
machinery  aeroplances. 

Ralph  Fremont  Slayton  (b.  1894)  left  the  service  as  a  master  signal  electrician, 
Signal  Corps  Radio. 

“A”  Company  of  the  317th  Field  Signal  Battalion  maintained  radio  commu¬ 
nication  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  . . .  .This  consisted  of  a 
station  each  for  the  divisions;  a  meteorological  station  for  the  broadcasting 
of  wind  velocities  and  atmospheric  pressures  for  use  by  the  Artillery  in 
correcting  ranges.  A  station  on  the  ground  .  .  .  worked  with  a  plane,  also 
equipped  with  radio,  which  observed  artillery  fire  and  thru  us  informed 
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their  unit  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  fire,  whether  short  or 
wide,  etc.  in  their  range. 


An  observation  Post  station 
which  sent  back  whatever 
information  concerning  Ger¬ 
man  movements  which  could 
be  deserned  [sic]  thru  glasses. 

Our  best  observation  post  was 
located  in  the  tower  on  Mont 
Faucon.  Three  goniometer  sta¬ 
tions  which  located  by  triangu¬ 
lation  any  German  station  (rdo) 

(sic)  which  we  could  hear.  This 
was  very  effective  in  that  our 
locations  were  very  accurate  and 
this  was  learned  by  the  fact  that 
the  station  would  be  absolutely 
silent  after  we  had  divulged  the 
information  to  our  artillery  (the 
55th).  The  same  station  with  the 

same  call  letters  would  pop  up  again  in  a  new  location  a  few  miles  away  in  a 
few  days.  An  intercept  station  which  intercepted  and  copied  all  german  [sic] 
cipher  for  our  intelligence  section,  which  did  nothing  but  decipher.  A  press 
station  which  copied  press  from  the  United  States  and  posted  bulletins  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places,  for  the  benefit  of  all  American  soldiers. 


This  World  War  I  recruiting  poster  pro¬ 
moted  the  educational  training  offered  in 
the  Signal  Corps. (Library  of  Congress) 


RECEIVE  A  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FREE 


ELECTRICITY  .... 
TELEPHONY 
PHOTOGRAPHY  -  -  - 
LINE  WORK  ... 
CA15LE  SPLICING  •  • 
TEL  (X)NSTRUCTION 


. WIRELESS 

-  -  ■  TELEGRAPHY 

•  CARRIER  PIGEONS 
SUBMARINE  CABLES 

-  MOTORCYCLISTS 

•  CHAUFFEURS,  ETC. 


APPLY  TO 


ENLIST™  SIGNAL  CORK 


All  messages  however  unimportant  were  enciphered  before  sent.  The 
Mohawk  code  was  used  and  was  probably  the  hardest  code  of  any  to  deci¬ 
pher.  All  codes  are  decipherable. 

Radio  was  a  secondary  means  of  communication  until  such  time  that  tele¬ 
phone  lines  were  disrupted,  which  was  often;  as  often  as  heavy  shell  fire.  Up 
until  this  time  it  was  used  simply  for  requisitions.  After  the  phone  went  out,  it 
was  used  for  every  bit  of  communication.  It  was  absolutely  accurate,  quicker 
than  phone  and  safer  as  far  as  secrecy  was  concerned.  In  all  my  experience, 
never  once  did  I  ever  hear  of  operators  not  being  able  to  establish  communica¬ 
tion  and  get  the  message  off  and  checked  back  by  the  receiving  station  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  you  to  read  the  first  paragraph  on  this  page. 


Reginald  W.  Stevens  (see  pages  28-32) 
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John  Joseph  Sullivan  (b.  1888)  the  son  of  Irish  immigrants,  left  the  service  in 
December  1918  as  a  private.  He  summarized  his  army  experiences  in  one  sen¬ 
tence:  “One  meal  a  day  with  starvation  and  cold.” 

William  A.  Vittum  lived  on  White  Lane  (now  Brook  Road)  in  the  Kendal  Green 
neighborhood.  He  entered  military  service  in  June  1916  and  served  on  the  Mexican 
border  that  summer  and  fall  (see  Part  I,  Fall  2018,  p.  9)  and  later  in  Europe.  He  left 
the  service  in  November  1918  as  a  private  first  class. 

What  I  consider  the  most  important  event  in  my  military  .  .  .  service  in 
the  world  war  was  the  “Decoration  of  the  Colors  of  the  104th  United  States 
Infantry”  by  the  French  government  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  a 
member  of  that  regiment. 

An  extract  from  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  of  May  3,  1918  reads  as  follows: 
The  award  of  the  ‘Croix  de  Guerre’  to  the  104th  Infantry  en  masse.  .  .  For 
the  greatest  fighting  spirit  and  self  sacrificing  during  action  of  April  10, 
12,  and  13,  1918.  Suffering  from  very  heavy  bombardments  and  attacked 
by  very  strong  German  forces,  the  104th  Infantry  succeeded  in  preventing 
their  dangerous  advance,  and  with  greatest  energy  reconquered  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet  the  five  ruined  trenches  which  had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  first 
onset,  at  the  same  time  taking  prisoners. 


This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  an  American  regiment  was  deco¬ 
rated  en  masse  by  an  appreciative  foreign  government. 


Harold  B.  Willis  Sr. 

(see  page  17-20) 


On  April  29,  2017,  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  held  a 
reenactment  of  the  awarding  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  the 
104th  Infantry  Regiment,  26th  Division,  at  Apremont  Park  in 
Westfield,  MA.  The  104th  was  the  first  foreign  unit  to  receive 
this  award.  (Photos  from  Wikipedia) 
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Austin  Sherman  Hale 

Austin  Sherman  Hale  graduated  from  Waltham 
High  School  in  1899.  He  worked  for  38  years, 
from  the  day  he  graduated,  for  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  rising  to  the 
position  of  plant  supervisor  in  several  Greater 
Boston  communities. 

In  World  War  I,  each  telephone  company  in  the 
U.S.  sent  a  battalion  to  the  front.  Hale  served  in 
the  401st  Telegraph  Battalion,  made  up  of  New 
England  Telephone  Company  employees  who 
were  brought  on  active  duty  for  the  war.  They 
mobilized  at  Camp  Devens  in  October  1917 
and  were  given  instruction  in  motor  cars  and 
semaphore  and  wig-wag  practice  (methods  of  communicating  using  signal  flags), 
with  French  lessons  in  the  evening.  The  war  was  a  period  of  tremendous  change  in 
information  technology  with  the  use  of  semaphores,  telegraph,  and  telephone  for 
combat  command  and  control.  The  battalion  served  for  20  months. 

What  was  unique  about  Austin  Hale  is  the  way  he  facilitated  communication  and 
camaraderie  among  servicemen  in  both  world  wars.  In  World  War  II,  Hale  sent  out 
weekly  mimeographed  letters  entitled  “Here  and  There  to  Show  we  Care,”  (later 
renamed  “Ties  with  Home”  or  just  “Ties”)  filled  with  news  from  fellow  Weston 
soldiers.  At  the  request  of  his  World  War  I  battalion  members  who  had  read  the 
World  War  II  let¬ 
ters,  Hale  began 
sending  a  letter 
called  “The  Link” 


Above:  Austin  Hale 
in  World  War  I. 
Right:  Hale  in  1957, 
with  his  typewriter 
and  photos  of  the 
many  servicemen 
who  received  his 
letters.  ( Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  Col¬ 
lection) 
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every  three  months  to  the  180  surviving  members  of  his  WWI  battalion.  In  1949, 
about  1000  copies  of  his  Christmas  poem  were  mailed  out  to  friends,  most  of  them 
veterans  and  some  still  in  the  service. 

Hall  was  chairman  of  the  1950  reunion  of  the  401st  Telegraph  Battalion,  held  at 
the  Ocean  House  in  Swampscott.  The  following  year,  reunion  participants  had  a 
turkey  dinner  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  newly  opened  Weston  High  School  (later  Field 
School  and  since  demolished),  followed  by  a  procession  of  some  30  cars  heading 
for  the  “World  War  I  and  II  Gold  Star  Memorial  Boulder”  in  front  of  Town  Hall. 
The  cavalcade  stopped  at  St.  Julia’s  Church,  where  30  of  the  men  entered  for  a 
brief  meditation  and  prayer.  Then  the  group  drove  to  Hale’s  home  at  19  Jones 
Road,  where  pictures  were  taken  for  “Telephone  Topics.”  Later  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Ladies’  Aid  Society  under  the  leadership  of  Gold  Star  mother  Mrs.  James 
W.  Hanney  put  on  a  baked  bean,  brown  bread,  and  ham  supper  topped  off  with 
strawberry  shortcake. 

In  December  1961,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Hale, 
age  81,  typed,  mimeographed,  and  mailed  the  weekly  edition  of  what  he  was  then 
calling  “Ties.”15  His  “boys”  celebrated  with  a  surprise  party  at  his  nursing  home 
in  Waltham.15  By  March  1964,  Hale  had  sent  letters  for  1140  weeks  in  a  row.  The 
historical  society  collection  includes  many  years’  worth  of  these  letters,  the  last 
dated  May  20,  1964. 


Harold  Buckley  Willis  Sr. 

Harold  B.  Willis  Sr.  (1890  -  1962)  had  a  military  career  of  legend.16  Willis  was 
born  in  Boston,  attended  Newton  High  School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  Class  of  1912.  He  was  not  a  part  of  the  Weston  community  until  after  the  war, 
when  he  married  Cornelia  (“Posey”)  Fiske. 

Willis  enlisted  in  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service  in  February  1915  and 
arrived  in  France  in  April  that  year.  He  was  cited  on  July  4,  1915,  for  “rescue  of 
wounded  under  fire.”  In  June  1915  he  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  French 
Army  and  transferred  to  the  2nd  Groupe  d’Aviation,  where  he  trained  as  a  fighter 
pilot.  He  arrived  on  the  Somme  front  with  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  in  March  1917. 
The  medals  he  won  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

On  August  18,  1917,  Lieutenant  Willis  was  shot  down  behind  enemy  lines  at  Ver¬ 
dun.  He  described  the  incident  this  way: 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  be  the  first  in  the  Escadrille  to  be  taken 
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alive  -  a  dubious  distinction. 
We  were  protecting  a  group 
of  bombing  planes  on  a  day¬ 
light  raid  some  distance  in 
enemy  territory.  Suddenly 
we  were  attacked  by  a  rather 
energetic  patrol  of  mono¬ 
places  [Note:  a  monoplace 
is  a  single-seat  plane)  and  a 
general  mix  up  ensued.  One 
of  our  planes  in  front  of  me 
was  attacked  and  I  was  able 
to  ‘crock’  the  German  -  short 
lived  satisfaction.  The  mono¬ 
place  was  protected  by  two 
others  which  in  turn  attacked 
me  from  behind,  riddling 
my  machine.  To  continue 
in  a  straight  line  was  fatal. 
So  I  [reversed  course]  and 
attacked,  my  only  defense. 


Immediately,  of  course,  I  was 
separated  from  our  group, 
which  continued.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  had  my 
motor  not  been  touched  at  the 
first  volley.  It  worked  only 
intermittently,  causing  loss  of 
height.  We  had  a  wild  fight  almost  to  the  ground.  I  did  all  sorts  of  stunts  to 
avoid  fire  in  the  line  of  flight.  The  enemy  flew  well.  We  missed  collision 
twice  by  inches.  I  was  badly  raked  by  cross  fire;  music  of  bullets  striking 
motor  and  cables.  Toward  the  end  my  wind-shield  was  shattered  and  my 
goggles  broken  by  a  ball  which  slightly  stunned  me.  I  had  an  awful  feeling 
of  despair  at  the  thought  of  the  inevitable  landing  in  Germany.  As  I  neared 
the  ground  I  had  an  instant’s  desire  to  dive  into  it — saw  a  wood  in  front 
of  me,  jumped  it  and  landed  instinctively  on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  One  of  the 
Germans  flew  over  me  waved  his  hand,  turned  and  landed  followed  by  his 
two  comrades. 


Willis  redesigned  the  insignia  for  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Escadrille,  reportedly  changing  it  from 
a  Seminole  to  a  Sioux  warrior.  (Photo  from 
The  Lafayette  Flying  Corps,  Vol.l,  1920,  p. 
493) 
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All  saluted  very  politely  as  they  came  up — young  chaps  perfectly  correct. 
My  machine  was  a  wreck,  thirty  bullets  in  the  fuselage  motor. .  .  It  was  a 
beautiful  machine  and  had  always  served  me  well.  Too  bad! 


The  aviators  took  me  to  lunch  at  their  quarters  where  I  awaited  a  motor 
which  took  me  to  a  prison  in  a  fortress.  One  always  expects  to  be  either 
killed  or  wounded — never  taken.  So  I  had  left  the  ground  in  two  sweaters 
no  coat  and  with  no  money.  Confess  I  cried  like  a  baby  when  I  was  finally 
alone  in  my  cell.  The  first  three  days  were  terrible.  One  is  not  glad  to 
be  alive,  especially  when  one  wakes,  forgets  for  a  moment  where  one  is, 
and  then  remembers.  Pleasantest  are  the  nights,  for  one  always  had  vivid 
dreams  of  home  or  the  Front.  You  can  understand  how  wearing  it  is,  to  be 
helpless — a  sort  of  living  corpse — when  there  is  need  of  every  one.  I  try 
not  to  think  of  it.17 

Willis  was  interned  in  ten  different  prison  camps  during  14  months  in  captivity. 
He  wrote  “The  sanitary  conditions  are  indescribable  . . .  Villigen  is  a  synonym  for 
filth.”  The  Germans  boasted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  escape  from  Villigen.  When 
the  lethal  Spanish  flu  hit,  German  guards  refused  to  isolate  infected  prisoners.18 

After  several  attempts,  Willis,  disguised  as  a  German  guard,  made  his  escape 
on  October  4,  1918.  This  plan  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  intricate  and 
coordinated  plan  reminiscent  of  the  movie  The  Great  Escape.  Electric  lights  were 
short-circuited.  With  one  other  prisoner,  US  Navy  Lieutenant  Edouard  Izac,  he 
crossed  the  Black  Forest  mountains,  hiding  by  day  and  traveling  at  night  by  means 
of  a  luminous  compass,  aided  by  the  stars.  After  a  week  they  swam  across  the 
Rhine  River  to  Switzerland.19  On  arriving  back  in  Paris,  Willis  was  awarded  the 
Medaille  Militaire  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  Argonne  front.  He  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  1919,  after  which  he  was  induced  to  give  accounts  of  his  war  experiences 
in  various  cities  across  the  country. 

In  May  1920,  Willis  married  Cornelia  Horsford  Fiske,  member  of  the  prominent 
Fiske  family  in  Weston.  Cornelia  was  the  sister  of  war  veteran  Gardiner  H.  Fiske 
and  artist  Gertrude  Fiske.  Her  other  sister,  Hannah  Bradford  Fiske,  had  died  the 
previous  June  after  returning  from  doing  relief  work  in  France  (see  page  24).  Wil¬ 
lis  practiced  architecture  with  the  firm  of  Allen  and  Collens,  later  Collens,  Wil¬ 
lis,  and  Beckonert.  In  addition  to  his  own  house  at  49  Concord  Road,  his  work 
includes  Newton  City  Hall,  Weston  High  School  (later  known  as  Field  School 
and  since  demolished),  Sears  Memorial  Chapel  at  First  Parish  Church,  Hammond 
Castle  in  Gloucester,  the  Cloisters  in  New  York  City,  and  buildings  at  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Springfield  College,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

In  1931,  Willis  designed  the  memorial  to  Charles  H.  Fiske  3rd> ,  son  of  his  wife’s 
cousin,  who  had  died  in  World  War  I  (see  page  5)  The  stone  memorial  with  bronze 
plaque  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Boston  Post  and  Concord  Roads  in  Soldier’s  Field 
Park,  a  triangular  piece  of  land  given  to  the  town  by  the  Fiske  family  in  memory 
of  Charles.  Willis  also  designed  the  Merriam  entrance  gate  to  Central  Cemetery. 
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World  War  I  was  not  the  end  of  Willis’s  military  service.  During  World  War  II,  he 
joined  the  Army  Air  Force  and  served  with  the  rank  of  major  in  Africa,  England, 
and  France.  He  was  released  from  active  duty  as  a  colonel. 


View  of  French  town  of  Saint-Nazaire  brought  back  to  Weston  by  a  World 
War  I  soldier.  (Weston  Historical  Society  Collection) 


John  Cross  ley:  A  Soldier  ys  Experience  in  Europe 

What  was  it  like  for  a  country  boy  from  rural  Weston  to  arrive  in  France?  Two 
letters  in  the  WHS  collection  offer  vivid  descriptions.  Three  years  after  the  first 
1918  letter,  writer  John  Crossley  died  from  the  effects  of  mustard  gas  poisoning  at 
about  age  20. 

Crossley  was  born  in  1902  of  Irish  and  Canadian  immigrant  parents.  He  lived  on 
Park  Road  and  his  father  is  listed  in  the  1911  directory  as  a  gardener,  probably  for 
one  of  the  estates  in  the  area.  The  letters  were  written  to  his  neighbor  Alice  Tyler 
Fraser,  long-time  curator  of  the  historical  society,  who  donated  them  in  1985. 

Crossley  sailed  for  Europe  in  September  1917  as  a  private  in  Company  1  of  the 
104th  Infantry  and  returned  to  the  states  in  August  1918  with  other  wounded.  He 
writes  to  Alice  from  an  army  hospital,  where  he  was  being  treated  after  exposure 
to  mustard  gas.  Crossley  died  on  November  15,  1921,  at  Saranac  Lake,  a  destina¬ 
tion  for  health  seekers  including  ex-servicemen.  In  the  first  letter,  dated  November 
6,  1918,  and  written  from  U.S.  General  Hospital  16,  Crossley  describes  a  village 
in  France: 
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Dear  Alice, 


Your  letter  came  this  morning  and  you  don’t  know  how  glad  I  was  to  hear 
from  you.  .  . 

Yes,  at  last  I  have  got  back  from  “over  there,”  physically  a  wreck,  but  my 
spirit  is  not  broken  by  any  means.  I  got  gassed  in  June  and  was  sent  back 
here  in  August  with  the  rest  of  the  cripples. 

I  was  in  France  eleven  months,  five  months  of  which  was  in  the  trenches 
or  ditches  as  we  used  to  call  them. 

We  sailed  from  Canada,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  considerable 
of  England  in  a  week  we  spent  there  and  then  across  the  channel  to  France. 

We  had  a  pretty  tough  time  last  winter,  being  situated  in  a  small  village 
amongst  the  Vosges  Mountains.  New  England  winters  haven’t  anything 
on  the  one  we  spent  there. 

It  was  a  typical  French  town,  where  the  people,  young  and  old,  wear 
wooden  shoes.  A  small  river  ran  through  the  town. 

Over  the  river  was  a  low,  arched  stone  bridge  over  which  ran  the  only 
street  in  the  village.  By  the  side  of  the  river  was  an  old  fashioned  grist  mill 
operated  by  water  power  and  presided  over  by  a  big,  burly  Frenchman  who 
had  the  most  contented  look  on  his  face  of  any  one  I’ve  ever  seen.  He  was, 
I  believe,  the  wealthiest  individual  in  the  town. 

Directly  opposite  the  mill  was  the  church,  where  the  people  of  this  village 
assembled  on  Sunday  morning  to  worship.  The  church,  like  the  bridge, 
was  built  in  the  early  age. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  the  village  smithy  who  did  all  of  the 
shoeing  of  horses  and  oxen.  This  town  like  every  other  small  hamlet 
of  France,  no  matter  how  small,  boasted  of  a  school.  A  rough  school  it 
was  indeed,  much  coarser  than  the  little  red  schoolhouse  that  you  and  I 
attended.  [Editor’s  note:  District  School  #5  on  South  Ave] 

The  teacher  was  an  elderly  lady,  the  wife  of  the  town  crier,  who  every  time 
that  any  official  news  would  come  into  town  would  march  down  the  street 
in  his  ancient  uniform,  beating  the  drum  and  making  lots  of  noise. 
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There  were  only  three  stores  in  the  town  and  very  little  could  be  bought  at 
any  of  them.  Milk,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese  could  be  bought  of  any  of  the 
villagers.  I  couldn’t  say  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  this  town  had,  but  I 
know  that  there  wasn’t  [sic]  more  than  fifty  houses  occupied. 

A  thousand  of  us  were  billeted  in  this  town  for  three  months  before  we 
went  into  the  lines,  which  were  forty  miles  away.  We  had  some  very  thrill¬ 
ing  experiences  after  we  got  in  which  would  fill  a  book. 

The  letter  continues  with  information  about  various  Weston  people  and  closes 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  see  Alice  soon.  A  second  letter  of  November 
25  says  that  he  had  suffered  a  relapse  and  was  confined  to  bed  “don’t  know  for 
how  long.  ”  The  letter  talks  about  celebrations  that  took  place  when  peace  was 
declared  and  how  that  meant  that  everyone  would  be  coming  home  soon.  In  this 
letter,  he  describes  passing  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  front: 

Coming  from  Nancy  [a  city  in  France]  down  in  Lorraine  on  our  way  to 
Chateau-Thierry  [a  city  in  France],  we  passed  through  Paris  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  wonderful  city.  It  reminds  a  person  of  one  of  our  own  cities  with 
its  tall  apartments  and  office  buildings  and  huge  cathedrals. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  through  the  two  wonderful  cathedrals  at  Sois- 
sons,  a  fairly  large  city  near  the  front,  on  the  Aisne  River.  It  had  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  paintings  and  marble  works  in  it  that  I’ve  ever  seen, 
but  two  weeks  later,  we  were  driven  back  by  Fritz  [Editor’s  note:  the  name 
Fritz  here  refers  collectively  to  the  German  soldiers,  who  forced  the  Allies 
to  retreat]  and  he  [the  Germans]  captured  the  city.  When  we  retook  it  in 
July  we  found  that  he  had  slashed  the  priceless  paintings  with  knives  until 
they  hung  in  tatters  from  their  frames.  He  broke  all  of  the  marble  statues, 
took  the  chimes  out  of  the  tower,  that  had  called  the  people  to  church  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  then  mined  the  cathedral  so  that  when  they  evacuated 
the  city  he  could  blow  the  place  up. 

This  will  probably  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  war  Germany  has  been 
waging  for  over  four  years,  robbing  cathedrals  and  other  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  rifling  quiet  hamlets  and  murdering  innocent  women  &  children. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  help  make  this  world  safe 
for  “Democracy”  even  if  a  little  bit  of  Fritz’s  gas  did  take  a  hold  over 
me.  I  have  seen  some  odd  sights  in  the  last  year  or  so;  also  a  few  which  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  see  repeated,  but  hope  that  it’s  over  for  all  times. 
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Weston  Women  in  the  Service 

The  1918  Town  Report  lists  the  following  six  women  who  served  in  World  War  1, 
doing  relief  or  YMCA  work  overseas  or  working  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  at  home: 
Mary  Doyle,  Gertrude  Fiske,  Hannah  Fiske,  Jane  W.  Gale.  Suzanne  Z.  Johnson, 
and  Marjorie  L.  McGahan. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Madeleine  Mullin,  Westons  Local  History  Librar¬ 
ian  for  her  research  on  these  women,  using  Ancestry.com,  FindAGrave,  and  other 
internet  sites,  which  link  to  military  records,  census  records,  ship  manifests,  pass¬ 
port  applications,  and  other  sources.  The  compiled  information  can  be  viewed  in 
the  Local  History  Room  of  Weston  Public  Library. 

Mary  Alice  Doyle  (1889  -  1982) 

The  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune  of  October  3,  1919  reported:  “Miss  Mary 
Doyle  of  Park  Road  returned  from  a  year  and  a  half  spent  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
at  Camp  Upton,  New  York.”  Doyle  was  the  daughter  of  immigrants  from  Ireland. 
Prior  to  the  war,  she  worked  as  a  stenographer  at  a  rubber  company.  She  and  World 
War  I  soldier  Edwin  Columbus  Zuber  married  in  1926  in  Ohio. 

Jane  Loring  Winsor  Gale  (1868  -  1952) 

Jane  Winsor  Gale  (Mrs.  Lyman  W.  Gale), 
sister  of  Robert  Winsor  (see  Part  I,  Fall 
2018,  page  10),  was  about  fifty  when  she 
served  for  11  months  as  a  canteen  worker 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  various  cities  in  France 
and  for  six  months  as  Secretary  for  the  Offi¬ 
cers’  Club  at  Tours. 19A  Before  the  war,  she 
helped  found  and  manage  the  Toy  Theatre 
in  Boston  and  just  a  month  after  returning 
in  February  1919,  she  managed  the  Friendly 
Society  production  of  The  Red  Mill.  Her 
most  lasting  contribution  to  Weston  was  as 
the  driving  force  behind  the  founding  of  the 
Women’s  Community  League  in  June  1919 
(see  page  37). 


Jane  Gale  is  seen  here  in  a 
detail  from  the  Friendly  Society 
cast  photo  of  the  play  The  Red 
Mill.  Just  a  month  before  she 
had  returned  from  war  work  in 
France. 
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Hannah  Bradford  Fiske  (1897  -  1919) 


Hannah  Bradford  Fiske,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Gertrude  Fiske  and  sister  of  artist 
Gertrude  Fiske,  served  in  France  from  November  1917  to  April  1919  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  Shurtleff  Memorial  Relief,  which  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Shurtleff 
to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  to  war  refugees.  Fiske  did  transportation 
and  delivery  work  and  took  charge  of  maintaining  the  organization’s  automobiles. 
She  also  worked  at  the  American  Red  Cross  Post  Office  Department.198 

A  child  of  privilege,  Hannah  grew  up  in  Boston  and  Weston,  where  the  family  had 
a  country  home  on  Concord  Road.  She  was  president  of  the  Class  of  1915  at  Win- 
sor  School;  and  in  that  role,  it  was  Hannah  who  gave  the  School  lamp,  “emblem  of 
light  and  learning”  to  the  head  of  the  class  to  follow.190 


Hannah  Fiske  left  for  France  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1917.  Soon  after  her  return  in  1919, 
she  was  hospitalized  and  a  few  weeks 
later  died  of  spinal  meningitis  at  age 
22. 

Newspaper  obituaries  praised  her  ded¬ 
ication:  “Miss  Fiske  had  done  much 
good  work  in  attending  to  the  needs 
of  refugees,  and  she  devoted  herself 
unsparingly  to  the  work  to  which  she 
had  volunteered  her  services.190 

Suzanne  Johnson  (1890  -  1937) 

Suzanne  Johnson  was  born  in  Nahant 
and  in  the  1910s  lived  on  Old  Road  in 
Weston  with  her  sister  Edith  Johnson 


Hannah  Fiske  is  seen  here  working  in 
France  for  the  Shurtleff  Memorial  Relief 
(photo  c.  1917-19  from  nicokubel  blogspot) 


Hannah  made  her  debut  in  1915  and  was  a  member  of  the  Vincent  Club  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Boston  Sewing  Circle.190  For  her  debutante  daughter,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Fiske  gave  a  tea  at  their  Commonwealth  Avenue  home,  which  was  decorated  with 
pink  roses.  Hannah  wore  white  satin 
and  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  and  roses.198  The  Waltham  Daily 
Free  Press  Tribune  contains  announce¬ 
ments  of  a  tea  and  dinner  dance  given 
for  Miss  Fiske  and  a  luncheon  she 
hosted  for  the  Sewing  Circle.198 
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As  secretary  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Suzanne 
Johnson  served  for  15  months  in  France  and  Germany.  See  page  26  for  one 
of  her  letters  home. 


Paine  and  her  family.  On  December  8,  1918  she  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  the  United  States  for  15  months’ 
service  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  (A.E.F.)  in  France  and  German. 
This  was  after  the  Armistice  but  before  the  peace  settlement,  and  A.E.F.  troops 
were  occupying  parts  of  Germany  including  Coblenz.  Johnson  served  as  a  dance 
instructor  from  January  17,  1919  to  July  22,  1919.  On  her  return  to  Weston,  she 
married  Karl  Kenney,  son  of  school  furniture  manufacturer  Ralph  Kenney,  and 
settled  in  Way  land. 

See  next  page  for  a  letter  from  Suzanne  Johnson  describing  her  war  experiences. 

Gertrude  Fiske 

Gertrude  Fiske’s  listing  in  the  Town  Report  is  puzzling.  Both  the  artist  and  her 
mother  shared  this  name,  and  neither  is  documented  to  have  gone  overseas.  See 
Part  1,  Fall  2018,  p.  17-18  and  42-43  for  information  about  the  contributions  of  the 
artist  and  her  family  to  the  war  effort. 

Marjorie  McGahan 

In  researching  this  article,  no  information  was  found  about  Marjorie  McGahan. 
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Suzanne  Johnson: 

The  Dancing  Unit 

Letter  from  Suzanne  Johnson,  probably 
to  Anna  Hall;  written  from  Le  Mans, 
France,  March  6,  1919  (WHS  Collection) 

Dear  Anna, 

I  am  in  the  dancing  unit  and  they  call  us 
everything  -  flying  squadron  seems  to  be 
the  name  that  sticks — We  go  out  to  the 
different  Divisions  and  dance  all  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  It  may  sound  like  a 
cinch  but  believe  me,  it’s  hard  work.  A 
dance  over  here  is  quite  different  from 
one  in  the  States.  First  of  all  the  boys  wear 
their  only  shoes,  which  are  hobnails,  and 
if  you  ever  get  kicked  or  stepped  on  with 
one  of  those  you’re  a  cripple  for  life.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  wear  our  heaviest  shoes  too. 


I  thought  I  could  never  dance  with  heavy 
shoes  but  you  never  know  what  you  can  do 
until  you  live  in  France.  Often  times  we 
dance  in  tiny  dimly  lit  halls  with  wooden  floors  or  in  places  with  stone  floors.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  a  tent  with  a  wooden  floor  much  covered  with  mud.  So  you  see  there  are 
difficulties  that  must  be  overlooked. 

While  we  danced  every  night  and  one  afternoon  last  week,  we  really  didn’t  begin 
our  regular  schedule  until  last  Monday  when  we  went  out  to  Coulaus[?]  to  the  84th 
Div.  The  officers  entertain  us  and  usually  double  up  on  their  billets  so  that  we  can 
have  decent  places  to  sleep.  We  have  dinner  with  the  officers — probably  you  picture 
a  marvelous  place  and  dinner.  There  were  about  four  tables  in  the  room  and  each 
table  had  one  candle  on  it.  That  was  all  the  illumination  in  the  room.  Of  course 
there  were  many  drawbacks  but  everyone  is  so  delighted  to  see  a  bunch  of  “Hon- 
est-to-God-American  Girls”  appear  on  the  scene  that  all  drawbacks  are  forgotten. 

After  dinner  we  went  over  to  a  little  hotel  and  danced  with  the  men  from  7-9  and  the 
Col  [Colonel]  took  us  in  his  car  to  a  marvelous  chateau  where  the  Count  and  Countess 
—  delightful  elderly  people  received  us  and  we  danced  with  the  officers  until  11  .... 
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The  next  day  I  was  laid  up  with  indigestion  but  the  other  girls  were  shipped  to  two 
different  towns  for  afternoon  and  evening  dances  with  more  men  and  officers  of 
the  85th.  Yesterday  we  were  shipped  to  Domfront  to  another  part  of  the  Division], 
and  we  danced  from  2:30  -  4:30  with  the  men,  7-9  with  the  men  and  9  -  10:30 
with  the  officers,  then  the  officers  gave  us  a  little  supper  and  sent  us  home  to  Le 
Mans.  We  get  sent  all  over  the  country  in  everything — coal  trucks,  ambulances, 
Fords  and  occasionally  real  cars. 

. .  .  we  expect  to  be  here  in  this  area  only  about  three  more  weeks..  .  .  Then  we  go 
back  to  Paris  and  get  whatever  we  need  and  go  up  to  Coblenz.  That  will  be  our 
headquarters  and  we’ll  go  out  from  there  to  the  different  camps.  Everyone  says 
that’s  a  regular  place  with  running  water  and  all  the  comforts  of  home.  Believe  me, 
you  don’t  have  to  live  long  in  France  before  you  do  appreciate  all  the  comforts  that 
you  left  at  home. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how  people  live  over  here.  The  family  and  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  live  as  close  together  as  possible.  That  is  strange  to  civilized  Americans.  The 
houses  are  damp — have  almost  a  death-like  chill  in  fact. 

However  it’s  an  experience  I  wouldn’t  miss  for  worlds.  My  one  regret  is  that  I 
am  not  twenty  people  with  at  least  100  hands.  The  boys  are  a  bunch  of  homesick 
children  and  you  just  wish  you  could  do  everything  for  them.  They  are  so  grateful 
for  a  smile  and  we  almost  break  our  faces  smiling  all  the  time.  They  certainly  do 
appreciate  us  and  worship  us.  The  little  orderly  I  had  at  Coulous  kept  my  fire  going 
all  the  time  and  wanted  to  bring  me  food  all  the  time,  for  the  mess  sergeant  sent 
over  word  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  eat  I  could  have  it 
since  the  American  girls  were  so  good  to  come  down. 

Anyone  who  has  never  been  here  cannot  imagine  what  the  little  towns  are  like. 
They  are  so  unlike  even  the  most  rural  parts  of  the  states  and  conditions  are  so 
different.  The  people  seem  to  be  busy  all  the  time  but  they  just  travel  around  in 
the  same  little  circles  that  their  grandparents  did  before  them  and  seem  absolutely 
content.  This  irritates  the  progressive  American,  of  course.  However  they’ve  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  fearful  nightmare  so  I  suppose  that  we’ll  have  to  give  them  their 
due  credit. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  all  the  boys  are  safely  back  home  and  I  hope  they  will  all  be  “Toot- 
sweet.”  I  think  they  are  going  to  amuse  all  the  home  folks  with  their  French  expressions. 

Many  thanks  to  Virginia  Wright  for  transcribing  the  letter  and  researching 
Suzanne  Johnson. 
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This  photograph  is  one  of  the  many  items  in  Corporal  Stevens ’s  trunk. 
Because  it  is  not  labeled,  there  is  no  way  to  know  whether  this  is  Ste¬ 
vens  or  one  of  his  fellow  dispatch  riders.  (Stevens  trunk  collection, 
WHS) 


Corporal  Stevens’s  Trunk: 
A  World  War  I  Time  Capsule 


Reginald  William  Stevens  (1894  -  1972),  the  son  of  English  immigrants,  was  22 
years  old  and  working  as  an  electrician  at  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co 
in  Waltham  when  he  enlisted  in  June  1917.  He  was  assigned  to  the  101st  Supply 
Truck  Train,  26th  Division,  France,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  According  to  a 
Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune  article  of  April  11,  1919,  Stevens  was  a  dispatch 
rider  and  was  wounded  twice,  once  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  and  “once  when  his  jaw 
was  broken  in  a  motor  cycle  accident  which  occurred  when  he  was  making  record 
speed  in  delivering  a  dispatch.”  He  spent  time  in  an  English  hospital.  Corporal  Ste¬ 
vens  participated  in  nine  battles  and  engagements,  according  to  a  military  record 
sheet.20 

The  April  1919  newspaper  report  noted  that  Stevens’s  mother  was  one  of  those 
who  “went  down  the  harbor”  on  the  Machignonne,  the  “Mothers’  Boat,”  to  meet 
the  incoming  U.S.S.  Mt.  Vernon  (see  photo  page  33).  According  to  the  article,  out 
of  the  vast  throng  of  soldiers  she  was  able  to  find  the  face  of  her  son  even  before 
the  liner  docked.21 
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Stevens’s  trunk  was  shipped 
back  to  Weston,  where  it  was 
put  in  storage  and  later  donated 
to  the  Weston  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety.  Beginning  on  the  next  page 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
many  items — from  a  gas  mask 
to  a  French  phrase  book — found 
in  this  World  War  I  “time  cap¬ 
sule.” 


AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
quartermaster  corps,  salvage  division 
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What  can  we  tell  from  these  objects?  Soldiers  were  encouraged  to  learn  at  least 
simple  French  (the  French  phrase  book)  and  to  understand  the  area  (the  pocket 
guidebook  to  Saint  Malo  published  by  the  Y.M.C.A.)  The  pocket  size  hymn  and 
prayer  book  and  the  “Daily  Portion”  New  Testament  were  published  for  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  soldiers.  Corporal  Stevens  saved  the  “Order  of  Dance”  from  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  party  and  the  menu  from  a  fancy  hotel.  He  saved  humorous  communica- 


WHEN  YOU  GO 
HOME- 


young  men  applying  for  enlistment 
prior  to  the  war,  one-fifth  were  syphi¬ 
litic.  This  image  is  on  the  cover  of  an 
information  booklet  published  by  the 
War  Department.  (Stevens  trunk  collec¬ 
tion,  WHS) 


tions  like  the  “weakly”  newsletter  “The 
Gas  Shell”  and  humorous  poems  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  soldiers  (“The  Soldiers 
Prayer,”  p.  32). 

Also  in  the  trunk  was  a  booklet  published 
by  the  War  Department,  which  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  spread  of  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  back  home.  In  addition  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  symptoms  and  treatment,  the 
military  wanted  the  men  to  know  that 
most  infected  soldiers  brought  these  dis¬ 
eases  to  Europe  from  back  home: 

“.  .  .  Most  of  those  who  were  treated  for 
these  diseases  in  the  army,  while  we  were 
at  war  with  Germany,  got  them  before 
they  came  to  camp.  Only  about  fifteen 
men  out  of  every  hundred  treated  got 
them  after  coming  to  camp.  It  cost  the 
Government  $10,000,000  for  treatment  in 
the  army  and  navy  during  the  war.” 
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What’s  in  the  Trunk? 


•  Military  Record  Sheet  and  pay  record  book  for  Reginald  William  Stevens. 


IIDT-IIU  HD  SD19IDI1 

By  Stoddard  DEWEY 


•  Registration  Certificate  No.  147,  certify¬ 
ing  that  Stevens  had  registered  for  military 
service  on  June  5,  1917. 

•  The  Soldiers’  French  Phrase  Book,  pre¬ 
pared  “In  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  con¬ 
venient  and  serviceable  aid  to  the  intelligible 
expression  in  French  of  words  and  phrases 
necessary  to  communicate  the  common 
wants,  wishes  and  desires  of  everyday  mili¬ 
tary  and  social  life.”  This  French  phrase  book 
was  presented  “to  the  soldier  boys  of  America 
with  the  compliments  of  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago.”  The  pocket-size  book  con¬ 
tains  not  only  phrases  that  would  still  be  use¬ 
ful  today  (“I  am  very  well,  thanks,  and  you”) 
but  also  sentences  that  would  not  be  found  in 
present  day  Fodors  (“He  has  been  wounded 
in  the  chest,”  “A  piece  of  shrapnel  broke  his 
ankle”). 

•  Large  detailed  maps  of  France  and  the 
City  of  Paris. 
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•  “Saint-Malo  and  Surroundings,”  by 
Stoddard  Dewey,  a  16-page  guidebook  to  the 
seaport  of  St.  Malo  in  Normandy  on  the  north 
coast  of  France,  published  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  American  Y.M.C.A.  This 
picket  size,  inexpensively  printed  booklet 
includes  a  history  of  the  area  going  back  to  the 
Romans,  densely  packed  with  information  on 
the  ramparts,  castle,  cathedral,  and  museum, 
and  excursions  out  from  the  city,  plus  a  two- 
page  synopsis  of  the  history  of  France. 
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•  Pocket  guide  “Plan  Commode  de  Paris,”  with  alphabetical  listing  of  roads  and 
corresponding  Metro  stations. 

•  The  ‘“Daily  Portion’  New  Testament,  with  short  Introductory  Notes  and  the 
Chapters  divided  to  promote  the  habit  of  Daily  Reading”  sold  by  Scripture 
Gift  Mission  and  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  15  Strand,  London  W.C. 
Pocket  size,  with  318  pages  in  small  print  and  a  tan  canvas  cover  with  the 
words  “Active  Service  1917.” 

•  Hymns  and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  (Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  pocket  size,  published  in  August  1917  “to  pro¬ 
vide  hymns  familiar  to  all,  [and]  readings  from  the  Bible  which  bring  the 
message  most  needed  in  the  life  of  soldiers  and  sailors. .  ” 

•  Pamphlet  on  Venereal  Disease,  “When  You  Go  Home — take  this  book  with 
you,”  published  for  distribution  by  the  War  Department,  Commission  on  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  Activities.  The  message:  “You  have  won  the  war  against  autocracy. 
The  fight  against  venereal  disease — as  base  a  hypocrite,  as  foul  a  murderer  as 
any  Hun — has  only  begun.” 

•  The  Gas  Shell”  published  WEAKLY  [sic]  by  THE  HARD  WORKING  BUNCH, 
Headquarters  Vint-Sees  Division  (mimeographed  humor  newsletter). 

•  8.5  X  11”  sheet  of  paper,  folded,  “Order 
of  Dance”  at  Ville  de  Paris,  Montig- 
ny-Le-Roi,  Christmas  Eve,  1918,  Head¬ 
quarters,  A  Merry  Christmas  to  All.” 

Inside,  the  order  of  the  24  dances,  alter¬ 
nating  Waltz,  “One  Step,”  and  Fox  Trot. 

•  Business  card  from  the  Grand  Hotel  du 
Prince  Eugene  in  Paris. 

•  Armee  Americaine  Permission,  Quart 
de  Tarif,  December  3,  1918,  permission 
for  seven  days  leave  for  Corporal  Ste¬ 
vens  to  visit  La  Bourboule. 

(Left  page)  Unidentified  photo  and  St.  Malo 
guide  from  Reginald  Stevens’s  trunk.  (Right 
page)  Stevens  must  have  enjoyed  this  Christmas 
Eve  1918  dance,  held just  after  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  He  saved  the  “ Order  of  Dance.  ”  (Stevens 
trunk  collection,  WHS) 
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•  Fancy  menu  for  a  restaurant 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Ambassa- 
deurs  in  La  Bourboule,  Signed  by 
Arthur  Wilkie  and  R.W.  Stevens  on 
December  8,  1919. 

•  Ticket  for  the  Second  Seating  at 
Mess  No.  48  on  the  R.M.S.  Saxonia 

US-made  objects:  gas  mask  with 
instructions  on  its  correct  use, 
shell  casing  dated  November  1915, 
American  rifle  cartridge,  artillery 
fuse,  timer,  camp  inflatable  pillow, 
holder  for  shaving  items,  flask, 
glass,  with  woven  grass  covering. 

German-made  objects:  cartridge  box  worn  on  belt,  matchbox  holder,  military 
phone,  canteen. 

For  identification  of  the  objects  in  the  Stevens  trunk,  the  author  would  like  to 
thank  Weston  resident  Andrew  Tabak,  who  volunteers  at  the  Fort  Devens  Museum. 
Incorporated  in  2000,  the  museum  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  that  col¬ 
lects,  preserves,  and  shares  artifacts  and  stories  that  tell  the  history  of  Camp 
Devens  and  Fort  Devens  from  1917  to  the  present. 


She  Soldier*  s  Prayer 

Our  Father  Mso  art  in  ashiagton 
Honored  r-y  t3;y  uci ae 
Rive  us  tMtf  day 
Our  lo»3r  delayed  pay 

hM  forgive  i'i~a  "bailor,  the  v.ess  sergeant 
and  all  who  t/osr  bars, 

-dmi  load  us  nor  into  the  of  Occupation 

.ind  del  Ivor  m  from  the  Fatiyuo  Squad, 

^br  t Mm  in  the  Jiiy,  the  s,>8,  m&  the  Q.2J,*a, 
and  tie  Field  Clarks,  dO rover  and  ever. 

Ahl  Qu i% 

One  of  three  typewritten  parodies  found  in  the  trunk  of  Col. 
Reginald  Stevens. 
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The  U.S.S.  Mt.  Vernon  with  soldiers  returning  from  the  front. 
(Library  of  Congress,  The  War  of  the  Nations:  Portfolio  in  Roto¬ 
gravure  Etchings) 


Part  V:  After  the  War 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Return  Home 

After  four  years  of  bloody  stalemate  along  the  western  front,  the  entrance  of 
America’s  well-supplied  forces  into  the  conflict  marked  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  war  and  helped  the  Allies  to  victory.  When  the  war  finally  ended,  more  than 
two  million  American  soldiers  had  served  on  the  battlefields  of  Western  Europe, 
and  some  50,000  had  lost  their  lives. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  11,  the  church  bells  of  Weston  rang  out  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace,  beginning  at  four  o’clock  and  continuing  throughout  the  day.22 

The  next  morning,  a  service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  at  First  Parish  Church,  with 
three  Weston  pastors  participating.  A  large  number  was  present,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  which  also  noted  that  many  Grange  members  skipped  their 
regular  meeting  to  go  to  the  Victory  parade  in  Waltham.23  A  Union  thanksgiving 
service  took  place  on  November  27. 

It  took  months  before  the  soldiers  and  sailors  returned.  A  newspaper  article  in  May 
1919  reported  that  of  the  147  Weston  men  in  the  service,  79  had  been  discharged 
but  only  37  had  returned.24  A  Welcome  Home  celebration  was  planned  for  Memo- 
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rial  Day.  Invitations  were  issued  to  the  returned  servicemen  and  their  relatives. 
The  men  were  requested  to  wear  their  uniforms,  and  a  large  welcome  home  flag 
hung  from  town  hall.25 


The  War  Memorial:  “Strength  and  Simplicity” 

The  1919  Town  Report  includes  the  report  of  a  committee  tasked  with  choosing  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  World  War  I  soldiers.  Architect  Harold  Graves,  chairman, 
described  their  initial  idea: 

After  looking  into  the  various  forms  which  memorials  of  this  character 
were  taking,  your  Committee  voted  that  a  well-designed  flagpole  with  a 
substantial  base  would  be  a  beautiful  and  dignified  form  of  expression.26 

The  committee  consulted  with  Samuel  W.  Mead,  another  local  architect,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  a  design  for  a  flagpole  90  feet  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  proposed 
10-foot-high  base  of  cast  bronze  would  have  suitable  space  for  inscriptions  and  let¬ 
tering  at  proper  height  for  reading.  A  series  of  three  granite  steps  would  surround 
the  base.  No  definite  site  was  selected.  The  estimated  cost  was  $13,000.27 


The  following  year,  the  committee 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  Memorial  Flagpole  in  front  of 
Town  Hall,  with  a  boulder  near  the 
base.  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  boulder 
would  bear  the  names  of  the  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  They 
also  recommended  that  two  bronze 
plaques  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall 
auditorium  with  the  names  of  all 
who  served.28 


This  drawing  by  Weston  resident 
and  architect  Samuel  W.  Mead  was 
included  with  the  1919  Town  Report. 
The  committee  ultimately  chose  a  less 
expensive  memorial. 
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The  flagpole,  boulder,  and  tablet  were  in  place  for  dedication  on  Memorial  Day 
1921,  and  the  two  tablets  inside  were  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day  1922.  The  total 
cost  was  $5,296.28A 

More  elaborate  ideas,  such  as  building  a  memorial  “Community  House”  with 
gymnasium,  Scout  meeting  rooms,  and  an  up-to-date  swimming  pool  reflected 
recreational  needs  not  met  until  years  later. 


The  flagpole,  boulder,  and 
bronze  tablet  were  all  dedicated 
on  Memorial  Day  1921.  (Photo 
by  Pam  Fox) 


At  the  March  Town  Meeting  in  1921,  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  1.25- 
acre  triangular  piece  of  land  bounded  by  Boston  Post  Road,  Fiske  Lane,  and  Con¬ 
cord  Road,  to  be  used  as  a  “Public  Park  and  Recreation  Ground.”29  The  Report  of 
the  Park  Commissioners  for  1921  says  that  the  park  was  a  gift  from  the  heirs  of 
Augustus  H.  Fiske  and  was  to  be  called  Soldiers  Field.  The  monument  in  memory 
of  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  Henry  Fiske  3rd  was  designed  by  Harold  B.  Willis  Sr. 
and  erected  by  the  family  a  decade  later.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads:  “He 
trained  and  served  in  many  lands  to  find  at  last  a  death  in  France.” 

In  1953,  the  Weston  War  Memorial  Educational  Fund,  a  scholarship  for  post-sec¬ 
ondary  education,  was  established  as  a  memorial  to  citizens  of  Weston  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  all  wars. 
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Razing  the  Old  Town  Hall 


After  the  new  Town  Hall  was  completed  in  1917,  improvements  were  made  to  the 
1848  Town  Hall  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  war  relief  work.  The  American  Red 
Cross,  American  Fund  for  the  French  Wounded,  and  Weston  Branch  of  the  Special 
Aid  Society  each  held  weekly  work  sessions  there  on  different  days  of  the  week. 
Even  after  the  armistice,  volunteers  continued  to  meet  to  knit,  sew  and  make  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  (See  Part  I,  Fall  2018,  p.  37  -  40) 

In  mid-March  1919,  the  French  Wounded  held  a  luncheon  there  to  mark  the  end 
of  regular  meetings.  Ninety-one  workers  were  seated  at  tables  for  a  “delightful 
menu  ...  of  creamed  chicken  in  patty  shells.  .  .”  The  tables  were  decorated  with 
the  French  national  colors,  and  vases  of  yellow  daffodils  “gave  a  brilliant  touch  of 
color  to  the  room.”  For  her  untiring  efforts,  Anna  Hall  was  presented  with  three 
bouquets:  roses,  violets,  and  a  patriotic  mix  of  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers.30 

Six  months  later,  a  newspaper  article  noted  that,  although  regular  meetings  to  sew 
for  the  French  Wounded  had  been  discontinued,  articles  were  still  being  forwarded 
to  France.  Knitted  garments  and  children’s  clothing  were  still  needed  by  the  ref¬ 
ugees  “who  even  now  are  in  great  want  in  many  sections  of  the  country  despite 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.”  Yarn  for  knitting  could  be  obtained  from  Anna  Hall.31 

In  April  1919,  in  anticipation  of  the  razing  of  the  old  Town  Hall  the  building  was 
“thoroughly  examined  by  an  expert  on  the  extermination  of  rats,  and  under  his 
instructions  the  place  has  been  carefully  ridden  of  these  pests.”32  The  removal  of 
the  building  shortly  thereafter  opened  up  a  view  from  the  library  across  the  Com¬ 
mon  to  the  new  Town  Hall. 


The  present  Town  Hall  at  the  left  in  this  photo,  completed  in  1917,  was 
located  across  the  newly  created  Town  Green.  The  Old  Town  Hall, 
built  in  1848,  was  left  standing  until  1919  to  provide  a  location  for 
war  relief  work  and  other  war-related  activities.  (Weston  Historical 
Society  Collection) 
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This  postcard  is  the 
only  known  image 
of  the  Willow  Plate 
Tea  Room,  created 
by  the  newly  formed 
Women’s  Commu¬ 
nity  League.  The 
tea  room  operated 
from  1919  to  1921. 
(Weston  Historical 
Society  Collection) 


Women’s  Community  League 
Celebrates  100th  Anniversary 

One  outgrowth  of  World  War  I  was  the  founding  of  the  Women’s  Community 
League,  which  is  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  1919.  The  first 
organizational  meeting  took  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Francis  Blake  on  Orchard 
Avenue  on  June  5,  1919.33  Jane  Gale  (Mrs.  Lyman  Gale)  was  the  first  president, 
from  1919  to  1921  (see  photo  p.  23).  The  following  is  a  later  recollection  of  how  the 
league  came  about: 

The  Women’s  Community  League  of  Weston  had  its  impetus  in  the  Old 
Town  Hall  around  the  tables  where  the  women  worked  for  the  Red  Cross 
one  day  a  week,  and  for  the  French  Wounded  on  another;  and  in  the  Canning 
Kitchen  where  they  conserved  the  vegetables  from  their  Victory  Gardens. 
Here  they  talked  about  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  women  from  all  orga¬ 
nizations  and  from  all  parts  of  town  worked  together  for  a  common  cause. 
With  the  World  War  drawing  to  a  close  the  workers  realize  how  much  they 
would  miss  this  friendly  cooperation.  With  certain  vigorous  and  idealistic 
women  as  leaders,  they  organized  for  service  to  the  town. .  .34 

Agnes  Fitzgerald,  the  first  recording  secretary,  recalled:  “Jane  Gale  . . . ,  I  am  sure 
was  the  prime  mover  but  I  expect  that  Alice  Jones  was  a  close  second.  The  idea 
was  that  we  must  keep  up  the  cooperation  learned  during  the  war  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  Weston  women. .  .”35 
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Willow  Plate  Tea  Room 


One  of  the  league’s  first  acts  was  to  open  the  “Willow  Plate  Tea  Room”  in  a  remodeled 
barn  that  is  now  Cambridge  Trust,  at  494  Boston  Post  Road.  Members  did  the  painting 
and  decorating,  and  the  tea  room  opened  on  July  14, 1919,  “as  a  meeting  place  and  con¬ 
venience  for  the  people  of  the  town,  for  luncheon  and  tea  and  for  the  purchase  of  cake, 
pie,  bread  etc.,  and  also  of  the  increasing  business  from  automobilists  driving  through 
Weston.”  Baked  goods  were  sold  on  consignment  and  “some  of  the  consigners  are 
already  receiving  checks  for  more  than  10  dollars  a  week  . .  .”36 

A  glass  showcase  held  fancy  work  on  consignment  and  a  second  case  displayed 
food  for  purchase.  Walls  were  painted  a  clear  blue,  and  curtains  of  Chinese  blue  and 
white  matched  the  willow  pattern  china  purchased  from  a  Boston  store.  Assorted 
Winsor  chairs  surrounded  five  round  dining  tables  covered  with  tablecloths  of  the 
same  blue  and  white  material  as  the  curtains.  House  specialties  were  hot  rolls, 
doughnuts,  and  orange  layer  cake.  The  Tea  Room  was  not  financially  successful 
and  closed  some  two  years  later.37 

WCL:  1919  to  1945 

By  the  summer  of  1919,  the  league  had  started  Tuesday  night  “community  sings,” 
Thursday  night  dancing  classes,  and  Saturday  night  dances  as  part  of  its  goal  to 
strengthen  community  spirit  and  “the  social  interests  of  the  Town.”38  Dances  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  from  8  to  11,  with  two  league  hostesses.  According  to  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  the  committee  invited  “young  and  old.”  “Informal,  simple  dress” 
was  requested  and  “a  conservative  style  of  dancing  is  required.”39 

A  festive  event  at  Town  Hall  on  October  18,  1919,  presented  the  league’s  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  first  four  months.  By  that  time,  the  group  had  a  reported  225 
members.  The  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune  described  the  evening: 

...  the  Lower  Town  Hall  [see  page  40]  in  Weston  was  crowded  full  and 
overflowing  Saturday  evening  .  .  .  Every  one  present  -  men,  women  and 
children  -  praised  the  League  and  gave  their  hearty  support.  .  .  Harold 
Cole’s  orchestra  of  six  pieces  opened  the  meeting  with  a  rousing  overture, 
and  “America”  was  sung. .  .Mr.  Humphrey  lead  in  some  very  snappy  sing¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  wartime  songs  for  the  home  and  camp  .  .  . 
[Selectman]  B.  Loring  Young  .  . .  was  so  cordial  and  expressed  such  high 
hopes  for  its  success  and  usefulness  that  every  women  there  was  fired 
afresh  with  enthusiasm  and  consecrated  anew  her  determination  to  make 
the  League  an  instrument  for  furthering  of  Happiness  and  Welfare  in  the 
Community.40 
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Annual  meeting  luncheons  were  held  every  year  at  Town  Hall  or  Weston  Golf 
Club,  at  least  through  the  mid-1950s. 


Early  in  its  history,  WCL  established  an  Education  Committee  to  plan  regular  lec¬ 
ture  series  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  including  travel,  current  events,  and  books. 

An  Art  and  Music  Committee  planned  afternoon 
musicales.  Special  events  and  fundraisers  included 
Christmas  dances,  Children’s  Christmas  parties,  Fash¬ 
ion  Shows,  a  Street  Fair  and  “gypsy  encampment,” 
Gay  Nineties  Dance,  Spring  Bazaar,  theatrical  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  “Country  Dancing  on  the  Green”,  which 
began  in  1949  and  continued  for  many  years. 


In  the  mid-1920s,  the  league  began  furnishing  milk  to 
needy  school  children.  In  1929,  it  made  an  offer  to  the 
School  Committee  to  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  equipment 
needed  to  start  a  school  lunch  program.  For  a  year, 
league  members  provided  lunch  to  more  than  200  chil¬ 
dren  every  day,  with  some  assistance  from  volunteer 
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(Above)  Marion  Perry  Kenney  dressed  as  a  gypsy  for  the  May  1937  Weston 
Street  Fair,  “a  gypsy  encampment."  The  days’  schedule  began  with  a  cir¬ 
cus  and  continued  with  marionettes,  a  fashion  show,  tea,  supper  with  two 
seatings,  a  dance  and floor  show,  and  9  pm  lighting  of  Town  Green  with  red 
flares.  (WHS  Collection,  gift  of  Eloise  Kenney);  (Below)  Street  Fair  pro¬ 
motional  drawing  by  Weston  artist  Henry  Davenport.  (Weston  Historical 
Society  Collection) 
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mothers.  In  February  1931,  the  program  was  taken  over  by  the  town.41 

In  1928,  the  league  established  a  scholarship  fund  for  girls  graduating  from  Weston 
High  School.  The  first  year,  1929-30,  $150  was  presented  to  Mary  Martin.42  Schol¬ 
arships  were  given  for  three  years.  The  amount  has  grown  until  presently  WCL 
gives  approximately  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year  in  scholarships  to  Weston  High 
School  students,  both  male  and  female,  in  addition  to  numerous  prize  awards  at 
graduation.43 

Over  the  years,  the  league  has  contributed  an  estimated  $1  million  to  the  Weston 
community  in  scholarships  and  grants  (see  page  43).  The  organization  provided 
the  first  Mac  computer  to  the  fire  department  and  underwrote  the  first  police  com¬ 
puters.  It  supported  the  building  of  Weston  Public  Library  and  the  Recreation 
Center  and  helped  revitalize  Alphabet  Field  and  create  the  Middle  School’s  new 
Memorial  Garden.44  Groups  that  have  received  WCL  grants  include  Land’s  Sake 
Farm,  Weston  Drama  Workshop,  Weston  Media  Center,  Weston  Historical  Society 
(for  a  high  quality  scanner),  and  the  Weston  High  School  dance  team.45 

1945:  WCL  Takes  Over  the  Children’s  Exchange 

In  1945,  WCL  took  over  the  Children’s  Exchange,  which  had  started  in  1942  under 
the  auspices  of  the  War  Economy  Division  of  the  town’s  defense  program.46  The 
exchange  was  then  operating  in  the  Lower  Town  Hall.  In  the  first  three  years,  a 
total  of  7,000  garments  were  sold  at  a  total  value  of  $16,000,  netting  $3,000  for  the 
Service  and  Scholarship  Fund.47  A  Food  Exchange  was  later  added.  When  a  new 
location  was  needed,  the  exchange  operated  for  one  year,  1948-49,  in  the  basement 
of  the  Hersum  Building  at  464  -  478  Boston  Post  Road,  a  space  that  proved  unsat¬ 
isfactory.48  The  following  year,  it  moved  back  to  the  Lower  Town  Hall,  but  a  new 
home  was  needed. 

The  problem  was  solved 
in  the  early  1950s  when 
the  Society  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (S.P.N.E.A., 
now  Historic  New 


This  1918  floorplan  shows 
the  location  of  the  Lower 
Town  Hall  at  left.  This 
area  was  later  converted  to 
office  space. 
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The  Chrysanthemum  Ball  was  a  black 
tie  dinner  dance  held  for  many  years  in 
November  at  Pine  Brook  Country  Club. 
(1975  invitation,  Weston  Historical  Society 
Collection) 


England)  inherited  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern  (then  known  as  the  Jones  House 
or  Jones  Tavern)  on  the  death  of  the 
second  Jones  sister.  The  Town  leased 
the  house  and  began  raising  restoration 
funds.  In  1952,  the  Women’s  Commu¬ 
nity  League  donated  $2,000  toward  the 
$15,000  that  the  Weston  Tavern  Com¬ 
mittee  needed  for  the  work.49  In  1953, 
WCL  minutes  report  that  two  rooms 
were  being  renovated  for  the  exclusive 


^  use  of  the  Children’s  Exchange.  Local 
architect  Marjorie  Pierce  helped  with  the  architectural  details.50  The  rest  of  the 
house  was  to  be  used  for  town  offices,  committee  rooms,  party  rooms,  work  rooms, 
and  “archives  for  our  historical  treasures.”51 


PP. 


A  report  in  the  minutes  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Winsor  noted:  “We  are  proud  that  the 
Women’s  Community  League  was  the  first  organization  to  back  up  its  approval  with 
hard  cash. . .”  The  president,  Mrs.  C.  Richard  Soderberg,  was  credited  with  “seeing 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  to  sparkplug  this  unique  contribution  to  town  life.”52 

The  Community  League  Garden  Club  was  founded  in  1953  and  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  town  beautification  projects  including  the  JST  tavern  and  barn  gar¬ 
den,  high  school  garden,  and  Fiske  memorial  garden.  Other  interest  groups  have 
included  Book  Clubs,  Bridge,  Sociables,  Newcomers,  Antiques  Appreciation,  and 
Juniors.  For  many  years,  the  Chrysanthemum  Ball  at  Pine  Brook  Country  Club  was 
the  major  social  and  fundraising  event. 

1974-76:  Restoring  “The  Barn ” 

In  1974  S.P.N.E.A.  expressed  concern  that  heavy  use  of  the  tavern  on  Clothing 
Exchange  days  was  taking  a  toll  on  the  historic  building.53  It  was  suggested  that 
the  barn  and  connecting  wing  be  converted  into  a  facility  to  house  the  exchange 
and  provide  space  for  WCL  social  and  educational  meetings  and  luncheons.  At  the 
time,  the  barn  was  being  use  for  storage  of  cemetery  maintenance  equipment  and 
other  town  items.  The  league  had  accumulated  about  $40,000  in  reserve  funds,  and 
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1963  photo  of  a 
Women’s  Commu¬ 
nity  League  Tea. 
( Weston  Historical 
Society  Collection) 


creating  a  headquarters  seemed  a  suitable  use.  Polly  Germeshausen,  who  chaired 
the  renovation,  was  determined  that  the  project  would  be  the  league’s  contribution 
to  the  1976  U.S.  Bicentennial.54  Longtime  WCL  member  and  architect  Marjorie 
Pierce  drew  up  the  plans. 

The  complicated  project  required  approvals  from  both  the  Town  and  S.P.N.E.  A.  Mrs. 
Germeshausen  obtained  a  state  grant  of  $10,000  from  funds  allocated  for  Bicenten¬ 
nial  projects  of  a  permanent  nature.55  The  barn  and  connector  required  extensive 
structural  repairs.  Septic  requirements  had  to  be  met,  and  electricity  and  water  had 
to  be  brought  in  from  Boston  Post  Road.  A  glass  wall  installed  behind  the  sliding 
barn  door  brought  light  into  the  rooms  but  could  be  closed  to  restore  the  building  to 
its  original  appearance.  The  kitchen,  rest  rooms,  and  exit  stairs  were  constructed  so 
that  changes  were  “reversible,”  as  required  by  S.P.N.E.A.56 

The  necessary  work  cost 
$10,000  more  than  available 
funds;  the  extra  was  borrowed 
from  members  on  notes  of  6%. 

Mrs.  Germeshausen  donated 
100  chairs.  “The  Barn”  was 
dedicated  with  an  open  house 
on  September  14,  1975.57  Rent- 


League  president  Regina  Hajjar 
greets  Santa  and  some  of  the 
many  children  enjoying  last 
December’s  WCL  Winter  Festi¬ 
val.  (Photo  by  Pam  Fox) 
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als  for  meetings  and  events  have  provided  additional  income  since  that  time. 


The  Women’s  Community  League  Today 


Under  current  president,  Regina  Hajjar,  WCL  organized  the  hugely  successful 
Winter  Festival  on  the  Town  Green  in  December  2018.  Hundreds  of  residents 
enjoyed  music,  children’s  crafts  and  games,  cookie  decorating,  “Polar  Express” 
train  rides,  marshmallow  roasting,  a  visit  from  Santa,  and  the  festive  tree  lighting. 

In  2019,  its  100th  year,  Weston’s  oldest  community  service  organization  is  facing 
a  major  challenge:  the  planned  closing  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  for  restoration. 
Design  and  engineering  work  are  underway,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Friends 
of  the  JST.  The  vote  to  use  Community  Preservation  Act  funds  for  construction 
will  take  place  at  the  Fall  2019  Town  Meeting.  Restoration  is  expected  to  take  two 
years.  When  the  building  reopens,  WCL  will  rent  space  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
tavern  as  well  as  a  small  second  floor  office.. 

As  the  league’s  second  century  begins,  Hajjar  expressed  confidence  in  the  future: 

The  Women’s  Community  League  has  adapted  to  change  and  evolved 
throughout  the  past  100  years.  We  will  continue  to  grow  and  carry  on  the 
WCL  mission  to  provide  social,  philanthropic,  and  educational  benefits  to 
the  Weston  community. 


A  Century  of  Contributions 


In  2018,  WCL  Treasurer  Mary  Ann  Riordan  went  through  a  100  years  of  minutes 
and  documents  and  compiled  this  record  of  more  than  $1  million  in  contributions  to 
Weston  organizations  and  scholarships  and  prizes  for  Weston  High  School  students. 


Donations  to  Community 


Scholarships  and  Prizes 


Weston  Public  Schools  $9,952 
Council  on  Aging  $11,311 
Town  of  Weston  $21,159 
Weston  Fire  Department  $6,100 
Weston  Police  Department  $9,065 
Weston  Public  Library  $36,558 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  &  Barn  $110,588 
Other  Donations  $43,789 
TOTAL  $248,524 


Recorded  Scholarships  $415,195 
Prizes  $47,351 
Camperships  $15,787 
Estimated  missing-year  scholarships 


$340,000 

TOTAL  $818,333 


Grand  Total 

$248,524  +  $818,333  =  $1,066,856 
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Weston  Post  No.  214,  American 

Legion  Inc. 

This  article  is  based  on  “Weston  Post,  No.  214,  American  Legion,  Inc.  Post  His¬ 
tory’’  written  by  Harry  Jones  in  1951  and  updated  by  Jones  in  1998  when  the 
Weston  Post  was  dissolved.  Jones  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Post  Com¬ 
mander  from  1957  to  1959.  In  2013,  Jean  Jones  donated  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  bell  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  along  with  Harry  Jones’s  Legion 
cap  and  Past  Commander  pin. 


Founding  of  the  American  Legion  and  Weston  Post  No.  214 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  war  was  an  important  national  organization,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  which  evolved  from  a  group  of  war-weary  World  War  I  veterans 
into  one  of  the  most  influential  nonprofit  groups  in  the  United  States.  After  initial 
meetings  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  American  Legion  was  chartered  by 
Congress  on  September  16,  1919,  as  a  patriotic  veterans  organization  assisting 
veterans,  service  members,  and  communities.  Membership  grew  swiftly  to  over 
one  million,  and  local  posts  sprang  up  across  the  country. 

One  of  these  was  Weston  Post  No.  214.  On  September  17,  1919,  the  day  after 
passage  of  the  Congressional  charter,  William  J.  Henderson  called  a  meeting  of 
34  Weston  veterans  at  Town  Hall.58  After  an  address  by  a  representative  from  the 
Legion  State  Headquarters,  Gardiner  H.  Fiske  moved  that  an  American  Legion 
Post  be  formed  in  Weston.  The  motion  carried  unanimously.  There  were  69  char- 
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ter  members. 


At  a  second  meeting,  the  following  men  were  elected  as  officers:  Commander, 
Lawrence  B.  Page;  Vice-Commander,  William  J.  Henderson;  Adjutant,  Roger  W. 
Bennett;  Finance  Officer,  Austin  S.  Hale;  Historian,  Lawrence  M.  Wyatt;  Chap¬ 
lain,  William  M.  Bartlett.  In  the  1931-32  year,  the  post  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  as  “Weston  Post  No.  214,  American  Legion,  Inc.” 

Lawrence  B.  Page  (1887-1945)  the  first  commander,  has  been  described  as  “truly 
a  pioneer  in  the  founding  of  Post  214,  and  led  by  his  enthusiasm  and  inspiration, 
a  strong  foundation  was  laid  which  has  since  helped  to  successfully  carry  us  over 
periods  of  instab ility.”58A  As  a  Captain  in  World  War  I,  Page  commanded  Batteries 
B  and  D  of  the  102nd  Artillery  Regiment,  26th  Division,  and  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  additional  citations.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  lieutenant 
colonel  with  the  engineers  of  the  State  Guard. 


Proposals  for  a  “Community  House” 

In  the  years  immediately  after  the  war,  there  was  discussion  of  building  a  Com¬ 
munity  House  in  Weston  as  a  war  memorial  and  headquarters  for  Post  214.  This 
idea  was  brought  up  periodically  over  the  next  decades  but  never  enacted.  Post  214 
meetings  were  held  at  Town  Hall  or  Weston  Golf  Club,  where  they  often  included 
a  social  component  such  as  bowling,  whist,  moving  pictures,  and  speakers. 

In  1930-31,  plans  for  a  clubhouse  were  drawn  up  by  World  War  I  veteran  and  archi¬ 
tect  Harold  B.  Willis  and  received  unanimous  approval.  The  Jones  sisters,  owners 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  offered  the  post,  without  charge,  a 
parcel  of  land  for  the  proposed  clubhouse,  with  the  provision  that  the  post  take  nec¬ 
essary  legal  action  to  prevent  the  land  from  ever  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
or  National  Departments  of  the  Legion.  In  his  history,  Harry  Jones  writes:  “For 
various  reasons,  it  was  decided  not  to  accept  the  land  offered  for  our  clubhouse, 
and  the  Jones  sisters  were  so  advised  with  our  thanks.” 


Community  Service  and  Social  Events 

Weston  Post  214,  an  all-male  organization,  and  the  Women’s  Community  League 
were  similar  in  their  focus  on  service  and  strengthening  community  bonds 
through  social  and  educational  programs.  Both  organizations  raised  funds  to 
enhance  school  services  and  provide  scholarships  for  Weston  students.  In  the  early 
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In  1934,  Weston  Post  214  presented  the  English  play  Journey’s  End.  Because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  major  battle  on  the  English  front,  the  uniforms  are  English.  Most  of  the  cast 
members  were  World  War  I  veterans  from  Weston.  (Back  row,  l-r)  George  Hammond, 
Gordon  Grant,  Herbert  Crouch,  Dudley  Ranney,  Edward  “Ned”  Thayer,  Lawrence 
Page;  (Middle  row)  John  Scott,  William  O.  Kenney,  Cliff  Pearce;  (Sitting  on  table)  J. 
Donaldson  Nichols;  (Sitting)  L.  Manlius  Sargent,  Arthur  Havilland.  (Weston  Historical 
Society  Collection) 

1930s,  through  the  efforts  of  Post  214  members,  a  dental  clinic  was  installed  in 
the  Weston  schools.  In  1939-40,  Post  214  worked  with  high  school  alumni  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  sweaters  for  the  Weston  High  School  football  team.  In  1944, 
the  post  decided  to  sponsor  a  Junior  Legion  Baseball  program  and  obtain  uni¬ 
forms.  In  the  early  1950s,  they  contributed  toward  purchase  of  uniforms  for  the 
high  school  band.  In  1945-46.  the  Boosters  Club  was  formed  by  members  of  Post 
214,  with  Commander  Wilmot  Whitney  as  first  president  and  Legion  member 
Harold  W.  Martin  as  first  treasurer.59 

Like  the  Women’s  Community  League,  Post  214  regularly  sponsored  theatricals 
and  concerts  to  raise  money  for  community  service  and  scholarships.  One  of  the 
most  successful  was  the  1934  production  of  Journey’s  End.  This  play,  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  in  the  late  1920s,  takes  place  on  the  English  front  lines  just 
before  and  during  the  major  German  attack  of  March  21,  1918.  Most  of  the  11  cast 
members  were  Weston  World  War  I  veterans.60 

Also  in  1934,  the  post  sponsored  a  Masquerade  Ball,  a  mid-winter  tradition  that 
evolved  into  a  Washington’s  Birthday  Ball.  Decorations  at  Town  Hall  took  on 
themes  like  the  circus,  “country  store,”  and  Roaring  Twenties.  In  later  years,  the 
Washington’s  Birthday  dance  evolved  into  “The  No  Dance  Dance,”  with  contri- 
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butions  solicited  and  the  total  amount  going  to  the  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  post  history  includes  a  year-by-year  account  of  the  many  community  events 
as  well  as  member  events  such  as  yearly  outings  to  the  Winsor  estate  in  Cataumet 
or  to  Lawrence  Page’s  camp  in  Marshfield  for  camping  and  fishing. 

As  the  country  entered  the  worst  depression  in  its  history,  many  Weston  families 
lacked  clothing,  fuel,  and  food.  Quietly,  and  “even  unknown  to  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,”  the  Post  214’s  Welfare  Committee  worked  diligently  to  help.  Anonymous 
donors  provided  funds  for  coal,  clothing,  and  groceries  delivered  to  poverty-stricken 
homes.  In  late  1949,  the  Goodwill  Committee  was  formed  and  tasked  with  remem¬ 
bering  the  sick  and  elderly  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  throughout  the  year. 


World  War  II 

World  War  II  brought  new  ways  for  Post  214  to  serve  the  community  and  the 
country,  as  historian  Harry  Jones  recounts: 

The  year  1940  gave  Weston  Post  its  first  opportunity  to  render  assistance 
to  our  Country  as  the  dark  clouds  of  the  second  World  War  were  billowing 
on  the  horizon.  Quick  action  was  taken  upon  a  letter  received  from  the 
War  Department  requesting  the  forming  of  an  Aircraft  Warning  Service 
Observation  Post.  A  committee  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  location 
chose  the  Water  Tower  at  Regis  College.  .  .  A  communication  line  was 
installed  in  the  Tower  and  the  test  period  started  on  January  21,  1941. 61 

Members  rallied  to  the  call  to  serve  as  Air  Raid  Wardens,  Auxiliary  Firemen,  and 
Auxiliary  Police.  The  Airforce  Warning  Service  was  efficiently  maintained,  and 
those  standing  watch  were  allowed  extra  gasoline  for  transportation.  During  the 
war,  the  post  was  generous  in  support  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Of  the  year  1941-42,  Harry  Jones  writes: 

Just  as  war  brings  inevitable  hardships  on  every  individual,  so  too  did 
our  Post  suffer  hardships  during  the  years  of  World  War  II.  Many  “old 
soldiers”  answered  the  call  to  aid  their  Country  for  the  second  time.  The 
strictness  of  gasoline  rationing  necessitated  the  canceling  of  many  meet¬ 
ings.  Nevertheless,  the  ties  of  comradeship  are  strong  and  periods  of  trials 
and  tribulations  only  serve  to  strength  them.”62 
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In  1942,  the  group  established  the  “Weston  Post,  No.  214,  American  Legion  Char¬ 
itable  and  Education  Foundation”  to  provide  college  tuition  assistance  for  Weston 
High  School  students.  The  father  of  the  fund  was  John  W.  Boyd.  The  post  launched 
a  campaign  for  contributions.63 

In  1942-43  the  post  voted  to  send  Christmas  packages  to  Weston  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  They  also  voted  to  suspend  all  future  meetings  due  to  the  acute  shortage  of 
gasoline.  In  1943-44  the  Legion  was  present,  in  a  body,  as  part  of  a  capacity  crowd 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Honor  Roll  at  Town  Hall. 


Post-  War  Period 


Membership  increased  greatly  as  World  War  II  veterans  returned  home  desiring 
to  maintain  the  “strong  ties  of  comradeship  of  fighting  men.”64  Fifty-seven  World 
War  II  veterans  joined  the  ranks.  Well-attended  meetings  were  held  at  Weston  Golf 
Club.  In  1946-47,  total  membership  was  234. 


In  1947-48,  the  Weston  Post  214  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Auxiliary  was  formed.  The 
auxiliary  was  presented  with  a  set  of 
table  colors  and  a  bell.  Mrs.  William  L. 
Rinehart  was  the  first  president. 


The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Bell  was 
presented  to  the  newly  formed  auxiliary  in 
1947.  It  was  donated  to  the  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  2013  by  Jean  Jones. 


The  influx  of  World  War  II  veterans  brought  renewed  energy.  New  fundraising 
events  and  programs  were  initiated,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  larg¬ 


est  event  ever  attempted  was  a  Class  A 
Bridle  Club  grounds  off  Sunset  Road 
on  June  25  and  26,  1949.  According  to 
the  post  history,  much  work  was  done 
to  put  the  grounds  into  suitable  condi¬ 
tion.  A  dinner  was  held  for  exhibitors  at 
First  Parish  House  followed  by  a  dance, 
“both  modern  and  square,”  at  Town 
Hall.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  exhib¬ 
itors  the  show  was  a  complete  success, 
with  over  180  horses  entered  from  all 
parts  of  New  England.  Unfortunately 
the  two  days  of  the  show  were  the  hot¬ 
test  of  the  summer,  in  the  90s,  and  poor 
attendance  resulted  in  a  large  financial 
loss.65 


Horse  Show  at  the  Weston  Saddle  and 
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taken.  The  post  sponsored  a 
summer.”66 


In  1951-52,  the  post  joined  the  Women’s  Com¬ 
munity  League  and  other  local  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  raising  funds  for  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern  restoration,  which  the  town  had  under¬ 
series  of  band  concerts  in  late  spring  and  early 


Harry  Jones  (1913  - 1910)  was  one  of  the  last  15  mem¬ 
bers  of  Weston  Post  214.  As  Post  historian,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  organization  that  was  later  donated 
to  the  Weston  Historical  Society.  Harry  served  in  the 
navy  in  World  War  II  and  was  commander  of  Post  214 
from  1957  to  1959.  In  his  reminiscences,  published 
in  the  WHS  Spring  2009  Bulletin,  he  wrote  that  his 
first  remembrance  in  life  was  of  November  11,  1918, 
when  his  mother  led  him  to  the  window,  opened  it 
wide,  and  told  him  that  all  the  church  bells  would  be 
ringing  shortly.  “So  true  this  was —  the  sound  of  the 
ringing  bells  came  from  all  directions.  ”  (WHS  photo, 
gift  of  Jean  Jones) 


Between  1953  and  1960,  members  contributed  and  solicited  items  for  an  annual 
Antique  Auction  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  auctioneer.  In  December  1956,  the  post  initiated  an  extremely  successful 
Christmas  Tree  Sale  that  continued  annually  through  1975.  The  first  year,  two 
members  drove  up  to  Ludlow,  Vermont,  where  200  fresh  cut  trees  were  waiting. 
They  arrived  back  after  10  pm  but  post  members  were  there  to  greet  them  and 
unload.  The  barn  was  rigged  with  Christmas  lights  and  the  trees  sold  quickly  and 
at  a  good  price  because  of  their  freshness  and  good  quality.  The  entire  proceeds 
went  to  the  Scholarship  fund.67 


1963-1996:  Membership  Declines ,  Post  214  Dissolves 

For  the  period  from  1963  to  1996,  historian  Harry  Jones  writes: 

Due  to  deaths  and  the  inability  to  obtain  new  members  in  any  substantial 
numbers  from  the  Korean  War  Veterans,  Vietnam  Veterans,  and  Gulf  War 
Veterans,  the  membership  steadily  declined.  Monthly  meeting  continued 
to  be  held  but  attendance  was  often  small.68 
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Weston  Post  214  sponsored  the  opening  event  of  the  town’s  U.S.  Bicentennial  cel¬ 
ebration.  A  plaque  was  unveiled  on  a  boulder  in  Lamson  Park  near  the  Town  Hall, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Weston  residents  who  assembled  and  marched  to  Lex¬ 
ington  on  April  19,  1775.  A  ceremony  with  band  music  and  speakers  was  held  in 
Town  Hall,  with  Past  Commander  Harry  Jones  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

As  the  years  progressed  into  the  1990s,  membership  dropped  to  15.  Nearly  all  of 
the  15  had  held  the  various  offices  over  the  years  and  no  one  wanted  to  continue  in 
office.  On  April  10,  1996,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  15  members  outlining  the  status 
of  Post  214  and  requesting  a  ballot  vote  on  dissolution,  a  vote  that  passed  almost 
unanimously.  On  July  10,  1996,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  77-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion,  Commander  John  Gourgas  announced  the  vote.  Ed  Dickson  moved  that  the 
Scholarship  Fund  be  turned  over  to  the  Town  of  Weston  for  addition  to  the  Weston 
War  Memorial  Education  Fund.69 

Harry  Jones,  one  of  the  last  commanders  as  well  as  the  historian,  summarized  the 
role  of  Weston  Post  214  this  way: 

For  77  years,  this  Weston  post  was  more  a  community  conscious  orga¬ 
nization  than  a  broader  national  oriented  type  of  organization.  Yes,  we 
supported  the  national  causes  of  veterans  well  being,  their  hospitals,  their 
rehabilitation  centers,  their  memorials,  their  benefits,  and  their  American¬ 
ism  programs,  but  most  of  our  efforts  and  finances  were  directed  toward 
our  community,  our  schools,  our  youth,  and  our  less  fortunate.”70 

The  last  official  act  was  to  present  the  colors,  the  American  Flag  and  post  flag,  to 
the  Town  of  Weston  for  custodianship  and  use  at  patriotic  observances. 

Footnotes 

TR:  Weston  annual  Town  Report ;  WDFPT:  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune 
(included  regular  columns  on  Weston,  Silver  Hill,  and  Kendal  Green) 

(1)  1918  TR,  34-36.  Note  that  the  1917  TR,  40-41,  includes  a  shorter  list  of  men, 
and  one  woman,  in  service  at  that  time  and  also  includes  their  branch  of  service 
and  military  unit;  (2)  Gold  Star  Record  of  Massachusetts,  375;  (3)  WDFPT,  9-6-18 
and  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  9-1-18,  3;  (3A)  WDFPT,  6-7-18;  (4)  Memorial  Volume  of 
the  American  Field  Service  in  France,  “ Friends  of  France”  1914-1917,  edited  by 
James  W.D.  Seymour,  Am.  Field  Service,  Boston,  1921, 211-212;  (5)  Ibid:,  {6)  Ibid:, 
(7)  Gold  Star  Record  of  Massachusetts,  375;  (8)  WDFPT,  11-22-18;  (9)  WDFPT, 
5-9-19;  (10)  “Historical  Data  Concerning  the  26th  Division  American  E.F.,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Second  Section  General  Staff,  26th  Division,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,”  undated  typescript  (after  Dec.  1 91 8),  WHS  collection,  part  of  Stevens  trunk 
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materials;  see  also  Wikipedia.  (11)  “Synopsis  of  Activities  USS  Ossipee  during 
‘The  Great  War,’”  report  by  Capt.  W.H.  Munter  included  with  Erlon  Merrill’s 
American  Legion  form,  WHS  collection;  (15)  “Soldier  with  a  Golden  Pen”  New 
England  Pioneer,  Jan.-Feb.  1962;  (16)  New  England  Aviators:  1914-1918,  Their 
Portraits  and  Their  Records,  introduction  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Vol.  1,  Boston 
1919,  44-46,  available  from  Google  Books;  (17)  James  Hall,  The  Lafayette  Flying 
Corps,  Vol.l,  Boston,  1920,  493-496,  available  on  Google  Books;(18)  “A  Great 
Escape,”  Part  III  by  Jeff  Smith,  3-21-12  in  the  San  Diego  Reader  (https://www. 
sandiegoreader.com/  news/2012/mar/21/unforgettable/?page=l&);  (19)  Ibid.;  (19A) 
WDFPT,  2-7-19;  (19B)  World  War  I  Letters  of  Nor  a  Saltonstall,  262;  Overseas  War 
Record  of  the  Winsor  School,  7,  44-45;  Ida  Clyde  Clarke,  American  Women  and 
the  World  War,  454-55;  (19C)  Memoir  of  Frances  Cabot  Putnam:  A  Family  Chron¬ 
icle,  Riverside  Press,  1916;  (19D)  WDFPT,  7-2-19;  (19E)  WDFPT,  12-24-15;  (19F) 
WDFPT,  10-15-15,  10-29-15,  1-14-16;  (19G)  WDFPT,  7-2-19;  (20)  See  documents 
in  the  Stevens  trunk;  (21)  WDFPT,  4-11-19;  (22)  WDFPT,  11-15-18;  (23)  Ibid.;  (24) 
WDFPT,  5-9-19;  (25)  WDFPT,  5-23-19;  (26)  1919  TR,  32;  (27)  Ibid.;  (28)  1920  TR, 
72-74;  (28A)  1922  TR,  42;  (29)  1921  TR,  201;  (30)  WDFPT,  3-21-19;  (31)  WDFPT, 
9-5-19;  (32)  WDFPT,  4-11-19;  (33)  Typescript  “A  Summary  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Women’s  Community  League  of  Weston,  Weston,  Massachusetts:  From  June  5, 
1919  to  June  26,  1953,”  opening  page;  (34)  Ibid.;  (35)  Ibid.;  (36)  WDFPT,  10-24- 
19;  (37)  Summary,  op.  cit.,  101;  (38)  WDFPT,  8-8-19;  (39)  WDFPT,  10-24-19;  (40) 
Ibid.  (41)  Summary,  op. cit.,  94-95;  (42)  Ibid.,  81;  (43)  Information  from  WCL  offi¬ 
cers;  (44)  Wellesley-Weston  Magazine,  Spring  2019,  102-108;  (45)  Ibid.;  (46)  Sum¬ 
mary,  op.cit.,\  1,  48,  61;  (47)  Ibid.,  12;  (48) 
Ibid.,  14,  48;  (49)  Ibid.,  50-51;  (50)  Ibid., 
51;  (51)  Ibid.,  55;  (52)  Ibid.;  (53)  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  mid-1970s  renovation  comes 
from  “Women’s  Community  League  of 
Weston,  Inc.  Newsletter,  January  1978, 
“Profile”  by  Lyn  Pannone,  copy  in  WHS 
files;  (54)  Ibid.;  (55)  Ibid.;  (56)  Ibid.;  (57) 
Ibid.;  (58)  This  and  all  other  details  of  Post 
214  history  come  from  typescript  “Weston 
Post,  No.  214,  American  Legion,  Inc.  Post 
History”  by  Harry  Jones,  1951,  updated 
by  Jones  in  1998,  in  WHS  archives;  (58A) 
Ibid.,  19-20;  (59)  Ibid.,  20;  (60)  Weston 
Post  214  archives  at  WHS;  (61)  Post  His¬ 
tory  op. cit.,  16;  (62)  Ibid., IT,  (63)  Ibid.;  (64) 
Ibid.,  19;  (65)  Ibid.,  22-23;  (66)  Ibid.,  28; 
(67)  Ibid.,  30;  (68)  Ibid.,  34;  (69)  Ibid.,  35; 

(70)  Ibid.,  35-36;  (71)  Ibid.,  36. 
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With  Grateful  Thanks 


Note  the  size  of  the  Colonial-era  O’Toole 
House  at  449  Old  North  Ave  (since  demol¬ 
ished)  comparied  to  the  elm  tree  in  front. 
(WHS  Collection,  gift  of  Radha  Iyengal) 


To  Radha  Iyengal  for  photos  and 
photo  albums  from  the  estate  of  Net¬ 
tie  O'Toole  (later  the  estate  of  Ann 
Lesser),  showing  the  O'Toole  house 
at  499  Old  North  Avenue  as  well  as 
the  gardens,  house  interior,  and  the 
O'Toole  Florist  in  Waltham  (see 
photo  at  left). 

To  Carmen  and  Joseph  Konzem  for 
the  1928  oil  painting  of  a  barn  at  Rob¬ 
erts  Mill  on  Stony  Brook  by  H.  Orne 
Rider. 

To  Faith  Rand  for  the  framed  black 
and  white  print  of  Weston  Town  Hall 
by  C.M.  Goff,  1967. 

To  Nancy  Bates  for  the  small  metal 
cream  pitcher  engraved  (<1747  Horse 
Show,  1961"  and  Weston  school 
papers  and  notebooks  1940s. 
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Promoters  of  the  ill-fated  Central  Mass.  Railroad  hoped  to  reach  west  of  New  England, 
but  they  were  lucky  to  make  it  to  Northampton.  (Railway  &  Locomotive  Historical  Society) 


Introduction 


The  railroad  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Massachusetts  was  chartered 
in  1868  at  the  peak  of  railroad  fever.  Every  town  wanted  to  be  on  a  rail  line.  The 
Central  Mass,  has  been  described  as  “a  railroad  that  should  never  have  been  built” 
and  “an  anachronism  before  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  was  turned.”  (1) 

The  original  officers  had  no  practical  experience  either  in  building  or  operating 
railroads.  As  Col.  Daniel  S.  Lamson  wrote  in  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Weston: 
“they  went  to  work  blindly,  and  began  their  road  ‘nowhere,’  and  ended  it  in  about 
the  same  place,  as  regards  being  within  the  reach  of  business.”  (2) 

One  problem  with  the  Central  Massachusetts  was  that  it  was  never  more  than  20 
miles  from  two  financially  successful  and  well-established  lines:  the  Fitchburg  to 
the  north  and  Boston  &  Albany  to  the  south.  The  big  markets  were  already  well 
served.  Wayland,  a  town  of  only  1,766  people  in  1875,  was  the  largest  community 
not  on  some  other  railroad  line.  (3)  Other  problems  included  inadequate  funding 
and  costly  engineering  decisions.  The  struggles  and  bankruptcies  of  this  ill-starred 
venture  have  been  chronicled  in  detail  in  two  books:  The  Central  Mass.,  published 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  and  The  Mass.  Central:  Quabbin’s 
Phantom  Railroad  by  J.R.  Greene.  (4) 

The  Central  Mass,  carried  its  last  passenger  in  1971  and  its  last  freight  load  in 
1980.  Since  that  time,  as  weeds  flourished  along  the  abandoned  rail  bed,  proposals 
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to  restore  rail  service  or  turn  the  right-of-way  into  a  rail  trail  have  come  and  gone. 
Finally,  a  more  stable  era  may  be  at  hand.  Weston  and  Way  land  can  expect  to  see 
4.5  miles  of  the  new  Mass  Central  Rail  Trail  open  this  year. 

This  issue  of  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  Central  Mass. 
Railroad  and  Mass  Central  Rail  Trail.  To  understand  what  it  was  like  to  commute 
by  train  to  Boston  in  the  early  20th  century,  we  have  reprinted  the  colorful  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Weston  historian  and  masterful  storyteller  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III.  The 
defeat  of  the  rail  trail  proposal  at  Weston  Town  Meeting  in  1997  is  addressed  here, 
along  with  current  plans. 

The  second  half  is  devoted  to  the  “Treasures  of  the  Trail”  —  from  Weston  Station 
and  the  trestle  bridge  to  cattle  passes  and  “tell-tales.”  Written  largely  by  Rail  Trail 
Advisory  Committee  member  Paul  Penfield  Jr.,  a  retired  M.I.T.  engineering  pro¬ 
fessor,  this  detailed  guide  reflects  not  only  his  interest  in  history  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  things  work,  but  also  his  enthusiasm  in  conveying  that  knowledge  to 
rail  trail  users  now  and  in  the  future.  The  editor  would  also  like  to  thank  Paul’s 
co-authors,  Weston  Historical  Commission  co-chair  Phyllis  Halpern  and  railroad 
historian  and  Wayland  Historical  Commission  member  R.  Richard  “Rick”  Conard 
for  their  help  compiling  the  “Treasures  of  the  Trail.” 


Pamela  W  Fox,  Editor 


(1)  The  Central  Mass.,  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  Inc.,  1975,  expanded  and  reprinted  2008,  vii;  (2)  Daniel  S.  Lamson,  History  of 
the  Town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  1630-1980  (1 913),  146-147;  (3)  The  Central 
Mass.,  op  cit.;  (4)  The  Central  Mass,  (see  footnote  1)  is  available  at  Wayland  Depot 
gift  shop.  The  Mass.  Central:  Quabbin’s  Phantom  Railroad  by  J.  R.  Greene  was 
printed  by  Athol  Press,  Athol,  MA  (1996). 


This  is  the  only  known 
photo  of  a  train  with 
the  name  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  company:  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Central.  ”  It 
was  probably  taken  in 
the  fall  of  1881.  Two 
years  later,  the  line 
was  reorganized  and 
renamed  the  Central 
Massachusetts.  (Hud¬ 
son  Historical  Society) 
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Timeline 


1868  Massachusetts  legislature  grants  petition  creating  the  Wayland  & 
Sudbury  Branch  Railroad,  to  run  from  Mill  Village  in  Sudbury  to  Stony 
Brook  in  Weston,  on  the  Fitchburg  line,  a  distance  of  6.75  miles. 

1869  Massachusetts  legislature  grants  petition  creating  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad,  with  the  right  to  unite  with  the  Wayland  &  Sudbury  Branch 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  Stony  Brook  to  Northampton,  about  98  miles. 

1870  The  fledgling  railroad  sells  stock  to  raise  funds.  Because  Weston  had 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  with  four  stops,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  running 
through  the  south  edge  of  town,  Weston  was  less  enthusiastic  than  Wayland 
and  twice  rejected  resolutions  to  purchase  stock  from  town  funds. 

1871  A  contract  is  signed  in  April  1871  and  construction  begins. 

1873  The  original  contractor  is  forced  into  bankruptcy  All  work  ceases. 
1878  Efforts  begin  to  revive  the  railroad.  A  new  bond  issue  is  authorized. 

1880  The  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  agrees  to  lease  and  operate  the  rail 
line  when  completed,  for  a  term  of  25  years.  Construction  begins  again. 

October  1,  1881  The  rail  line  opens  for  business  from  Boston  to  Hudson 
(28  miles).  Weston  Station  is  in  place.  Construction  continues  20  more  miles 
to  Jefferson,  a  hamlet  in  the  town  of  Holden. 

May  1883  Operations  cease  due  to  financial  problems.  No  trains  for  29  months. 

November  1883  The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  is  reorganized  and 
renamed  the  Central  Massachusetts. 

September  28,  1885  Trains  begin  running  again. 

1886  -  87  The  Central  Mass,  is  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Lowell.  In  turn,  the 
B  &  L  is  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  for  99  years.  Since  then,  the  Central 
Mass,  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Construction  to  the 
west  is  resumed  and  reaches  Ware,  then  Northampton. 

December  19,  1887  First  train  for  Boston  departs  from  Northampton. 

1896  -  1903  Construction  of  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  requires  relocation  of 
seven  miles  of  Central  Mass,  track. 

1907  -  1914  Peak  of  operations.  Later,  World  War  1  also  generates  traffic. 

1927  -  1930s  Automobiles,  trucks,  and  the  Great  Depression  bring 
retrenchment. 
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1932  Last  through  passenger  train  travels  from  Boston  to  Northampton. 

1938  Damage  from  Hurricane  of  1938  physically  severs  the  rail  line  at 
Coldbrook  (near  Barre),  and  the  two  ends  are  never  rejoined. 

1940s  Train  service  revives  during  World  War  II,  with  four  trains  daily 
between  Clinton  and  Boston  and  more  serving  a  large  ammunition  depot  in 
Stow  and  Maynard.  Service  decreases  after  the  war. 

Late  1950s  -  1969  Service  cutbacks  reduce  weekday  number  of  round  trips  to 
two  a  day,  then  one.  In  1968,  passenger  counts  average  77  riders  per  day. 

March  1970  Boston  &  Maine  goes  into  bankruptcy. 

1971  “Save  the  train”  campaign  in  October  and  November  is  unsuccessful.  Last 
passenger  train  runs  on  November  26,  ending  90  years  of  passenger  service. 

1980  Last  freight  train. 

1990s  Plans  develop  for  construction  of  a  25-mile  “Wayside  Rail  Trail” 
from  Belmont  to  Hudson  (see  pages  17  -  27). 

December  8,  1997  Weston  Town  Meeting  votes  against  entering  into  lease 
to  build  the  rail  trail  through  Weston  (see  pages  17  -  27). 

December  30,  2010  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Recreation  (DCR)  leases,  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  (MBTA),  23  miles  of  the  former  Central  Mass,  rail  corridor 
between  Waltham  and  Berlin  for  the  proposed  rail  trail. 

January  10,  2014  DCR  receives  a  waiver  from  the  requirement  to  prepare 
an  Environmental  Impact  Report,  greatly  simplifying  permitting. 

2016  MBTA  agrees  to  let  Eversource  file  for  required  conservation  permits 
to  build  a  gravel  access  road  so  its  maintenance  crews  can  safely  access 
electrical  transmission  lines  along  the  railroad  right-of-way. 

October  2016  Eversource  files  notices  of  intent  to  Wayland  and  Weston  to 
construct  a  gravel  access  road. 

January  2017  DCR  joins  Eversource  in  filing  updated  notices  of  intent  that 
include  the  proposed  multi-use  rail  trail. 

April  2017  Wayland  completes  half-mile  section  of  rail  trail  between  the 
Wayland  Station  and  Boston  Post  Road  crossing. 

October  11,  2017  Historic  assets  along  the  trail  are  marked  for  protection. 

October  16,  2017  Construction  of  Eversource  access  road  starts  in  Wayland 
with  rail  and  tie  removal,  grading,  and  gravel  spreading.  Construction  stops  in 
December  when  the  ground  freezes.  The  work  will  resume  in  spring  2018. 


AVOID  TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS. ..GIVE  THE  TRAIN  A  TRY! 


A  “ Save  the  Train”  campaign  in  late  1971  attempted  to  increase  rider- 
ship  and  keep  commuter  trains  running.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  passenger  service  ended  on  November  26,  1971.  (H.  Bentley  Crouch 
Collection) 


Tales  from  the  Central  Mass. 

by  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  (1903  -  1988),  a  man  of  many  talents,  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  Once  Upon  a  Pung  (privately  printed,  1963).  This  book  of  Weston  history,  told 
through  amusing  anecdotes  in  Dickson’s  unique  style,  grew  out  of  the  town’s  250th 
anniversary  celebration.  In  his  “Special  Acknowledgement,”  Dickson  writes:  “A 
picture  of  an  era  can’t  be  drawn  with  facts  alone;  it  must  have  appropriate  anec¬ 
dotes  to  support  it  and  to  give  it  color.”  In  these  excerpts  from  Once  Upon  a  Pung 
and  from  a  May  1980  article  in  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  Dickson 
adds  his  special  splashes  of  color  to  the  history  of  the  Central  Mass. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad,  which  served  Kendal  Green,  was  an  important  line.  Train 
after  train  rushed  past  the  station  with  Pullmans  and  dining  cars,  some  bound  for 
Troy,  New  York,  some  for  points  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  one  or  two  for 
Montreal,  and  another  for  Chicago.  As  the  commuter  trains  were  part  of  an  import¬ 
ant  family,  they  couldn’t  stoop  to  the  informality  of  the  Central  Massachusetts 
branch,  but  maintained  a  certain  air  of  dignity.  Also,  there  was  something  forebod¬ 
ing  about  the  long,  straight  stretches  of  double  track.  The  line  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  curvaceous  Central  Massachusetts.  (From  Once  Upon  a  Pung ,  55-56) 

*  *  * 
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This  timetable  dates  from  1881,  before  the 
railroad  was  reorganized  and  renamed.  The 
building  is  the  Boston  &  Lowell  depot  (Old 
North  Station)  on  Causeway  Street  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  (H.  Bentley  Crouch  Collection) 

Weston’s  third  railroad,  the  Central 
Massachusetts,  in  its  early  days  was 
referred  to  as  the  “Boston  to  Nowhere.” 
It  was  my  favorite  and  far  and  away  the 
most  informal  of  Weston’s  three  lines. 
Originally  planned  as  a  line  connecting 
Boston  with  Northampton,  it  was  beset 
with  serious  financial  difficulties  from 
the  day  it  was  born.  Grading  began  in 
1871  and  after  ten  years  of  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  less 
than  fifty  miles  of  track  had  been  laid. 
After  two  more  years,  money  problems 
became  so  acute  that  the  bondholders 
foreclosed  and  service  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Over  the  next  two  years,  trees  grew 
in  the  neglected  roadbed  while  erosion 
from  melting  snow  and  heavy  rains 
played  havoc  with  the  grading. 

Finally  an  agreement  was  made  in  1885  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  to  complete 
the  line  to  Northampton.  Service  was  first  resumed  to  Hudson,  and  on  September 
28,  1885,  my  father  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary:  “I  went  in  on  the  7:30 
train  from  Cherry  Brook.  It  was  the  first  train  on  this  railroad  for  more  than  two 
years.  Mr.  Merriam  gave  the  conductor  a  watermelon  and  Jessie  gave  him  some 
flowers.”  Mr.  Merriam  owned  a  large  farm  at  the  junction  of  Merriam  Street  and 
Concord  Road.  Jessie  was  his  daughter. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  my  father  commuted  on  the  Central  Massachusetts 
daily.  When  I  was  first  married  I  lived  in  Wayland  and  also  used  this  line  daily; 
then  when  I  moved  back  to  Weston  I  often  walked  down  to  Tower  Hill  Station 
from  my  house  on  Love  Lane.  As  I  walked  I  knew  just  where  1  had  to  be  at  certain 
times.  I  could  hear  the  distant  whistle  of  the  train  as  it  approached  various  grade 
crossings,  and  could  gauge  my  position  with  each  blowing. 

It  was  a  pleasant  18  minute  walk  in  the  early  1930s  and  mostly  downhill.  There 
was  very  little  traffic  on  the  Post  Road  and  practically  none  on  side  roads  —  no 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CENTRAL 


RAILROAD. 


- TIME-TABLE, - 

LOCAL,  COMMUTATION,  SEASON  AND  MILEAGE, 


TICKET  TARIFF. 

In  effect  December  29,  1881. 

N.  C.  MUNSON,  Sell.  Manager.  E.  6.  ALLEN,  Snpt. 
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bumper  to  bumper  stuff  that  characterizes  the  Post  Road  rush  hours  today.  .  .  . 

The  Central  Massachusetts  was  patronized  by  the  same  people  day  after  day.  If 
you  forgot  your  ticket  the  conductor  would  let  you  bring  it  to  him  the  following 
morning.  The  three  morning  trains  left  Weston  at  7:03,  8:02  and  8:43  and  were 
known  respectively  as  the  “Workers,”  the  “Clerkers,”  and  the  “Shirkers.” 

There  were  several  unforgettable  characters  on  the  8:02  o’clock  train,  one  of  them 
being  my  Uncle  Ned  Bennett,  who  commuted  from  Tower  Hill.  Once  aboard  the 
train  he  would  walk  from  one  seat  to  another  to  converse  with  his  various  friends. 
One  morning  the  conductor  was  heard  to  remark:  “I  don’t  charge  Mr.  Bennett  any 
fare.  He  walks  all  the  way  to  Boston.” 

On  holiday  eves  decorations  appropriate  to  the  season  were  attached  to  the  cow¬ 
catcher —  lilacs  in  the  springtime,  goldenrod  in  the  autumn,  a  pumpkin  on  Hal¬ 
loween  and  evergreen  boughs  at  Christmas. 

The  earliest  conductor  I  can  remember  was  Mr.  Wheelock.  He  lived  in  Lancaster 
and  had  an  incubator  in  his  cellar  where  he  raised  chickens  for  us.  On  the  appro¬ 
priate  day  he  would  bring  the  baby  chicks  in  the  baggage  car  and  deliver  them  to 
us  at  Weston  Station. 

One  of  the  unforgettable  early  station  agents  was  Bert  Giles,  a  short  wirey  man  who 
always  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  never  remember  seeing  him  walk  leisurely;  he  was 
more  like  a  jogger.  This  could  well  be  accounted  for  by  his  moonlighting  during  off 
hours  to  make  extra  money  to  fulfill  his  life’s  great  ambition  —  a  trip  to  the  Ober- 
amegau  [sic]  Passion  Play  in  Southern  Austria.  When  he  had  finally  saved  enough 
money  he  went.  (From  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  May,  1980,  4-5). 


Railroad  organizers  had 
trouble  raising  money. 
Even  in  Weston,  where  the 
railroad  would  directly 
benefit  the  town,  voters 
twice  rejected  resolutions 
to  purchase  shares  of  stock 
with  public  funds.  (Hudson 
Historical  Society) 
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This  photo,  taken  in  the  early  1890s,  is  the  oldest  known  image  of  Weston  Station.  It  shows 
the  original  location  on  the  west  side  of  Church  Street  and  Old  Road.  Notice  the  small  sec¬ 
tion  house  (for  track  maintenance)  in  the  distance.  The  wagon,  labeled  “Atwoods  Express” 
belonged  to  Way/and  resident  Elijah  H.  Atwood,  who  is  listed  in  the  1893  Way l and  directory 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company.  (R.  Richard  Conard  Collection) 

Except  for  excessive  wear  and  tear,  the  outside  of  Weston  Station  has  changed  very 
little  over  the  years.  Up  to  191 1  it  was  well  maintained  and  stood  where  the  present 
Church  Street  approaches  the  Central  Massachusetts  tracks  (see  map  on  page  15). 
The  pedestrian  on  Church  Street  reached  it  by  a  gravel  path  that  led  down  through 
a  grove  of  oaks  opposite  McAuliffe’s  stable  (now  41  Church  St).  The  carriage 
approach  was  by  way  of  Old  Road,  which  branched  off  Church  Street  just  south  of 
the  tracks.  There  were  two  grade  crossings,  one  for  Old  Road  and  one  for  Church 
Street,  each  with  its  own  set  of  gates.  The  gates  were  operated  by  hand  cranks  on 
a  pair  of  metal  pedestals;  and  as  each  set  had  to  be  lowered  individually,  the  gate 
tender  needed  to  allow  extra  time.  In  spite  of  the  loud  warning  bell,  some  people 
often  tried  driving  across  the  tracks  at  the  last  minute.  Once  the  gates  came  down 
on  a  horse  and  wagon  but  fortunately  the  tender’s  prompt  reaction  averted  disaster. 

The  gate  tender  was  a  busy  man,  with  twelve  passenger  trains  a  day  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  not  to  mention  four  freights.  For  a  while  there  were  two  trains  with  Pullman 
cars  that  hurried  through  Weston  without  stopping  on  the  way  to  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  where  a  railroad  bridge  crossed  the  Hudson  River.  These  two  “flyers,” 
one  destined  for  Washington,  the  other  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  discon¬ 
tinued  when  the  Hellgate  Bridge  into  New  York  was  built,  and  Boston  trains  were 
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routed  more  directly  along  the  shoreline  through  Providence  and  New  Haven. 

The  railroad  siding  at  Weston  was  an  important  passing  point  on  this  single-track 
line.  Dispatching  was  done  by  telegraph,  and  orders  were  taken  down  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  agent  to  be  handed  to  the  engineer  or  conductor  of  an  arriving  train.  At  vaca¬ 
tion  time  the  “Smith  College  Special”  —  a  train  of  fifteen  to  twenty  cars,  came 
along  the  Central  Massachusetts,  stopping  at  any  station  where  a  pupil  wanted  to 
get  off.  The  engineer  could  not  always  guess  which  car  the  pupil  was  in,  so  when¬ 
ever  he  overshot  his  mark,  he’d  agreeably  back  up  to  a  point  where  the  conductor 
considered  it  safe  for  the  young  lady  to  alight  —  a  good  way  to  run  a  railroad  by 
winning  friends  and  influencing  people. 

But  this  wasn’t  the  only  train  to  overshoot  its  mark.  Between  Cambridge  and 
Waltham,  for  a  stretch  of  several  miles,  the  Central  Massachusetts  and  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  ran  parallel  to  one  another,  and  whenever  there  were  two  trains  going  in  the 
same  direction,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  race.  This  was  always  a  thrilling 
experience,  with  passengers  and  crew  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  event.  A  race 
was  considered  won  when  the  brakeman,  standing  on  the  rear  platform,  lined  up 
his  position  with  the  cowcatcher  of  the  other  train.  On  one  occasion  the  race  was 
neck  and  neck,  and  both  trains  roared  through  Belmont  and  Waverley  a  mile  a 
minute.  Beyond  Waverley,  the  Fitchburg  train  began  to  lag  somewhat  and,  as  the 
two  trains  approached  Clematis  Brook,  a  scheduled  stop  for  the  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  there  was  no  lessening  in  speed.  Our  local  Casey  Jones  must  do  or  die! 
Victory  was  within  his  grasp.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Clematis  Brook  the 
Fitchburg  train  finally  conceded  and  the  victor  stopped,  backed  up,  and  proudly 
discharged  its  passengers. .  . . 

For  several  years  an  outbound  train  arrived  just  ahead  of  the  eight  o’clock  and  trans¬ 
ferred  its  empty  rear  car  to  the  inbound  train  at  Weston  to  take  care  of  the  heavy 
traffic  from  Waltham  and  Belmont.  Habitual  card  enthusiasts  always  boarded  this 
particular  car  on  its  Weston  arrival  so  that  they  might  have  a  little  extra  time  for 
their  game.  When  the  8  o’clock  train  for  Boston  pulled  into  the  station  the  out¬ 
bound  train  went  up  the  track  a  few  yards  where  the  trainman  threw  the  switch  and 
uncoupled  the  back  car.  Then  the  engine  would  go  into  reverse  for  a  puff  or  two 
and  the  car  with  its  card  players  would  coast  down  the  track  to  be  coupled  onto  the 
Boston-bound  train. 

There  is  a  gentle  but  steady  grade  through  Weston  which  is  responsible  for  a  story 
that  can  now  be  told,  as  none  of  those  concerned  are  any  longer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  One  day  the  station  attendant  heard  something  coming  down 
the  track  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  scheduled  to  pass.  He  looked  out  to  see  a  lone 
freight  car  thundering  by  at  40  miles  per  hour.  Apparently  it  had  escaped  from  a 
train  shunting  cars  onto  Ogilvie’s  siding  beyond  Cherry  Brook. 

A  minute  or  so  later,  a  locomotive  came  down  the  track  and  stopped  at  the  station. 
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“Have  you  noticed  a  stray  car?”  the  engineer  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  station  attendant,  “and  boy  was  it  traveling!” 

Half  a  mile  below  Weston  Station  there  is  a  low  point  in  the  tracks  with  an  upgrade 
towards  Waltham  Highlands,  and  this  is  where  the  stray  car  came  to  rest.  Having 
recovered  it,  the  engineer  stopped  again  at  the  station  on  his  return  trip. 

“You  didn’t  see  this  car  going  down  the  track  did  you?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t  see  a  thing,”  said  the  attendant  with  a  wink. 

“Good!”  said  the  engineer  and  he  went  away  reassured.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  more  interesting  Central  Massachusetts  passengers  was  “Prince,”  a  dog 
belonging  to  the  station  master.  Although  he  spent  much  of  the  day  lying  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  he  occasionally  would  board  a  train  for  Waltham  Highlands  or  Way  land,  get 
off  at  the  destination  of  his  choice,  and  return  to  Weston  on  the  next  train.  He  knew 
the  crews  and  the  station  agents  and  no  doubt  he  was  fed  tidbits  by  all  of  them.  . . . 

Like  Cutting’s  store,  Weston  Station  was  a  forum  for  discussing  local  events.  Day 
after  day  the  same  commuters  arrived  for  the  same  train,  and  any  absences  were 
noticed  and  had  to  be  explained  the  next  morning.  Some  commuters  arrived  in 
carriages,  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  an  automobile,  and  the  rest  on  foot.  The  Central 
Avenue  [now  Boston  Post  Road]  contingent  cut  through  Mr.  Horace  Sears’  woods, 
where  a  well-maintained  path  saved  them  nearly  half  a  mile  of  walking.  This  path 
was  illuminated  from  dusk  until  the  arrival  of  the  midnight  train.  When  the  mid¬ 
night  train  passengers  had  had  time  to  walk  the  length  of  the  path,  Mr.  Sears’ 
butler  turned  off  the  lights,  all  of  which  illustrates  the  neighborhood  spirit  that 
prevailed.  (From  Once  Upon  a  Pung,  Chapter  11) 

The  job  of  agent/operator 
at  train  stations  generally 
included  sending  telegrams; 
selling  passenger  tickets; 
keeping  records  of  sales  and 
cash;  handling  baggage, 
express,  and  mail;  handling 
articles  of  freight;  and  receiv¬ 
ing  and  sending  messages  by 
telegraph,  both  railroad  and 
Western  Union  (public)  mes¬ 
sages.  They  maintained  the 
station,  stoked  the  coal  stove 
in  winter,  and  lowered  cross¬ 
ing  gates.  This  photo  shows 
Weston  Station  agent  Charles 
R.  Cole  and  his  dog  Prince 
in  1909.  (R.  Richard  Conard 
Collection) 
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These  elevations  of  Weston  Station  come  from  “Railroad  Structures,”  by  Armitage, 
Plan  Book  No.  1,  HO  Scale,  Plan  Sheet  R-6,  published  to  help  model  train  enthusiasts 
build  reproduction  depots  and  freighthouses.  (Weston  Historical  Society) 


Weston  Station 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 

Weston  Station  was  in  place  by  the  grand  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad  on  October  1,  1881.  It  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  original  depots,  the 
others  being  in  Wayland,  Waltham  Highlands,  Gilbertville,  and  Amherst.  (1) 

Stations  were  similar  in  style  and  have  been  described  as  “typical  of  the  times 
and  yet  the  architect .  .  .  managed  to  instill  in  them  certain  characteristics  which 
set  them  apart  from  other  railroads  and  gave  them  a  picturesque  style  on  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  improve.”  (2)  The  architect  has  not  been  identified. 

Architectural  historians  call  this  “Stick  Style.”  The  station  has  the  characteristic 
wide  overhanging  eaves,  in  this  case  a  full  six  feet  wide,  to  shelter  passengers 
awaiting  their  train.  Large  decorative  truss  brackets  support  the  eaves.  For  the 
exterior  walls,  the  architect  used  board  and  batten,  an  economical  and  also  decora¬ 
tive  material  with  strong  vertical  lines.  Originally,  the  boards  and  battens  extended 
all  the  way  to  the  ground,  but  in  the  mid-1940s,  clapboard  wainscoting  was  applied 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  windows.  (3)  The  diagonal  boarding  of  the  freight  doors 
adds  visual  interest,  as  do  the  carvings  in  window  and  door  lintels. 
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Stations  came  in  only  two  basic  designs.  The  most  important  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  Weston,  utilized  a  “gable  on  hip”  roof,  while  subordinate  stations  had  a  con¬ 
ventional  gable  roof.  Depots  built  after  1887  had  a  hip  roof.  The  gable-hip  types 
included  some  with  built-in  freighthouses,  such  as  Weston,  and  others  without 
this  feature.  Except  for  minor  deviations  in  dimensions  and  ells,  the  depots  had 
a  “distinct  commonality,”  but  modifications  made  each  slightly  different  as  well. 
The  railroad  had  a  policy  of  not  putting  similar  stations  next  to  each  other  on  the 
line.  (4) 

Weston  Station  measures  18’  X  477  Inside  was  a  ticket  office,  waiting  area,  tele¬ 
graph  office  in  the  center,  and  restrooms.  Photos  show  the  many  telegraph  wires 
extending  along  the  tracks.  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century,  before  tele¬ 
phones  came  into  common  use,  residents  would  come  to  the  station  to  send  tele¬ 
graph  messages. 

Outside,  on  the  trackside,  a 
long  wooden  platform  made 
it  easier  for  passengers  to 
step  on  and  off  the  train  cars. 
Commuters  living  north  of  the 
tracks  could  walk  down  the 
long  steps  from  the  Church 
Street  overpass  and  get  right 
onto  the  platform.  The  plat¬ 
form  was  replaced  by  asphalt 
in  the  mid-1940s.  The  freight 
platform  needed  to  be  higher 
to  unload  goods  and  materials 
from  wagons. 

Extending  from  the  roof  of 
the  depot  was  the  train  order 
semaphore  signal,  controlled  from  inside  the  telegraph  bay  through  a  system  of 
levers  and  rods.  The  semaphore  was  high  so  the  signal  would  be  visible  above  the 
overpass. 

In  1906,  Weston  voters  passed  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  grade  crossing  on  Church 
Street,  a  location  that  was  particularly  problematic  because  there  were  two  cross¬ 
ings  together,  one  at  Old  Road  and  the  other  at  Church  Street  (see  map,  p.15).  The 
1908  Town  Report  includes  the  plan  to  relocate  Church  Street  to  the  west  and  cross 
the  tracks  by  way  of  a  new  concrete  bridge.  Old  Road  would  be  relocated  to  join 
Church  Street  just  north  of  the  tracks.  The  depot  would  be  moved  215  feet  to  the 
east,  while  the  freight  spur  track  stayed  in  its  original  location.  (5) 


Plan  of  Weston  Station  from  “ Railroad  Structures,  ” 
by  Armitage,  Plan  Book  No.  1,  HO  Scale,  Plan  Sheet 
R-6A.  (Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Detail  from  1908  Atlas 
of  Middlesex  County 
showing  the  original 
location  of  Weston  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  west  side  of 
Old  Road  (left  fork)  and 
Church  Street.  The  two 
grade  crossings  each 
had  gates  that  had  to  be 
lowered  individually  by 
hand. 


This  reinforced  concrete  bridge  was  constructed  in  1911-12  to  eliminate  the  grade  crossing 
at  Church  Street.  The  station  was  relocated  at  that  time.  The  smaller  arch  allowed  wagons 
to  pass  between  the  relocated  station  and  the  freight  spur  track,  which  remained  in  its 
original  location  west  of  Church  Street.  The  bridge  on  Concord  Road  was  constructed  at 
the  same  time.  Petitions  were  made  to  eliminate  grade  crossings  on  the  Fitchburg  line  but 
that  work  was  never  carried  out.  ( Weston  Historical  Society  postcard,  c.  1912) 
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In  a  March  1910  letter  reporting  on  the  status  of  the  plan,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr. 
writes  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  initially  opposed  the  concrete  bridge  and 
“wanted  to  have  wooden  bridges  and  stone  abutments  if  any  bridges  were  built  at 
all”  Fiske  added:  “The  [Railroad]  Commission  has  decided  in  form  of  [sic]  con¬ 
crete  bridges,  as  we  recommended,  and  insisted  upon.  The  Town  ...  is  to  pay  10% 
of  the  cost,  the  Railroad  65%,  and  the  Commonwealth  25%.”  (6)  Work  began  in 
1910,  and  the  bridge  was  constructed  in  1911-12  with  a  large  arched  opening  for 
the  train  tracks  and  a  smaller  arch  that  allowed  freight  wagons  to  travel  between 
the  freight  spur  track  and  re-located  station.  The  Concord  Road  bridge  was  con¬ 
structed  at  the  same  time,  with  both  completed  by  the  summer  of  1912. 

In  the  1911  Town  Report ,  Fiske  gives  a  full  history  of  the  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  concludes  with  this  remark: 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  railroad  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  building  a  new 
station  at  Weston.  .  .  .  The  railroad  promises  to  renovate  the  present  station  to 
some  extent.  It  is  hoped  a  new  station  more  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings 
will  be  provided.  ”  (7) 


Footnotes 

(1)  The  Central  Mass.,  The  Boston  Maine  Railroad  Historical  Society,  1975  and 
2008,  87-90;  (2)  Ibid.,  87;  (3)  “Railroad  Structures,  ”  by  Armitage,  Plan  Book  No. 
1,  HO  Scale,  Plan  Sheet  R-6A  (Weston  Historical  Society);  (4)  The  Central  Mass., 
op.  cit.,  87-88;  (5)  Other  possibilities  are  explored  in  the  1908  Town  Report.  27-34, 
which  includes  a  site  plan;  (6)  1909  Town  Report,  24;  (7)  1911  Town  Report,  35-37 


Boston  &  Maine 
Engine  3235  on  west¬ 
bound  passenger  train 
at  Weston  Station,  c. 
1950.  Note  the  two  men 
on  the  caboose  at  far 
left.  (Photo  by  Wayne 
Brumbaugh,  from  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine  Historical 
Society  flickr  website) 
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TODAY’S  ALMANAC 


This  cartoon  by 
Dave  Granlund 
appeared  in  the 
December  7  issue 
o/’Middlesex  News, 
one  day  before 
Weston  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  voters  rejected 
the  proposed  Way- 
side  Rail  Trail.  At 
that  time  five  of  the 
seven  communities 
on  the  trail  had 
approved  it.  (John 
A.  Fiske file) 


1997:  Weston  Derails  the  Rail  Trail 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 

Two  decades  ago,  efforts  to  create  a  “Wayside  Rail  Trail”  were  effectively  aban¬ 
doned,  in  part  because  of  Weston  opposition. 

This  chapter  of  the  Central  Mass  story  began  with  the  Intermodal  Surface  Trans¬ 
portation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  of  1991,  which  required  transportation  plans  for 
all  U.S.  metropolitan  areas,  with  bicycle-pedestrian  components.  A  bicycle-pe¬ 
destrian  steering  committee  was  formed  by  the  MetroWest  Growth  Management 
Committee,  with  one  or  more  members  from  each  community.  The  group,  which 
included  Weston  representative  Ken  Hablow,  met  from  1992  through  August  1996, 
providing  local  input  to  the  “Metro  West  Bicycle  Pedestrian  Study,”  published  in 
1997.  (1) 

This  review  of  overall  needs  and  opportunities  in  Weston  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  for  non-motorized  transportation  alternatives  led  to  the  1997  “Central 
Massachusetts  Rail  Trail  Feasibility  Study,”  which  concluded  that  a  trail  (later 
renamed  the  Wayside  Rail  Trail)  was  feasible.  At  the  time,  the  right-of-way  was 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA).  (2) 
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The  Wayside  Rail  Trail 


The  proposed  Wayside  Rail  Trail  was  to  extend  25  miles  through  seven  towns, 
from  Belmont  through  Waltham,  Weston,  Wayland,  Sudbury,  Hudson,  and  Berlin. 
(3)  Of  the  25  miles,  3.1  miles  are  in  Weston.  Design  and  construction  costs,  to  be 
paid  for  with  state  and  federal  funds,  were  estimated  at  from  $6  to  $11  million 
dollars.  (4)  Municipalities  would  maintain  and  patrol  the  trail  within  town  borders 
once  it  was  built.  (5) 

In  the  late  1990s  there  were  885  rail  trails  in  the  US,  10  of  which  were  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  including  the  Minuteman  Bikeway  from  Arlington  to  Bedford,  the  Cape 
Cod  Rail  Trail,  and  the  Norwottuck  Rail  Trail  from  Amherst  to  Northampton. 

The  Wayside  Rail  Trail  Committee  (WRTC),  made  up  of  citizens  from  all  seven 
towns  on  the  proposed  route,  was  founded  as  a  non-profit  citizens’  group  working 
to  get  the  trail  built.  When  completed,  the  organization  promised  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  the  trail  and  educating  the  public  about  its  safe  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Weston  representatives  on  the  WRTC  were  Kate  Detwiler  and  Ken  Hablow. 


Weston  Studies  the  Rail  Trail 

In  the  spring  of  1997,  five  of  the  seven  towns  (excepting  Belmont  and  Weston) 
voted  to  join  the  trail,  all  by  large  margins.  In  Wayland,  the  vote  was  150  for  and  1 
against,  with  little  debate  required  in  an  otherwise  contentious  Town  Meeting.  (6) 

At  the  May  1997  Town  Meeting,  Weston  residents  voted  228  to  121  to  support  a 
study  of  the  trail.  (7)  A  Rail  Trail  Task  Force  (RTTF)  was  appointed  to  do  the  study, 
co-chaired  by  Kate  Detwiler,  Weston  Chair  of  the  Wayside  Rail  Trail  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Weston  Planning  Board,  and  Doug  Gillespie,  member  of  the  Environ¬ 
mentally  Concerned  Outdoorsmen  and  Chair  of  the  Weston  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee.  Joe  Mullin,  Chair  of  the  Weston  Board  of  Selectmen,  was  the  BOS  liaison. 

Thirty-four  people  signed  in  at  the  first  general  meeting  on  June  16,  1997.  The 
committee  included  representatives  from  various  town  boards,  departments,  and 
committees  along  with  representatives  designated  by  each  abutting  neighbor¬ 
hood:  Carroll  Circle,  Church  Street,  Conant  Road,  Concord  Road,  and  Gun  Club 
Lane.  Additional  interested  parties  were  welcomed  as  participants.  According  to 
the  minutes,  the  committee  determined  from  the  onset  that  “voting  on  any  RTTF 
general  meeting  issue  will  be  open  to  all  persons  who  have  attended  a  majority  of 
RTTF  general  meetings,  with  the  same  rule  applying  to  subcommittee  votes.”  (8) 
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Kate  Detwiler  and  Doug  Gillespie  co-chaired  the  Rail  Trail  Task  Force,  which  stud¬ 
ied  the  impact  of  the  proposed  trail  on  Weston.  (Detwiler  photo  from  Weston  Town 
Crier,  May  29,  2003.  Gillespie  photo  from  1998  Weston  Town  Report,) 


Nine  subcommittees  were  formed:  Parking  and  Traffic;  Restrooms  and  Amenities 
(later  consolidated  with  Traffic  and  Parking);  Concerns  of  Abutters;  Trail  Surface 
and  Environmental  Issues;  Town  Center  Impacts;  Maintenance,  Costs  and  Reve¬ 
nues;  Public  Safety  Issues;  Equestrian  Issues;  and  Utilization/Statistical  Data.  The 
six-month  schedule  called  for  recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  by  November  19,  1997. 

Disagreements  were  quickly  apparent.  An  undated  letter  addressed  “Dear  Rail 
Trail  Supporter”  and  signed  by  Weston  residents  David  R.  Conna  and  Mary  Horne 
summarized  the  viewpoint  of  supporters  involved  in  the  process: 

Originally  it  was  envisioned  that  the  task  force  would  identify  and  address 
legitimate  concerns  related  to  the  construction  of  the  trail.  To  be  sure,  some 
important  issues  are  being  discussed  and  addressed.  However,  very  early  on 
in  the  process,  it  became  clear  that  the  task  force  was  made  up  primarily  of 
rail  trail  opponents  who  are  more  interested  in  using  those  issues,  whether 
legitimate  or  not,  to  further  their  agenda  of  opposition  to  a  trail.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  objective  evaluation  of  the  data  often  does  not  occur.  (9) 

Trail  Opponents  Suggest  Mitigation  Measures 

Two  groups  spearheading  opposition  were  equestrians  and  abutters.  Equestrians 
were  concerned  because  they  used  the  rail  corridor  to  access  trails  in  the  Jericho 
Town  Forest  and  Wayland  and  to  reach  the  Dickson  Riding  Ring.  The  Equestrian 
Issues  Subcommittee  identified  seven  trail  crossings  along  the  right  of  way  where 
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safe  crossings  would  be  essential. 


The  Equestrian  Issues  subcommittee  agreed  on  a  requirement  that  a  parallel  bridle 
path  from  behind  Ogilvie’s  to  Wayland  be  constructed  outside  the  rail  corridor 
on  land  obtained  by  negotiating  with  abutters,  with  the  goal  of  preserving  exist¬ 
ing  trail  loops  and  allowing  Weston  riders  to  continue  to  access  Wayland  trails. 
Opponents  objected  that  the  proposed  trail  easements  passed  through  wetlands 
and  included  areas  not  used  by  horseback  riders,  concluding  “not  only  would  this 
be  expensive,  it  is  in  all  likelihood  not  possible.”  (10)  At  their  August  24  meeting, 
the  subcommittee  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  their  preferred  option  was  not 
to  have  a  rail  trail  at  all  but  rather  to  leave  the  existing  roadbed  in  place.  (11) 

The  Concerns  of  Abutters  subcommittee  developed  a  survey  that,  according  to  rail 
trail  supporters,  did  not  objectively  solicit  opinions  but  rather  focused  on  negative 
fears  and  concerns.  The  subcommittee  proposed  monetary  concessions  from  the 
town  as  mitigation  for  potential  real  estate  losses.  Proponents  described  this  con¬ 
dition  as  one  that  “the  town  was  very  unlikely  to  agree  to.”  (12) 


Lead  up  to  Special  Town  Meeting 

A  special  Town  Meeting  was  called  for  December  8,  1997.  In  November,  the  Rail 
Trail  Task  Force  voted  27  to  15  not  to  support  the  trail.  Among  the  areas  of  concern 
were  public  parking  and  traffic,  restroom  facilities,  environmental  impact  of  design 
and  construction,  impact  on  abutting  town  conservation  land,  public  safety  and 
concerns  of  abutters,  impact  on  town  center,  and  cost  to  the  town.  The  RTTF  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Final  Report  and  Recommendations,”  presented  to  the  Board  of  Select¬ 
men  on  November  21,  1997.  The  summary  explains  the  committee’s  position: 

Through  six  months  of  extensive  research  by  many  great  citizens,  the  RTTF 
has  developed  a  series  of  mitigation  measures  which  help  to  reduce  negative 
impacts  of  the  trail.  However,  the  RTTF  has  been  unable  to  adequately  miti¬ 
gate  several  serious  impacts,  thus  making  the  trail  unacceptable. 

Included  in  the  impacts  which  could  not  be  mitigated  are:  financial  impacts 
upon  the  town  through  direct  cost  increases  for  town  services  . . .  which  could 
exceed  $162,000  annually;  further  financial  impacts  likely  to  result  from  sig¬ 
nificant  tax  abatements  to  abutting  property  owners,  and  legal  fees  defend¬ 
ing  the  town  from  court  actions  brought  by  abutters  seeking  recovery  of  lost 
property  equity  resulting  from  the  town’s  participation;  decreases  in  “ quality 
of  life”  issues  resulting  from  the  trail,  and  existing  easements,  in  several 
neighborhoods  .  .  .  [10  neighborhoods  cited];  and  detrimental  environmental 
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impacts  .  .  .  upon  abutting  conservation  lands  owned  by  the  town. 

Thus,  it  is  the  primary  recommendation  of  the  RTTF  that  Weston  not  partici¬ 
pate  further.  .  .  Since  full  mitigation  is  impossible,  and  the  unmitigated  areas 
are  still  substantial,  it  is  not  in  Weston’s  best  interests  to  develop  the  rail 
corridor  through  the  town.  (13) 

The  report  included  secondary  recommendations,  in  the  event  that  Town  Meeting 
voted  to  support  the  trail. 

The  RTTF  voted  notto  include  a  report  from  the  minority.  Trail  supporters  obtained 
funding  from  the  Board  of  Selectmen;  and  a  group  calling  itself  “Weston  Resi¬ 
dents  for  the  Wayside  Rail  Trail”  prepared  “The  Rail  Trail  Alternative  Report” 
(November  1997),  a  hefty  document  addressing  concerns  and  including  studies  of 
trails  across  the  county.  The  minority  report  argued  that  the  positives  outweighed 
the  negatives,  the  trail  would  be  a  regional  recreational  asset,  and  that  by  voting 
“yes,”  residents  could  keep  better  control  over  the  process.  They  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that,  if  Weston  voted  “no,”  the  rail  trail  would  end  at  Weston  borders  and  bik¬ 
ers  would  continue  though  Weston  streets.  They  maintained  that  the  State  could 
improve  the  rail  bed  without  the  town’s  participation  and  that  “non-development 
didn’t  mean  non-usage.”  A  “yes”  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  to  “an  appro¬ 
priately  ‘mitigated’  rail  trail.” 

The  minority  report  proposed  some  27  mitigation  proposals,  most  of  which  con¬ 
curred  with  the  RTTF  Final  Report.  In  the  area  of  public  safety,  the  report  rec¬ 
ommended,  among  other  things,  regular  police  and  volunteer  patrols,  fewer  trail 
crossings,  a  separate  bridle  path,  and  curfew  from  dusk  until  dawn.  Under  public 
access  and  protecting  abutters,  they  recommended  bollards  at  grade  crossings  to 
prevent  auto  access,  a  trail  leash  law,  trash  receptacles  maintained  by  a  Friends 
group  or  Scouts,  abutter  representation  on  a  permanent  Rail  Trail  Committee, 
non-resident  parking  only  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  trail  or  at  the  Transfer  Station, 
and  access  on  foot  or  bike  from  only  three  points:  the  parking  lot,  Church  Street, 
and  Concord  Road  (Gun  Club  Lane  access  to  be  determined  by  residents). 

The  week  before  the  vote,  a  newspaper  advertisement  in  the  Town  Crier ,  signed  by 
193  residents,  emphasized  the  positive:  that  the  trail  would  provide  “  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  recreational  resource;”  that  careful  mitigation  measures  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  trail  users  and  privacy  and  security  of  abutters;  and  that  the  Conservation 
Commission  would  review  impacts  to  ensure  environmentally  sound  decisions. 

The  signatories  promised  to  work  for  a  partnership  of  public  and  private  funding  to 
offset  expenses  for  the  town.  They  vowed  to  respect  the  hard  work  of  the  Task  Force 
and  implement  many  of  its  recommended  mitigation  measures.  (14) 
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This  late  1990s  brochure  was  printed  to  promote 
the  proposed  Wayside  Rail  Trail.  (John  A.  Fiske 
file) 

An  editorial  “Vote  yes  for  the  rail  trail”  in  the 
December  4  Town  Crier  argued  that  approving 
the  project  would  give  the  selectmen  and  offi¬ 
cials  the  best  chance  to  get  compensation  from 
the  state  for  abutters  and  the  town  in  general 
and  give  the  town  a  measure  of  control  over 
what  happened  in  Weston.  (15) 


Opposition  flyers  circulated.  One  entitled 
“Will  the  rail/trail  [sic]  devalue  our  town?” 
argued  that  if  the  property  value  of  abutting 
properties  goes  down,  overall  property  tax  col¬ 
lection  would  go  down  and  everyone’s  tax  bur¬ 
den  would  go  up,  adding  that  Weston  taxpay¬ 
ers  were  already  stressed.  They  asserted:  “The 
rail/trail  plan  is  another  unfunded  program  of 
the  Commonwealth,”  and  “A  complete  range 
of  services  for  recreation  are  already  provided 
for  the  youth  of  Weston,”  and  “The  funding 
for  a  rail  trail  program  would  be  easy  to  come 
by:  all  we  have  to  do  is  have  soccer  cut  from 
the  recreation  budget.”  They  were  skeptical  of 
the  proponents’  assertion  that  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  cost  for  the  3.3-mile  [sic]  highway  would 
be  under  $6,000  per  year,  arguing:  “The  town 
needs  to  sign  a  covenant  to  that  effect.  If  the  selectmen  refuse,  why  is  that?”  The 
flyer  reprinted  a  newspaper  article  from  November  6,  1997,  in  the  Arlington  Advo¬ 
cate:  “Couple  robbed  on  bike  trail.”  (16) 


Photo  by  Dennis  Uumm 

The  proposed  Wayside  Rail  Trail  on  the 
former  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  (now 
owned  by  the  MBTA)  will  span  25  miles,  from 
Belmont  through  Waltham,  Weston,  Wayland, 
Sudbury,  Hudson,  and  Berlin.  When  completed, 
the  trail  will  offer  bicyclists,  skaters,  walkers, 
joggers,  wheelchair  users,  cross-country  skiers, 
and  equestrians  access  to  scenic  New  England 
town  centers,  schools,  libraries,  parks,  commuter 
destinations,  and  links  to  other  trails  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Wayside  Rail  Trail  is  sure  to 
become  a  vital  recreation  and  transportation 
resource  in  every  community  it  serves. 


Another  opposition  flyer,  entitled  “If  they  build  it,  YOU  WILL  PAY!”  cited  the 
popularity  of  the  Minuteman  Bikeway  and  emphasized  that  “No  one  knows  the 
real  cost”  and  “If  the  trail  were  built  today,  Town  Department  Heads  estimate  the 
cost  to  be  up  to  $162,000  per  year.  This  is  only  the  beginning.”  The  flyer  contin¬ 
ued,  stating  that  “Weston’s  charm  will  be  lost  forever”  as  up  to  2  million  users 
per  year  passed  through  Weston,  increasing  traffic  on  local  roads  and  congestion 
in  the  Town  Center,  and  negatively  impacting  the  600+  acres  of  abutting  conser¬ 
vation  land.  The  rail  corridor  would  introduce  crime,  particularly  vandalism  and 
graffiti.  The  flyer,  which  listed  108  trail  opponents,  ended  with  the  admonition 
“Preserve  your  Quality  of  Life.  Stop  the  Rail  Trail.”  (17) 
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Town  Meeting  Votes  “No” 


The  motion  voted  at  Town  Meeting  authorized  the  Board  of  Selectmen  to  enter  into 
a  lease  or  license  agreement  with  the  State  for  an  indefinite  term  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  rail  trail,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  agreement  include  a  provision  that 
there  would  be  no  public  access  to  the  Rail  Trail  at  Church  Street,  Conant  Road, 
or  Concord  Road  and  that  the  BOS  consider  a  list  of  nine  design  and  mitigation 
measures  recommended  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  RTTF  and  summarized  below: 

1.  No  parking  lot  shall  be  constructed  within  the  Town  of  Weston  other  than 
at  one  of  three  locations:  the  proposed  MBTA  park  and  ride  facility  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kendal  Green,  the  Mass  Broken  Stone  site,  and  a  residents  only 
parking  lot  for  approximately  25  cars  at  the  transfer  station. 

2.  Handicapped  accessible  restrooms  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  all 
Trail  users  shall  be  constructed  only  at  a  parking  location. 

3.  The  BOS  was  directed  to  establish  parking  regulations,  including  a  one- 
hour  limit  in  the  Town  Center  and  no  public  parking,  except  for  residents  and 
guests,  on  a  list  of  streets  where  trail  users  might  want  to  park. 

4.  The  BOS  was  directed  to  request  an  environmental  impact  report  prior  to 
design  and  construction. 

5.  The  design  and  construction,  including  the  trail  surface,  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Weston  Conservation  Commission. 

6.  Public  safety  measures  in  the  RTTF  final  report  were  to  be  implemented, 
subject  to  revisions,  in  consultation  with  a  Permanent  Rail  Trail  Advisory 
Committee. 

7.  Impacts  to  abutters,  including  safety  and  privacy,  were  to  be  considered 
in  the  design. 

8.  Equestrian  safety  at  trail  crossings  and  the  establishment  of  a  parallel 
bridle  path  was  to  be  considered  by  the  BOS  in  negotiating  the  trail  design. 

9.  The  BOS  was  authorized  to  negotiate  other  mitigation  measures,  taking 
into  consideration  the  Final  Report  of  the  RTTF  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Permanent  Rail  Trail  Advisory  Committee.  (18) 

If  the  vote  had  been  positive,  a  working  group  was  to  be  formed  to  address  concerns. 
If  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  resolved,  the  Selectmen  were  directed  to  rescind 
the  town’s  participation.  Proponents  argued  that  a  “Yes”  vote  was  not  an  irrevoca¬ 
ble  commitment  to  see  the  trail  built  in  Weston,  but  that  “Weston  has  everything  to 
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gain  in  taking  the  prudent  next  step  to  establish  the  working  group  and  indicating 
its  conceptual,  but  not  irrevocable  support  for  the  Wayside  Rail  Trail.”  (19) 

Speaking  for  the  proponents,  John  A.  Fiske,  Hugo  Uyterhoeven,  William  Wrean, 
and  Kate  Detwiler  addressed  parking,  costs,  and  safety  issues  and  outlined  the 
benefits.  They  also  stressed  the  detrimental  effect  of  a  negative  vote. 

Speaking  for  the  opponents,  Leigh  Michl,  Lee  Fernandez,  Beth  Fishman,  Larry 
Nickerson,  Don  Myers,  and  Doug  Gillespie  raised  concerns  about  the  potentially 
large  numbers  of  trail  users,  increased  traffic  in  the  town  center,  parking  problems, 
and  potential  impacts  on  conservation  land.  (20)  Prior  to  the  vote,  Doug  Gillespie 
assured  residents:  “A  no  vote  won’t  be  doomsday:” 

.  . .  We  believe  only  a  handful  of  ( Wayside  Rail  Trail)  users  will  continue  through 
an  undeveloped  Weston  trail.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  no.  Many  other 
communities  have  said  no  to  rail  trails.  We  aren't  talking  about  building  a  wall 
around  Weston.  We  're  not  saying  rail  trails  are  bad.  We  're  saying  let 's  not  build 
one  here  at  the  expense  of  our  conservation  land  and  the  town ’s  character.  (21) 

More  than  1,100  of  the  approximately  7,000  registered  voters  attended  the  Special 
Town  Meeting.  The  final  vote  was  698  against  and  410  in  favor,  or  64%  to  36%. 


Newspaper  coverage  after  the  vote 

“Trail  rejected”  was  the  front-page  headline  in  the  November  1 1  issue  of  the  Weston 
Town  Crier  &  Tab,  which  reported:  “Long-time  residents  and  town  officials  char¬ 
acterized  the  trail  debate  here  as  one  of  the  most  open  and  contentious  in  the 
town’s  history,  often  pitting  those  who  favored  a  trail  against  those  who  opposed 
it.”  (22)  Post-meeting  comments  from  key  advocates  on  both  sides  included  this 
relieved  assessment  from  RTTF  member  and  trail  opponent  Lee  Fernandez: 

Six  months  ago  I  never  would  have  thought  we  had  a  chance  at  stopping  this 
thing.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  close  and  we’re  just  all  very  relieved  and 
happy  right  now.  This  was  not  about  being  for  or  against  a  bike  path,  it  was 
about  not  wanting  this  particular  project  cutting  through  the  middle  of  the 
town’s  conservation  land.  (23) 

Kate  Detwiler,  Task  Force  co-chair  and  trail  advocate,  expressed  frustration: 
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1  m  not  surprised  at  the  outcome  in  light  of  all  the  negative  momentum  com- 
ing  from  the  work  and  report  of  the  Task  Force.  Tonight  Weston  has  shown 
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Trail 

rejected 

State’s  25-mile 
regional  pathway 
faces  3-mile  gap 

By  Shawn  Regan 

STAff  WOiTEU 

WESTON  —  tn  the  heaviest 
turnout  in  recent  years,  Special 
Town  Meeting  voters  Monday 
night  rejected  698  to  410  West¬ 
on's  proposed  participation  in 
the  Wayside  Rail  Trail. 
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Front  page  of  the  Weston  Town  Crier  &  Tab  after  the  November  8  Special  Town  Meeting 
vote.  (Photo  l-r)  Shauntee  Carter,  Polly  Carter,  Peter  and  Will  Wedge.  (John  A.  Fiskefile) 


it  is  afraid  of  change.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  negative,  the  people  will 
vote  no  in  spite  of  all  the  possible  benefits.  (24) 

The  Weston  vote  was  the  subject  of  extensive  media  coverage  in  newspapers  and 
on  the  radio.  Reflecting  the  national  popularity  of  rail  trails,  critical  news  articles 
appeared  in  places  as  far  away  as  Florida.  In  the  winter  issue  of  Mass  Cyclist ,  Dr. 
Richard  Williamson  wrote:  “The  tone  of  many  articles  and  columns  was  derisive 
of  the  NIMBY  attitude  of  the  richest  town  in  one  of  the  richest  states.”  (25)  A  Feb¬ 
ruary  1998  Boston  Globe  article  by  Derrick  Z.  Jackson  excoriated  Weston: 

Coots  [sic]  are  oblivious  to  their  behavior  and  certainly  to  ironies,  which 
must  account  for  how  the  people  of  Weston,  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  state, 
have  of  late  been  observed  hugging  abandoned  railroad  beds  with  the  des¬ 
perate  grip  of  hobos.  .  .  . 

Weston’s  angst  about  people,  problems,  and  trash  rings  hollow  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  range  of  working  class,  middle  class,  and  wealthy  cities  and  deep- 
woods  suburbs  that  either  have  trails  or  are  planning  them.  .  .  . 
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The  town  of  11,000  now  wants  a  wall  against  the  outside  world,  at  the  same 
time  you  know  its  cyclists,  bladers,  and  walkers  will  surely  sneak  shamelessly 
over  the  border  to  run  and  roll  on  either  side  of  the  new  rail  trail.  (26) 


The  Bike  Trail  Languishes 

Rail  trail  proponents  outside  of  Weston  pondered  the  implications  of  the  vote.  In 
Mass  Cyclist ,  Richard  Williamson  analyzed  the  situation  this  way: 

The  political  background  in  Weston  never  boded  well  for  Trail  approval. 
Weston  is  the  richest  town  (per  capita  income)  in  the  state  and  a  certain  exclu¬ 
siveness  might  be  anticipated.  Many  very  expensive  homes  sit  near  the  rail 
bed.  The  rail  bed  extends  westward  from  distinctly  more  blue-collar  Waltham. 
The  town  has  a  long  history  of supporting  the  objections  of  abutters  to  changes 
near  their  properties.  (27) 

The  defeat  of  the  rail  trail  in  Weston  led  to  questions  about  whether  the  project 
would  proceed.  An  application  for  state  funding  noted:  “Trail  users  interested  in 
making  the  connections  between  Waltham  and  Wayland  would  be  free  to  use  the 
existing  road  network  as  per  state  law.”  (28) 

In  1998,  Waltham,  Wayland,  Sudbury,  Hudson,  and  Berlin  representatives  began 
negotiations  with  the  MBTA  to  lease  the  rail  bed.  Talks  stalled,  and  it  was  spec¬ 
ulated  that  the  MBTA  wanted  to  retain  the  option  of  reclaiming  the  rail  corridor 
for  trains.  According  to  one  account:  ’’The  combination  of  foot  dragging  by  the 
MBTA  and  Weston’s  rejection  deflated  a  lot  of  initial  enthusiasm.”  The  multi-town 
Wayside  Rail  Trail  Committee  stopped  meeting.  (29) 

In  1999,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  made  an  unexpected  proposal  that  munic¬ 
ipalities  pay  for  the  design  of  the  Wayside  Trail,  a  major  stumbling  block  given  the 
high  cost  and  tight  town  budgets.  (30)  The  issue  died.  In  the  ensuing  years,  large 
parts  of  the  rail  bed  were  made  passable  for  unofficial  recreational  use.  In  Weston, 
the  rail  trail  was  all  but  forgotten.  Only  the  true  believers  hung  on. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  rail  trail  proponent  and  RTTF  committee  member 
John  A.  Fiske,  whose  files  include  minutes ,  reports,  newspaper  articles,  flyers,  and 
other  information,  both  for  and  against  the  proposed  rail  trail. 

Footnotes 

(1)  “ Metro  West  Bicycle  -  Pedestrian  Study,  ”  a  report  produced  by  the  Central  Transpor¬ 
tation  Planning  Stajf  for  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  October  17,  1997,  by 
Cathy  Buckley  Lewis,  https:// archive.  org/stream/metrowestbicycleOOlewi/metrowestbicy- 
cle00lewi_djvu.txt;  (2)  “Central  Massachusetts  Rail  Trail  Feasibility  Study”  (CMRTFS) 
Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff,  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Author¬ 
ity;  Cathy  Buckley  Lewis  and  James  E.  Kirk,  authors,  April  1997,  https://archive.org/ 
details/cent ralmassachusOOlewi;  (3)  About  350 feet  of  the  trail  is  in  Stow,  and  Marlboro 
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is  on  the  border  in  one  area;  (4)  CMRTFS,  viii,  estimated  design  costs  at  $700,000  to  $1 
million  and  construction  at  $7  to  $10  million.  The  brochure  “The  Wayside  Rail  Trail  on 
the  former  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad”  reported  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  m.;  (5) 
Wayside  Rail  Trail  Committee  brochure,  undated,  John  A.  Fiske  file;  (6)  “The  Wayside 
Rail  Trail  on  the  Central  Mass.  Rail  Line:  1868-1998,"  by  Richard  Williamson,  1997,  with 
updates  by  Doug  Mink,  1998  http://www.masspaths.org/dmink/bike/bikeways/wayside/ 
waysid98.htm;  (7)  1997  Town  Report,  204-205;  (8)  Weston  RTTF,  Minutes  of  June  16, 
1997,  John  A.  Fiske  file;  (9)  “ Dear  Rail  Trail  Supporter.  Undated  letter  signed  by  David 
R.  Conna  and  Mary  Horne,  in  John  A.  Fiske  file;  (10)  Ibid.;  (11)  Minutes  of  the  August  24 
subcommittee;  (12)  “Dear  Rail  Trail  Supporter,  op.  cit.;  (13)  “Weston  Rail  Trail  Task  Force 
Final  Report  &  Recommendations,  Presented  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Town  of  Weston, 
November  21,  1997,  http://www.masspaths.org/dmink/bike/bikeways/wayside/westmaji. 
htm;  (14)  Wayland-Weston  Town  Crier  &  Tab,  Dec  4,  1997;  (15)  Ibid.;  (16)  (17)  Flyers 
in  John  A.  Fiske  file;  (18)  1997  Town  Report,  212-214;  (19)  Proponents’  typescript  for 
Town  Meeting  presentation  on  December  8,  1997,  6,  in  John  A.  Fiske  file;  (20)  1997  Town 
Report,  op.  cit;  (21)(22)(23)(24)  “Trail  rejected”  by  Shawn  Regan,  Weston  Town  Crier  & 
Tab,  December  11,  1997,  26;  (25)  “Weston  Puts  a  Glitch  in  the  Wayside  Rail  Trail ”  by  Dick 
Williamson,  Winter  1998  Mass  Cyclist,  http://www.masspaths.org/dmink/bike/bikeways/ 
waysideZweston97.htm;  (26)  “ Bike  trail  paranoia  in  Weston ,  ”  Boston  Globe,  Feb  4,  1998, 
by  Derrick  Z.  Jackson;  (27)  “Weston  Puts  a  Glitch,  ”  op.  cit.;  (28)  “The  Wayside  Rail  Trail 
on  the  Central  Mass.  Rail  Line:  1868-1998,”  by  Richard  Williamson,  1997,  with  updates 
by  Doug  Mink,  1998,  http://www.masspaths.org/dmink/bike/bikeways/wayside/waysid98. 
htm;  (29)  “ The  Wayside  Rail  Trail  on  the  Central  Mass.  Rail  Line,”  by  Dick  Williamson, 
October  2,  2001,  www.masspaths.org/dmink/bike/bikeways/waysid01.htm;  (30)  Ibid. 


Rail  Trail  Back  on  Track 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox  and  Paul  Penfield  Jr. 

For  those  who  remember  the  heated  debates  at  the  December  1997  Town  Meeting, 
when  Weston  voted  not  to  support  a  rail  trail,  it  seems  oddly  anticlimactic  that  the 
rail  trail  is  coming  to  Weston  without  a  vote  for  approval  or  even  much  dissent. 

What’s  changed  since  1997?  One  hurdle  was  overcome  in  late  2010,  when  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  and  Recreation  (DCR)  executed  a  99-year 
lease  from  the  MBTA  for  23  miles  of  railroad  right-of-way,  with  the  goal  of  grad¬ 
ually  developing  a  multi-use  trail  along  the  entire  104-mile  route. 

A  second  hurdle,  the  cost,  was  partially  solved  by  Eversource,  which  owns  the 
power  transmission  lines  erected  in  the  railroad  right  of  way  in  the  1950s.  The 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  rail  bed  kept  maintenance  trucks  from  safely  access¬ 
ing  the  power  lines.  In  2016,  Eversource  filed  for  the  required  conservation  permits 
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to  build  a  14-foot-wide  gravel  access  road  in  Weston  and  Wayland. 

Then  in  January  2017,  DCR  announced  that  it  would  make  an  asphalt  paved  trail  on 
top  of  the  Eversource  access  road,  thereby  reducing  the  combined  cost  to  Weston 
and  Wayland  by  about  $2,000,000. 

But  more  important,  the  nation  has  seen  many  rail  trails  built,  and  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  a  success.  People  were  less  familiar  with  them  20  years  ago,  considering  them 
a  novelty.  Today  the  public  attitude  is  more  positive,  as  more  and  more  people  have 
tried  them  and  liked  them. 


What’s  next? 


by  Paul  Penfield  Jr. 

Construction  of  the  new  rail  trail  began  last  fall  in  Wayland  but  stopped  in  Decem¬ 
ber  when  the  ground  froze.  It  will  resume  soon  at  the  Wayland/Weston  town  line 
and  proceed  eastward.  Here  in  a  nutshell  is  what  has  already  happened,  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  2018,  and  what  to  expect  later  this  year. 

Mark:  Volunteers  from  both  Weston  and  Wayland  spent  a  day  last  October  mark¬ 


ing  historical  assets  in  both  towns  with 


orange  tape.  (Note  the  color  of  the  tape. 
By  this  time,  permits  had  been  obtained 
so  there  was  no  red  tape  left  to  contend 
with.)  Fence:  Orange  snow  fencing  was 
placed  around  these  assets  to  protect 
them. 

Mow:  The  construction  zone  was  mowed 
in  Wayland  and  most  of  Weston.  Since 
substantial  trees,  some  with  trunks  over 
three  inches  in  diameter,  had  grown 
along  the  rails,  a  powerful  “flail  mower” 


Phyllis  Halpern  and  Paul  Penfield  Jr.  docu¬ 
mented  the  historic  features  of  the  rail  trail 
in  Weston  and  successfully  advocated  for 
their  preservation. 
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was  used.  This  has  a  chain  wrapped  around  a  spinning  drum.  The  flailing  chains 
cut  everything  they  hit,  leaving  stubble  about  a  foot  high. 

Control  erosion:  Silt  fences  were  installed  where  needed,  along  with  hay  bales  or 
wattles  in  most  places.  This  has  been  done  in  Wayland  and  most  of  Weston. 

Remove  ties  and  rails:  Next,  the  rails  are  diverted  to  the  side  so  the  ties  can  be 
picked  up,  taken  to  a  staging  area,  and  put  on  a  pile.  Then  the  rails  are  stacked 
there  and  before  long  everything  gets  taken  away.  The  rails  are  short  (33  feet)  and 
light-weight  (85  pounds  per  yard).  Most  end  up  being  melted  for  their  metal  con¬ 
tent,  though  a  few  might  be  sold  to  repair  short  sidings  somewhere.  Remove  scrap 
metal:  Small  pieces  like  spikes,  tie  plates,  and  joint  bars  (sometimes  known  as  fish¬ 
plates)  are  gathered  by  large  electromagnets  to  be  sold  as  scrap  metal.  At  today’s 
prices  (16  cents  per  pound)  it  pays  for  the  contractor  to  collect  and  sell  them.  Rails, 
ties,  and  scrap  have  already  been  removed  in  Wayland  but  not  in  Weston. 

Grade:  The  next  step  is  to  grade  the  route  by  either  adding  fill  or  removing  mate¬ 
rial  so  that  the  width  needed  for  the  rail  trail,  16  feet,  is  available.  Cap:  The  graded 
route  then  receives  a  thick  layer  of  crushed  stone.  Some  of  Wayland  is  already  at 
this  stage. 

Make  it  Safe:  People  will  start  using  the  trail  as  soon  as  they  can.  Safety  hardware 
must  be  in  place  before  paving  is  complete.  This  includes  guard  rails  and  bicycle 
fences  42  inches  or  higher  alongside  embankments.  Make  it  Secure:  Access  con¬ 
trol  and  intersection  hardware  such  as  gates,  fences,  and  bollards  will  keep  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  off  the  trail  but  permit  access  for  fire  trucks,  ambulances,  and 
maintenance  vehicles. 

Pave:  The  final  step  is  to  pave  the  gravel  road  with  asphalt  and  paint  a  center 
stripe. 

At  Weston’s  Town  Meeting  in  November  2017,  $73,000  was  voted  to  design  infra¬ 
structure,  parking,  landscaping,  signage,  privacy  buffers,  trespassing  barriers,  and 
other  amenities.  Money  to  implement  some  of  these  designs  will  be  requested  at 
the  May  7,  2018  Town  Meeting. 

Several  important  issues  are  still  under  discussion.  How  will  trail  users  get  over 
the  trestle  bridge  near  the  Waltham  border?  How  will  they  get  under  Conant  Road, 
where  the  rail  bed  has  been  blocked  since  1988?  But  even  with  these  obstacles  still 
in  place,  the  rail  trail  will  be  a  reality.  Construction  is  always  weather-dependent, 
but  this  could  happen  before  the  fall.  You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the  autumn 
foliage  from  new  vantage  points  along  a  new  trail. 
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Checklist 

Treasures  of  the  Trail 

Weston 


Mile 

Longitude 

Tower 

12.08 

71.2723°W 

180- 

□ 

12.28 

71 .2761  °W 

176- 

□ 

12.31 

71. 2768°  W 

175+ 

□ 

12.34 

71. 2773°  W 

175- 

□ 

12.37 

71. 2777°  W 

174+ 

□ 

12.61 

71.2815°W 

171  + 

□ 

12.66 

71. 2824°  W 

170+ 

□ 

12.72 

71. 2834°  W 

170- 

□ 

12.77 

71.2845°W 

169+ 

□ 

12.82 

71.2853°W 

168+ 

□ 

12.97 

71.288LW 

166+ 

□ 

13.01 

71. 2890°  W 

166- 

□ 

13.02 

71. 2892°  W 

166- 

□ 

13.13 

71 .2912°  W 

164+ 

□ 

13.22 

71.2916°W 

163+ 

□ 

13.23 

71. 2932°  W 

163+ 

□ 

13.24 

71. 2934°  W 

163 

□ 

13.26 

71. 2937°  W 

163- 

□ 

13.27 

7 1 .2939°  W 

163- 

□ 

13.59 

71 .3001°  W 

157+ 

□ 

13.61 

71. 3005°  W 

157— 

□ 

13.67 

71.3016°W 

156 

□ 

13.96 

71. 3078°  W 

152- 

□ 

13.97 

71. 3079°  W 

151  + 

□ 

13.99 

7 1 .308 1°W 

151  + 

□ 

14.01 

71. 3086°  W 

151  + 

□ 

14.10 

7 1 .3 100°W 

150+ 

□ 

14.32 

7 1 .3140°W 

147- 

□ 

14.45 

7 1 .3 164°W 

145+ 

□ 

14.53 

7 1.31 8  rw 

144+ 

□ 

14.54 

7 1 .31 83°W 

144- 

□ 

Jones  Road  (Waltham)  crossing 
Waltham/Weston  boundary 
Tell-tale 

Trestle  bridge  (1896) 

Stony  Brook  bridge  (1881) 
Solar  panel  array 
Duck  Pond  vista 
Land’s  Sake  tree  farm 
Block  signal  foundation 
Block  signal  electric  pole 
Milemarker  B13/N91 
Oil  pipeline  valve  box 
Forbes  Conservation  Land 
Borrow  pit 

Church  Street  vehicle  access 
Tell-tale  foundation 
Weston  Station  (1881) 

Church  Street  stairway  (1911) 
Church  Street  bridge  (1911) 
Conant  Road  bridge  (filled  1988) 
Tell-tale  foundation 
Block  signal  foundation 
Milemarker  B14/N90 
Cherry  Brook  Station  site 
Concord  Road  vehicle  access 
Concord  Road  bridge  (1911) 
Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1921) 
Cherry  Brook 
Warehouses  (private) 

Jericho  Town  Forest  trailhead 
Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1920) 


Mile 

Longitude 

Tower 

14.62 

71 .3197°  W 

143- 

□ 

Iron  stringer  cattle  pass  (1891) 

14.63 

7 1.3 199°  W 

142+ 

□ 

Gun  Club  Lane  crossing 

14.81 

71. 3235°  W 

140+ 

□ 

Iron  stringer  cattle  pass  (1891) 

14.97 

71. 3266° W 

138+ 

□ 

Section  marker,  320  &  322 

14.97 

71. 3267° W 

138+ 

□ 

Milemarker  B15/N89 

15.08 

71.3287°W 

137+ 

□ 

Rail  rest 

15.14 

71. 3298° W 

136+ 

□ 

Summit 

Wayland 

15.30 

71.3331°W 

134 

□ 

Town  line  bound,  Weston/Way  land 

15.52 

71.3373°W 

131+ 

□ 

Plain  Road  crossing 

15.53 

71.3375°W 

131  + 

□ 

Tower  Hill  Station  site 

15.55 

71 .3378°W 

131- 

□ 

Tower  Hill  Station  platform 

15.65 

7 1 .3396°W 

130- 

□ 

Hayward  Brook 

15.78 

71. 3422°  W 

128+ 

□ 

Whistle  post,  eastbound 

15.89 

71. 3443°  W 

127- 

□ 

Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1921) 

15.98 

71. 3460°  W 

126- 

□ 

Milemarker  B16/N88 

16.10 

71. 3484°  W 

124+ 

□ 

Rail  rest 

16.13 

71. 3489°  W 

124+ 

□ 

Whistle  post,  westbound 

16.38 

71.3537°W 

120+ 

□ 

Glen  Road  crossing 

16.47 

71. 3560°  W 

119- 

□ 

Mill  Brook 

16.53 

71. 3566°  W 

118+ 

□ 

Ring  post,  westbound 

16.60 

71. 3580°  W 

118- 

□ 

Millbrook  Road  crossing 

16.63 

71.3585°W 

117+ 

□ 

Whistle  post,  eastbound 

16.71 

71. 3604°  W 

115+ 

□ 

Freight  house  (1881) 

16.74 

7 1 .3613°W 

115- 

□ 

Cochituate  Road  crossing 

16.77 

71.3618°W 

114+ 

□ 

Wayland  Station  (1881) 

16.80 

71. 3625° W 

1 14— 

□ 

Track  switch 

16.82 

71. 3628°  W 

113+ 

□ 

Water  tank  foundation  (1887) 

16.85 

71 .3632°  W 

113+ 

□ 

Engine  house  foundation  (1887) 

16.87 

71. 3634°  W 

113 

□ 

Turntable  pit  (1887) 

16.95 

71. 3652°  W 

111  + 

□ 

Milemarker  B17/N87 

17.17 

7 1 .3695°W 

108+ 

□ 

Shopping  center 

17.23 

71. 3703° W 

108- 

□ 

Boston  Post  Road  crossing 

THE  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  Spring  2018,  pp.  30-59. 
Extra  copies  of  this  checklist  ht^^/westonhistory.orgAhecklistpdf 
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This  1896  trestle  bridge 
is  one  of  the  Treasures 
of  the  Trail.  There  are 
only  three  of  its  type 
still  standing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  (Photo  by  Jim 
Metcalf) 


Field  Guide  to  the 

Treasures  of  the  Trail 


by  Paul  Penfield  Jr.,  Phyllis  Halpern,  and  R.  Richard  Conard 


Paul  Penfield  is  a  member  of  the  Weston  Rail  Trail  Advisory  Committee.  Phyllis 
Halpern  is  co-chair  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  and  an  associate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Weston  Rail  Trail  Advisory  Committee.  Rick  Conard  is  a  member  of  the 
Wayland  Historical  Commission. 

Plans  for  the  Mass  Central  Rail  Trail  in  Weston  and  Wayland  call  for  many  historic 
items  along  the  abandoned  rail  bed  to  be  protected  and  left  in  place.  This  field  guide 
will  help  you  find  these  items,  identify  them,  and  learn  about  them.  We  hope  you  will 
agree  they  deserve  to  be  called  'Treasures  of  the  Trail.” 

This  guide  covers  both  Weston  and  the  part  of  Wayland  east  of  Russell’s  Crossing 
at  Route  20.  The  railroad  is  our  primary  focus;  but  we  have  included  many  items 
of  historic,  scenic,  or  recreational  interest  near  the  trail.  Use  the  historic  and  recent 
photographs  below  to  help  with  identification,  but  remember  that  present-day 
appearances  may  differ  from  old  photographs.  That’s  part  of  the  fun. 

You  may  be  tempted  to  just  read  the  descriptions,  but  don’t  stop  there.  You’ve  got 
to  see  the  items  themselves.  Use  the  checklist  in  the  centerfold  to  keep  track  of 
what  you  have  seen.  Bring  along  family  and  friends  —  extra  checklists  can  turn 
your  outing  into  a  scavenger  hunt.  Although  we  have  listed  the  Treasures  in  east- 
to-west  order,  you  can  seek  them  out  any  way  you  want.  If  you  use  two  cars  to  get 
to  and  from  the  trail,  you  only  have  to  walk  one  way,  not  round  trip.  The  entire 
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length  covered  in  this  field  guide  is  more  than  five  miles,  but  here  are  some  sug¬ 
gested  shorter  hikes: 

Jones  Road  in  Waltham  to  Church  Street  in  Weston,  1.2  miles,  17  Treasures. 

Church  Street  to  Concord  Road,  both  in  Weston,  0.8  miles,  10  Treasures. 
(Segment  not  yet  open.  See  Mile  13.59) 

Concord  Road  to  Jericho  Forest  trailhead,  both  in  Weston,  0.5  miles,  8  Treasures. 
Jericho  Forest  trailhead  in  Weston  to  Plain  Road  in  Wayland,  1.0  miles,  12  Treasures. 
Plain  Road  to  Cochituate  Road,  both  in  Wayland,  1.2  miles,  13  Treasures. 
Cochituate  Road  to  Boston  Post  Road,  both  in  Wayland,  0.5  miles,  8  Treasures. 

Construction  is  already  underway.  If  you  come  upon  active  construction  work, 
please  stay  away.  Entering  an  active  construction  zone  may  be  a  danger  to  you  and 
your  companions  and  would  disrupt  the  work. 

Location ,  Location,  Location 

In  this  field  guide,  locations  are  given  in  three  forms.  Use  whichever  you  like. 

First,  the  mileage  along  the  track  from  Boston,  like  13.24.  These  values  are  found 
on  old  railroad  valuation  sheets,  maps,  lists,  and  other  documents.  Note  that  with 
only  two  digits  after  the  decimal  point,  accuracy  is  limited  to  a  hundredth  of  a  mile 
(about  50  feet). 

Second,  the  longitude  in  degrees  west,  like  71.2934°W.  Smartphones  and  other 
electronic  devices  with  GPS  apps  can  display  this  value.  These  values  are  given 
with  only  four  digits  after  the  decimal  point,  even  though  GPS  accuracy  under 
open  sky  is  usually  better  than  that.  Because  the  route  runs  east  to  west,  latitude 
values,  in  degrees  north,  won’t  help  you. 

Third,  and  perhaps  handiest  for  most  people,  the  tower  number.  The  towers  that 
support  the  high-voltage  lines  along  the  right-of-way  are  numbered,  from  187  in 
Waltham  down  to  91  in  Sudbury.  The  numbers  are  found  on  yellow  signs  on  most 
towers.  The  numbers  shown  below  are  the  nearest  tower,  usually  with  a  plus  or 
minus  sign  like  163+  or  163-,  telling  which  side  of  the  tower  the  Treasure  sits. 


Happy  Hiking! 
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Waltham 


Mile  12.08,  Longitude  71.2723°W,  Tower  180-  Jones  Road  crossing 


This  is  the  Waltham  road  crossing  nearest  Weston.  Enter  from  Route  117. 

Weston 


Mile  12.28,  Longitude  71.2761°W,  Tower  176-  Waltham/Weston  boundary 


Borders  between  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  are  often  marked  by  signs  or 
historic  granite  posts.  There  is  no  such  marker  here.  However,  you  can  still  find 
the  boundary  if  you  look  at  the  ground  and  notice  two  storm  sewer  manhole  cov¬ 
ers  near  Tower  176.  Why  would  there  be  two  so  close  together?  Because  Weston 
and  Waltham  each  have  their  own  systems.  The  boundary  must  be  somewhere 
between  those  two  manholes.  If  you  are  looking  for  something  more  historic  than 
manhole  covers,  see  the  Weston/Wayland  town  line,  Mile  15.30. 


Mile  12.31,  Longitude  71.2768°W,  Tower  175+ 


Tell-  tale 


Today  railroad  freight  cars  have 
air  brakes,  which  are  applied  by 
the  engineman  through  pneu¬ 
matic  hoses  connected  when  cars 
are  assembled  into  a  train.  But 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  Puck, 
November  17,  1909.  In  it,  artist 
Udo  J.  Keppler  depicts  Presi¬ 
dent  William  H.  Taft  unknowingly 
in  political  danger.  The  caption 
reads:  “The  Unheeded  Telltale: 
But  there  is  still  time  to  duck.  ”  The 
dangling  strings  represent  nine 
insurgent  senators  who  broke  with 
Taft’s  policies.  In  1909  most  people 
had  probably  seen  tell-tales,  but 
the  publisher  included  this  note 
defining  them:  “A  telltale  is  a  bar 
to  which  strips  of  leather  or  rope 
are  attached  to  warn  brakemen 
on  freight  trains  when  they  are 
approaching  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel.  ” 
(Library  of  Congress) 
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before  1868,  when  the  air  brake  was  invented,  every  car  had  its  own  mechanical 
brake,  applied  separately.  For  boxcars  this  meant  turning  a  large  wheel  mounted 
on  top  of  the  car.  Brakemen  had  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  car  and  turn  that  wheel, 
and  even  jump  a  30-inch  gap  to  the  next  car  while  the  train  was  in  motion.  This 
was  especially  dangerous  when  the  train  was  at  or  approaching  a  place  where  the 
brakeman  had  inadequate  headroom,  for  example,  inside  tunnels,  under  bridges, 
or,  as  here,  within  bridges  with  “ceilings.”  If  the  train  was  moving  toward  such  a 
place,  the  brakeman  needed  something  to  warn  of  the  impending  danger.  That’s 
what  tell-tales  do.  They  were  placed  100  feet  from  the  dangerous  obstacle. 

This  tell-tale  has  a  single  rail  as  a  post,  anchored  in  a  concrete  foundation,  with  a 
crossarm  from  which  dangle  pieces  of  wire.  They  are  long  enough  to  hit  a  brakeman 
standing  in  a  roof  walk,  who  would  thereby  be  warned  and  would  duck.  Quickly. 

Brakemen  did  not  have  high  status  in  railroads.  Not  only  was  their  job  dangerous,  but 
if  they  used  too  much  force  in  applying  a  brake,  causing  the  wheel  to  lock  and  develop 
a  flat  spot,  they  had  to  pay  for  a  new  wheel,  which  cost  them  about  a  month’s  wages. 

After  air  brakes  were  invented,  it  took  a  long  time  for  earlier  cars  with  mechanical 
brakes  to  be  upgraded  or  taken  out  of  service.  Only  after  that  process  was  complete 
could  a  rail  line  safely  operate  without  tell-tales.  Roof  walks  were  mostly  gone  by 
the  late  1960s.  By  then  this  railroad  did  not  have  much  money,  so  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  was  routine.  Rather  than  remove  the  obsolete  tell-tales,  it  was  cheaper  just 


The  trestle  bridge  and 
its  associated  tell-tale 
are  both  Treasures. 
This  view,  looking  west, 
shows  that  the  curve 
in  the  track  extends 
through  the  narrow 
bridge.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  feature,  a  result 
of  the  original  route 
layout  in  the  1870s, 
caused  problems  for 
railroad  operations  in 
later  years.  Banking  the 
tracks  to  provide  pas¬ 
senger  comfort  made 
some  slow  freight  cars 
tip  so  much  they  were 
in  danger  of  scraping 
the  side  of  the  bridge. 
(Photo  by  Valerie 
Mertz) 
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to  leave  them  in  place.  When  a  group  of  railroad  historians  hiked  this  trail  in  2016, 
they  commented  that  standing  tell-tales  are  rare  and  were  delighted  to  see  one. 

Naturally  a  similar  tell-tale  was  required  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  for  east- 
bound  trains.  There  was  one,  but  it  was  knocked  over  in  a  freight  train  derailment 
March  15,  1976.  Three  other  bridges  in  Weston,  at  Church  Street,  Conant  Road, 
and  Concord  Road,  also  required  tell-tales.  Some  of  their  concrete  foundations  are 
still  visible.  Wayland  had  no  need  for  tell-tales. 


Mile  12.34,  Longitude  71.2773°W,  Tower  175-  Trestle  bridge  (1896) 


This  trestle  bridge  carried  the  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  over  the  Fitchburg 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  now  the  MBTA  Fitchburg  line.  It  is 
one  of  only  three  bridges  of  its  type  still  standing  in  Massachusetts.  From  the 
bridge,  look  north  along  the  Fitchburg  line  and  you  will  see  part  of  the  parking  lot 
for  the  Kendal  Green  Station  at  Church  Street. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  started  operating  in  1881  a  bridge  was 
needed  at  this  place.  That  bridge  was  a  type  known  as  Warren  Truss.  In  1887  a 
poorly  designed  Truss  bridge  of  another  type  in  Boston  failed,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  recommended  that  the 
Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  upgrade  all  its  Truss  bridges.  Likely  in  response, 
the  original  bridge  was  replaced  in  1896  with  this  new  Lattice  Thru  Truss  bridge 
that  is  still  standing.  The  granite  foundation  blocks  from  the  original  bridge  were 
retained  and  still  support  the  existing  bridge. 

The  railroad  tracks  through  this  bridge  are  curved.  Railroads  generally  bank 
tracks  in  a  curve  so  that  passengers  are  not  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the  curve.  This 
is  known  as  superelevation.  You  can  see  this  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  tracks  on 
the  bridge  (see  photo  on  page  35).  The  outer  rail  (on  the  north  side)  is  higher  than 
the  inner  rail.  When  the  railroad  had  an  extra  wide  load,  the  slow  freight  boxcars 
would  tilt  because  of  the  superelevation  and  were  in  danger  of  scraping  the  side  of 
the  bridge.  In  these  cases,  a  crew  was  sent  out  to  shim  the  inside  rail.  This  is  an 
example  of  how  a  design  decision  (putting  a  curve  where  there  had  to  be  a  bridge) 
resulted  later  in  higher  operating  costs. 


Mile  12.37,  Longitude  71.2777°W,  Tower  174+  Stony  Brook  bridge  (1881) 


This  historic  bridge  is  not  visible  from  the  trail.  Stony  Brook,  after  passing  under 
the  bridge,  can  be  seen  to  the  south.  The  arched  barrel-dressed  voussoir  bridge  is 
76-feet  w  ide,  with  a  clear  span  of  16  feet  9  inches. 
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Mile  12.61,  Longitude  71.2815°W,  Tower  171+  Solar  panel  array 


Solar  panels  sit  atop  the  landfill  near  the  town’s  Transfer  Station.  Put  into  service 
on  April  14,  2016,  they  generate  about  40%  of  the  electricity  needed  by  Weston 
schools  and  other  town-owned  buildings. 


Mile  12.66,  Longitude  71.2824°W,  Tower  170+  Duck  Pond  vista 


Duck  Pond  is  one  of  Weston’s  beloved  conservation  assets.  Paths  lead  to  the  adjacent 
Sears  Conservation  Land.  The  attractive  view  from  the  trail  is  certainly  a  Treasure. 


Mile  12.72,  Longitude  71.2834°W,  Tower  170-  Land’s  Sake  tree  farm 


Land’s  Sake,  a  Weston  nonprofit  educational  farming-oriented  organization,  has 
several  fields  where  its  members  can  cut  evergreen  trees  for  holiday  decorations. 
Two  are  visible  from  the  trail.  Land’s  Sake  also  operates  a  greenhouse  and  some 
bee  hives  near  the  trail  just  west  of  here.  Its  main  farm  is  at  90  Wellesley  Street. 


Mile  12.77,  Longitude  71.2845°W,  Tower  169+  Block  signal  foundation 


The  railroad  had  a  single  track  all  the  way  through  Weston  except  for  a  passing 
siding  at  Weston  Station  (and  three  separate  spur  tracks  for  loading  and  unloading 

freight,  near  Weston  Station, 
Concord  Road,  and  Warren 
Avenue).  Eastbound  and  west¬ 
bound  trains  could  get  by  each 
other  if  one  was  directed  to  the 


No  photographs  of  the  Weston 
block  signals  are  known.  The  sig¬ 
nal  at  the  right  in  this  photo  is  an 
identical  one  in  Clinton.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Mass,  book  can  be  purchased 
at  Wayland  Station  (Mile  16.77). 
It  was  a  cooperative  project  with 
contributions  from  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Two  often  mentioned  are  the 
late  H.  Bentley  Crouch  of  Weston 
and  Richard  Conard  of  Wayland, 
co-author  of  this  field  guide. 
(Photo  by  Donald  S.  Robinson) 
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passing  siding  while  the  other  rolled  by  on  the  main  track.  Railroad  people  call  this 
a  “meet.”  This  was  also  how  a  passenger  train  could  overtake  a  slower  freight  train; 
in  railroad  terminology,  this  is  a  “pass.” 

The  maneuver  worked  if  visibility  was  good,  because  the  engineman  of  a  train 
scheduled  to  meet  or  pass  another  would  be  able  to  see  which  track  was  clear  and 
act  safely.  However,  at  two  places,  here  and  in  Clinton,  visibility  was  not  good.  In 
Weston  the  railroad  had  reverse  curves  (two  curves  forming  sort  of  an  S  shape) 
that  blocked  the  view. 

A  wreck  in  Weston  on  April  12,  1904,  caused  multiple  injuries.  Two  trains  collided 
when  one  did  not  fully  clear  the  passing  siding  and  the  other  did  not  stop  in  time. 
After  this  event,  two  block  signals  were  installed,  one  east  of  the  passing  siding 
and  one  west.  These  signals  are  long  gone;  but  their  concrete  foundations  can  be 
seen,  one  of  them  here. 

They  were  semaphore  signals,  activated  automatically.  A  train  in  the  block  (the 
section  of  rail  between  signals)  could  be  detected  because  it  completed  an  electri¬ 
cal  connection  between  the  two  rails.  When  there  was  no  train  in  the  block  the  sig¬ 
nals  would  display  CLEAR.  When  a  train  was  detected,  headed  in  either  direction, 
both  signals  would  display  STOP. 

The  special  procedure  for  Weston  was  that  if  two  trains  were  scheduled  to  meet  or 
pass  at  Weston  Station,  the  first  one  to  arrive  would 
see  the  CLEAR  signal  and  proceed  into  the  block 
and  then  stop.  The  second  one  to  arrive  would  see 
the  STOP  signal.  It  was  required  to  stop  but  could 
then  proceed  under  “full  control.”  That  made  each 
train  slow  enough  that  it  could  stop  if  in  danger  of 
hitting  the  other. 

The  other  end  of  this  block  is  at  Mile  13.67,  almost  a 
mile  west,  where  there  is  another  block  signal  foun¬ 
dation.  The  passing  siding,  removed  many  years 
ago,  cannot  be  seen  today. 


This  milemarker  was  carefully  restored  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  appearance.  The  white  and  black  areas  are 
painted  directly  on  the  stone.  It  is  in  its  original 
place  along  the  Wachusett  Greenway,  in  the  town 
of  Rutland.  The  milemarkers  in  Weston  and  Way- 
land  can  look  like  this  if  they  are  similarly  restored. 
(Photo  by  Alan  LePain) 
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Mile  12.82,  Longitude  71.2853°W,  Tower  168+  Block  signal  electric  pole 


Block  signals  were  run  by  electricity.  Wires  for  both  control  and  power  were  run 
on  wooden  poles  just  like  today.  In  Weston  all  that  remains  of  these  wooden  poles 
used  for  the  block  signals  are  a  few  short  stumps,  the  biggest  of  which,  here,  is  less 
than  three  feet  tall. 

At  first  glance  this  stump  resembles  an  old  tree  stump,  but  look  carefully  and  you 
will  see  that  it  has  no  roots  showing  at  ground  level  and  there  are  dark  streaks  on 
the  outside  near  the  ground.  Then  notice  the  stump  is  hollow.  Wooden  electric  poles 
of  all  kinds  (telegraph,  telephone,  power,  radio,  cable,  fiber)  are  treated  chemically 
to  keep  them  from  rotting.  Early  poles  were  coated  with  creosote,  which  is  dark 
and  diffuses  an  inch  or  two  into  the  wood  over  time.  After  this  pole  was  cut  to  its 
current  height,  the  inner  part,  where  the  creosote  did  not  reach,  rotted  away. 


Mile  12.97,  Longitude  71.2881°W,  Tower  166+  Milemarker  B13/N91 


This  granite  monument  is  a  milemarker.  Central  Mass  enginemen  did  not  have 
GPS  devices,  so  a  large  visible  stone  like  this  one,  with  the  mileage  painted  on  it, 
was  very  useful.  If  you  look  carefully  you  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  stone  has 
a  rougher  surface  than  the  two  faces  at  the  top.  The  stone  originally  was  painted 
with  a  black  stripe  at  the  bottom  of  the  smoother  surfaces,  and  white  above,  with 
the  letter  B  above  the  number  13  painted  on  the  face  seen  by  an  eastbound  train. 
That  means  13  miles  to  Boston.  On  the  other  side  was  painted  the  letter  N  above 
the  number  91,  meaning  91  miles  to  Northampton,  the  western  end  of  the  line.  For 
every  milemarker  the  numbers  on  the  two  sides  add  up  to  104,  the  overall  length 
of  the  railroad  line.  There  are  two  other  milemarkers  along  the  trail  in  Weston  and 
two  more  in  the  eastern  part  of  Way  land. 

These  milemarkers  served  passengers  as  well  as  crew.  Probably  this  railroad’s  most 
famous  passenger  was  Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  from  1923  to  1929.  Coolidge,  a  lawyer,  lived  in  Northamp¬ 
ton.  After  being  elected  Governor  in  1918,  he  used  the  Central  Massachusetts  Rail¬ 
road  to  get  between  Northampton  and  his  office  in  Boston.  Surely  he  knew  about 
and  was  informed  by  the  milemarkers,  probably  including  this  very  one. 


Mile  13.01,  Longitude  71. 2890°  W,  Tower  166-  Oil  pipeline  valve  box 


The  large  square  metal  box  is  part  of  an  underground  pipeline  that  delivered  fuel 
oil  to  Waltham  from  Fall  River,  some  50  miles  away.  The  pipeline  was  completed 
about  1940  and  remained  in  service  about  fifty  years,  including  through  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  There  are  six  boxes  like  this  along  the  rail  trail,  together  with 
numerous  white  posts  warning  people  not  to  dig  there.  Whether  this  pipeline  is 
historic  is  debatable,  but  these  valve  boxes  are  definitely  not  the  most  beautiful 
Treasures  on  this  trail. 
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Mile  13.02,  Longitude  71.2892°W,  Tower  166-  Forbes  Conservation  Land 


This  2.5-acre  pocket  of  town  conservation  land  is  located  just  off  the  rail  trail. 
Looping  paths  lead  visitors  through  upland  red  oak  and  pine  forest  and  three  wet¬ 
land  zones:  swamp,  marsh,  and 
pond.  Celeste  Forbes,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Weston  Garden 


The  Forbes  Conservation  Land  invites  you  for  a 
visit.  Located  directly  on  the  rail  trail  yet  with  its 
own  shaded  habitat,  it  gives  visitors  a  refreshing 
change  of  scenery.  (Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 


sary,  the  garden  club  updated  trail 
maps,  replaced  aged  botanical 
markers,  removed  invasive  spe¬ 
cies,  extended  boardwalks,  and 
improved  bridges.  The  Weston 
Forest  and  Trail  Association  and 
Town  of  Weston  also  help  with 
maintenance. 


Club,  developed  the  area  as  a 
wildflower  garden  and,  with  her 
husband  Mac,  donated  it  to  the 
Town  of  Weston  in  1985.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  the  early  1990s,  Weston 
Garden  Club  cleared  paths, 
installed  maps,  and  built  bridges, 
opening  the  property  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  October  1992.  In  2017,  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniver- 


Mile  13.13,  Longitude  71.2912°W,  Tower  164+ 


Borrow  pit 


The  Sears  Conservation  Land,  about  82  acres,  is  located  south  of  the  rail  trail.  Its 
extensive  network  of  trails  connects  to  the  rail  trail  here.  About  100  feet  along  this 
entrance  path  lies  a  borrow  pit,  which  is  a  place  where  dirt  and  gravel  have  been 
removed  for  use  as  fill  in  road  or  railroad  construction.  In  this  case  the  material 
was  used  in  the  1870s  to  create  a  berm  to  the  east  for  the  Massachusetts  Central 
rail-bed.  A  borrow  pit  has  a  characteristic  conical  shape  produced  by  removing 
material  from  the  side  of  a  hill  and  then  letting  the  surrounding  hillside  collapse 
into  the  pit,  where  its  soil  can  be  collected  easily.  Tall  trees  have  grown  in  this 
borrow  pit;  but  its  shape,  with  sides  at  the  angle  of  repose,  is  still  unmistakable. 


Mile  13.22,  Longitude  71.2916°W,  Tower  163+  Church  Street  vehicle  access 


Fire  trucks,  ambulances,  police  vehicles,  maintenance  trucks,  and  repair  equip¬ 
ment  can  use  this  entrance  to  get  on  the  rail  trail.  This  may  include  very  large 
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Eversource  cherry-picker  trucks  to  repair  the  high-voltage  electric  lines,  should 
they  get  damaged.  Other  motorized  vehicles  are  not  allowed  on  the  trail. 


Mile  13.23,  Longitude  71.2932°W,  Tower  163+  Tell-tale  foundation 


This  concrete  tell-tale  foundation  is  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  Weston  Station. 
Exposed  on  the  surface  is  a  cross-section  of  the  pole,  which  was  made  from  an  old 
rail.  Tell-tales  (see  Mile  12.31)  warn  people  on  the  top  of  boxcars  about  approach¬ 
ing  dangers,  in  this  case  the  Church  Street  bridge  a  hundred  feet  to  the  west.  There 
were  two  railroad  tracks  here,  one  serving  as  a  passing  siding.  Because  this  tell¬ 
tale  had  to  extend  over  both  tracks,  it  was  strung  between  two  poles.  The  other 
pole  foundation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tracks,  will  be  lost  when  the  rail  trail  is 
built  right  over  it. 


Mile  13.24,  Longitude  71.2934°W,  Tower  163  Weston  Station  (1881) 


Weston  Station  originally  sat  about  200  feet  west  of  its  current  position  but  was 
moved  in  1911  when  the  Church  Street  bridge  was  built.  For  decades  the  station 
agent  on  duty  was  well  known  and  liked  by  folks  in  town.  The  station  closed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1954.  The  building  was  later  sold;  but  until  the  termination  of  passenger 
service  in  1971,  the  new  owner  was  required  to  keep  it  open  so  commuters  could 
wait  inside  for  their  trains.  The  building  is  still  private  property,  although  it  sits  on 
state-owned  land.  See  page  13  for  an  article  about  this  remarkable  building. 


View  of  Weston  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1952  show¬ 
ing  the  gable-on-hip 
roof  used  for  the 
important  Central 
Mass,  stations.  Way- 
land  Station  has  a 
similar  roof,  wide 
overhang,  and  large 
truss  brackets.  The 
photo  also  shows  the 
main  track  and  pass¬ 
ing  siding.  (R.  Rich¬ 
ard  Conard  Collec¬ 
tion) 
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Mile  13.26,  Longitude  71.2937°W,  Tower  163-  Church  Street  stairway  (1911) 


This  stairway  extends  from  the  Church  Street  sidewalk  down  to  the  passenger 
platform  22  feet  below.  It  was  one  of  several  ways  people  could  get  to  and  from 
the  trains.  They  could  ride  in  carriages  or  automobiles.  They  could  walk  down  the 
Church  Street  spur  and  pass  by  the  station.  Or  they  could  follow  trails  through  the 
nearby  woods.  In  fact,  in  a  spirit  of  neighborly  good  will,  the  owner  of  one  prop¬ 
erty,  Horace  Sears,  maintained  a  trail  with  that  very  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbors.  It  was  even  illuminated  after  dark. 


The  Church  Street  bridge 
has  a  very  unusual  shape. 
First,  it  has  two  arches. 
The  larger  one  is  wide 
enough  for  two  railroad 
tracks  and  the  smaller 
one  for  vehicle  access 
to  the  freight  spur  track. 
Secondly,  extending  out 
from  the  east  side  it  has 
a  stairway  resembling  a 
buttress,  connecting  to  the 
Church  Street  sidewalk. 
(Photo  by  Valerie  Mertz). 


Looking  east  at  the 
Conant  Road  bridge  in 
January  1988,  five  months 
prior  to  its  demolition. 
The  high  elevation  in  the 
middle  blocked  motorists’ 
views  of  oncoming  traffic. 
Wooden  bridges  are  more 
suitable  for  roads  without 
heavy  truck  traffic.  The 
truck  weight  limit  on  this 
bridge  was  about  four 
tons  per  axle.  (Photo  by  R. 
Richard  Conard) 
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The  stairway  has  38  steps,  with  a  small  landing  in  the  middle.  It  was  built  between 
the  two  separate  arches  of  the  Church  Street  bridge.  The  stairway  arch  itself  has  an 
interesting  design.  One  end  is  on  the  ground  but  the  other  is  attached  to  the  bridge 
at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is  called  a  “rampant”  arch.  This  name  comes  from 
medieval  heraldry.  A  symbol  of  strength  and  power  was  an  animal,  especially  a 
lion,  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  ready  to  fight.  That  posture  was  known  as  rampant. 
The  Scottish  flag  has  a  rampant  lion.  Today  that  word  has  two  other  meanings.  The 
common  one  refers  to  anything  running  out  of  control,  and  hence  dangerous.  The 
other  refers  to  an  arch  that  is  supported  at  different  elevations  on  opposite  sides. 

Please  do  not  go  on  the  stairway.  It  needs  repair.  Some  of  the  railings  have  broken 
apart,  exposing  sharp  edges. 


Mile  13.27,  Longitude  71.2939°W,  Tower  163-  Church  Street  bridge  (1911) 


This  bridge  was  built  in  1911  as  part  of  a  grade  crossing  elimination  program  that 
also  included  the  Concord  Road  bridge  (see  Mile  14.01).  Before  1911,  there  were 
actually  two  grade  crossings  here,  just  a  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  One  was 
for  Church  Street  and  the  other  for  Old  Road.  Both  roads  were  relocated  in  1911. 
Old  Road  had  previously  diverged  from  Church  Street  just  south  of  the  railroad 
(see  map  on  page  15).  Every  time  a  train  came  by,  two  sets  of  safety  gates  had  to 
be  closed  and  then  opened.  These  gates  were  operated  manually. 

The  bridge  has  two  separate  arches.  The  wider  arch  on  the  north  accommodated 
two  tracks,  the  main  track  close  to  the  station  building,  and  the  passing  track  just 
to  its  north.  The  smaller  arch  on  the  south  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  track 
but  none  was  ever  put  there.  Instead,  this  arch  was  used  by  a  wagon  that  carried 
freight  between  the  freight  platform,  on  the  west  side  of  the  station,  and  boxcars  on 
a  freight  spur  track  west  of  the  bridge. 


Mile  13.59,  Longitude  71.3001°W,  Tower  157+  Conant  Road  bridge  (filled  1988) 


The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  was  ordered  in  September  1881  to  build  this 
bridge,  thereby  raising  the  elevation  of  Conant  Road  by  about  19  feet.  The  road 
had  no  name  at  that  time  and  was  referred  to  as  “the  highway  running  nearly 
North  from  Weston  Village  near  lands  of  Sumner  Viles,  Marshall  Hews,  William 
N.  Gowell  and  Col.  Daniel  Lamson,”  although  the  names  were  often  misspelled. 
Subsequently  it  was  called  Forest  Street  and  later  Conant  Road. 

The  original  1881  bridge  was  a  timber  frame  trestle  bridge.  Fifty  years  later  it 
required  replacement,  and  in  1937  a  similar  bridge  was  built.  Both  made  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  road  so  high  in  the  middle  that  motorists  could  not  see  traffic  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  other  side. 

In  1988,  it  was  determined  that  the  1937  wooden  bridge  was  not  strong  enough 
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The  Cherry  Brook  Station  was  never  anything  much  more  than  a  simple  shelter.  Over  the 
years  there  were  various  versions  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  Before  1911  it  sheltered 
the  safety  gate  operator  as  well  as  passengers.  The  flag  is  not  in  the  stop  position  so  the 
train  may  not  stop  to  pick  up  this  passenger.  (Carlton  Parker-N orton  Clark  Collection) 


to  accommodate  heavy  trucks.  Since  trains  were  no  longer  running,  there  was  no 
need  for  a  bridge.  It  was  simply  demolished  in  place  and  the  roadbed  filled  in.  As  a 
result  the  hump  above  the  old  tracks  was  removed  and  motorists  found  the  visibil¬ 
ity  better.  To  get  across  Conant  Road,  people  on  the  informal  trail  next  to  the  rails 
had  to  go  up,  over,  and  down. 

The  new  rail  trail  is  being  built  before  there  is  any  safe  way  to  cross  Conant  Road. 
The  trail  will  simply  stop  at  a  dead  end  on  each  side.  If  you  encounter  this  blockage, 
please  obey  posted  signs  and  do  not  attempt  to  climb  up  to  reach  the  road.  Not  only 
is  this  dangerous,  but  it  tends  to  destroy  the  embankments  through  erosion,  and  it 
goes  across  private  property.  Sorry.  You  will  have  to  turn  around  and  go  back. 


Mile  13.61,  Longitude  71.3005°W,  Tower  157- 

Tell-tale  foundation 

This  tell-tale  (see  Mile  12.31)  was  located  100  feet  west  of  the  Conant  Road  bridge 

to  serve  east-bound  trails. 

Mile  13.67,  Longitude  71.3016°W,  Tower  156 

Block  signal  foundation 

There  were  two  remote  electric  block  signal  posts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  block  of 
track  that  included  the  passing  siding  at  Weston  Station.  This  is  the  western  one. 
See  Mile  12.77  to  learn  why  these  block  signals  were  unusual  but  necessary. 
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Milemarker  B14/N90 


Mile  13.96,  Longitude  71.3078  W,  Tower  152- 


This  is  the  middle  one  of  three  granite  milemarkers  in  Weston  (see  Mile  12.97). 


Mile  13.97,  Longitude  71.3079°W,  Tower  151+  Cherry  Brook  Station  site 


The  shallow  depression  in  the  land  is  where  Cherry  Brook  Station  once  stood. 
After  the  railroad  went  bankrupt  in  1883,  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  ser¬ 
vice  restarted.  The  day  it  did,  September  28,  1885,  was  a  happy  one  for  local  com¬ 
muters.  Herbert  Merriam  celebrated  by  giving  the  conductor  a  watermelon.  His 
daughter  Jessie  gave  him  flowers. 

During  much  of  its  lifetime,  this  station  was  a  flag  stop,  meaning  trains  would  stop 
to  pick  up  passengers  if  the  flag  (a  piece  of  metal  atop  a  pole)  was  rotated  properly. 
There  was  no  agent  after  1913,  but  trains  continued  to  stop  on  demand.  In  1980,  the 
passenger  shelter  was  abandoned  along  with  the  rest  of  the  railroad  assets.  After 
years  of  neglect  and  vandalism,  it  was  demolished  in  1999. 


Mile  13.99,  Longitude  71.3081°W,  Tower  151+  Concord  Road  vehicle  access 


Before  the  bridge  was  built  in  1911,  Concord  Road  crossed  the  railroad  track  next 
to  the  station.  After  the  bridge  was  in  place,  the  original  road,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  railroad,  was  retained  for  access  to  abutting  houses,  modest  parking,  and 
pedestrian  use.  A  gate  here  will  allow  emergency  and  maintenance  vehicles  to 
access  the  rail  trail. 


Mile  14.01,  Longitude  71.3086°W,  Tower  151+  Concord  Road  bridge  (1911) 


This  bridge  was  built  in  1911  as  part  of  a  grade  crossing  elimination  project  that 
also  included  the  Church  Street  bridge  (see  Mile  13.27).  The  span  was  built  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  two  tracks,  because  at  that  time  there  was  thought  of 
extending  the  railroad  toward  Springfield.  The  expected  additional  traffic  would 
have  justified  double  tracking.  That  did  not  happen,  and  there  never  was  more  than 
a  single  track  here. 


Mile  14.10,  Longitude  71.3100°W,  Tower  150+  Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1921) 


When  this  railroad  was  laid  out  in  the  1870s,  it  passed  through  farmland  in  some 
places.  Farmers  needed  to  move  their  livestock  across  the  tracks  safely,  so  large 
culverts  called  cattle  passes  were  provided.  Five  have  survived  to  this  day,  four  in 
Weston  and  one  in  Way  land. 
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There  are  two  styles  of  cattle  passes  along  this  trail.  Rail  top  cattle  passes  (this  one, 
one  more  in  Weston,  and  one  in  Way  land)  had  solid  tops  over  which  the  rails  ran. 
The  side  foundations,  wing  walls,  and  top  were  all  made  of  reinforced  concrete, 
which  was  not  used  before  1903.  This  cattle  pass  dates  to  1921.  Iron  stringer  cattle 
passes,  the  other  style,  are  older.  That  style  is  described  below  at  Mile  14.62. 

The  reinforced  concrete  in  the  tops  of  these  rail  top  cattle  passes  is  unusual  in  that 
instead  of  reinforcing  rods,  old  sections  of  rail  were  used.  That  material  was  very 
strong  and  readily  available.  The  rails  were  simply  positioned  next  to  each  other 
all  the  way  across  the  culvert,  and  concrete  was  poured  onto  and  between  them. 

This  cattle  pass  is  typically  dry  and  can  be  accessed  for  a  close-up  view  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  on  land  owned  in  1908  by  grandchildren  of  Isaac  Fiske  (1778-1861), 
a  prominent  community  leader  whose  law  office  still  stands  on  Boston  Post  Road. 


Mile  14.32,  Longitude  71.3140W,  Tower  147- 


Cherry  Brook 


The  culvert  that  Cherry  Brook  runs  through  cannot  be  seen  from  the  trail,  but  the 
brook  itself  is  usually  visible,  flowing  from  south  to  north.  This  brook  drains  much 
of  the  nearby  land  and  then  enters  into  the  Sunday  Woods  conservation  area  and 
thence  into  College  Pond,  part  of  a  popular  Weston  recreation  area.  It  then  flows 
through  what  was  the  Cherry  Brook  Farm,  run  by  prosperous  gentleman  farmer 
Herbert  Merriam,  the  one  who  presented  a  watermelon  to  the  conductor  in  1885 
(see  Mile  13.97).  The  brook  then  crosses  Merriam  Street  and  Conant  Road  before 
joining  Stony  Brook,  which  eventually  empties  into  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir. 


Mile  14.45,  Longitude  71.3164°W,  Tower  145+  Warehouses  (private) 


These  warehouses  are  on  private  property.  The  area  near  to  them  is  used  by  a  local 
landscaping  company.  The  buildings  have  curved  outer  walls  that  align  with  a 
curved  spur  track  running  from  the  railroad.  Note  the  high  doors  that  match  the 
height  of  boxcar  doors.  Freight  for  the  local  lumber  yard  was  unloaded  directly 
from  boxcars  into  these  buildings. 


Mile  14.53,  Longitude  71.3181°W,  Tower  144+  Jericho  Town  Forest  trailhead 


Weston  is  privileged  to  have  an  outstanding  trail  network  on  its  conservation  land. 
The  trail  that  crosses  from  the  trailhead  just  south  of  the  rail  trail  is  one  of  four  that 
lead  north  into  Weston’s  largest  conservation  area,  Jericho  Town  Forest.  Within 
this  area  are  the  Dickson  Riding  Rings,  a  popular  destination  for  horseback  riders. 

This  area  once  had  many  farms,  so  there  are  stone  walls,  old  farm  roads,  and  three 
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cattle  passes  between  here  and  Wayland.  While  this  region  has  its  own  interesting 
history,  it  is  most  appreciated  today  for  its  well  maintained  trails.  The  Weston  Forest 
and  Trail  Association  publishes  a  town  trail  map  that  can  be  purchased  at  Weston 
Town  Hall.  Anyone  exploring  this  Treasure  of  the  Trail  should  have  this  map. 


Mile  14.54,  Longitude  71.3183°W,  Tower  144-  Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1920) 


This  cattle  pass  was  made  from  reinforced  concrete  (see  Mile  14.10).  You  can  see 
right  through  it  from  the  Jericho  Town  Forest  trailhead,  so  it  can  be  appreciated  by 
people  in  wheelchairs.  Unfortunately  it  is  generally  damp  or  wet  inside,  but  similar 
cattle  passes  at  Mile  14.10  and  Mile  15.89  are  not  and  so  may  be  preferred  by  those 
who  want  to  examine  a  rail  top  cattle  pass  more  closely. 

This  cattle  pass  and  another  older  one  a  hundred  yards  west  (see  Mile  14.62)  are 
on  land  that  was  once  the  Flagg  Farm,  purchased  by  John  Flagg  in  1774.  He  built  a 
tavern  near  what  is  now  Boston  Post  Road  that  served  travelers  for  75  years,  host¬ 
ing  such  notables  as  George  Washington  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  land  was 
purchased  in  1870  by  Harriet  Emerson,  wife  of  a  prosperous  Bostonian.  Within  a 
few  years  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  started  buying  up  land  for  its  tracks, 
including  a  strip  across  the  Flagg  Farm.  Presumably  cattle  passes  were  needed 
right  from  the  start.  Thirty  years  later,  when  Harriet’s  son  George  Emerson  owned 
the  farm,  the  historic  Flagg  Tavern  burned  to  the  ground. 

George  was  a  colorful  character,  not  at  all  admired  in  town.  He  lived  in  a  rundown 
shack  near  the  remains  of  the  tavern,  surrounded  by  rubbish  and  junk.  One  win¬ 
ter  his  horse  died  in  his  front  yard,  and  he  refused  to  move  the  body  until  spring. 
He  raised  and  trained  gamecocks  and  won  first  prize  for  his  “Blue  Breasted  Pit 
Game  cockerels  and  pullets”  at  a  poultry  show  in  Boston  in  1913.  His  prize  poultry 
undoubtedly  participated  in  the  illegal  cockfights  held  in  his  barn  and  often  raided 
by  police. 


Mile  14.62,  Longitude  71.3197°W,  Tower  143-  Iron  stringer  cattle  pass  (1891) 


This  is  one  of  two  1891  iron  stringer  cattle  passes  in  Weston.  The  other  is  further 
west  at  Mile  14.81.  This  style  differs  from  the  rail  top  cattle  passes  at  Mile  14.10. 
The  iron  stringer  cattle  passes  had  granite  block  side  foundations  and  four  iron 
stringers  (otherwise  known  as  I-beams)  across  them,  parallel  to  the  rails.  Ties  were 
placed  directly  on  those  stringers,  and  rails  were  run  across  the  ties.  This  means 
the  sky  was  visible  from  inside  the  passes.  Sunlight  illuminated  the  interiors,  and 
passing  trains  were  louder. 

This  cattle  pass  is  on  land  that  was  once  the  Flagg  Farm  and  later  owned  by  the  same 
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George  Emerson  described  at  Mile  14.54.  Over  the  years  adjacent  wetlands  have 
encroached,  so  the  interior  is  overgrown  and  wet.  Examination  of  this  style  cattle 
pass  is  easier  at  the  other  iron  stringer  cattle  pass  at  Mile  14.81. 


Mile  14.63,  Longitude  71.3199°W,  Tower  142+  Gun  Club  Lane  crossing 


Gun  Club  Lane  is  a  private  way,  created  and  maintained  not  by  the  state  or  town 
but  by  residents  living  on  the  road.  In  this  case  there  are  only  two  or  three  houses, 
all  to  the  north.  There  is  no  access  to  Jericho  Town  Forest  in  that  direction.  Please 
respect  the  privacy  of  the  residents.  This  grade  crossing  will  provide  trail  access 
for  emergency  and  maintenance  vehicles. 


Mile  14.81,  Longitude  71.3235°W,  Tower  140+  Iron  stringer  cattle  pass  (1891) 


This  is  one  of  two  1891  iron  stringer  cattle  passes  in  Weston.  The  other  is  further 
east  at  Mile  14.62.  This  one  was  on  a  farm  owned  by  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.,  the  great 
grandson  of  Isaac  Fiske,  whose  grandsons  owned  the  farm  near  Concord  Road 
with  the  rail  top  cattle  pass  at  Mile  14.10.  Because  it  is  usually  dry,  this  cattle  pass 
is  easy  to  access  and  examine. 


Mile  14.97,  Longitude  71.3266°W,  Tower  138+  Section  marker,  320  &  322 


Maintenance  of  railroad  tracks  was  normally  organized  in  sections,  each  with  its 
own  crew.  This  section  marker  is  at  the  boundary  between  sections  320  and  322. 


Mile  14.97,  Longitude  71.3267°W,  Tower  138+  Milemarker  B15/N89 


This  is  the  farthest  west  of  the  three  granite  milemarkers  in  Weston  (see  Mile 
12.97).  Even  though  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  embankment,  it  could  still  be  seen 
from  trains. 


Mile  15.08,  Longitude  71.3287°W,  Tower  137+ 


Rail  rest 


Because  they  are  so  heavy,  it  was  not  easy  for  railroad  workers  to  transport  rails. 
The  rails  used  by  the  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  were  33  feet  long  and 
weighed  85  pounds  per  yard.  From  that  you  can  figure  out  how  much  a  single  rail 
weighs  (hint:  it  is  a  bit  less  than  half  a  ton). 

Occasionally  an  existing  rail  needed  to  be  replaced,  so  it  was  handy  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  nearby.  A  rail  rest  is  simply  a  place  to  keep  a  few  rails  available  when  needed. 
This  rail  rest  consists  of  three  reinforced  concrete  posts  about  15  feet  apart,  each 
with  a  flat  top  surface  big  enough  to  accommodate  three  rails.  Each  surface  had 
protruding  steel  retainers  to  keep  the  rails  from  sliding  off.  Originally,  rail  rests 
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Demonstrating  the  function  of  the  iron  stringer  cattle  pass  at  Mile  14.81  is 
Chloe  Sullivan,  with  a  calf  belonging  to  Alex  Anza,  a  member  of  the  Weston 
Agricultural  Commission.  (Photo  by  Gloria  Cole) 

were  placed  every  mile  or  so  along  the  track,  but  not  many  have  survived.  This  is 
the  only  one  in  Weston;  there  is  another  in  Way  land  (see  Mile  16.10). 

If  you  find  a  rail  here  (or  anywhere  along  the  trail),  you  may  be  able  to  see  what  is 
called  the  rail  brand.  This  is  lettering  on  the  web  of  the  rail  (its  side)  identifying  it 
by  the  name,  location,  or  abbreviation  of  the  plant  where  it  was  made,  the  year  and 
sometimes  month  of  manufacture,  and  other  information.  This  railroad  used  rails 
from  many  sources,  including  Bethlehem  Steel,  Krupp,  Lackawanna,  and  others. 
A  few  rails  have  survived  from  the  late  1800s,  but  most  in  Weston  and  Wayland 
are  replacements  from  the  early  1900s.  One  rail  brand  found  at  this  location  is 
“85A  BSCO  MARYLAND  III  1919  85LBS  ASCE”  where  BSCO  means  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Company;  the  plant  is  their  steel  mill  in  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland; 
III  means  the  month,  March;  1919  is  the  year;  85LBS  is  the  weight  per  yard;  and 
ASCE  stands  for  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  professional  society  that, 
among  other  things,  maintains  technical  standards. 


Mile  15.14,  Longitude  71.3298°W,  Tower  136+ 


» Summit 


At  174  feet  above  sea  level,  this  was  the  highest  point  of  the  railroad  in  Weston  and 
Wayland.  After  trains  passed  here  in  either  direction,  they  started  going  downhill 
and  could  pick  up  speed.  This  point  is  a  watershed  divide,  like  the  continental 
divide.  Rain  hitting  the  ground  to  the  east  flows  into  Cherry  Brook  and  eventually 
to  the  Charles  River.  Rain  landing  to  the  west  flows  into  Hayward  Brook  and  even¬ 
tually  to  the  Sudbury  River,  and  thence  to  the  Merrimack  River. 
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Wayland 


Mile  15.30,  Longitude  71.3331°W,  Tower  134  Town  line  bound,  Weston/Wayland 


The  boundary  between  Weston  and  Wayland  is  not  well  marked  on  the  railroad 
right-of-way.  On  Massachusetts  highways  such  boundaries  are  usually  noted  with 
a  sign  saying  that  you  are  “Entering  Wayland,”  for  example.  But  there  is  another, 
older  type  of  marker  consisting  of  a  granite  post  that  is  often  overlooked.  In  New 
England,  boundary  markers,  also  known  as  “bounds,”  are  found  not  only  next  to 
roads  or  paths  but  anywhere  the  boundary  changes  direction. 

This  custom  came  with  the  early  settlers.  Markers  of  some  kind  have  been  used 
in  England  and  other  countries  for  centuries  to  indicate  boundaries  between  cities 
and  towns,  or  even  large  estates.  There  was  a  practice  of  “beating  the  bounds” 
where  villagers  or  land  owners  would  “perambulate”  (walk  around  the  perimeter), 
once  a  year.  They  would  check  that  the  boundary  markers  were  where  expected, 
and  would  beat  them  with  a  stick  as  a  way  of  reminding  themselves  where  they 
were  found.  Some  people  say  that  in  the  case  of  estates,  children  were  expected  to 
perambulate  with  their  elders,  and  “beating”  referred  to  kids  being  hit  by  a  stick  at 
each  marker  by  an  adult  or  older  sibling  as  a  way  of  teaching  the  next  generation 
where  the  estate  boundaries  were  located. 

As  early  as  1634  town  officials  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  required  to  perambulate  annu¬ 
ally  (although  there  was  no  expectation  they 
would  beat  either  the  bounds  or  each  other). 

At  that  time  Weston  was  part  of  Watertown. 

Originally,  boundary  markers  were  often  nat¬ 
ural  features,  like  easily  identified  trees  or 
even  distances  from  nearby  houses  or  far.  Per¬ 
ambulation  consisted  of  visiting  each  bound, 
not  necessarily  in  order,  in  the  company  of 
officials  from  the  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary.  By  1692,  at  least  two  selectmen 


This  granite  monument  on  the  Wayland-Weston 
border  must  have  been  installed  after  1835 
because  the  initials  are  both  “W.”  Before  1835, 
Wayland  was  called  East  Sudbury.  The  carved 
town  initials  do  not,  at  least  in  this  case,  indicate 
which  town  is  where.  (Photo  by  Jim  MetcalJ ) 
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or  their  delegates  were  required  to  perambulate  or  else  pay  a  fine  of  £5.  In  1713, 
Weston  was  incorporated  and  presumably  perambulation  was  required  from  the 
start.  By  1785,  it  was  required  only  every  five  years,  and  the  fine  for  non-compli¬ 
ance  was  $20.00.  In  1827,  state  law  required  more  permanent  bounds  in  the  form 
of  granite  posts  with  the  initials  of  the  adjacent  cities  or  towns  carved  in  them,  at 
every  boundary  corner  and  next  to  every  road. 

Today  only  two  states,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  still  mandate  peram¬ 
bulation  by  municipal  officials.  Current  Massachusetts  law  requires  that  every  five 
years  two  selectmen,  or  others  designated  in  writing,  search  for  all  the  known 
bounds,  report  their  findings  to  adjacent  communities,  paint  the  year  on  the  mark¬ 
ers  that  are  found,  and  repair  or  replace  damaged,  leaning,  or  missing  markers. 
There  is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  perambulate,  but  there  is  a  penalty  of  $20.00  if 
needed  repairs  or  replacements  are  not  made. 

At  this  point  on  the  trail  where  Weston  meets  Wayland  there  is  a  granite  post  about 
four  feet  high  on  the  north  side  of  the  trail,  just  outside  the  right-of-way.  The  required 
initials  “W”  and  “W”  are  carved  on  the  two  sides,  though  they  have  worn  down  over 
the  years  and  are  hard  to  see. 


Mile  15.52,  Longitude  71.3373  W,  Tower  131+ 

Plain  Road  crossing 

This  Wayland  grade  crossing,  closest  to  the  Weston  town 
access  for  emergency  and  maintenance  vehicles. 

line,  will  provide  trail 

Mile  15.53,  Longitude  71.3375°W,  Tower  131+  Tower  Hill  Station  site 

A  clear  area  used  today  for  parking  is  the  site  of  the  Tower  Hill  Station,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  trail.  The  building,  erected  in  1881,  burned  about  1890.  Its  replacement 
was  in  operation  through  1920.  It  was  designed  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
nearby  Weston  and  Wayland  Stations,  but  without  roof  overhangs  on  the  ends. 

In  the  early  1950s  the  railroad  built  a  simple  wooden  open-air  shelter  between  the 
closed  station  and  the  tracks.  About  ten  years  later  it  tore  down  the  station  and  then 
it  was  only  another  ten  years  before  passenger  service  stopped  completely.  Finally 
the  derelict  shelter  was  demolished  in  1996  after  years  of  neglect  and  vandalism. 


Mile  15.55,  Longitude  71.3378°W,  Tower  131-  Tower  Hill  Station  platform 


The  Tower  Hill  Station  served  passengers  but  had  no  freight  service.  The  passen¬ 
ger  platform,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tracks,  had  a  wooden  railing  to  keep  passen¬ 
gers  from  falling  down  the  embankment  into  wetlands  while  waiting  for  trains. 
Some  of  the  original  posts  and  railings  can  be  seen  today. 
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The  Tower  Hill  Station 
in  this  photo  replaced 
the  original  depot  that 
burned  in  the  1890s. 
Tower  Hill  was  a  less 
important  stop  than 
Weston  or  Wayland. 
For  some  trains  it 
was  only  a  flag  stop. 
This  1915  photo  shows 
Plain  Road  passing 
behind  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  platform,  with 
its  protective  railing, 
in  the  foreground. (R. 
Richard  Conard  Collec¬ 
tion). 


Mile  15.65,  Longitude  71.3396°W,  Tower  130-  Hayward  Brook 


The  culvert  that  Hayward  Brook  runs  through  cannot  be  seen  from  the  trail,  but 
the  brook  itself  is  generally  visible,  flowing  north  to  south.  From  this  point  it  flows 
generally  southwest  and  empties  into  Pine  Brook,  which  continues  west  to  the 
Sudbury  River. 


Mile  15.78,  Longitude  71.3422°W,  Tower  128+  Whistle  post ,  eastbound 


Railroads  were  required  to  warn  passing  motorists  near  public  grade  crossings. 
Whistle  posts  were  placed  about  a  quarter  mile  away  as  a  reminder  to  the  engine- 
men.  This  one  is  about  a  quarter  mile  west  of  the  Plain  Road  crossing. 

The  normal  whistle  signal  is  two  long  blasts,  followed  by  one  short  and  another 
long.  This  was  and  still  is  a  signal  asserting  right  of  way.  Of  course  trains  do  have 
the  right  of  way  at  grade  crossings,  and  vehicles  on  the  road  must  stop  and  defer 
to  them. 

Why  this  particular  signal?  It  is  Morse  code  for  the  letter  Q.  Some  trace  this  signal 
to  British  maritime  practice  during  the  Victorian  era,  which  required  that  when  a 
ship  carrying  Queen  Victoria  entered  a  harbor,  other  ships  must  defer.  To  notify 
them,  the  Queen’s  ship  would  use  its  horn  to  send  the  letter  Q.  This  practice  was 
retained  when  the  Queen  traveled  by  railroad,  and  it  became  recognized  worldwide. 
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The  much  smaller  Tower  Hill  passenger 
shelter  at  left  conveys  the  image  of  a 
much  simpler  operation.  Indeed,  it  was 
taken  in  January  1969,  only  two  years 
before  the  last  passenger  train  stopped 
here.  (Photo  by  R.  Richard  Conard) 


Mile  15.89,  Longitude  71.3443°W,  Tower  127-  Rail  top  cattle  pass  (1921) 

This  cattle  pass,  like  two  of  the  four  cattle  passes  in  Weston,  is  made  from  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  (see  Mile  14.10). 

Mile  15.98,  Longitude  71.3460°W,  Tower  126-  Milemarker  B16/N88 


This  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  granite  milemarkers  in  Wayland  (see  Mile  12.97). 


Mile  16.10,  Longitude  71.3484°W,  Tower  124+  Rail  rest 


This  rail  rest  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  in  Weston,  a  mile  to  the  east  (see 
Mile  15.08).  The  middle  post  is  leaning  but  it  retains  its  original  shape. 


Mile  16.13,  Longitude  71.3489°W,  Tower  124+  Whistle  post,  westbound 


This  whistle  post  (see  Mile  15.78)  was  oriented  to  be  visible  to  enginemen  of  trains 
headed  west.  It  is  located  a  quarter  mile  east  of  the  Glen  Road  crossing. 


Mile  16.38,  Longitude  71.3537°W,  Tower  120+  Glen  Road  crossing 


This  crossing  will  provide  trail  access  for  emergency  and  maintenance  vehicles. 


Mile  16.47,  Longitude  71. 3560° W,  Tower  119-  Mill  Brook 

The  Mill  Brook  culvert  cannot  be  seen  from  the  trail,  but  the  brook  itself  is  visible, 
flowing  north  to  south.  Upstream  750  feet  is  Mill  Pond,  site  of  a  grist-mill  for 
grinding  corn,  built  in  1639  by  Thomas  Cakebread  (yes,  that  really  was  his  name). 
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The  freight  house  doors 
are  at  the  same  level 
as  boxcar  doors.  The 
stairs  shown  here  are 
are  of  recent  date.  Orig¬ 
inally  there  was  a  long, 
wide  loading  platform 
at  door  height,  located 
between  the  freight 
house  and  the  boxcars 
on  the  adjacent  sid¬ 
ing.  It  was  big  enough 
to  hold  a  lot  of  freight 
shipments.  (Photo  by 
Paid  PenfieldJr.) 


Mills  continued  in  this  location,  under  a  variety  of  names,  for  250  years.  Today 
Mill  Pond  is  popular  with  ice  skaters. 


Mile  16.53,  Longitude  71.3566°W,  Tower  118+  Ring  post ,  westbound 


When  the  engineman  was  approaching  a  public  road,  the  ring  post  reminded  him  to 
ring  a  warning  bell,  used  instead  of  a  whistle  when  a  quieter  signal  was  preferred. 
This  ring  post  is  located  about  a  quarter  mile  east  of  the  Cochituate  Road  crossing. 


Mile  16.60,  Longitude  71. 3580°  W,  Tower  118-  Mill  brook  Road  crossing 


This  is  the  westernmost  of  three  grade  crossings  in  Wayland  between  the  Weston 
town  line  and  the  Wayland  Library.  Extra  caution  is  advised  for  trail  users  because 
motorists  here  have  poor  visibility. 


Mile  16.63,  Longitude  71.3585°W,  Tower  117+  Whistle  post,  eastbound 


This  whistle  post  (see  Mile  15.78)  is  a  quarter  mile  west  of  Glen  Road.  At  some 
point  it  toppled  and  broke  into  a  few  pieces.  The  plan  is  to  move  it  to  a  safe  place 
to  be  repaired  before  being  reset  upright  at  its  original  location. 


Mile  16.71,  Longitude  71.3604°W,  Tower  115+  Freight  house  (1881) 


Unlike  many  towns  such  as  Weston,  Wayland  had  separate  buildings  for  railroad 
passengers  and  freight.  The  large  freight  house,  now  owned  by  the  Town  of  Way- 
land,  is  the  only  freight  house  still  standing  on  the  entire  Central  Massachusetts 
line.  It  was  recently  restored  and  painted  in  authentic  railroad  colors.  The  sidetrack 
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next  to  the  freight  house  has  been  preserved  but  not  the  loading  platform.  The  high 
doors  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  match  the  height  of  boxcar  doors. 


Mile  16.74,  Longitude  71. 3613° W,  Tower  115-  Cochituate  Road  crossing 


This  crossing  is  just  south  of  where  Concord  Road  (Route  126)  diverges  from 
Cochituate  Road  (Route  27).  Wayland  Library  is  nearby.  Emergency  and  mainte¬ 
nance  vehicles  will  be  able  to  access  the  rail  trail  here. 

The  Wayland  Historical  Society  Museum,  located  in  the  Grout-Heard  House  just 
south  of  the  trail,  welcomes  visitors  during  open  hours.  The  c.  1740  colonial  house 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  grandson  of  John  Grout,  who  ran  the  grist  mill 
described  at  Mile  16.47  after  Thomas  Cakebread  died. 


Mile  16.77,  Longitude  71.3618°W,  Tower  114+  Wayland  Station  (1881) 


This  passenger  station  was  staffed  from  1881  until  1949.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Town  of  Wayland  in  1970,  just  as  passenger  service  was  ending,  and  lovingly 
restored  during  the  next  ten  years.  Since  February  1980  it  has  housed  a  nonprofit 
handicraft  gift  shop  run  by  volunteers. 


Wayland  Station  viewed  from  the  southeast,  about  1920.  The  building  today  looks  very 
much  the  same.  In  the  background  at  left  is  the  50,000-gallon  water  tank  used  to  supply 
water  to  steam  locomotives.  Note  the  similarity  in  architecture  with  the  Weston  depot. 
(Wayland  Historical  Society) 
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Among  its  other  wares,  this  shop  sells  the  expanded  second  edition  of  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Mass.,  the  definitive  history  book  describing  and  depicting  this  now-defunct 
railroad.  Its  photographs,  many  of  them  taken  by  the  late  Ben  Crouch  of  Weston, 
present  all  aspects  of  the  hundred-year  history  of  the  railroad,  both  the  good  and 
the  bad.  You  can  see  the  dust  jacket  in  the  entry  for  Mile  12.77.  This  book  itself  is 
one  of  the  Treasures  of  the  Trail. 


Mile  16.80,  Longitude  71. 3625° W,  Tower  114-  Track  switch 


In  1887  commuter  service  between  Wayland  and  Boston  increased,  and  Wayland 
became  the  turn-around  point  for  trains  that  did  not  go  further  west.  Additional 
facilities  were  needed.  Cars  needed  sidings  to  park  on  overnight  or  when  not  in 
use.  Locomotives  needed  a  convenient  way  to  turn  around  for  the  trip  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  They  also  needed  routine  maintenance  and  water.  Engine  fires  had  to  be  kept 
burning  overnight  at  a  low  level  so  the  locomotives  would  be  ready  to  go  in  the 
morning.  About  the  only  things  missing  seem  to  be  a  repair  shop  and  a  coal  chute, 
both  available  in  Boston. 

Four  parallel  passing  tracks  were  built,  each  with  switches  at  both  ends.  Cars  and 
locomotives  could  be  moved  from  track  to  track  as  necessary.  One  of  the  switches 
has  survived.  Take  a  look  at  this  Treasure  of  the  Trail  to  see  how  track  switches 
work. 

This  section  of  the  rail  trail  was  built  in  2017  by  the  Town  of  Wayland.  Part  of  the 
main  line  track  and  some  of  the  other  siding  tracks  were  left  in  place  to  remind 
trail  users  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  vibrant  rail  yard  130  years  ago. 


Mile  16.82,  Longitude  71.3628°W,  Tower  113+  Water  tank  foundation  (1887) 


Fifty  feet  north  of  the  trail  lie  brick  and  granite  foundations  from  the  50,000-gal¬ 
lon  water  tank,  24  feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  high.  This  tank  was  built  in  1912  to 
replace  an  earlier  one  from  1887.  Water  for  the  tank  was  pumped  from  the  nearby 
engine  house.  Steam  locomotives  needed  lots  to  drink.  Wayland  became  a  “tank 
town,”  as  many  thirsty  locomotives  stopped  here  to  take  on  water.  If  by  chance  you 
are  now  thirsty,  look  below  at  Mile  17.17. 


Mile  16.85,  Longitude  71.3632°  W,  Tower  113+  Engine  house  foundation  (1887) 


A  three-stall  wooden  engine  house  was  built  in  1887  to  maintain  and  repair  loco¬ 
motives  and  shelter  them  overnight.  Locomotives  entered  and  left  the  stalls  via  the 
adjacent  turntable.  Because  the  stalls  were  accessed  from  different  positions  of  the 
turntable,  they  were  not  parallel;  and  the  building  was  shaped  sort  of  like  a  slice 
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of  pie  without  the  point. 

In  1918  Wayland  stopped  serving  as  an  engine  terminal.  Trains  that  formerly  ended 
their  run  here  were  rescheduled  to  travel  further  west.  The  engine  house,  no  longer 
needed,  was  sold  and  later  demolished,  in  1936.  Only  the  foundation  remains. 


Mile  16.87,  Longitude  71.3634°W,  Tower  113  Turntable  pit  (1887) 


When  Wayland  was  serving  as  an  engine  terminal,  a  turntable  was  used  to  redirect 
locomotives  either  back  to  Boston  or  into  one  of  the  stalls  of  the  adjacent  engine 
house.  The  locomotive  was  driven  onto  rails  mounted  on  a  steel  frame,  which  was 
then  rotated,  by  human  power,  to  point  the  locomotive  in  another  direction. 

Some  time  after  1918  the  turntable  was  no  longer  needed,  so  the  steel  frame  was 
removed  and  the  pit  filled  in  with  dirt. 

In  1951  the  electric  transmission  towers  along  the  railroad  right-of-way  were 
erected  by  Boston  Edison  (now  Eversource).  By  chance  Tower  113  ended  up  right 
on  the  rim  of  the  turntable  pit.  In  2007,  under  supervision  of  the  Wayland  His¬ 
torical  Commission,  volunteers  started  excavating  the  pit  in  order  to  reveal  its 
structure.  When  you  look  at  the  turntable  pit,  you  have  to  pretend  not  to  see  Tower 
1 13  or  its  concrete  foundation  and  instead  imagine  that  the  granite  foundation  con¬ 
tinues  completely  around  the  pit. 


Mile  16.95,  Longitude  71.3652°W,  Tower  111+  Milemarker  B17/N87 


This  is  one  of  two  granite  milemarkers  in  this  part  of  Wayland  (see  Mile  12.97). 


The  turntable  had  two 
granite-block  rings.  The 
inner,  lower  ring  had  a 
circular  rail,  on  which 
sat  a  large  frame  with 
flanged  wheels.  Every¬ 
thing  was  so  well  bal¬ 
anced  that  the  frame, 
with  a  railroad  car  or 
locomotive  on  it,  could 
be  rotated  by  human 
power.  (Photo  by  Paul 
Penfield  Jr.) 
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A  gaudy  nine-inch-high  steel  barrier  rises  from  under  the  ground  to  keep  cars  away 
from  a  train  in  July  1947.  (Photo  by  Donald  S.  Robinson) 


Mile  17.17,  Longitude  71.3695°W,  Tower  108+  Shopping  center 


Thirsty?  Hungry?  Need  ice  cream?  You  have  come  to  the  right  place. 

Between  the  1950s  and  1990s  the  Raytheon  Equipment  Division  designed,  built, 
and  tested  a  variety  of  electronic  systems  here,  including  radar  systems  and 
phased-array  antennas,  both  military  and  civilian.  After  Raytheon  moved  out,  its 
building  was  torn  down  and  the  “Wayland  New  Town  Center”  shopping  area  was 
built.  Like  all  shopping  centers,  this  one  has  plenty  of  places  to  eat.  You’ve  done 
the  exercise,  you  deserve  the  reward.  Bon  appetit! 


Mile  17.23,  Longitude  71.3703°W,  Tower  108-  Boston  Post  Road  crossing 


This  crossing  is  often  called  Russell’s  Crossing  because  it  is  near  Russell’s  Garden 
Center.  The  railroad  and  road  are  nearly  parallel  at  this  point,  and  this  presented 
safety  problems.  Motorists  could  not  see  trains  overtaking  them  without  turning 
their  necks  a  great  deal.  Bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires  sometimes  slipped  on  the 
smooth  metal  rails  or  got  caught  in  the  flange  gap  next  to  the  rails.  Sometimes  the 
rails  stuck  out  above  the  paving.  Large  potholes  developed  next  to  the  rails. 
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A  citizen-created  sign  warned  bikers  in  1979  to  cross 
the  rails  at  a  right  angle.  There  were  very  few  trains 
still  running,  but  the  rails  themselves  were  a  hazard. 
fWayland  Town  Crier,  May  31,  1979) 


In  September  1936,  an  unusual  mechanical  barrier  was 
installed  at  this  crossing.  When  a  train  approached,  a 
traffic  signal  would  turn  red.  What  happened  next  was 
bizarre.  A  steel  barrier  the  width  of  the  road  and  nine 
inches  high  would  rise  out  of  the  road  in  front  of  the 
cars.  Motorists  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  were  often 
mystified.  On  September  27,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
reported  on  the  new  device  saying  that,  after  it  goes 
into  use:  “the  competition  will  then  be  open  among 
idiot  drivers  to  see  who’ll  be  first  to  have  his  life  saved 
at  the  expense  of  his  automobile.”  It  lasted  about  15 
years  before  being  removed. 


Later,  someone  created  a  large  sign  advising  bikers  to  cross  the  tracks  at  a  right 
angle.  That  sign  was  in  place  on  a  utility  pole  in  1979  when  a  newspaper  ran  a  story 
on  the  dangerous  crossing.  A  year  later,  the  last  freight  train  passed  through  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Crossing. 
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We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  this  hike  through  history.  We  have  come  a  few  miles, 
but  ahead  of  us  the  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way  continues,  crossing  over  the 
Sudbury  River  and  Great  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  then  through  the 
woods  in  Sudbury  and  on  to  points  west. 

It  was  1844  when  Way  land’s  own  Lydia  Maria  Child  wrote  the  Thanksgiving  poem 
that  starts  “Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood,  to  Grandfather’s  house  we  go...” 
In  her  time  transportation  was  by  horse-drawn  sleigh,  usually  for  short  distances. 
Forty  years  later,  her  poem  could  have  described  the  Mass  Central  Railroad,  on 
its  way  to  Northampton.  Soon  it  might  fit  the  continuation  of  this  rail  trail.  Who 
knows  how  far  that  will  take  us  and  what  new  Treasures  of  the  Trail  we  will  find? 
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PASS  THE  BEARER  FROM  ANY  STATION 

TO 

BOSTON  &  RETURN. 

Under  tie  Conditions  upon  tie  back  of  this  Tioketi 

Good  only  OCTOBER  1,  1881. 

•57cSf  opt. 


This  ticket  was  good 
for  free  rides  on  the 
Massachusetts  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  on 
Opening  Day,  Octo¬ 
ber  l,  1881.  (Wayland 
Historical  Society) 


To  join  the  Weston  Historical  Society  or  for  copies  of  this  Bulletin,  please 
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Vol.  XLVII,  No.l 


The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society 

Part  I 


This  photograph  by  Wayland photographer  Alfred  Wayland  Catting  shows  an  unknown 
play  being  performed  at  the  200-seat  private  theater  on  the  Horace  S.  Sears  estate, 
“Haleiwa.  ”  Cutting’s  composition  shows  the  full  stage,  including  the  decorative  fram¬ 
ing  and  brackets.  The  Friendly  Society  and  other  organizations  performed  theatricals 
at  Haleiwa  from  1902  to  1921.  (Courtesy  of  Historic  New  England) 


The  Spring  and  Fall  2016  issues  of  The  Bulletin  will  be  devoted  to  the  130-year 
history  of  one  of  our  most  enduring  organizations,  the  Weston  Friendly  Society. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Guy  Dillaway  for  making  the  Friendly’s  collection  of  pho¬ 
tographs  and  memorabilia  available  for  research.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
following  people  who  have  shared  memories  and/or  photos  from  their  theater 
days:  Betsy  Kaden,  Halcott  and  Cornelia  Grant,  Una  Fleischmann,  Laura  Pay- 
son,  Bill  and  Chris  Gallagher,  Anna  Melone,  and  Dave  Harmon.  This  issue  cov¬ 
ers  1885  to  the  mid-1950s.  It’s  not  too  late  to  add  your  recollections.  Please 
email  Pam  Fox  at  info(a>westonhis tory.org.  Many  thanks, 

Pamela  W.  Fox 


Introduction 

The  Weston  Friendly  Society  of  the  Performing  Arts  calls  itself  the  “second  old¬ 
est  continuously  operating  community  theater  in  the  country”  -  and  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  concept  of  community  theater  originated  in  the  Boston  area.  The  vener¬ 
able  Concord  Players  traces  its  history  back  to  an  1856  drama  club  that  Louisa 
May  Alcott  helped  establish;  but  there  were  years  with  no  performances.  For  this 
reason,  the  American  Association  of  Community  Theater  has  awarded  the  title  of 
the  nation’s  “oldest”  to  the  Footlight  Club  in  Jamaica  Plain,  formed  in  1877.  The 
Belmont  Dramatic  Club,  organized  in  1903,  calls  itself  the  “second  oldest,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Judson  Lee  Pierson’s  2006  book  Greater  Boston  Community  Theater. 
Weston’s  Friendly  Society,  however,  was  organized  on  January  12,  1885;  and 
dramatic  productions  have  been  an  annual  tradition  since  the  early  1890s. 

Note,  however,  that  the  Weston  group,  originally  called  the  First  Parish  Friendly 
Society,  was  not  founded  with  a  goal  to  educate  the  public  on  the  value  of  theater 
or  to  provide  a  place  where  the  best  plays  of  the  time  could  be  performed.  Rather, 
the  initial  impetus  was  to  help  raise  money  for  a  new  fieldstone  First  Parish 
Church  to  replace  the  shabby  1840  wooden  Greek  Revival  meetinghouse. 

For  Fun  and  Fundraising 


The  story  beings  in  1882,  when  Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell  began  his  dynamic  33- 
year  tenure  as  minister  at  First  Parish.  In  1884,  the  parish  voted  to  raise  money  to 
build  a  new  church  “provided  $8000  is  pledged  during  the  ensuing  year.”  As  the 
fundraising  deadline  approached,  13  church  members  responded  to  an  invitation 
to  meet  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.H.  Sears  to  form  a  social  organization.  Ellen  Sears 
was  the  widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  minister  at  First  Parish  from 
1865  until  his  death  in  1876.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Christmas 
hymn  “It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear.” 
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This  photograph  includes  four  of  the 
original  13  Friendly  Society  founders: 
(l-r)  Miss  Edith  Coburn,  Horace  S. 
Sears,  Miss  Alice  Jones,  and  Miss  Anna 
Coburn.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 


At  this  first  meeting,  on  January  12, 
1885,  the  13  founders  chose  the  name 
“The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  of 
Weston”  to  emphasize  the  goal  of 
encouraging  friendly  relations  among 
church  members.  Horace  Scudder 
Sears,  30-year-old  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Sears,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  E.O.  Clark,  vice  president; 
Robert  Winsor,  treasurer;  and  Miss 
Ellen  Jones,  secretary.  All  four  lived 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
church.  The  other  nine  founding 
members  were  Mrs.  Charles  Russell, 
the  minister’s  wife;  Mrs.  Robert  Winsor,  Miss  Anna  C.  Cobum,  Miss  Edith  Co¬ 
bum,  Miss  Hattie  Sanderson,  Miss  Hattie  Perry,  Miss  Alice  Jones,  Miss  Georgi- 
ana  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Cobum.  Alice  and  Ellen  Jones  were  siblings, 
as  were  the  three  Cobums.  Seven  of  the  13  were  single  women. 

The  group  organized  four  entertainments  for  the  following  months:  an  “Old- 
Fashioned  Supper,”  two  theatricals,  and  a  July  4  event.  All  this  is  recorded  in  the 
Records  of  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  of  Weston  in  the  neat  handwriting  of 
Miss  Ellen  Jones.  (1) 

The  founders  also  voted  unanimously  to  subscribe  $300  towards  the  estimated 
$10,000  needed  for  the  new  building.  In  the  society’s  first  formal  report  two 
years  later,  organizers  noted  the  critical  importance  of  this  pledge: 

The  immediate  object  of  our  being  called  into  existence  was  probably 
that  of  extending  aid  to  the  new  church  project.  A  generous  subscription 
of  $300  was  made  at  a  critical  period  of  that  enterprise  .  .  .  .The  subscrip¬ 
tion  committee  can  undoubtedly  testify  to  the  moral  support  and  impetus 
given  to  the  movement  at  a  time  when  the  faith  of  the  few  was  being 
shaken  and  the  doubts  of  the  many  developing  into  open  and  conscien¬ 
tious  opposition.  (2) 

Ninety-one  church  members  signed  up  to  be  part  of  the  new  society.  The  $300 
pledge  was  paid  off  within  two  years. 
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“Fiftie  pennies  ”  was  the  cost  of  the 
"Greate  Supper,  ”  the  first  event  given  by 
the  newly  formed  First  Parish  Friendly 
Society,  at  Weston  Town  Hall.  About  one 
hundred  people  sat  down  to  supper  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dancing.  (Courtesy  Weston 
Friendly  Society) 


The  Bonds  of  Friendship 

The  importance  of  Horace  Sears  (1855  - 
1923)  to  the  Friendly’s  success  cannot  be 
overstated.  Sears  had  moved  to  Weston 
at  age  10,  when  his  father  became  minis¬ 
ter  at  First  Parish.  His  formal  education 
ended  in  1871  when  he  graduated  from 
Weston  High  School.  He  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  Boston  but  moved  back  home  in 
1875  to  help  care  for  his  father,  who  was 
injured  in  a  fall  and  died  not  long  after¬ 
ward.  The  young  man  stayed  in  Weston, 
living  with  his  widowed  mother  in  the 
family  house  just  east  of  the  church.  (3)  After  her  death  in  1897,  he  began  devel¬ 
oping  the  property  into  an  estate  he  called  “Haleiwa.”  In  his  business  career, 
Sears  rose  to  positions  of  increasing  responsibility;  and  in  1900  he  formed  the 
partnership  of  Wellington  Sears  &  Co,  textile  manufacturers.  (4) 

Many  leaders  of  the  fledgling  Friendly  Society  had  close  connections  to  Sears. 
Anna  Cobum  and  Hattie  Perry  were  two  of  the  seven  members  of  his  high  school 
class,  and  Edith  Cobum  was  just  one  year  behind.  Alice  and  Ellen  Sears  were 
close  neighbors,  as  was  Mrs.  E.O.  Clark.  Two  important  later  Friendly  leaders, 
Charles  O.  Richardson  and  Harry  Bailey,  were  his  proteges  at  Wellington,  Sears 
&  Co.  Sears  encouraged  both  young  men  to  move  to  Weston,  where  they  initially 
lived  at  Haleiwa.  The  architect  of  his  private  theater  at  Haleiwa,  Harold  Graves, 
was  a  star  in  Friendly  plays;  and  the  architect  of  the  main  part  of  the  mansion, 
Joseph  Everett  Chandler,  participated  as  well.  Several  Friendly  members,  includ¬ 
ing  Alexander  Jenney  and  Grant  Palmer,  purchased  land  and  built  houses  on  Pi¬ 
geon  Hill,  on  lots  that  Sears  created  in  1897  by  subdividing  a  larger  property. 

The  Winsor  family  became  very  involved,  including  Robert,  his  wife  Eleanor, 
sister  Jane  (Mrs.  Lyman  Gale),  daughter  Mary  Winsor  Trumbull,  son  Robert  Jr. — 
a  talented  musician — and  Robert  Jr.’s  wife  Mary.  Robert  Winsor  Sr.  was  just 
three  years  younger  than  Horace  Sears  and,  after  college,  also  began  his  career  as 
a  clerk.  In  the  early  1880s,  through  Rev.  Russell,  Sears  became  aware  of  Win- 
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sor’s  desire  to  move  to  Weston  and  his  difficulty  finding  land  he  could  afford. 
Sears  and  his  mother  were  “so  anxious  to  secure  him,”  according  to  an  1883  let¬ 
ter,  that  Ellen  Sears  purchased  a  20-acre  pasture  near  her  home  and  sold  him  a  lot 
there.  (5)  Winsor  rose  to  senior  partner  at  the  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  investment 
banking  firm  and  became  Weston’s  second  largest  landowner. 

The  First  Five  Years 


The  first  Friendly  event,  rechristened  the  “Greate  Supper,”  was  held  on  February 
3,  1885.  The  Records  of  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  of  Weston  lists  food 
contributions:  11  quarts  baked  beans,  12  loaves  brown  bread,  10  dozen  biscuits,  5 
loaves  white  bread,  6  loaves  gingerbread,  6  loaves  “election  cake,”  4  tongues,  10 
or  more  pounds  of  com  beef,  2  Indian  puddings,  1  ham,  12  squash  pies,  6  mince 
pies,  8  apple  pies,  and  miscellaneous  items:  cheese,  apple  sauce,  pickles,  dough¬ 
nuts,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and  “sudcakes.”  An  estimated  100  guests  enjoyed  dancing 
to  “some  of  the  old  contra  dances  and  cotillions.”  Many  dressed  up  in  old  cos¬ 
tumes,  foreshadowing  the  many  dress-up  parties  to  come. 


Cast  of  of  Tom  Cobb;  or  Fortune’s  Toy,  performed  by  the 
Norumbega  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Friendly  Society,  (l-r) 
Standing:  Miss  Edith  Coburn,  Mrs.  Clara  Stimpson, 
Horace  Sears,  Arthur  Coburn,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perry, 
Charles  Kenney.  Seated:  Wm.  H.  “Will”  Coburn,  Arthur 
Milton,  and  Mrs.  Adelaide  Coburn.  Photo  c.1886  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


norumbccja  fli'amalit  Club. 


TOM  COBH; 
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Nor umbega 
Dramatic  Club, 
unknown  play, 
c.  1885-87, 
Standing:  Miss 
Edith  Coburn; 
Horace  Sears; 
Arthur  Milton; 
Wm  H.  'Will” 
Coburn;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Viles, 
Miss  Alice 
Jones.  Seated: 
Miss  Ellen 
Jones  and  Mr. 
Anthony  the 
schoolteacher. 
(Courtesy  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical 
Society) 


In  May  1885  the  society  presented  its  first  play,  A  Scrap  of  Paper,  a  comic  drama 
in  three  acts.  Within  a  year,  those  with  a  dramatic  bent  had  formed  a  group  called 
the  Norumbega  Dramatic  Club  and  travelled  to  Wayland,  Waltham,  Brighton, 
Belmont,  East  Boston,  and  Duxbury  with  performances  of  Picking  Up  the  Pieces 
and  Tom  Cobb: or  Fortune ’s  Toy,  a  “farcical  comedy”  featuring  an  Irish  adven¬ 
turer  played  by  Horace  Sears. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  the  fledgling  society  gave  a  “fancy  dress  party”  at  the  Town 
Hall,  described  at  length  in  the  newspaper: 

Instead  of  the  usual  collection  of  nuns,  fairies,  undines  and  harlequins, 
the  good  people  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  in  the  guise  of  characters 
taken  entirely  from  American  literature  and  history.  Two  hundred  roles 
were  given  out  by  the  indefatigable  committee. There  followed  desperate 
rummagings  in  garrets  and  trunks  in  search  of  ancient  finery;  and  an 
overwhelming  demand  was  made  upon  the  distracted  village  librarian. 
Everyone  had  a  part  to  study  up,  and  a  costume  to  arrange.  (6) 

The  account  describes  how,  on  the  appointed  night,  there  came  a  procession  of 
governors  and  their  stately  wives,  ethereal  maidens  and  old-time  characters 
“from  Hawthorne’s  weird  romances,”  a  host  of  Longfellow’s  well-known  heroes 
and  heroines,  along  with  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  many  characters 
probably  unknown  to  readers  of  today.  A  series  of  tableaux  included  Br’er  Rabbit 
and  the  Tar  Baby,  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish.  The  evening  closed  with  dancing  and  refreshments. 
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By-Laws  of 1886  and  Revisions 

The  earliest  by-laws,  printed  in  1886,  included  12  rules  of  governance,  the  first 
four  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  THE  FIRST  PARISH  FRIENDLY 

SOCIETY,  OF  WESTON. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  encourage  friendly  relations  among  members  of  the 

First  Parish  of  Weston,  and  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  said 
Parish. 

III.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  limited  to  those  members  of  the 

First  Parish  who  attend  its  church  services,  who  are  interested  in  its 
Sunday  School,  and  who  are  willing  to  be  workers  in  its  charities  and 
social  life. 

IV.  The  members  shall  consist  of  such  persons,  nominated  in  writing  by 

members,  and  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  shall 
assent  to  the  By-Laws  (7) 

The  by-laws  specified  a  governing  “Council”  composed  of  the  four  officers  plus 
a  three-person  Executive  Committee.  The  annual  assessment  was  fifty  cents. 

Rule  VII  of  the  1886  by-laws  stated:  “members  must  accept,  unless  excused  by 
the  governing  council,  any  office  or  committeeship  ...  to  which  they  may  be 
elected,  or  forfeit  their  membership.  But  no  member  shall  hold  the  same  office 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years.”  Thus  the  founders  sought  to  create  an  or¬ 
ganization  where  every  member  worked  and  no  member  dominated  the  leader¬ 
ship. 

In  the  mid- 1890s,  the  society  opened  up  to  non-church  members.  Other  important 

later  amendments  included  the  requirement 
that  members  be  eighteen  or  older  and  that 
membership  be  limited  to  200  (175  resident 
and  25  non-resident  members),  with  persons 
connected  to  First  Parish  given  precedence. 

The  membership  limit  of  200  had  been 
dropped  by  the  time  the  by-laws  were  revised 
in  1937,  but  the  application  process  had  be¬ 
come  more  demanding.  Applications  from 
non-church  members  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  written  recommendations  from  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  two  of  whom  had  to  be 
members  of  the  Parish,  and  then  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee.”  The  requirement 
that  prospective  members  submit  names  of 
sponsoring  members  continued  into  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 
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An  Exceptionally  Brilliant  Start 


At  the  second  meeting  recorded  in  the  Records,  on  December  13,  1886,  members 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  “to  report  in  ten  minutes  a  plan  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  future.”  The  three  deciders,  Miss  Gowing,  Robert  Winsor,  and 
Wm.  H.  Cobum,  recommended  a  town  party  (later  changed  to  a  parish  supper), 
two  dances,  one  play  “to  be  exchanged  with  some  other  society,”  and  a  “public 
literary  entertainment.” 

The  first  formal  report  of  the  Council  covered  the  first  two  years  and  concluded 
as  follows: 

We  confidently  claim  that  this  formative  period  has  been  with  us  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  one.  Not  only  have  ideas  and  plans  of  action  novel  to 
us  been  put  into  action  but  as  far  as  we  know  such  as  have  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  any  church  society.  .  .  (8) 

As  evidence,  they  cited  four  accomplishments.  The  parish  supper  was  on  the  way 
to  becoming  an  annual  institution.  Friends  from  neighboring  parishes  in  Waltham 
and  Wayland  had  been  entertained.  Entertainments  had  been  exchanged,  includ¬ 
ing  performances  by  “our  Dramatic  Club”  that  were  “entirely  labors  of  love” 
yielding  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $100.  Lastly,  the  Fancy  Dress  Party  was  “con¬ 
fessedly  the  most  brilliant  party  ever  given  in  Weston.”  The  report  goes  on  to 
mention  plans  that  failed  to  materialize  and  “hours  of  amicable  controversy  and 
pleasant  plottings”  that  never  dampened  enthusiasm. 

The  handsome  fieldstone  First  Parish  church  was  completed  in  1888.  For  the 
1889-90  season,  the  council’s  annual  report  indicates  that  there  was  only  one 
meeting,  “not  from  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  its  members  but  because 
our  help  has  been  given  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Parish.”  The  society’s  work 
on  the  church  fair  enabled  payment  of  its  pledge  toward  a  new  organ,  and  the  $47 
earned  from  the  Friendly’s  parish  supper  was  designated  for  improving  the 
grounds.  The  following  year,  the  society  paid  for  “alterations  around  the  window 
in  the  Chancel”  and  later  for  “lanterns”  for  the  corridor  and  chapel  porch. 

In  December  1891,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  an  entertainment  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Meadville  School,  the  seminary  for  training  Unitarian  minis¬ 
ters.  This  was  the  first  of  many  contributions  to  causes  outside  the  church  itself. 
The  first  donation  to  Waltham  Hospital,  in  the  amount  of  $25,  was  in  1892. 

1890-1900:  Alternating  Merry  and  Serious  Evenings 

Rev.  Charles  Russell’s  occasional  reports  on  the  Friendly  Society  in  mid- 1890s 
issues  of  The  First  Parish  Calendar  record  its  early  history: 

It  was  not  till  the  society  had  been  in  existence  more  than  five  years  that 
meetings  began  to  be  held  regularly  for  a  literary  purpose.  Until  the 
spring  of  1890  the  members  had  been  called  together  at  the  house  of 
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JmRST  J^ARJSH  j-RIENDLY  ^SOCIETY, 
Weston,  Mass. 

List  of  Meetings  with  Subjects  and  Speakers 
SEASON  1891-92. 

Henry  Clay,  November  0, 

Mia  Georgian®  Buchanan. 

Debate,  Novenrjber  23, 

Mr  Arthur  L.  Coburn, 

>lr  Henry  L.  Brown. 

<J.  G  Holland.  December  7. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Jones. 

Ctiristrrias,  Past  and  Present,  December  21, 

Mrs.  All>ert  E.  Coburn. 

Parlor  Theatricals,  January  11, 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Kenney.  Miss  Edith  1..  Coburn, 

Mr.  Lyman  W.  Gale,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Perry, 

Miss  Susie  E.  Cutter. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  January  25, 

Mr.  Harrison  C.  Hall. 

Social,  February  8, 

Mr.  William  JL  Coburn.  Mr.  Edward  Fiske, 

Mr.  Brenton  II.  Dickson  Jr. 

Daniel  Webster,  February  23. 

Miss  Anna  C  Coburn. 

—  ?—  March  14, 

Mts.  George  S.  Perry. 

Charades,  March  28, 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Freeman,  Miss  Carrie  B.  Coburn, 

Mr.  Clarence  Floyd,  Miss  Ruby  G,  Tucker, 

Miss  Florence  M.  Coburn. 

Church  History,  Hpril  11. 

Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears. 

Social,  Hpril  25. 

Executive  Committee. 


The  1891-92  season  was  the  first  time  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  events  was  planned  and  a  printed 
schedule  distributed.  (Courtesy  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society) 


some  member  only  when  an  enter¬ 
tainment  or  series  of  entertainments 
were  to  be  planned,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  have  them  in  charge.  It 
was  not  till  March,  1 890,  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  at  the  chapel,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
regular  meetings  of  the  society.  (9)  In 
another  issue,  Russell  remarks  on  “a 
gradual  evolution,  from  an  emphasis 
on  moral  and  religious  growth  to 
more  literary  offerings  and  from  there 
to  programs  alternating  serious  topics 
with  dramatics  and  social  offerings.” 

The  1891-92  council  report  takes  up 
the  subject  of  mission  and  program¬ 
ming.  The  consensus  was  that  serious 
papers  written  and  read  by  members 
“continued  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
club”  and  “fumish[ed]  food  for  future 
thought,  on  subjects  which  are  more 
commonly  discussed  principally  in 
our  Sunday  classes.”  The  report 
added  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  was  the  growth  of  the  parish, 
but  not  merely  in  a  numerical  or  so¬ 
cial  sense  but  also  in  the  highest 
“moral  and  religious  growth”  adding: 
“[In]  topics  that  were  taken  up,  we 
shall  see  that  every  one  was  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  .  .  .  higher  life  in  our  daily 
life.”  (10) 


With  that  said,  the  report  continued:  “  .  .  .  nothing  teaches  us  a  thing  as  well  as 
constant  repetition  and  it  is  equally  true  nothing  renders  a  thing  so  wearisome.  It 
was  thought  best  therefore  to  have  a  somewhat  different  line  of  work  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  91-92.”  Following  a  vote  of  the  members,  a  varied  program  was  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  change  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  1891-92  season.  Twelve  meetings  were 
planned  for  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  from  October  to  mid-April.  For  the 
first  time,  a  printed  schedule  was  sent  out,  listing  the  following  meeting  topics: 
“Henry  Clay,”  “Debate,”  “J.G.  Holland,”  “Christmas,  Past  and  Present,”  “Parlor 
Theatricals,”  “William  Cullen  Bryant,”  “Social,  “Daniel  Webster,”  “?,”  “Cha¬ 
rades,”  “Church  History,”  and  “Social.” 
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This  photograph  shows  the  First  Parish  parish  hall  and  chapel,  built  in  1873 
and  used  until  the  present  parish  hall  was  constructed  in  1924.  Early 
Friendly  Society  meetings  were  held  here  —  not  in  Horace  Sears’s  private 
theater,  which  was  not  built  until  1901.  (Courtesy  First  Parish  Church) 


Meetings  were  held  in  the  combined  First  Parish  chapel  and  parish  hall,  which 
had  been  built  in  1873  behind  the  1840  wooden  church  and  was  used  until  the 
present  parish  hall  was  constructed  in  1924.  [Author’s  note:  histories  of  the 
Friendly  Society  state,  incorrectly,  that  the  first  meetings  were  held  at  Horace 
Sears’s  private  theater.  This  theater  was  not  constructed  until  1901.]  Average  at¬ 
tendance  was  20  to  25.  Reportedly,  meetings  on  “more  solid  subjects”  were  just 
as  well  attended  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  “apparently  better  enjoyed  than 
those  given  over  to  amusement.” 

In  looking  at  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Friendly  activities,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  radio  and  television  had  not  been  invented  and  transportation  op¬ 
tions  were  limited.  Even  with  the  introduction  of  automobiles  in  the  early  20th 
century,  few  people  owned  them.  Anna  Cobum’s  niece,  Miss  Anna  Hall,  lived  on 
North  Avenue  and  recalled  being  transported  to  her  first  meeting,  in  1895,  in  a 
pung  that  carried  about  15  people. 

The  Friendly  was  only  one  of  many  social  options  available  during  this  period. 
First  Parish  had  the  E.  H.  Sears  Guild  and  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society;  the  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Methodists  had  societies  that  sponsored  events;  and  the  Weston  Grange, 
fraternal  orders,  and  Fireman’s  Relief  Association  were  also  active.  But  even  in  a 
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town  with  many  social  opportunities,  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  stands  out 
in  the  variety,  quality,  number,  and  intellectual  level  of  its  programs. 

In  The  First  Parish  Calendar  of  November  15,  1894,  the  Rev.  Russell  describes 
the  Friendly’s  variety  this  way: 

A  glance  at  the  program  of  the  Friendly  Society  shows  a  mixture  of 
grave  and  gay;  hard  problems  to  solve  and  evenings  devoted  to  simple 
fun  and  frolic. 

The  leap  from  Nationalism,  Strikes,  and  Arbitration,  to  Ghosts  and 
Buffalo  Bugs,  is  abrupt,  but  does  not  daunt  the  facile  minds  of  the  First 
Parish  Friendly  Society.  The  Future  of  the  Negro  or  Victoria’s  choice  of  a 
Poet  Laureate  they  adjust  with  equal  intrepidity.  Nothing  daunts  and 
nothing  dismays. 

Out  from  the  forgotten  chambers  of  the  past  troop  the  Ladies  of  the 
White  House  in  their  most  gorgeous  array  and  elegant  manners.  From  the 
stately  Lady  Washington  to  the  mother  of  Esther  and  Ruth,  each  emerges 
from  her  obscurity  and  lives  again  for  her  allotted  five  minutes. 

So  many  excellent  programs  in  the  past  have  made  the  society  critical, 
but  the  present  promises  to  equal . .  .any  of  its  predecessors.  (11) 

Rev.  Russell  adds  the  following: 

The  committee  have  [sic]  acted  on  the  suggestion  to  enlist  our  members 
in  active  participation,  and  this  year’s  program  [1894-95]  was  intended  to 
include  every  name  on  the  society’s  books.  How  the  new  departure  will 
work  remains  to  be  proven,  but  the  meetings  held  thus  far  have  been  well 
attended,  interesting,  and  amusing.  (12) 

In  another  issue,  Russell  speaks  to  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  among  members,  who  have 
“grown  up  together  and  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  not  warm  friends  ....  The 
experiences  of  birth,  death,  and  marriage  have 
but  drawn  the  bonds  of  friendship  the  closer,  and 
made  of  us  one  body.”  (13) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1895-96  season,  Rev. 

Russell  noted  that  “the  work  in  most  cases  has 
fallen  on  a  small  number  of  each  committee”  to 
present  the  various  programs,  and,  if  all  mem¬ 
bers  were  actually  working  members,  each  one 
would  only  need  to  be  called  on  once  a  year,  and 
“that  should  not  be  considered  a  heavy  tax  to  pay 
for  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  such  a  soci¬ 
ety.”  (14) 


Miss  Ellen  Jones  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Friendly  Soci¬ 
ety.  (Courtesy  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society) 
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Types  of  Entertainments,  1890s  to  1910s 


Friendly  Society  events  from  the  1890s  through  the  mid- 19 10s  generally  fall  into 
categories:  literary,  theatrical,  social,  and  so  forth.  Some  had  their  own  printed 
program,  many  of  which  have  survived  in  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Society. 

Being  a  Friendly  member  required  effort.  Not  only  were  members  expected  to 
serve  on  committees,  but  also  they  were  asked  to  come  to  meetings  with  creative 
contributions.  The  postcard  invitation  to  a  1902  Christmas  Party  charged  each 
member  with  bringing  a  gift  for  another,  “the  more  amusing  the  better,”  value  not 
to  exceed  10  cents  and  wrapped  to  conceal  the  contents.  In  one  seven-month  sea¬ 
son,  members  were  asked  to  dress  in  costumes  of  “ye  olden  type”  for  one  party, 
to  dress  up  as  a  flower  for  another  party,  and  to  write  a  valentine  limerick: 

There  s  a  species  of  verse  called  a  Limerick 
It  rolls  off  the  tongue  very  nice  ‘n  slick. 

If  each  “Friendly  ”  will  write  one 
It  will  constitute  quite  fun 
So  send  yours  to  Mrs.  Pratt  quick.  (15) 

The  following  program  descriptions  were  gleaned  from  the  “Weston”  column  of 
the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune.  Information  was  also  taken  from  season 
schedules  and  individual  printed  programs  at  the  Weston  Historical  Society. 


Ethical  and  Religious  Topics 

In  the  first  few  years,  topics  tended  to  be  religious  in  nature.  In  The  First  Parish 
Calendar,  Rev  Charles  Russell  reported  programs  on  the  following  topics:  “How 
can  our  Young  People  best  further  the  Interests  of  the  Church,”  “The  Relation  of 
Young  People  to  the  Church,”  “Charity,”  “Mental  versus  Physical  Pleasures,”  and 
“Our  Opportunities.”  (16) 


Literary  Evenings 

February  1891.  “Dickens:  Characters  and  Dialogues  from  his  Works.”  Forty-one 
members  were  assigned  characters  from  Dickens.  The  evening’s  program  lists  a 
memorable  line  from  each  character,  for  example,  Robert  Winsor,  the  banker,  was 
Mr.  Mantalini:  “My  life  is  one  demd  [sic]  horrid  grind!”  A.  H.  Hews  was  John 
Browdie:  “Not  a  gentleman  of  great  conversational  powers”  and  Edward  Fiske 
played  Nicholas  Nickleby:  “A  young  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  and  of  little  or 
no  experience.”  The  members  played  their  characters  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  for 
example,  the  courtship  between  Mr.  Bumble  and  Mrs  Comey.  (17) 
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November  6,  1893.  Miss  L.E.  Evans  read 
“English  Love  Poems”  divided  into  Chau¬ 
cer’s  time,  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  the 
Victorian.  “The  paper  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  poems  which  accompanied  it  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  stimulate  study 
and  reflection.”  (18) 

October  13,  1891.  “Hawthorne;”  and  April 
9,  1894,  “Life,  Works,  and  Influences  of 
Hawthorne,”  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
his  “real  place  in  literature.”  (19) 

On  January  17,  1894.  The  First  Parish 
Calendar  published  part  of  a  paper  on  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson  that  had  been  presented  at  a 
Friendly  meeting.  On  March  11,  1895,  the 
meeting  topic  was  “Who  Shall  Succeed 
Tennyson  as  Poet  Laureate?” 

January  28,  1901.  “Characters  and  Scenes 
from  Dickens.”  Some  80  members  dressed 
as  their  assigned  Dickens  character  and 
read  dialogues  from  seven  books.  The  full 
list  of  members  and  their  characters  was 
reported  in  the  newspaper.  (20) 

A  Jane  Austen  program  “Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice:  Scenes  from  the  Novel  of  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten”  took  place  at  Haleiwa  on  March  26, 
1904,  with  five  scenes  arranged  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Jane  Gale. 


first  pnvisii  frtfM&lr  feoctctf 
Characters  and  Scenes  from  Dickens 


Charles  Dickens  was  a  perennial  fa¬ 
vorite.  In  one  program,  41  members 
were  assigned  Dickens  characters.  In 
another,  some  80  members  dressed  in 
their  assigned  Dickens  character  and 
read  dialogues  from  seven  of  his 
books.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 


Debates  and  Discussions  of  Current  Events 

November  14,1892.  Debate  “Shall  Women  Vote?”  Alice  Jones  and  L.E.  Evans 
argued  in  the  Affirmative  and  Wm.  H.  Cobum  and  George  S.  Perry  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Miss  Evans  opened  the  debate  by  presenting  the  moral  side  of  the  question. 
Wm.  Cobum  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  women  did  not 
care  to  vote.  Miss  Alice  Jones’s  paper  “set  forth  in  forcible  terms  the  legal  injus¬ 
tice  of  withholding  the  ballot  from  women  or  taxation  without  representation.” 
Mr.  Perry  countered:  “woman’s  proper  sphere  was  the  home.”  A  vote  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  stood  1 6  to  1  in  favor  of  the  merits  of  the  argument  on  the  affirma¬ 
tive  side  but  on  the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  it  was  13  to  9  in  favor  of  the 
negative  side.  (21) 
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October  28,  1895.  For  the  program  “A  Glance  at  Recent  Events,  Political,  Scien¬ 
tific,  and  Literary,”  the  member  scheduled  to  present  the  political  commentary 
was  absent.  Rev.  Russell  thought  this  was  just  as  well,  in  his  summary  in  The 
First  Parish  Calendar: 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  member  who  should  have  presented  the  po¬ 
litical  data,  that  part  of  the  program  was  omitted.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
for  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  that  this  should  have  happened,  as  even 
the  small  number  present  would  hardly  have  looked  upon  political  events 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  relative  importance  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  certainly  not  a  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion  upon  the  novels  of  the  past  year;  but  these  differences 
are  not  felt  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  as  those  on  political  questions. 
(22) 

Fall  1900.  “After  the  Election.”  The  main  issues  of  the  most  recent  campaign 
were  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Populist, 
along  with  the  results  of  the  election. 

Other  current  events  topics: 

Remedies  for  Social  Discontent 

Do  Modem  Inventions  and  Improvements  really  Broaden  Life? 

The  Woman  of  Today:  Her  Possibilities  and  Her  Dangers 
The  Women  of  the  White  House 
Modem  Improvements 
Our  Fads 


Historical  and  Weston-Related  Programs 

For  the  recurring  topic  “Historical  Houses  of  Weston,”  members  researched  and 
read  papers  on  their  own  houses,  for  example,  Ellen  Jones  on  the  Jones  House/ 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  Marion  Case  on  her  family’s  summer  home,  “Rock- 
lawn”  (now  Case  House).  (23) 

February  5,  1904.  A  newspaper  report  on  the  Mock  Trial  described  the  “much 
amused  audience”  watching  a  trial  where  the  plaintiff  charged  the  defendant, 
Weston  High  School  principal  Charles  M.  Eaton,  with  stealing  a  donkey.  The  de¬ 
fense  was  that  he  had  purchased  the  donkey  from  P.  J.  McAuliffe.  C.H.  Fiske  and 
Grant  Palmer,  both  lawyers  in  reality,  appeared  as  attorneys,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  served  as  the  “high  minded  and  intelligent  jury.”  (24) 

Members  created  a  Town  WarRant  [sic]  for  a  Friendly  “Town  Meeting”  in  March 
1906,  where  “a  determined  and  VICIOUS  effort  will  be  made  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  our  hearths,  homes  and  other  resorts.  YOUR  VOTE  IS 
NEEDED!!!”  Below  are  three  of  the  articles: 
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Fifth:  To  authorize  the  Board  of  Health  to  wash  all  tramps  in  the  new 
swimming-pool  on  School  Street .  .  . 

Sixth:  To  extend  the  right  of  Suffrage  to  all  women  who  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  over  fifty  years  of  age  upon  all  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Town  except  Town  Officers,  School  Committee  and  all  domes¬ 
tic  questions; 

Eighth:  To  instruct  the  Road  Commissioners  to  cut  down  all  wild  flowers 
and  flowering  bushes  that  grow  by  the  road-side,  whenever  said  flowers 
and  bushes  show  signs  of  blossoming.  Especially  on  those  roads  where 
the  residents  request  that  they  be  left  to  grow. 

Among  town  officers  chosen  was  “One  Overseer  of  the  Rich.”  (25) 


A  postcard  sent  in  late  December  1906  asked  for  contributions  to  the  “Weston 
Free  Press:”  an  article — humorous  or  otherwise — an  advertisement,  want  ad,  or 

item  of  local  interest. 


TOWn  WarRant 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  MIDDLESEX,  S.S. 

To  any  Constable  of  thr  Tenon  of  Frundlyville  ,* 

GaEfTroc  — 

In  the  name  of  sociability  and  recreation,  you  are  hereby  required  to  notify  and  warn  all 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  who  have  paid  their  dues  or  fulfilled  their  committee  obligations,  to  meet  in 
Chapel,  in  said  town,  on  Monday  evening,  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  (not  the 
Town  Clock,  but  some  other  clock),  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit : 

First:  To  choose  a  Moderator. 

Seooko:  To  bear  aud  act  upon  the  repotrs  of  the  Town  Officers  and  Committees. 

Third  :  To  vote  upon  a  separate  ballot.  Yes,  or  No, in  answer  to  the  question;  “Shall  licenses 
be  granted  for  the  sale  of  moxie,  watered  miik.  softdriuks  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  town?" 

Focrth  :  To  instruct  the  Selectmen  to  issue  licenses  to  Mary  Frances  Fiake  and  Charles  Henry 
Pierce  to  sell  hard  seats  and  soft  drinks  on  the  stone  walls  in  front  of  their  respective  dwellings.  The 
prices  of  said  seats  and  driuks  to  be  regulated  by  the  Selectmen.  No  screen es  or  other  obstructions 
to  the  view  of  said  seats,  shall  be  maintained  between  said  seats  and  public  highway.  No  sehool- 
Jiouse  shall  be  built  within  four  hundred  feet  0/ these  premises.  .  .  — - 

Fittr:  To  authorize  the  Board  of  Health  to  wash  all  tramps  in  the  new  swimming-pool  on 
School  Streer,  and  to  appropriate  one  dollar  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

Sixth  :  To  extend  the  right  of  Suffrage  to  all  woman  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  Town,  except  Town  Officers,  School 
Committee  and  all  domestic  questions 

Seventh  :  To  accept  and  allow  as  a  Town  way.  the  path  from  Church  Street  to  the  Railroad 
Station,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  “  Slippery  Lane." 

Eighth  :  To  Instruct  the  Road  Commissioners  to  cut  down  all  wild  flowers  and  flowering  bushes 
that  grow  by  the  road-side,  whenever  said  flowers  and  hushes  show  signs  of  Mossonung,  Especially 
on  those  roads  where  the  residents  request  that  they  be  left  to  grow, 

Ninth  :  To  instruct  the  Board  of  Health  to  examine  into  and  to  rej^rt  forthwith  to  the  Town, 
the  reasons  for  the  eccentric  actions  of  the  Town  Clock. 

Tinth  :  To  see  if  the  Town  will  vote  to  regulate  tho  occupations  of  Bowling  and  Bridge. 

Elevbmh  :  To  see  if  the  Towu  will  iustruct  the  Field  Drivers  to  “  round-up  ”  all  Gypsy  and 
Brown  Tail  Moths,  and  Impound  the  same  in  the  Mortar  in  front  of  the  Drug  Store,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Twelfth  :  To  choose  the  following  Officers  by  yea  and  nay  vote,  to  servo  for  life  without  pay  : 

TowN  CloUk  and  Treasurer, 

Three  Selectmen  and  Assessors, 

One  Overseer  of  the  Rich. 

One  Bachelor  laDY  as  Mecnberof  the  School  Committee, 

One  Crematory  and  Creamery  Commissioner, 

Three' Members  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Sickness, 

Five  Constables, 

Odo  Town-Crier, 

Three  Fhuoo- Viewers, 

Ten  Field -Drivers, 

One  "T  Taster, 

Three  Bath-House  Commissioners. 

Five  Gann? -Wardens,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  regulate  all  athletic  sports  and 
games  of  chance,  and  care  for  the  kitty, 

Thirtbsntji  :  To  appropriate  all  money  asked  for  tin*  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  and  to 
authorize  the  Treasurer  to  borrow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ten  million  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  taxes. 

UcroOf  fail  not,  and  make  due  return  of  this  warrant,  with  your  doings  thereon,  to  the  Select¬ 
men,  seven  days  at  least  before  tho  time  appointed  for  said  meeting, 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  ateenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Six. 

The  “TOWn  WarRant ”  of  1906  was  a  satire  on  Town  Meet¬ 
ing.  One  article  would  instruct  the  Field  Drivers  to  round¬ 
up  all  Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths  and  impound  them. 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


The  result  was  an  “is¬ 
sue”  of  the  “Weston 
Free  Press,”  a  satirical 
front  page  similar  to  the 
present  day  Onion.  One 
article  has  local  gen¬ 
tleman  farmers  entering 
their  Guernsey  cows 
into  competition.  Those 
mentioned  had  all 
boasted  of  owning  the 
most  remarkable,  first- 
prize-winning  live¬ 
stock.  Another  headline 
spoke  of  “not  a  house 
left  standing  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  Belmont” 
after  the  vigorous  fight 
against  gypsy  and 
brown-tailed  moths. 

A  third  article  gave  the 
following  amusing  his¬ 
tory  of  the  problem- 
plagued  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Railroad, 
which  had  by  then  been 
taken  over  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine: 
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Some  sixty  years  ago  to  encourage  the  Company  we  provided  them 
with  a  valuable  strip  of  land  running  through  our  beautiful  Town  upon 
which  to  build  a  railroad.  Of  course  they  paid  us  for  it  and  we  got  all  we 
could.  They  put  up  a  building  and  called  it  a  station.  We  bought  their 
stock  and  tickets  with  our  hard  earned  money.  .  .  . 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  noted  some  radical  changes  which 
we  suppose  are  all  in  the  line  of  progress  and  all  right.  For  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  Pigeon  Hill,  Concord  St.,  etc.  have  been  falling,  tumbling  and  roll¬ 
ing  down  hill  to  get  to  the  trains,  but  now  that  is  all  changed.  We  do  not 
have  to  hurry  any  more  to  get  to  the  train,  for  there  is  no  scheduled  time. 
You  go  to  the  station  and  if  the  train  is  not  there  waiting  for  you,  why 
you  just  sit  down  and  wait  until  it  comes  along.  This  change  has  many 
advantages.  Among  others  it  avoids  bringing  on  heart  trouble  .  .  . 

We  also  note  another  change.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Company  to  have  the  cars  swept  out  and  cleaned  up  occasionally,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that  this  has  a  tendency  to  wear  off  the  finish  from 
the  floors  and  also  to  disturb  the  microbes,  so  that  in  the  future  all  the 
cleaning  will  be  dispenced  [sic]  with. 

The  Company  has  discovered  that  reading  in  the  cars  is  injurious  to  the 
eyes  and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  discourage  patrons  from  reading  by 
artificial  light  in  the  future,  and  to  this  end  will  see  that  the  lights  are 
turned  down  low  and  will  substitute  a  cheaper  grade  of  oil.  The  station 
agents  along  the  line  have  also  been  instructed  to  close  their  stations  at 
sunset  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  fuel  and  light.  (26) 

American  and  world  history  was  also  considered.  For  example,  on  January  8, 
1894,  members  presented  papers  on  Stephen  Girard,  Charles  Sumner,  General 
Sherman,  and  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes.  Here  are  other  historical  topics: 

Christmas  in  the  Olden  Days 
Our  Town  Library  (27) 

Old  Weston 

The  Old  Mill  at  Stony  Brook 

The  Historic  Buildings  of  Weston  (28) 

The  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 


Illustrated  Travelogues 

Miss  Marion  Case,  who  some  years  later  established  Hillcrest  Farm,  now  the 
Case  Estates,  presented  serious  topics  related  to  horticulture  or  traveling.  “Miss 
Marion  Case  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  before  the  FS  Monday  evening  on  Ja¬ 
pan.  She  was  assisted  by  a  native  Japanese.”  (29) 

In  1910,  Edmund  Sears  2nd  illustrated  his  Greek  travels  using  stereopticon  slides 
and  Alfred  W.  Cutting  discussed  a  “Coaching  Trip  in  Rural  England.”  (30) 
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Costume  Parties 


Friendly  Society  events  often 
required  dressing  up.  For  a 
March  1892  “Book  Title  Party,” 
members  were  requested  to 
dress  representing  the  title  of  a 
book.  Those  who  did  so  paid  50 
cents  each  and  others  75  cents, 
with  proceeds  to  benefit  the 
Meadville  Theological  School. 
For  other  events,  the  invitation 
sometimes  noted  that  no  one 
would  be  admitted  without  a  cos¬ 
tume. 

February  22,  1899.  On  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  the  Friendly  held 
an  American  Costume  Party  at 
Town  Hall.  With  the  printed  invi¬ 
tation  came  a  small  card:  “The 


.Z-Mi if...  .&■ 


Should  von  prefer  any  other  character,  kindly 
notify  Mr.  Cobum. 


Mrs.  Lyman  W.  Gale 
Miss  Florence  M.  Coburn 
Miss  Anna  Hall 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Coburn 

Commit  ice 


; »:  V: 


Above:  1899  American  Costume  Party  at  Town 
Hall.  Photos  of  three  different  groups  were  taken. 
Names  listed  in  endnotes  on  page  45.  Below: 
1848  Weston  Town  Hall,  demolished  1919. 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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1st  Parish  Friendly  $oc. 

WILL  MEET  over  in  the 

Towne  Hall,  Sat  October  29th,/Ar?£f 

-^“HARVEST  HOME”^r- 

(That’s  the  NAME  of  it) 

Jaformel  Recepshun  If  you  still  got  ’em 

Songs,  Picktures,  Doughnuts  Please  wear  you’re 

Dancing  Old  FARM  CLOTHES 

P.S.  Yoa  don't  hav  too  carry  rakes 
or  cider  but  knit  tin  is  O.  K. 


For  a  Harvest  Home  program 
in  1921,  members  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  wear  their  old  farm 
clothes,  “ if  you  still  got  'em.  ” 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 


Committee  suggest  that  you 

assume  the  costume  of _ . 

Should  you  prefer  any  other 
character,  kindly  notify  Mr. 
Cobum.” 


Uncle  Sam  was  the  host;  and  Lady  Washington,  with  Mrs.  Columbia,  received, 
assisted  by  the  Senoritas  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  [sic],  Filipina,  and  Hawaii.  The  “sub¬ 
scription”  was  25  cents.  Below  are  just  a  few  of  the  characters  dressed  up  for  a 
night  of  dancing  and  refreshments: 

The  indefatigable  committee  had  assigned  the  roles,  which  were  not 
confined  to  the  Colonial  period  but  represented  every  age  and  clime  from 
the  Norseman,  Leif  Erickson,  in  glittering  armour,  to  our  little  newly 
adopted  tropical  sisters  .... 

Uncle  Sam  did  the  honors.  .  .and  introduced  each  pair.  .  .as  they 
passed  in  array  before  him.  Old  friends  seemed  strange,  and  well-known 
faces  and  forms  quite  unlike  themselves  when  they  posed  as  Colonial 
dames  or  Fathers  of  the  Nation  .... 

King  Charles  II,  forgetful  of  the  woes  of  his  house  and  his  own  exile, 
entered  as  heartily  as  any  into  the  hilarity  of  the  evening. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  “the  rock  on  which  our  nation  was  founded,” 
was  seen  dancing  with  Nellie  Curtis  and  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  to  all 
appearance  forgetful  of  finance  and  Imperialism  .  .  .  The  noted  Jesse 
James  peacefully  met  and  greeted  Uncas,  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  .  .  . 
Robert  Fulton  and  Heinrich  Hudson,  insensible  of  chronological  discrep¬ 
ancies,  compared  notes  on  navigation  of  the  Hudson.  (31) 

Present  day  readers  may  not  recognize  some  of  the  assigned  characters,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mary  Chilton,  Priscilla  Mullins,  Maud  Muller,  Peggy  Chew,  Governor 
Van  Twiller,  Robert  Ritner,  Lady  Wentworth,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

The  society  frequently  staged  tableaux,  described  by  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  in 
Once  Upon  a  Pung: 

The  effect  of  an  oil  painting  is  created  by  a  large  frame  on  the  stage,  be¬ 
hind  which  one  or  more  persons  pose  for  fifteen  seconds  or  so  and  repre¬ 
sent  perhaps  a  famous  painting  or  some  typical  scene.  (32) 

In  October  1900,  about  70  persons  were  entertained  by  21  tableaux  illustrating 
advertisements  that  had  been  widely  published  during  the  previous  six  months. 
The  best  of  them  were  said  to  be  these:  Queen  quality  shoes,  Quaker  oats,  Fairy 
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soap,  Sozodont,  Whitman’s  chocolates,  Leibigs  extracts,  the  Antiseptic  hat-pad, 
and  Dent’s  toothache  gum.  Members  had  to  guess  what  product  was  being  adver¬ 
tised,  and  William  Munroe  correctly  guessed  the  largest  number — twelve.  (33) 

1899  or  1900.  An  undated  newspaper  clipping  describes  a  Minstrel  Show,  proba¬ 
bly  the  one  held  during  the  1899-1900  season.  According  to  the  article,  this  was  a 
new  type  of  entertainment  for  the  group:  “It  has  never  tried  to  be  Minstrel  before, 
but  after  this  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  may  be  anything  it  undertakes:” 

The  costumes,  disguises  and  dialect  were  so  far  superior  to  those 
usually  attained  by  amateurs  as  to  merit  special  notice.  The  striped  coat, 
flapping  straw  hat,  yawning  carpet  bag,  umbrella  and  slippers,  the  cadav¬ 
erous  spectacle.  .  .  in  short,  the  whole  gaunt  figure  of  Rev.  Slim  Jim  will 
never  be  forgotten.  .  . 

The  local  touches  and  home  brewed  jokes  were  capital,  accomplishing 
the  sometimes  difficult  feat  of  combining  fun  and  humor,  with  delicacy 
and  kindly  regard  for  everyone’s  feelings. 

The  minstrel  introduction  by  “Eph”  served  to  present  the  “colored  bre- 
deren”  [sic]  to  their  appreciative  audience.  .  .  .  [Enthusiastically  ap¬ 
plauded  was]  Mr.  Bingo  Bink’s  satire  on  the  delicacy  of  our  progeny  who 
have  to  be  conveyed  to  school  in  barges  to  the  turn  of  $3000  a  year.  (34) 
Another  Minstrel  Show  was  given  on  February  7,  1924. 

Another  entertainment  that  today  would  be  considered  insensitive  was  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1905  “Poverty  Party”  at  Town  Hall,  attended  by  about  60  couples  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  highlight  of  the  season: 

Some  of  the  characters  were  very  unique.  Mr.  Jennie  [sic]  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  toy  peddler  was  a  decided  hit,  as  was  C.H.  Fiske,  Esq.  as  the 
ragman;  Mr.  Chandler  as  the  vender  of  the  Simple  Life;  A.  H.  Sibley  as 
the  Jew  peddler;  Mrs.  Arthur  Russell  as  the  street  musician;  Miss  Carrie 
Merriam  as  Salvation  Anny  girl;  Miss  Ware  in  costume  of  newspaper; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cobum  as  the  pan  holder  [sic]  woman;  and  Mrs.  Jennie  [sic] 
as  the  apple  woman  were  some  of  the  most  appropriately  costumed.  Mrs. 


Participants  at  a  Costume  Party  at  Weston  Town  Hall  on  February  4,  1913.  (Courtesy  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society) 
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Charles  Paine,  Miss  Florence  Cobum,  Miss  Carrie  Merriam  and  Miss 
Petty  Lane  received  in  rags.  In  one  comer  of  the  hall  a  jail  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  anyone  appearing  in  evening  clothes  was  arrested.  Mr.  H.S. 
Sears  and  H.S.  Bailey  were  thus  treated,  but  were  later  released  on  bail 
furnished  by  the  ladies,  25  cents,  wooden  money.  (35) 


For  Washington’s  Birthday  in  1904,  a  “Mother  Goose”  costume  party  at  Town 
Hall  was  followed  by  dancing.  The  newspaper  account  noted:  “the  gentlemen 
very  considerately  allowed  the  ladies  to  do  all  the  work.”  (36) 


March  1907.  A  “Pedlars’  [sic]  Party”  was  held  at  Town  Hall,  which  was  deco¬ 
rated  and  placarded  “to  represent  various  conditions  of  street  vending,  with  a 
lunch  wagon,  Punch  &  Judy  show,  etc.”  At  8:30  pm  there  was  a  grand  parade  of 
peddlers  representing  street  vendors,  preceded  by  a  band,  and  afterwards,  danc¬ 
ing  to  the  music  of  a  hand  organ.  (37) 


Games 

These  included  charades,  spelling  bees,  and 
pronunciation  matches,  where  words  were 
written  on  a  blackboard  to  be  pronounced. 
Also  popular  were  card  games  such  as  whist 
and  hearts. 

December  18,  1893.  An  “Observation  Party.” 
Each  participant  was  given  a  practical  test  of 
the  five  senses,  demonstrating  “how  much 
our  different  faculties  unconsciously  help 
each  other.”  (38) 

April  23,  1894.  A  dinner  with  a  printed  pro¬ 
gram  of  riddles,  for  example: 

I  came  in  the  Spring  with  the  robin 
and  wren;  But  I  took  to  the  woods 
‘till  1  grew  a  plump  hen;  Though 
gayest  of  feathers  once  covered  my 
breast;  With  lettuce  and  mayonnaise 
cream  I ’m  now  dressed. 

A  postcard  was  sent  to  attendees  with  this 
handwritten  message  “The  roll  will  be 
called,  and  each  member  is  requested  to  re¬ 
spond  with  an  alliterative  sentence  beginning 
with  the  first  letter  of  his  or  her  own  name.” 


Game  card  from  the 
January  1 906  program 
where  members  had  to 
draw  animals  and  others 
had  to  guess  what  animal 
the  drawings  represented. 
(Gift  of  Eloise  Kenney) 
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This  1894  printed  book  contains  poems  in¬ 
corporating  names  of  members,  along  with 
parodies  of  well-known  classics.  (Courtesy 
Weston  Historical  Society) 


January  1906.  Members  were  given  a 
card  and  had  to  draw  the  animal  named 
on  the  card.  “Kindly  disposed  friends” 
tried  to  name  the  animals  represented. 
(See  score  card  on  page  20)  (39) 

April  1909.  There  was  considerable 
guessing  about  the  entertainment  enti¬ 
tled  “Guessing.”  Some  weeks  later,  the 
newspaper  had  this  report:  “At  the 
Friendly  Society  Guessers’  Night  the 
book  title  guessing  contest  was  won  by 
Miss  Cutter  .  .  .  The  illustrations  on  the 
black  board  contest  [was]  won  by  Mrs. 
Pratt.  The  guessing  on  the  number  of 
seeds  in  five  dozen  lemons  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Jenney  who  guessed  180,  there 
being  134.  The  entertainment  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  with 
slight-of-hand  and  mind  reading.”  (40) 


Literary  Creations 

For  the  April  23,  1894,  meeting,  the  last  of  the  season,  members  read  from  the 
book  Rhymes  Written  for  The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society,  which  was  printed 
and  distributed.  (41) 

The  first  poem  began  with  this  verse: 

In  a  dim  attic,  somewhere  here  in  Weston 
Though  at  whose  house  they  begged  me  not  to  say, 

Stands  a  machine,  which  when  the  button  s  pressed  on, 

Makes  rhymes,  so  poor  they  seldom  see  the  day. 

Included  in  the  3  3 -page  booklet  are  rhymes  incorporating  the  names  of  members, 
for  example,  this  one  for  Brendon  H.  Dickson  Jr.: 

What  can  I  fix  on 
To  rhyme  with  Dickson? 

If  it  were  “Brent,  ” 

Why,  there ’d  be  sent, 

Or  meant,  or  lent, 

Or  consequent; 

Or  “Brenton,  ”  went  on 
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Mischief  bent  on, 

Or  paid  his  rent  on 
A  certain  day. 

But  this  word  “Dickson  ” 

One  plays  no  tricks  on.  .  . 

There  follow  a  series  of  verses  inspired  by  famous  poems,  such  as  this  example, 
“After  Tennyson:” 

Half  a  year,  half  a  year, 

Half  a  year  onward 
Into  the  realm  of  work 

Push  our  half  hundred. 

“Forward  the  Light  Brigade! 

Charge  for  your  share”  ‘twas  said. 

Into  the  programme  s  teeth 
Dashed  our  half  hundred. 

“Forward  the  Light  Brigade!  ” 

Was  one  of  us  dismayed 
Not  tho  ’sometimes  we  knew 
Assignments  blundered. 

Ours  not  to  scold  or  cry, 

Ours  not  to  argufy — 

Ours  but  to  go  and  try! 

Into  the  realm  of  work 

Pushed  our  half  hundred. 

Ruskin — to  right  of  us 
Browning  to  left  of  us 
Hawthorne — in  front  of  us 
Volleyed  and  thundered; 

Culling  their  best,  to  tell, 

Boldly  we  wrote  and  well. 

Into  tradition  s  jaws 
Into  old  facts  pell-mell 

Dashed  our  half  hundred. 
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The  Weston  Historical  Society  owns  photographs  like  this  of  plays  performed  at 
the  Sears  theater  at  Haleiwa  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Because 
non-Friendly  Society  plays  were  also  given  at  Haleiwa,  it  is  not  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  for  sure  that  this  was  a  Friendly  production.  Theater  historians  —  can 
you  help  identify  this  play?  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Theatricals 

From  the  beginning,  Friendly  Society  members  produced  plays  for  their  own  en¬ 
joyment  and  as  fundraisers.  Generally,  these  were  described  as  comedies,  farces, 
and  melodramas  in  two  and  three  acts.  In  the  1890s,  the  cast  was  small  and  pro¬ 
duction  values  simple. 

March  1895.  A  Rice  Pudding  was  described  in  The  First  Parish  Calendar  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

.  .  .  one  of  the  brightest,  and  [it]  was  presented  so  well  that  many  wish  to 
see  it  repeated  before  a  larger  audience  .  .  .The  evening  added  one  more 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  showing  that  we  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
dramatic  ability  in  our  midst.  (42) 

In  1 896,  Who  is  Who  or  Lost  in  a  Fog  was  such  as  success  that  it  was  repeated  in 
Town  Hall  to  benefit  Waltham  Hospital. 

The  February  1907  dramatics  required  three  special  railroad  cars  to  be  attached  to 
the  2:40  train  from  Boston  so  that  Boston  friends  would  be  able  to  attend.  (43) 

November  1908.  A  vaudeville  show  featured  songs,  skits,  and  a  one-act  comedy. 
One  performer  called  “Chameleon”  was  a  “lightning  change  artist  just  returned 
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from  a  phenomenal  tour  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Music  halls,  presenting  with 
whirlwind  rapidity  a  gorgeous  and 
kaleidoscope  pageant  entitled  the 
‘Parade  of  Nations’”  . . .  (44) 

November  1910.  For  its  25th  Anni¬ 
versary  Season,  the  Friendly  per¬ 
formed  Mollentrave  on  Women  at 
Jordan  Hall  in  Boston  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Boston  Homemaking 
Club,  which  helped  low-income 
families  learn  about  household  man¬ 
agement.  The  play  was  repeated  at 
Haleiwa  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wes¬ 
ton  District  Nursing  Association. 

Musical  Programs 

December  1894.  The  “Evening  of 
Music”  was  an  organ  recital  of  works 
by  composers  such  as  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Van  Weber,  and  Tours, 
each  selection  proceeded  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  composer’s  life  read  by  a  mem¬ 
ber.  (45) 

February  1910.  The  musical  night,  held  at  the  chapel,  featured  an  orchestra 
trained  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.  and  made  up  of  boys  from  the 
North  End.  (46) 

October  1910.  For  the  25th  anniversary  celebration,  200  attended  the  banquet  and 
post-  prandial  program.  Strauch’s  Waltham  orchestra  furnished  incidental  music. 
Dr.  Edith  Spaulding  played  violin  solos  and  Arthur  Wellington,  a  “comparatively 
new  comer  in  Weston,”  sang  “with  great  acceptance”  several  selections.  (47) 

November  1911.  In  its  first  appearance,  the  Friendly  Orchestra,  assisted  by  the 
Friendly  Chorus,  played  a  Kindersinfonie  (child  symphony)  with  Kinderinstru- 
menten  (children’s  instruments).  The  Friendly  Chorus  presented  musical  cha¬ 
rades,  with  space  on  the  program  for  attendees  to  write  their  guesses.  These  cha¬ 
rades  were  mostly  about  people,  with  the  answers,  written  on  a  printed  program 
at  WHS,  being  “Nellie  Jones”,  “Horace  Sears”  etc.  (48) 

Most  years  there  was  at  least  one  serious  music  program  featuring  a  musician 
from  outside  Weston. 


FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 

UrottMtj  (fjfrrifMtra 

IN  WESTON 

jlssiMeJ  by  A  TrirttMij  (Chnnts 
NOVEMBER  14.  191 1 


I.  The  Orchestra  will  play  the  following  Kindersinfonie  . 
FINE  HEJTERE  SCHU  iTENPARTIE 

C  DOK  OP.  1**3  CHWATAL 


Kinderinstrumenten  as  follows:  — 


KI.AVIK.R  4  HAND5N 

TROMPETE 

KASTAGNETTEN 

SCHUTTEN 

TR1ANGF.L 

TROMMEL 


VIOIJNE 

2  KAMMTROMPETE 
PFJTSCHE 

SCHELLENGELAUTE 

KNAl.LBUCHSEN 


A  Friendly  Chorus  will  present  the  following 
Musical  Charade 3 :  — 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
H. 
12. 


3.  The  Orchestra  will  make  their  hv.ewell  appearance  in 
A  MEDLEY 
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Unusual  and  Miscellaneous 


For  a  1905  Valentine’s  Day  party,  members  created  original  valentines  and 
handed  them  to  the  committee,  who  determined  to  whom  the  valentine  should  be 
given.  When  each  valentine  was  to  be  given  out,  the  name  of  the  fortunate  recipi¬ 
ent  was  announced  and  he  or  she  stood  while  the  verse  was  read  to  the  company. 
Robert  Winsor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Russell  read  the  verses,  “many  of  which  con¬ 
tained  amusing  and  good-natured  personal  references.”  (49) 

A  December  1906  invitation  promised  a  “Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  Harvested, 
Stored  and  Re-Stored  by  the  Cropley  Society  of  Weston”  with  paintings  by 
“Frank  W.  Has-benson,”  and  other  artists  loaned  by  the  “Corking  Art  Gallery.” 
(50) 

For  the  “Country  Fair”  in  November  1907,  “Each  member  is  earnestly  requested 
to  loan.  .  .  the  most  curious,  odd,  or  interesting  article,  of  any  description,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  each  one.  .  .”  The  account  in  the  newspaper  mentions  Everett  Brotchie 
performing  on  a  tight  rope,  Horace  Kenney  as  the  Strong  Man,  Walter  Kenney  as 
an  aeronaut,  and  Mr.  Thurston  as  a  giantess.  An  autograph  quilt  was  raffled.  (51) 

Other  programs  defy  categorization,  for  example  “Ghost  Stories  and  Supersti¬ 
tions,”  described  in  The  First  Parish  Calendar  as  “unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
Society:” 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  was  a  paper  called  1 9th  Century  Super¬ 
stitions,  where  .  .  .[there]  were  some  of  the  most  widely  spread  and  gen¬ 
erally  observed  signs  and  omens  of  the  present  century. 

After  this  each  person  was  given  a  pencil  and  paper  and  asked  to  write 
his  pet  superstition.  Many  and  varied  were  they,  showing  that  even  such 
a  sensible  (?)  [sic]  people  as  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  are  not  in¬ 
vulnerable. 

One  eminently  practical  young  man  admitted  putting  on  first  his  right 
boot  then  his  left;  then  lacing  his  right,  then  lacing  his  left.  Another  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  town  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  divining  rod,  and  trustfully  digs 
his  well  where  it  points.  One  young  lady  thinks  if  you  ‘Comb  your  hair 
after  dark/You’ll  comb  sorrow  into  your  heart.’  And  so  on. 

After  these  had  been  read,  the  lights  were  extinguished: 

...  all  gathered  about  the  blazing  open  fire,  much  too  cheery  to  produce 
the  dim,  sepulchral  gloom  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  ghost 
stories.  However,  the  narrators  threw  as  much  awe  as  possible  into  voice 
and  manner,  and  if  every  individual  hair  did  not  stand  on  end  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  it  was  not  their  fault.  (52) 
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In  1898,  Horace  Sears 
began  the  planning 
and  development  of  his 
estate,  “Haleiwa.  ”  The 
photo  above,  taken 
about  1905,  shows  the 
finished  mansion,  de¬ 
signed  by  Joseph  Ever¬ 
ett  Chandler.  The  first 
part  of  the  house  to  be 
completed  was  the 
200-seat  theater  wing 
at  the  left,  designed  by 
Weston  resident  and 
architect  Harold 
Graves.  The  center 
photo  is  the  south  fa¬ 
cade  and  the  bottom 
photo  the  north  facade, 
where  the  main  en¬ 
trance  was  located.  In 
January  1901,  Sears 
held  a  reception  at  the 
theater  for  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  formal 
opening  took  place  in 
No  v  e  mb  er  19  01. 
(Courtesy  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society) 
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1900  to  1915:  A  New  Century ,  a  New  Theater 

In  1898,  at  age  43,  Horace  Sears  began  to  develop  his  estate,  Haleiwa,  including 
an  impressive  Second  Italian  Renaissance  Revival  mansion  atop  the  hill  just  east 
of  the  church.  The  principal  architect  was  Joseph  Everett  Chandler;  but  the  first 
phase,  a  200-seat  theater,  was  designed  by  Weston  architect  Harold  Graves.  In  the 
coming  years,  Graves  would  build  a  house  on  Pigeon  Hill  and  play  important 
roles  in  Friendly  plays. 

Sears’s  theater  was  referred  to  as  a  “casino,”  a  term  used  in  the  19th  century  to 
refer  to  edifices  built  on  the  grounds  of  a  larger  Italian  villa  and  used  to  host  town 
functions  including  dancing,  gambling,  and  music.  In  January  1901,  Sears  held  a 
reception  at  his  new  “casino”  attended  by  an  estimated  150  to  200  neighbors  and 
friends.  A  more  formal  opening  took  place  in  November  that  year  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive  performance  to  raise  money  for  charity. 

The  first  Friendly  Society  event  held  at  Haleiwa  may  have  been  the  masquerade 
party  originally  scheduled  for  December  1901  but  postponed  until  early  January 
1902.  The  theater  was  also  used  for  events  and  theatricals  sponsored  by  other 
groups. 

The  Friendly  Society  was  very  active  in  the  early  20th  century,  with  as  many  as 
14  programs  in  the  early  20th  century,  decreasing  gradually  to  10  in  1913-14  and 
eight  from  the  late  1910s  to  the  early  1930s.  Depending  on  the  activity  and  ex¬ 
pected  attendance,  programs  took  place  at  the  Haleiwa  theater,  the  First  Parish 
chapel,  or  the  1848  Town  Hall.  None  of  these  venues  exists  today.  The  Sears 
mansion  was  tom  down  after  World  War  II;  the  old  Town  Hall  was  demolished  in 
1919  (after  the  new  Town  Hall  opened  in  1917);  and  the  original  First  Parish 
chapel  and  parish  hall  was  replaced  by  the  present  parish  hall  (1924)  and  chapel 
(1930).  Horace  Sears  was  involved  in  each  of  these  construction  projects. 

An  article  in  the  magazine  Suburban  Life  in  December  1906,  headlined  “An  Ideal 
Suburban  Society,”  praised  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  as  “an  almost  ideal 
social  organization.”  The  author  noted  that  clubs  and  church  societies  in  subur¬ 
ban  towns  “as  a  mle  .  .  .are  somewhat  “cliquey,”  and  seldom  unite  the  town  in 
one  bond  of  union,  and  seldom  provide  what  may  be  called  ‘animating’  amuse¬ 
ment.”  The  author  praised  the  variety  of  entertainments,  the  fact  that  meetings 
were  held  in  public  spaces  rather  than  homes,  the  quality  of  the  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  and  “the  by-law  that  forbids  any  one,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  member¬ 
ship,  to  refuse  any  office  or  duty  assigned  to  him.”  He  concludes:  “there  is  no 
reason  why  other  towns  should  not  follow  its  example”  and  produce  a  society 
“successful  both  in  town  unity  and  in  personal  enjoyment.”  (53) 
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Early  20th  Century  Changes 


On  September  5,  1907,  a  notice  included  with  the  seasonal  program  discusses 
changes.  Most  of  the  meetings  would  now  be  on  Tuesday  evenings  instead  of 
Mondays,  so  that  the  Dramatic  Committee  could  have  a  dress  rehearsal  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  final  performance.  It  was  thought  best  to  have  all  meetings  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week.  A  late  date  for  the  “Exit”  meeting  would  allow  for  outdoor 
festivities.  Also,  because  demand  for  guest  tickets  for  theatricals  was  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  supply,  it  was  decided  to  perform  each  play  twice,  on  successive  eve¬ 
nings.  All  members  would  get  their  own  ticket  and  one  other,  after  specifying 
which  performance  they  would  attend.  For  all  other  meetings,  guest  tickets  were 
limited  to  25  and  could  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Miss  Alice  Jones. 

With  the  program  for  the  1909-10  season,  the  Executive  Committee  sent  out  a 
notice  containing  detachable  coupons  for  the  two  dramatic  performances.  The 
actual  tickets  could  be  obtained  only  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  committee  noted  that  an  extra  assessment  had  been  recently  levied  and 
a  change  in  the  by-laws  increasing  the  annual  dues  was  found  to  be  “absolutely 
necessary”  to  maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  entertainments.  Perhaps  the 
need  to  raise  money  inspired  Friendly  Society  and  First  Parish  ladies  to  contrib¬ 
ute  recipes  to  the  book  A  Choice  Collection  of  New  England  Recipes  by  Francis 
Pratt,  published  in  1910. 

As  was  becoming  customary,  the  Executive 
Committee  sent  a  letter  with  the  seasonal  ros¬ 
ter  for  1913-14,  explaining  why  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  reduce  the  number  of  entertainments 
and  somewhat  shorten  the  season,  include  a 
few  performances  by  “outside  talent,”  and 
reduce  the  membership  of  each  committee  to 
a  small  working  body. 

The  following  sentence  was  included  for  the 
first  time,  presumably  at  the  request  of  Alice 
Jones,  who  was  still  in  charge  of  tickets: 
“Applications  by  telephone  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  when  made  after  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.” 

In  1914-15  the  society  issued  a  printed  book 
with  268  member  names. 

Miss  Alice  Jones  was  one  of  the  13 
founders  of  the  Friendly  Society  in 
1885.  In  1940,  at  age  79,  she  was 
still  serving  as  prompter  and  help¬ 
ing  sell  tickets  for  So  Deep. 
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“To  Be  Young  in  Spirit  and  Old  in  Wisdom” 


In  1913,  a  report  by  Edward  Fiske,  president  of  First  Parish  Church,  began  with 
the  quote:  “Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow:” 

...  I  remember  the  Friendly  many  years  ago  as  a  very  little  acorn.  Our 
membership  was  small,  and  our  entertainments  were  simple,  —  mostly 
literary  discussions:  Our  annual  assessment  was  fifty  cents.  We  had  no 
beautiful  theatre  for  our  occasional  dramatic  performances,  and  dances 
were  not  part  of  our  curriculum.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  we  always 
did  have,  and  that  was  the  Friendly  spirit,  which  has  happily  lasted  to  the 
present  day,  and  without  which  our  society  would  have  no  really  social 
significance.  .  .  .1  believe  our  Friendly  Society  to  be  unique  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  not  a  society  for  the  old  nor  for  the  young  nor  for  the  middle- 
aged,  but  it  is  a  society  where  all  meet  on  a  common  footing  and  with  a 
common  purpose.  We  all  aim  to  be  young  in  spirit  and  old  in  wisdom.  No 
others  need  apply  for  admission.  (55) 

Fiske  goes  on  to  discuss  a  problem  that  he  felt  should  be  addressed,  which  was 
the  increasing  cost  and  elaborateness  of  programs.  Perhaps  his  observation  was  in 
response  to  the  four  dances  of  the  1912-13  season:  an  opening  Ball,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Dance,  Costume  Party,  and  Spring  Frolic: 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  the  Council  feel  that  the  proper  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  has  been 
somewhat  disturbed  of  late,  with  the  result  that  youthful  enthusiasm  has 
come  out  a  little  ahead,  causing  our  entertainments  to  become  too  costly 
and  elaborate.  The  dances  are  among  the  most  expensive  forms  of 
amusement .  .  .  and  of  late  the  treasury  has  been  suffering  from  an  excess 
of  dances.  While  a  return  of  our  programmes  [sic]  to  the  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  of  twenty-five  years  ago  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  impossi¬ 
ble,  yet  I  think  that  I  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that  the  Executive 
Committee  contemplate  a  somewhat  more  conservative  programme  [sic] 
in  future  than  has  prevailed  of  late.  (56) 


1915-1936:  Broadway  Comes  to  Weston 

The  year  1915  marked  a  shift  in  direction  for  the  Friendly  Society,  now  30  years 
old.  The  change  was  foreshadowed  in  the  notice  sent  with  the  annual  program  for 
1914-15  promising  “some  entertainments  of  proved  worth  and  acceptance  and 
some  new  features:” 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  express  our  regret  at  the  diminishing  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  entertainments  other  than  dances  and  dramatics.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  works  hard  to  offer  the  members  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  eve¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  discouraging  when  their  efforts  fail  of  general  apprecia- 
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tion,  and  discouraging  also  for  those  who  take  part  ...  to  be  greeted  by 
small  audiences.  (57) 

While  not  specified,  it  appears  that  the  more  educational  programs,  such  as  trave¬ 
logues,  debates,  and  historical  papers,  were  losing  favor. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  society  staged  A  Nautical  Knot,  an  operetta  in  two  acts 
with  a  cast  of  12  principals,  a  chorus  of  21,  and  29  musical  numbers.  This  type  of 
light  comic  opera  was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  musical,  and  A  Nautical  Knot 
is  considered  the  Friendly’s  first  musical.  Five  performances  were  given  at 
Haleiwa,  two  for  members,  one  for  the  Baby  Hospital  and  two  to  benefit  the  E.H. 
Sears  Guild.  The  operetta  was  such  a  success  that  the  society  produced  The  Red 
Mill  in  1919,  also  at  Sears’s  theater,  for  the  benefit  of  Waltham  Hospital. 


The  Red  Mill 

The  Red  Mill,  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  was  the  work  of  Victor  Herbert,  who 
is  best  known  for  composing  successful  operettas  that  premiered  on  Broadway 
from  the  1890s  to  World  War  I.  In  the  1920s,  the  Friendly  produced  two  more  of 
his  works,  M’lle  Modeste,  and  Sweethearts. 


Cast  photo  for  The  Red  Mill  taken  at  the  Sears  theater  at  Haleiwa  in  1919.  Seated  in 
the  front  row  center  in  a  black  dress  is  Jane  Gale,  who  managed  the  production,  with 
her  niece  Mary  Winsor  Trumbull,  to  her  left.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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The  Red  Mill  had  12  main  characters  plus  six  boys  and  six  girls  in  the  “Sextets” 
and  23  peasants  for  a  total  cast  of  47.  It  was  managed  by  Jane  Winsor  Gale,  as¬ 
sisted  by  her  niece,  Robert  Winsor ’s  daughter  Mary.  Jane  Gale  was  a  talented 
actress  who  also  wrote  her  own  plays.  In  1912,  she  had  founded  the  experimental 
Boston  Toy  Theatre,  located  in  a  refurbished  stable  seating  127.  The  Toy  com¬ 
pany  of  amateur  actors  produced  plays  for  two  and  a  half  years  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Gale,  who  brought  at  least  one  of  their  productions  to  the  Friendly. 
During  World  War  I,  Jane  Gale  spent  1 1  months  as  a  YMCA  canteen  worker,  and 
in  1919  she  founded  the  Women’s  Community  League. 

The  Red  Mill  marked  a  turning  point  in  Friendly  Society  history.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  large  benefit  musicals  that  gradually  replaced  the  bimonthly  programs  and 
social  events  that  had  characterized  the  society  up  to  that  time.  It  was  also  the  last 
major  Friendly  Society  production  at  Haleiwa.  After  this,  major  musical  come¬ 
dies  were  performed  every  three  years  at  Sears  Hall  in  the  new  Town  Hall  rather 
than  at  Horace  Sears’s  private  theater. 

Sears  Hall  was  the  name  given  to  the  auditorium  on  the  second  floor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Town  Hall,  completed  in  1917.  Horace  Sears  had  been  actively  involved  in 
the  Town  Improvement  Plan  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new  town  green  and 
replacement  of  the  old  wood-frame  1848  Town  Hall  with  the  present  brick  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  building.  His  donation  of  $20,000,  added  to  the  town’s  $75,000  ap¬ 
propriation,  made  it  possible  for  the  1917  Town  Hall  to  have  a  suitable  meeting 
hall/theater.  To  keep  from  going  over  budget,  Sears  also  donated  additional  funds 
for  lighting  fixtures,  seating,  and  even  draperies  for  the  new  auditorium,  which 
was  given  his  name.  (58) 

In  November  1922,  just  months  before  his 
death,  Sears  also  offered  to  pay  for  a  new 
parish  hall  at  First  Parish  Church,  in  memory 
of  all  the  former  ministers.  He  died  on  April 
23,  1923,  at  age  68.  In  his  will,  Sears  left 
$35,000  to  First  Parish  Church  for  the  hall, 
which  was  formally  dedicated  in  December 
1924.  Thus  Sears  provided  the  Friendly  Soci¬ 
ety  with  two  new  venues  to  replace  his  pri¬ 
vate  theater  at  Haleiwa. 

Horace  Scudder  Sears,  Weston’s  greatest  bene¬ 
factor,  died  on  April  23,  1923.  In  the  years  before 
his  death,  and  in  his  will,  Sears  made  sure  that 
the  Friendly  Society  would  have  a  theater  in  the 
new  Town  Hall  and  a  smaller  theater  and  meet¬ 
ing  space  in  a  new  parish  hall  at  the  church. 

( Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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FOR  *  TH6  •  B6R8FIT  OF 
THF-WALTHM-HOSPim 


:  Sweethearts « 


Friday  Evening — April  X\,  I9I3 
Saturdai)  Evening April  X),  1913 
t  Town  House^Weston.  f  Mass.. 


The  1920s  and  1930s 

Three  years  after  The  Red  Mill,  in  April  1922,  the  Friendly  Society  produced  its 
third  major  musical,  Going  Up.  The  program  was  the  first  to  carry  advertise¬ 
ments.  Robert  Winsor  Jr.  directed  the  11 -piece  orchestra  and  also  played  the  pi¬ 
ano.  Set  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  musical  tells  the 
story  of  a  writer  turned  aviator  who  wins  the  hand  of  the  high  society  girl  with 
his  daring  handling  of  a  biplane.  The  musical  ran  for  more  than  a  year  on 
Broadway  in  1917. 

Going  Up  was  followed,  at  three-year  intervals,  by  Sweethearts  (1925),  M’lle 
Modiste  (1928),  and  Hit  the  Deck  (1931).  All  four  had  been  popular  Broadway 
hits.  Sweethearts  had  a  cast  of  18,  plus  18  chorus  and  a  15-piece  orchestra  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  Winsor  Jr.  M’lle  Modiste  was  even  larger.  These  two  were  the 
first  Friendly  plays  to  have  8.5”  X  11”  programs  replete  with  advertisements  and 
long  lists  of  participants  and  patronesses.  Proceeds  were  donated  to  Waltham 
Hospital.  Two  of  the  three  perfonnances  of  Hit  the  Deck  benefited  the  Weston 
Public  Health  Nursing  Service. 
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Left  page  and  above:  Friendly  Society  pro¬ 
grams  for  Going  Up  (1922),  Sweethearts 
(1925)  and  M’lle  Modiste  (1928).  All  three 
were  Broadway  hits  in  the  early  20th  century. 


In  March  1924,  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  of  “Tableaux  Vivants”  illus¬ 
trated  American,  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  musical  comedies  from  1878 
to  1914. 

One  new  activity  was  the  June  1926 
County  Fair  at  Meadowbrook  School 
grounds,  with  exhibits  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  food  stuffs,  animal 
show  (to  which  you  could  bring  your 
pet  dog,  cat,  or  rooster),  doll  parade, 
ice  cream,  pop  com,  peanuts  and 
cigars,  fortune  teller,  Pony  rides, 
sports  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages, 
horse  show,  and  brass  band.  Profits 
were  donated  to  Waltham  Hospital. 
In  1935  there  was  a  “New  Deal 
Dance,”  a  “Canoe  Picnic,”  and  an 
annual  meeting  with  “movies.” 

A  new  idea  for  the  1932-33  season 
was  the  “Indoor  Sport  Fest,”  held  at 
the  gymnasium  in  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  Weston  High  School  (now 
Brook  School  Building  C).  Athletic 
nights  continued  in  the  following 
years. 


'Swtfr»£*»rs 


Cast  photo  for  the  1925  production  o/Sweethearts  at  Sears  Hall  in  the  new  Weston  Town 
Hall..  (Courtesy  Weston  Friendly  Society) 
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In  April  1934,  the  Friendly  performed  Gilbert  &  Sullivan’s  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
Proceeds  from  two  of  the  three  nights  were  donated  to  Waltham  Hospital.  Two  of 
the  lead  actors,  Henry  W.  Patterson  as  the  Pirate  Chief  and  Brenton  H.  Dickson 
III  as  Major  General  Stanley,  would  go  on  to  write  original  musicals  for  the  soci¬ 
ety. 


Clockwise  from  upper  left:  1)  Henry  W.  Patterson  played  the  role  of  pirate  chief  in 
Pirates  of  Penzance  and  went  on  to  collaborate  on  five  original  Friendly  musicals; 
2)  1934  program  for  Pirates  of  Penzance;  3)  Cast  members  Stanley  French;  and  4) 
David  Blaney.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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While  the  theatricals,  especially  the  major  musicals  every  third  year,  were  be¬ 
coming  much  more  ambitious,  the  Friendly  Society  continued  to  offer  varied 
programs  in  the  1920s  (eight  to  ten  per  year)  and  1930s  (eight  per  year,  later  re¬ 
duced  to  six),  often  including  two  dances/parties,  two  theatricals,  an  evening  of 
card  playing,  and  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Friendly  Society  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  on  December  18,  1935, 
in  the  parish  hall.  Lyman  W.  Gale  served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  introducing 
tableaux  from  Friendly  plays  of  1885,  1895,  1905,  1915,  1925,  and  1935.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  notes  is  this  observation  on  social  change  in  the  preceding 
five  decades: 

The  great  change  in  transportation  methods  and  the  increase  in  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  entertainment  available  in  the  present  day  have  naturally  had  their 
effect  on  the  yearly  programs,  but  as  the  Society  was  originally  founded 
on  service  and  friendliness  and  as  that  tradition  has  been  carefully  main¬ 
tained  it  finds  itself  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  with  its  vigor  unimpaired  .  .  . 
The  six  charter  members  present — Anna  Cobum  Hastings,  Ellen  and  Alice  Jones, 
Hattie  Perry,  Mrs.  Jacob  Hagar,  and  Charles  Kenney  —  received  an  ovation.  (59) 

By-laws  were  revised  in  1937  and  printed  in  a  charming  letterpress  booklet  with 
woodcuts  of  the  1840  and  1888  meetinghouses.  Even  though  by  that  time  there 
were  many  Friendly  members  who  did  not  belong  to  First  Parish  Church,  the 
stated  purpose  was  still  “to  encourage  social  relations  among  members  and 
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The  1937  printed  by-laws  included  this 
ish  Church,  which  was  demolished  to  mi 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society). 


BY-LAWS 

of 

THE  FIRST  PARISH  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY  OF  WESTON 

article  1  . 

Name.  The  name  of  the  Society  is  The  First  Parish 

Friendly  Society  of  Weston, 

ARTICLE  !  I . 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  encourage  social 

relations  among  members  and  friends  of  The  Fir  si 
Parish  in  Weston,  and  to  promote  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Parish. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members.  No  person  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  shall 
become  a  member.  No  person  shall  become  a 
member  until  he  shah  have  assented  in  writing 
to  the  by-laws  and  shall  have  paid  to  rite  T i  casurer 
an  initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  and  hit  then  current 
annual  dues.  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  rhe  Pariah  may  become  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  by  giving  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  that 


wood-block  print  of  the  1840  First  Par- 
ike  way  for  the  present  fieldstone  church. 
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friends  of  The  First  Parish  in  Weston,  and  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Parish.”  The  by-laws  specified  that  the  four  officers  had  to  be  members  of 
the  church.  Anyone  who  was  not  a  member  of  First  Parish  and  wished  to  join  the 
Friendly  Society  had  to  have  three  recommendations  (two  from  members  of  the 
parish)  and  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Annual  dues  were 
$3.  One  earlier  requirement  no  longer  included  was  that  members  had  to  accept 
any  committee  assignment  offered. 


1937  -  1971:  The  Original  Musicals 

During  the  Depression,  the  Friendly  Society  decided  to  save  money  on  royalties 
by  writing  original  shows. (60)  Between  1937  and  1971,  the  society  produced  ten 
original  musical  comedies  written  entirely  by  members  and  sometimes  chosen 
from  three  or  four  original  submissions.  The  first  was  Many  Happy  Returns 
(1937),  with  book  and  lyrics  by  Henry  W.  Patterson  and  music  by  Robert  M. 
Whittemore.  Francis  W.  Hatch  and  others  contributed  songs  and  specialties.  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Hatch  collaborated  on  the  next  four  Friendly  musicals  —  So  Deep 
(1940),  Personal  Service  (1947),  Escape  on  the  Cape  (1950),  and  Never  Walk 
Alone  (1953)  —  and  became  known  as  the  “Rogers  &  Hammerstein”  of  the 
Friendly. 

Henry  Whiteley  Patterson  (1897-1969)  was  raised  in  Wayland  and  later  settled  in 
Weston.  He  entered  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1920,  and,  after  serving  in  France 
during  World  War  I,  returned  to  graduate  in  1922.  Patterson  worked  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  and  author  of  several  books  for  boys.  In  1930,  he  founded  the  advertising 
firm  Harold  Cabot  &  Company.  He  was  president  of  the  Friendly  Society  in 
1939,  chairman  of  Weston’s  250th  anniversary  in  1963,  and  a  founding  member 
of  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  for  which  he  wrote  the  play  Around  the  Cracker 
Barrel  { 1968). 

Francis  Whiting  Hatch  (1897-1975)  the  other  half  of  the  writing  team,  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1919.  Hatch  was  a  Boston  businessman,  writer, 
poet,  playwright,  composer,  performer,  and  philanthropist.  He  did  not  live  in 
Weston.  Hatch  loved  writing  musical  comedies;  and  his  work  was  produced  by 
amateur  theatre  groups  including  the  Friendly  Society,  Volks  Theater  in  Wayland, 
and  a  family  theatre  group  in  his  summer  home  in  Castine,  Maine.  Hatch  was 
best  known  for  the  songs  "Some  Coward  Closed  the  Old  Howard,"  a  humorous 
paean  to  Boston's  famous  vaudeville  house  and  "Vote  Early  and  Often  for 
Curley,"  a  reelection  campaign  song  for  Boston  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 
His  son,  Frank  Jr.,  and  Patterson’s  daughter,  Jane  Patterson  Paine,  played  leading 
roles  opposite  each  other  in  Never  Walk  Alone. 

Generally  the  original  musicals  were  produced  every  three  years  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  highlights  of  the  Friendly  calendar.  Proceeds  for  the  first  six  original 
musicals  were  donated  to  Waltham  Hospital.  Beginning  with  Jericho  in  1959, 
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proceeds  were  split  between  the  hospital  and  the  David  A.  Perry  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  benefiting  Weston  High  School  students. 

The  first  four  of  the  10  original  musicals  are  featured  in  this  issue.  The  rest  will 
be  included  in  Part  II,  in  the  Fall  2016  Bulletin. 

Many  Happy  Returns  (1937) 

So  Deep  (1940) 

Personal  Service  ( 1 947) 

Escape  on  the  Cape  (1950) 

Never  Walk  Alone  (1953) 

All  Kidding  Aside  (1956) 

Jericho  (1959) 

On  the  Fence  (1962) 

Down  to  Earth  (1965) 

Dump  (1971) 


#1 

Many  Happy  Returns 


prefetib  tfy  oriyioat mu/ical  comydy 


$ooA  AyJKjwry  PP*.  PatUr/on 
cMu/lc  Jbt/  floAprt  cM.  mitt?  rooty 
and  ifraocio  IP*.  JLatcf)  op> 


April  22,  23,  24,  1937 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Henry  W.  Patterson. 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  Robert 
M.  Whittemore  and  Francis 
W.  Hatch.  “ Specialties ”  by 
Frederick  Winsor  Jr,  Brenton 
H.  Dickson  III,  W.  Barton 
Leach,  Jr.,  and  Donald  D. 
Reynolds. 

Ruby  Newman  s  Orchestra. 

Weston  Historical  Society 
does  not  have  a  program  for 
Many  Happy  Returns. 
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#2 

So  Deep 


April  25,  26,  27,  1940 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Henry  W.  Patter¬ 
son.  Music  by  Bowen 
Barker,  Francis  W.  Hatch, 
F.  Stacey  Holmes,  Helen 
Wheeler,  Margaret  L.  Gru- 
ener,  W.  Barton  Leach,  Jr, 
and  Mabel  Todd.  Lyrics  by 
the  same  musicians  plus 
Henry  W  Patterson. 

Directed  by  Mrs.  J.  Sidney 
Stone. 

Weston  Historical  Society 
has  the  program  and  musi¬ 
cal  score  for  So  Deep. 


Described  as  “an  original  fantastic  musical  comedy  for  leap  year,  ”  the  1940  op¬ 
eretta  So  Deep  was  also  written  entirely  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  plot  is 
explained  in  the  program  as  follows: 

This  is  Leap  Year,  and  things  are  somewhat  topsy-turvy,  both  on  land  and 
in  the  sea.  For  example,  you  might  expect  a  young  fisherman,  casting 
near  a  river  mouth,  to  catch  a  trout  —  but  certainly  not  the  astonishing 
and  exotic  specimens  that  Will  Ketchum  pulls  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
light,  bright,  and  slightly  miraculous  musical  comedy  So  Deep.  Add  to 
the  scene  a  handsome  and  affectionate  Princess  who  dwells  in  the  ocean, 
and  an  inventor  who  has  made  it  possible  for  humans  to  live  under  wa¬ 
ter,  and  things  threaten  to  grow  interesting. 

Meet  Neptune,  Queen  Amphitrite,  Davy  Jones  and  his  men,  and 
Elaine,  a  villainous  maid-in-waiting.  The  spectacular  dancing  of  a  daz¬ 
zling  chorus  of  mermaids  and  pirates,  ‘the  rich  music  of  the  sea  —  the 
music  of  storm  and  calm,  of  love  and  hate,  of  despair  and  jollity.  ’  (61 ) 
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The  War  Years 


Original  musicals  and  many  other  Friendly  activities  were  suspended  during  the 
war  years.  A  letter  from  president  Herbert  Crouch  and  program  chair  Mrs.  Re¬ 
ginald  Elwell  on  November  5,  1943,  explained  the  situation: 

During  World  War  I  the  Friendly  Society  carried  on  its  social  activi¬ 
ties  as  usual  but  in  World  War  II  it  has  been  difficult  to  arrange  a  pro¬ 
gram  due  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  tires. 

However,  it  was  voted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  to  present  a  play  this  Fall  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the 
Friendly  Society.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  task  but  we  are  happy  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  cast  has  been  assembled  and  is  now  rehearsing  the  play 
Claudia  .  .  . 

We  hope  you  will  appreciate  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  for  your 
entertainment  and  .  .  .  will  give  the  play  your  usual  loyal  support.  (62) 
The  letter  added  that,  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  voted  to  reduce  the  annual  dues 
from  $3.00  to  $1.50  per  person,  to  exempt  all  men  and  women  in  the  service,  and 
to  suspend  the  initiation  fee  to  help  encourage  new  memberships. 

Milestones  during  the  war  years  included  the  1945  election  of  Mrs.  Reginald  B. 
Elwell  as  president.  She  later  said  modestly  that  she  served  during  the  war  years, 
when  the  men  were  not  available  to  take  the  office.  The  next  women  to  serve  as 
president  were  Sheila  Dow  in  1977,  Bette  Crowell  in  1989,  and  Betsy  Soule, 
whose  first  term  as  president  was  in  1994.  The  early  1940s  also  marked  the  first 
time  that  Alice  Jones,  one  of  the  13  original  founders,  did  not  act  as  prompter  for 
Friendly  plays.  She  was  still  helping  with  tickets  in  1947  for  Personal  Service. 

In  December  1944,  the  Friendly  produced  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  directed  by 
Ernest  Law  Johnson.  Proceeds  were  devoted  to  a  fund  for  Austin  Hale’s  “Victory 
Dinners”  for  the  Weston  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces.  The  program 
noted:  “during  the  last  three  years  [Friendly  Society]  activities  have.... been  re¬ 
stricted  but  the  organization  has  been  carefully  maintained,  two  plays  have  been 
given  each  year,  and  a  return  to  a  regular  program  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
conditions  warrant.”  (63) 

Leaders  felt  the  need  to  re-evaluate  purpose  and  programming  for  the  post-war 
era.  In  June  1946  they  wrote: 

Your  Society  is  experiencing  a  transition  from  restricted  Wartime  activi¬ 
ties  to  a  period  of  Peacetime  operation.  What  our  activities  will  be  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  desires  and  active  support  of  the  individual  members. 
The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  there  may  be  a  choice  between  a 
resumption  of  the  diversified  programs  of  the  days  before  the  war  or  the 
placing  of  a  greater  emphasis  upon  dramatics.  (64) 
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A  questionnaire  was  enclosed.  It  appears  that  leaders  decided  to  focus  on  dramat¬ 
ics,  with  an  occasional  holiday  dance  around  New  Year’s  Eve  and  an  annual 
meeting.  In  the  years  between  original  musicals,  the  Friendly  put  on  comedies, 
farces,  mystery  farces,  farce  comedies  and,  occasionally,  a  serious  drama. 


Mid-Century  Exuberance 

The  original  musical  returned  in  1947  with  Personal  Service,  the  third  Patterson 
and  Hatch  production.  In  a  1965  program  book,  Patterson  explained  how  writers 
competed  to  have  their  plays  performed: 

After  World  War  II,  in  1947,  came  Personal  Service,  in  1950  Escape 
on  the  Cape,  in  1953  Never  Walk  Alone.  By  this  time  the  tradition  of 
original  musicals  was  firmly  established,  and  competition  had  been  in¬ 
vited  in  the  writing  of  them.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  talent  and  enterprise  ex¬ 
isting  in  our  town  that  on  every  occasion  no  less  than  four  complete,  full- 
length  musical  shows  have  been  submitted  for  consideration. 

In  the  “old  days”  committees  sometimes  had  to  go  on  their  knees  to 
persuade  people  to  take  part  in  musicals,  but  the  originals  have  grown  in 
popularity  until  nowadays  aspiring  thespians,  singers  and  dancers  have  to 
be  turned  away  at  the  tryouts. 

As  one  dramatic  coach  observed,  when  amateurs  put  on  a  show  that 
has  been  a  Broadway  hit,  they  may  feel  that  they  are  being  compared 
unfavorably  by  the  audience  to  professional  stars.  When  they  take  part  in 
an  original  “Friendly  Musical  Production,”  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared— they  are  creating  the  parts  themselves. 

Counting  cast  and  the  various  committees,  more  than  250  Friendly 
members  had  a  hand  in  producing  On  the  Fence  [three  years  before],  and 
the  number  will  probably  be  greater  this  year.  (65) 


The  next  four  pages  focus  on  the  first  two  post-war  plays:  Personal  Service  in 
1947  and  Escape  on  the  Cape  in  1950.  Endnotes  can  be  found  on  page  45. 

The  Fall  2016  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  will  be  devoted  to  Part  II  of 
“The  History  of  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society,”  beginning  with  All  Kidding 
Aside  in  1956. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 
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#3 

Personal  Service 

April  24,  25,  26,  1947 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Henry  W.  Patterson 
and  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Jr.  Music  by  Francis  W 
Hatch,  Helen  Wheeler, 
Ralph  Woodworth  Jr.  and 
Margaret  L.  Gruener.  Lyrics 
by  same  as  music  plus 
Henry  Patterson. 

Directed  by  Wm.  O.  Par¬ 
tridge  and  Mrs.  J.  Sidney 
Stone. 

Herbie  Sulkin  and  his  or¬ 
chestra. 

Weston  Historical  Society 
has  the  program,  script,  and 
song  music  for  Personal 
Service.  Program  cover  by 
Janette  Comeau. 


Plot  synopsis:  The  play  takes  place  in  the  immediate  post- World  War  II  period, 
at  Crouse’s  Blacksmith  Shop,  486  Boston  Post  Road  in  Weston.  Local  women  are 
talking  about  two  enterprising  young  veterans,  Jim  Jenkins  (Vincent  Malone) 
and  Joe  Johnson  (David  H.  Bradley),  who  plan  to  fix  up  the  old  blacksmith  shop 
to  start  a  personal  service  business.  The  women  wonder  whether  organizations 
in  town  like  the  Community  League,  Grange,  and  American  Legion  can  give 
them  a  boost.  The  husbands  just  want  to  play  golf,  so  this  new  business  is  ‘just 
what’s  needed  if  we’re  going  to  make  a  go  of  this  wonderful  Post  War  World.  ” 
As  their  first  job,  the  banker/landlord  (John  Ladensack  Jr)  asks  for  help  getting 
his  daughter  Mildred  (Helen  Wheeler)  to  break  her  engagement  with  “some  lout 
she  met  overseas —  in  an  air  raid  shelter.  ”  Joe,  acting  on  his  own,  takes  the  job 
for  a  large  fee.  It  turns  out  that  the  penniless  lout  is  none  other  than  Jim.  Of 
course,  all  ends  well.  Mildred  and  Jim,  and  Mildred’s  friend  Pansy  (Phyllis 
Wheeler)  and  Joe,  make  plans  for  a  double  wedding  and  for  remodeling  the  old 
shop  into  a  double  house  for  the  young  couples.  Songs  include  “Post  War 
World’’  and  “The  West  Begins  in  Weston.  ” 
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#4 

Escape  on  the  Cape 


— -  an  original  musical 

w  comedy  presented  by 

the  friendly  society 
April  27-28-29  .... 
Town  House,  Weston. 

Book  by  HENRY  W.  PATTERSON 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


April  27,  28,  29,  1950 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Henry  W  Patterson. 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  Francis 
W.  Hatch.  Directed  by  Wm. 
O.  Partridge. 

Orchestra  and  Orchestra¬ 
tions  by  George  Wright 
Briggs  Jr. 

Weston  Historical  Society 
has  the  script,  original  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  music  and  lyrics  by 
Francis  Hatch,  and  the  or¬ 
chestral  music  for  all  in¬ 
struments. 


Plot  synopsis:  The  year  is  1910.  Sophocles  Smith,  a  young  M.I.T.  graduate 
(David  Lutkins),  comes  to  Schoonerville  on  Cape  Cod  to  try  to  save  the  cran¬ 
berry  bog  owned  by  Seth  Nickerson  (Capen  Abbott)  from  the  dread  disease, 
False  Blossom.  Sophocles  meets  Seth’s  daughter,  Iris  (Nancy  Woodman),  and 
they  quickly  fall  in  love.  But  Simon  Magee  (Donald  Douglass),  the  frustrated, 
one-legged  bog  overseer,  is  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Sophocles.  When  Sopho- 
cle ’s  formula,  manufactured  by  George  Yapley  (Will  Davenport)  of  Beacon  Hill, 
fails  to  work,  Magee  denounces  the  young  man.  Meanwhile,  Manuel  Gonzales 
(Vincent  Me  lone)  and  his  sweetheart  Maureen  Sylva  (Jane  Patterson  Paine), 
young  Portuguese  bog-workers,  ask  Simon  to  raise  worker  pay  and  give  them 
Sundays  off  Simon  denounces  them  as  socialists.  In  Act  2,  Sophocles  discovers 
that  his  formula  was  improperly  compounded  by  Yapley,  who  happens  to  be  in 
Schoonerville  vacationing  with  his  wife  Amanda  (Mary-Louise  Meyer).  Yapley 
agrees  to  go  back  to  Boston  and  remake  the  formula  correctly.  While  there,  the 
Yapleys  see  a  rally  for  James  Curley,  a  rising  politician,  providing  opportunity 
to  insert  Hatch’s  well-known  song  “Vote  Early  and  Often  for  Curley.  ”  With  the 
new  formula,  the  bog  is  saved.  Worker  pay  is  raised,  Maureen  and  Manuel  plan 
to  marry,  and  Iris,  a  Smith  College  psychology  major,  uses  her  psychology 
skills  to  get  Sophocles  to  propose  to  her. 
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Clockwise  from  top:  1)  Cast  members, 
probably  dancers  (help  us  to  identify 
them!);  2)  (l-r)  Jane  Patterson  Paine 
as  Maureen  Sylva,  Vincent  Melone  as 
Manuel  Gonzales,  and  Donald  Doug¬ 
lass  as  Simon  McGee;  3)  RJJ.  Bancroft 
Winsor  as  the  grandson;  4)  Mary- 
Louise  Meyer  and  Will  Davenport  as 
Amanda  and  George  Yapley.  (Courtesy 
Weston  Friendly  Society) 
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Above:  Nancy  Woodman 
and  David  Lutkins  as 
Iris  Nickerson  and 
Sophocles  Smith.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Weston  Friendly 
Society) 

Below:  Help  us  identify 
these  chorus  members. 


Left:  Miriam 
O  'Brien,  Capen 
Abbott,  and  Nancy 
Woodman  as  Julia, 
Seth,  and  Iris  Nick¬ 
erson. 

Below:  William  O. 
Partridge  directing 
Escape  on  the  Cape 
(1950). 
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Endnotes 


(1)  Records  of  the  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  of  Weston,  Vol.  I,  organized  Jany 
[sic]  12,  1885,  photocopy  at  WHS.  (2)  Ibid.  (3)  In  1907,  Sears  moved  this  house 
across  the  street  to  its  present  location  at  338  Boston  Post  Rd.  (4)  For  additional 
information,  see  Chapter  14  in  Farm  Town  to  Suburb:  The  History  and  Architec¬ 
ture  of  Weston,  Massachusetts  (2002)  by  Pamela  W.  Fox.  (5)  Horace  Sears  to  An¬ 
drew  Fiske,  1883,  as  quoted  in  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  March 
1984,  3.  (6)  “Fancy  Dress  Party  in  Weston,”  unknown  newspaper,  probably 
Waltham  Daily  Free  Press,  Nov.  3,  1886.  (7)  This  and  other  documents  refer¬ 
enced  in  this  article  are  part  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  unless 
otherwise  noted.  (8)  Records,  op.cit.  (9)  The  First  Parish  Calendar  (TFPC),  Nov. 
15,  1895,  2.  (10)  “Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Parish  Friendly  Society  for  1891- 
92  in  Records,  op.  cit.  (11)  Ibid.  Nov  15,  1894,  3.  (12)  Ibid.  (13)  TFPC,  op  cit., 
April  15,  1895.  (14)  Ibid.  May  15,  1896.  (15)  Postcard  to  members  about  the  Feb. 
12,  1906  meeting.  (16)  TFPC,  op.  cit.,  Nov.  15,  1895,  2.  (17)  Waltham  Daily 
Free  Press  Tribune  (WDFPT),  Feb.  25,  1891.  (18)  TFPC,  op.cit.,  Dec.  15,  1893. 
(19)  TFPC,  op.cit.,  April  15,  1894,  3.  (20)  WDFPT,  op.cit.,  Feb.  1,  1901.  (21) 
Records,  op.cit.,  December  14,  1892.  (22)  TFPC,  op.cit.,  Nov.  15,  1895,  2.  (23) 
Copies  of  both  c.  1908  reports  at  WHS.  (24)  WDFPT,  op.cit.,  Feb  5,  1904.  (25) 
Copy  of  WarRant  in  WHS  files.  (26)  WHS  files.  (27)  Reprinted  in  TFPC,  March 
15  1896.  (28)  Reprinted  in  TFPC,  Feb.  17,  1894.  (29)  WDFPT,  Oct.  28,  1904. 
(30)  WDFPT  Ian  28,  1910.  (31)  Undated  newspaper  clipping,  WHS  files.  (32) 
Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  Once  Upon  a  Pung  (1963),  p.  35.  (33)  WDFPT,  Oct  26, 
1900.  (34)  WHS  files.  (35)  WDFPT,  Jan  20,  1905.  (36)  WDFPT,  Feb  26,  1904. 
(37)  WDFPT,  April  1,  1907.  (38)  TFPC,  Jan  17,  1894  p  3.  (39)  WDFPT  Jan.  12, 
1906.  (40)  WDFPT  of  April  9  and  23  1909.  (41)  Copy  at  WHS.  (42)  TFPC, 
March  15,  1895,  p.2.  (43)  WDFPT,  Feb  15,  1907.  (44)  WDFPT,  Nov  10,  1908. 
(45)  TFPC,  Dec  15,  1894.  (46)  WDFPT,  Feb  18,  1910.  (47)  WDFPT,  Oct  14, 
1910.  (48)  Program  at  WHS.  (49)  WDFPT,  Feb  17,  1905.  (50)  Program  at  WHS. 
(51)  WDFPT,  Nov.  22,  1907.  (52)  TFPC,  Jan.  17,  1895,  p.  2.  (53)  Photocopy  at 
WHS.  (54)  Omitted.  (55)  The  Friendly  Society  section  in  the  1912-13  “Reports 
of  The  First  Parish  of  Weston  and  its  Allied  Societies,”  photocopy  in  WHS  files. 
(56)  Ibid.  (57)  WHS  files.  (58)  1917  Town  Report,  291-92.  (59)  “FS  Celebrates 
its  First  Half  Century  With  Six  Charter  Members  Present.”  WDFPT  undated.  (60) 
Weston  Town  Crier,  March  31,  1960.  (61)  So  Deep  program  p.7.  (62)  (63)  (64) 
WHS  files.  (65)  Down  to  Earth  program,  p  3. 

Photo  on  page  17:  American  Costume  Party,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb  22, 
1899.  (l-r)  Upper  Row:  Horace  Sears,  Herman  Fuller,  Mr.  Ripley,  Robert  Tucker, 
Augustus  Fiske,  Charles  Fiske,  Albert  Coburn.  Middle  Row  standing:  Charles 
Barker,  Emily  Driver,  Clara  Kenney,  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  _ Fuller,  Mrs.  Pear¬ 
son,  B.  Roberts,  Edmund  Sears.  Seated:  Ellen  Jones,  _ ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flit- 

croft,  Mrs.  Alexander  Jenney,  Madam  Boeuf  J.  Hagar.  On  floor:  Lyman  Gale, 
Anna  Hall.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society,  names  on  back  of  photo) 
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POLICE  FOOLED 


Cocking  Main  Held  in  Weston 
Officers  Were  Told  it  Was  An  Auction 
Wayland  The  Place  First  Selected 

Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune,  April  5,  1901.  A  big  cocking  main 
[cockfighting  match]  was  broken  up  Wednesday  by  the  Weston  police,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  disgusted  lot  of  sports  than  those  who  had  gathered 
in  that  town  to  witness  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  mains  ever 
held  in  this  vicinity.  No  arrests  were  made. 

The  match  was  between  birds  owned  in  Brockton  and  Framingham,  and 
was  for  $1000  a  side. 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  promoters  to  hold  the  main  in 
Weston,  but  the  sports  were  compelled  to  go  there,  as  their  plans  had  miscarried. 
The  original  battleground  selected  was  in  the  town  of  Wayland. 

Chief  Wade  of  the  State  District  Police  was  aware  of  the  intended  main, 
and  notified  the  authorities  of  Wayland  to  be  on  the  lookout  As  a  result  when 
about  50  sports  alighted  from  two  electric  cars  near  the  Wayland  Town  Hall  that 
forenoon  there  was  quite  a  number  of  people  on  hand  to  greet  them.  In  the  crowd 
were  two  or  three  Wayland  constables.  This,  of  course,  put  the  sports  on  their 
guard,  and  a  hurried  conference  was  held.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  new  arrivals 
appeared  upon  the  scene  in  carriages  and  barges.  It  was  at  once  decided  not  to 
attempt  to  pull  off  the  affair  in  that  town. 

The  carriages  and  their  occupants  immediately  drove  off,  and  those  who 
came  in  the  electrics  started  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  station  and  boarded 
the  train  headed  for  Boston.  . 

The  Wayland  authorities  felt  that  the  sports  would  attempt  to  hold  the 
event  in  Weston,  and  word  was  at  once  sent  there.  Selectman  Cutting,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  message,  immediately  called  Constables  McAuliffe,  Heard  and  Smith. 
He  told  his  men  what  he  had  heard  and  ordered  them  to  go  out,  locate  the  sports 
and  arrest  them  if  they  were  found  engaging  in  an  unlawful  act. 

The  constables  felt  reasonably  sure  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  cocking  main 
in  Weston  it  would  be  held  at  the  farm  of  George  Emerson,  a  local  sportsman, 
who  lives  about  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.  A  carriage  was  procured  and 
the  three  officers  started  for  Mr.  Emerson’s  place. 

When  they  got  within  sight  of  the  farm  they  were  not  surprised  to  see  the 
yard  filled  with  carriages  and  barges.  After  a  brief  consultation  the  constables 
decided  to  make  a  rush  for  the  bam  and  capture  as  many  as  they  could.  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  himself  was  on  guard  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  officers  drive  into  the  yard 
he  made  a  run  for  the  bam  and  announced  the  danger.  The  officers  ran  after  Em¬ 
erson  as  fast  as  possible,  but  he  beat  them.  In  an  instant  the  men  were  pouring 
from  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  bam  in  droves,  almost  knocking  the  officers 
from  their  feet  in  their  mad  rush  to  escape. 
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Each  officer  grabbed  a  man, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  rushed 
through  the  fields,  over  ditches  and 
fences,  and  many  met  with  severe  acci¬ 
dents  by  running  into  barbed  wire 
fences.  Tom  garments  were  the  rule, 
while  one  man  was  fearfully  cut  about 
the  leg. 

The  constables  took  the  prison¬ 
ers  into  the  bam,  but  all  traces  of  the 
pit,  if  there  was  one,  had  vanished,  al¬ 
though  the  officers  saw  something  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  which  looked 
very  much  like  a  cockpit. 

Mr.  Emerson  assured  the  police 
that  there  had  been  no  cock  fighting. 

He  claimed  that  he  had  simply  invited 
these  men  to  his  farm  to  attend  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  game  birds.  When  asked 
what  the  arrangement  in  the  center  of 
the  floor  was,  Emerson  answered  that  it 
was  to  keep  the  crowd  back  when  the 
auctioneer  exhibited  each  bird. 

This  seemed  to  the  police  a 
very  flimsy  story,  but  they  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  accept  it.  They  saw  a  large 
number  of  game  birds  in  the  bam,  but  as  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  breeder  of  this  class  of 
fowl  and  claimed  the  lot  as  his  property,  they  did  not  seize  any  of  them.  They 
also  released  the  three  men  they  had  captured,  and  clambering  into  their  team 
drove  away,  leaving  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  guests  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  their 
expense. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Mr.  Emerson  that  there  had  been  no 
fights,  others  say  that  the  first  battle  of  the  main  was  on  at  the  very  moment  the 
police  drove  into  the  yard.  It  was  between  a  “hennie”  owned  by  Framingham  par¬ 
ties  and  a  black-red,  belonging  to  the  Brockton  contingent,  and  it  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  cock  fights  that  has  ever  taken  place.  The  birds  had  been  struggling 
for  supremacy  for  exactly  57  minutes  when  the  cry  of  “police”  was  raised. 

The  biggest  disappointment  to  the  crowd  was  that  the  police  had  not  de¬ 
layed  their  arrival  until  the  fight  could  have  been  ended.  Both  birds  were  badly 
punished.  Hundreds  of  dollars  were  wagered  on  the  battle. 

There  is  intense  feeling  in  the  town  against  Mr.  Emerson,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  came  to  Waltham  Wednesday  afternoon  and  had  an 
interview  with  Judge  Luce  of  the  District  Court.  This  town  official  said  that  if 
Mr.  Emerson  can  be  prosecuted,  the  authorities  will  push  the  case  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  law.  If  he  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  holding  a  cocking  main  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  punish  him  for  holding  an  auction  sale  without  a  license. 


H 

George  Emerson  raised  and  trained 
gamecocks  and  was  known  for  the  ille¬ 
gal  cockfights  held  in  his  barn  in  the 
700  block  of  Boston  Post  Road.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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To  Fred  Campbell  for  his  gift  of  the  “Oak  Ridge”  photo  album,  documenting 
Weston  estate  owner  Charles  Dean  and  his  estate  on  what  is  now  Byron  Road. 

To  Jim  Clark  for  his  gift  of  items  from  Clark’s  Dairy  including  a  small  bottle 
for  cream,  two  paper  milk  caps,  a  wooden  capper,  a  metal  milk  pail,  an  8  -  10 
quart  metal  milk  container  with  wooden  stopper,  and  ice  tongs. 

To  Tony  Micciche  of  Florentine  Frames  for  his  gift  of  a  print  of  the  watercolor 
“Weston  Railroad  Station”  by  Jack  Richardson. 

To  Mary  Pickard  Winsor  for  her  gift  of  ribbons  and  a  medal  won  by  her  father, 
Paul  Winsor  Jr.,  at  Weston  Athletic  Association  events  in  the  early  20th  century. 

To  Charlie  Hunt  for  copies  of  his  histories  “The  Country  Evening  Concert  Se¬ 
ries”  and  “The  Hunt  Family  Calendar.  From  1941  until  1979.” 

To  Inge  Engler  and  Betsy  Farquharson  for  postcards  sent  in  response  to  last 
Fall’s  Bulletin.  These  were  postcards  new  to  the  WHS  collection. 

To  Alice  McDonald  for  the  framed  block  print  of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern  by  F. 
Wenderoth  Saunders  &  6  1950s  aerial  photos  of  the  Blake  Estate  &  Mass  Pike. 

To  Henry  Files  for  the  police  jacket,  badge,  and  holster  belonging  to  his  father, 
Weston  Police  Chief  J.  Sumner  Viles. 

To  Guy  Dillaway  for  a  c.  1 870s  letter  to  Andrew  Fiske  with  envelope  and 
stamp  hand-cancelled  with  a  “W”  at  the  post  office  at  Cutting’s  store. 

To  Connie  Goldstein  for  her  1977  report  on  “The  Case  Estates  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,”  including  photographs  of  the  Case  Estates  from  that  year. 
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Modernism  in  Weston,  1930-1970 
Part  II 


This  reprint  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  combines  two  previous 
issues  devoted  to  Modernism  in  Weston  (Fall  2009  and  Spring  2010).  It  was 
printed  in  a  limited  edition  and  is  available  on  request  to  members  for  $5  and 
non-members  for  $10.  Below  is  the  Table  of  Contents  for  the  two  issues.  Page 
numbers  have  not  been  changed;  each  issue  has  page  numbers  1  to  36. 
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The  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  House  (1932-34)  at  74  Sudbury  Road  was  one  of  the  first 
International-style  houses  in  New  England.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mary  Field  Parker. 


Modernism  in  Weston,  1930-1970 

Part  I 


Editor's  Note:  This  issue  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
modern  architecture  in  Weston.  The  subject  will  be  continued  in  the  upcoming 
spring  issue,  and  we  hope  owners  of  modern  houses  will  contribute  stories  and 
photographs.  While  Weston  residents  generally  preferred  traditional  styles,  the 
town  has  one  of  the  first  New  England  examples  of  the  International  Style,  as 
well  as  individual  houses  by  such  well-known  modernists  as  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr, 


Carl  Koch,  and  Henry  Hoover.  Buyers  of  lots  in  the  Kendal  Common  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  required  to  design  in  the  modern  style,  and  the  present  King’s  Grant 
neighborhood  began  as  a  development  owned  by  Techbuilt  Inc.  Country  School, 
demolished  in  2002-03,  was  praised  as  a  model  for  a  new  school  type  and  won 
prestigious  awards. 

Today,  many  buyers  see  the  classic  one- story  1950s  modern  house  as  a  tear- 
down,  too  small  and  inadequate  for  today’s  families.  These  unassuming  houses, 
often  located  on  large  wooded  lots,  are  generally  replaced  with  new  Colonial  or 
Shingle-style  houses  many  times  their  size,  with  three-car  garages  and  large 
manicured  lawns.  Modern  houses  can  be  expensive  to  restore  and  maintain,  and 
they  often  require  specially  trained  contractors  and  hard-to-fnd  materials.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  preservation  is  that  we  no  longer  understand  and 
accept  the  philosophical  tenants  that  underlie  the  modernist  aesthetic. 

Weston  resident  and  architect  David  Fixler  advocates  for  the  preservation  of 
modern  buildings  as  president  of  DOCOMO  MO /New  England,  a  branch  of  the 
Paris-based  group  that  advocates  for  modern  architecture .  In  the  article  “ Mod¬ 
ern  and  Historic”  in  the  Harvard  Magazine  issue  of  September/ October  2007, 
Fixler  writes:  “ Modernism  was  about  encouraging  democratic  ideas,  including 
the  idea  that  everyone  can  live  well  and  live  on  a  modest  scale.  The  movement 
was  about  breaking  down  walls  and  opening  up  spaces  and  creating  better  com¬ 
munal  environments,  and  the  houses  were  meant  to  have  a  very  light  environ¬ 
mental  impact  on  the  land.  There  is  something  very  liberating  and  uplifting  about 
life  in  a  modern  house,  and  it  is  something  we  don ’t  want  to  lose  track  of,  espe¬ 
cially  given  the  general  push  toward  sustainability.” 

In  the  same  Harvard  Magazine  article,  Cambridge  architect  Mark  Mulligan 
points  to  the  lessons  that  modern  houses  can  teach  us  in  the  age  of  global  warm¬ 
ing.  They  make  efficient  use  of  space,  have  modest  footprints,  and  bring  in  natu¬ 
ral  light  and  garden  views,  thereby  turning  the  natural  world  into  “ extended  out¬ 
door  rooms.”  Writes  Mulligan,  “ A  1 ,200- square -foot  mid-century  modern  house 
is  the  opposite  of  today’s  5 ,000- square -foot  McMansion  in  terms  of  how  space  is 
valued  and  used.  It's  important  for  us  as  a  society  to  keep  these  smaller  modern 
houses,  because  they  move  us  away  from  the  culture  of  consumption.” 
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(Left)Front  elevation 
for  the  Walter  H. 

Trumbull  House  at 
12  Del l brook  Rd  by 
Hugh  Stubbins  Jr. 

(Right)  Rear  eleva¬ 
tion.  See  also  pages 
34  &  35.  Courtesy 
Special  Collections, 

Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design. 

Why  Save  Modern  Houses? 

“Modem  architecture  happens  to  be  in  disfavor  today  in  Massachusetts,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  greater  Boston  area  was  an  incubator  for  modem  design  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  1930s.  Given  this  current  antipathy  for  modernism,  the  preservation 
of  significant  buildings  of  the  modem  movement  is  an  important  challenge,  akin 
to  that  of  preserving  Victorian  architecture  fifty  years  ago.  Such  twentieth- 
century  structures  are  now  part  of  our  heritage.” 

Gary  Wolf,  AIA,  Weston  resident  and 
VP,  New  England  Chapter,  DOCOMOMO 

“Over  the  course  of  the  last  decade,  and  especially  in  the  last  several  years,  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  culture  and  architecture  of  mid-century  mod¬ 
ernism.  .  .  This  often  manifests  itself  as  nostalgia  for  an  era  of  certainty  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  future  and  modem  living.  But  it  has  lately  also  come  to  repre¬ 
sent.  .  .  a  sense  of  a  return  to  a  clean,  simple,  more  modest  and.  .  .  often  more 
environmentally  friendly  way  of  life. 

David  Fixler,  FAIA  Weston  resident  and 
President,  New  England  Chapter,  DOCOMOMO 
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Part  II:  Coming  in  Spring  2010 

A  1955  Tour  of  Contemporary  Houses 
Henry  B.  Hoover:  Lincoln’s  First  Modernist 
Hoover  house  list  and  interviews  with  owners 
Allen  Chapmen  and  the  Rivers  School 
1967  Weston  House  Tour. 

Other  Modem  Houses  in  Weston  -  send  us  your  photos  and  stories! 
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Modern  Architecture  in  Weston:  A  Time  Line 

1932-34  First  modem  house  in  Weston  built  for  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  at 
74  Sudbury  Rd,  designed  by  architect  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell 

1938  Walter  Gropius  builds  his  landmark  family  home  in  Lincoln 

1940  Ned  Goodell  designs  a  second  modem  house  in  Weston,  for  Flassler  and 
Margaret  Whitney  at  102  Sudbury  Rd 

1948  Post-War  building  boom  is  underway.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dwellings  in  Weston  increased  64  percent,  from  1,186  to  1,998 

1950  Weston  High  School  (now  Field  School)  opens,  designed  by  Weston  resi¬ 
dent  and  architect  Harold  Willis  of  Collens,  Willis  and  Beckonert 

1950-1957  Kendal  Common  develops  as  a  neighborhood  of  modem  houses, 
many  designed  by  pioneering  architect  Carl  Koch 

1954  Techbuilt  Inc.  purchases  250  acres  (now  Kings  Grant  neighborhood) 
About  two  dozen  Techbuilt  houses  are  constructed  between  1955  and  1959, 
most  on  Spruce  Hill  Road 

1955  Country  School  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  The  building  wins 
the  prestigious  J.  Harleston  Parker  Award  for  the  “most  beautiful  building”  in 
the  Boston  area  that  year. 

1955  Waltham  Hospital  Associates  sponsors  House  Tour  of  Modem  Houses  in 
Weston 

1957  Cambridge  School  Dining  Hall  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr 
1957  Techbuilt  Inc.  abandons  its  subdivision  plans  and  sells  its  land  in  Weston 
1960  Woodland  School  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr 

1960  Rivers  Country  Day  School  establishes  campus  in  Weston,  with  modem 
buildings  designed  by  Rem  Huygens  and  Allan  Chapman 

1961  New  Weston  High  School  opens,  designed  by  Alderman  &  MacNeish 

1967  The  DeCordova  Museum  in  Lincoln  sponsors  tour  of  modem  homes  in 
Weston 

1969  Weston  Junior  High  School  (now  Middle  School)  opens,  designed  by 
Cambridge  Seven  Associates 
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This  early  photograph  of  the 
front  entrance  of  the  Field 
House  at  74  Sudbury  Road 
shows  the  original  horizontal 
wood  siding.  Alternating  plain 
and  reeded  strips  of  wood  cre¬ 
ated  a  striped  pattern.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Field’s  daughter 
Mary,  these  stripes  were  origi¬ 
nally  painted  with  14  shades  of 
green  in  gradations  from  dark 
at  the  bottom  to  light  at  the  top. 
Courtesy  of  Mary’  Field  Parker. 


Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  and  the 
Field  House  on  Sudbury  Road 


The  roots  of  modernism  in  New  England  have  traditionally  been  traced  to  archi¬ 
tect  Walter  Gropius,  a  German  emigre  who  brought  with  him  Bauhaus  architec¬ 
ture — a  modernistic  style  that  does  away  with  decoration  and  emphasizes  func¬ 
tion.  Gropius,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  teach  at  Harvard  in  the  1930s, 
built  what  was  long  considered  the  first  house  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Lincoln  in  1937-38.  But  research  on  the  Field  House  in  Weston  by  architect  Ned 
Goodell,  done  in  the  early  2000s  when  the  house  was  threatened  with  demolition, 
has  established  that  Goodell  and  other  native-born  architects  designed  modem 
houses  that  pre-date  the  Gropius  House. 

Like  other  architects  of  his  time,  Edwin  B  Goodell  Jr.  (1893-1971),  a  1915 
graduate  of  the  MIT  School  of  Architecture,  was  trained  to  take  inspiration  from 
the  best  designs  of  the  past,  a  philosophy  known  as  Eclecticism.  From  1915  he 
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Rear  facade  of  the  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  House  (photo  taken  looking  northeast 
towards  Sudbury  Road).  Floor  plan  at  right.  Courtesy  of  Mary  Field  Parker. 


worked  in  the  prestigious  office  of  Gothicist  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Goodell  be¬ 
came  the  firm’s  expert  in  the  18th  century  Georgian  Revival  style,  designing  build¬ 
ings  for  schools  and  colleges  including  Williams,  Choate,  Exeter,  and  Wheaton. 

In  1931  Goodell  had  his  first  exposure  to  modernism  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he 
saw  examples  at  the  Paris  Worlds  Fair.  Traveling  through  Brittany  to  prepare  for 
two  French-style  commissions,  he  experienced  a  revelation  described  in  his  auto¬ 
biography: 

These  buildings  were  genuine — expressive  of  their  time — logical  in  their 
setting,  buildings  of  integrity.  Mine  would  be  make-believe  and  at  the 
very  best  only  stage  settings  to  please  some  false  desires  of  clients  who 
should  have  their  “show  off’  tendencies  analyzed  out  of  them. 

He  began  examining  the  modem  movement,  whose  proponents  believed  in  de¬ 
signing  with  the  best  materials  and  techniques  of  their  own  time: 

I  felt.  .  .1  had  discovered  what  was  at  the  heart  of  architecture.  .  .  In  Paris 
and  in  Brittany  I  came  to  see  that  all  great  work  had  been  true  to  its  time. 
...  I  have  been  doing  very  respectable  stage  scenery  but  really  betraying 
‘architecture.’” 

To  share  his  discovery,  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  “At  the  Heart  of  Architecture” 
(1935),  sold  in  museums  nationwide  as  one  of  the  Enjoy  Your  Museum  series. 

On  his  return,  despite  the  deepening  Depression,  Goodell  was  fortunate  to  be 
asked  to  design  a  house  for  the  Field  family,  whom  he  described  as  “extremely 
intelligent  clients.”  The  design  work  for  Richard  and  Caroline  Crosby  Field  be¬ 
gan  in  1932.  Richard  was  a  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  served  as  a 
Weston  selectman  and  moderator.  Caroline  majored  in  art  or  art  history  at  Bryn 
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Mawr  and  was  an  early  feminist  active  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Field  Parker,  recalls  that  she  would  do  unconventional  things, 
like  going  into  Weston  Center  wearing  blue  jeans.  The  Fields  knew  the  architect 
socially  and  became  intrigued  by  his  new  and  innovative  ideas.  Mary  Parker  be¬ 
lieves  that  having  a  modem  house  was  Caroline’s  idea;  and  the  money  would 
have  come  from  her  family,  as  Richard  was  just  starting  his  career. 

Mary  Parker  says  of  the  house  “It  was  about  as  far  out  as  anything  could  be.  Peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  build  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  all  that  glass.”  She  recalls  curious  peo¬ 
ple  pressing  their  faces  against  the  huge  living  room  windows  to  see  what  the 
house  looked  like  inside.  The  plan  has  three  wings,  for  adults,  children,  and  serv¬ 
ice  (kitchen,  breakfast  room,  and  maid’s  rooms),  radiating  from  a  double-height 
octagon  living  room  with  twin  fireplaces.  A  “tower  room”  was  the  only  second- 
level  space.  Parker  says  the  family  was  very  happy  in  the  house  and  loved  its  in¬ 
teresting  layout  and  many  windows,  which  were  unusually  large  for  the  time. 

Unlike  European  examples  of  the  1930s  International  Style,  which  had  smooth 
neutral-colored  exterior  walls,  the  Field  house  exterior  was  made  of  horizontal 
wood  siding  alternating  smooth  and  reeded  strips  of  cypress  to  create  a  striped 
pattern.  It  was  originally  painted  14  shades  of  green,  in  gradations  from  dark  at 
the  bottom  to  light  at  the  top,  to  blend  into  the  landscape.  After  a  time,  the  Fields 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  paint  shades,  but  they  always  kept  it  green.  The  door 
was  bright  red.  Modernist  scholar  Helene  Lipstadt  has  argued  that  the  Goodell 
house  fits  a  recently  expanded  definition  of  the  International  Style  and  represents 
the  first  use  of  two  New  England  regional  characteristics  in  modernism:  local 
fieldstone  and  screened  porches. 

In  2000,  the  property  was  listed  for  sale  and  marketed  as  a  tear-down.  The  own¬ 
ers  applied  for  a  demolition  permit,  and  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  im¬ 
mediately  alerted  the  preservation  community.  The  house  attracted  state  and  na- 
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Edwin  B.  "Ned”  Goodell  (1893-1971) 


tional  media  attention.  Weston  resident  and 
architect  Gary  Wolf,  vice-president  of  the 
preservation  group  DOCOMOMO,  nomi¬ 
nated  the  Field  House  to  the  Ten  Most  En¬ 
dangered  properties  in  Massachusetts  list 
compiled  annually  by  Historic  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  2001  it  became  the  first  modem 
house  so  listed.  At  that  time,  research  was 
done  to  determine  what  other  houses  in 
New  England  might  have  predated  Good- 
ell’s  Field  House.  Only  three  or  four  others 
have  been  identified,  and  Goodell’s  has 
been  called  “arguably  the  most  significant 
example  of  the  practice  of  modernism  in 
Massachusetts  by  native-born  architects 
well  before  Gropius.”  In  2003  the  house  was  sold  to  the  present  owners,  who 
have  chosen  to  preserve  it. 


Interestingly,  Goodell  did  not  abandon  the  Colonial  style.  He  lived  in  Wayland  in 
an  old  farmhouse.  He  is  known  for  his  architectural  drawings  of  the  Wayside  Inn 
in  Sudbury  after  a  disastrous  1955  fire  and  for  his  work  on  the  West  Barnstable 
Meeting  House  on  Cape  Cod.  He  later  did  reproductions  of  18th  century  houses, 
including  a  Weston  example  at  42  Ripley  Lane  in  1958. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


Ned  Goodell  de¬ 
signed  this  house  at 
102  Sudbury  Road 
for  Hassler  and 
Margaret  Whitney, 
completed  in  1940. 
Hassler  Whitney  was 
a  mathematics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Harvard. 
Many  modern  house 
owners  were  profes¬ 
sors  or  scientists. 
Photo  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009. 
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Modern  Houses  in  Weston  by  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  Jr. 


*Richard  and  Caroline  Crosby  Field  House  .  74  Sudbury  Road  (1932-34) 

Goodell  also  designed  the  addition  of  1968. 

*Hassler  and  Margaret  Whitney  House.  102  Sudbury  Road  (1938-19401 
Hassler  Whitney  was  a  mathematics  professor  at  Harvard.  Restored  and  updated 
in  1 998  by  Louis  and  Kate  Morgans  Hruska. 

*Dr.  Joseph  A.  and  Jane  Holmes  House.  29  Summer  Street  (1954) 

*  still  standing 
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6)  NB:  The  Field  House  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Goodell-designed  Field 
Farm  in  Williamstown,  MA,  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and  operated 
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Kendal  Common:  “An  Adventure  in  Living” 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  2003  area  form  prepared  by  Pamela  Fox  for 
the  Weston  Historical  Commission  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

Kendal  Common  is  one  of  several  post- World  War  II  subdivisions  in  the  Boston 
area  where  all  houses  were  built  in  the  modem  style.  These  neighborhoods  at¬ 
tracted  young  couples  interested  in  modem  architecture  and  looking  for  a  new 
way  to  live — at  affordable  prices.  Other  nearby  examples  of  post-war  modernist 
communities  include  Six  Moon  Hill  and  Five  Fields  in  Lexington  and  Conantum 
in  Concord.  The  Kendal  Common  neighborhood  is  important  architecturally  be¬ 
cause  of  the  involvement  of  Carl  Koch  and  other  Boston  architects  with  connec¬ 
tions  to  Harvard  and  MIT. 

Historically,  Kendal  Common  is  unusual  in  Weston  because  of  its  organization  as 
a  “semi  cooperative”  and  its  strong  sense  of  community.  Each  property  owner 
owns  a  share  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  giving  them  voting  rights  concerning 
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ARCHITECTS 


Carl  Koch 

Robert  Woods  Kennedy 
Walter  F.  Bogner 
Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Jr, 
Hugh  Stubbins 
Architects  Collaborative 


The  Kendal  Common  land 
had  been  part  of  the  Trapelo 
Golf  Club,  established  in 
1931.  In  1946,  the  54-acre 
golf  course  was  sold  to  the  Cambridge  School  of  Weston,  which  bordered  it  to 
the  north.  The  school  kept  some  of  the  land  for  its  own  use  and  invited  Carl  Koch 
to  help  plan  for  the  remaining  40  acres.  According  to  one  resident,  Koch  had  an 
option  to  buy  the  land  but  did  not  exercise  it.  Dan  Fogel,  one  of  the  early  resi¬ 
dents,  recalled  that  Koch  started  with  a  list  of  people  who  had  come  to  him  ask¬ 
ing  about  designing  a  modem  house  About  a  dozen  people  attended  his  first 
meeting  to  discuss  developing  a  cooperative  community.  Others  were  brought  in 
through  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  at  MIT,  newspaper  ads,  signs  on  Lexington 
Street,  and  word  of  mouth. 


(Left)  Kendal  Common  mar¬ 
keting  brochure  from  about 
1952.  The  brochure  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  community’  service 
by  resident  Dan  Fogel,  who 
was  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  (Right  page)  Detail 
from  the  Kendal  Common 
brochure,  showing  houses 
built  or  planned  by  that  time. 
Courtesy  of  Arthur  Uh/irJr. 


the  common  land.  The  group 
votes  a  small  annual  assess¬ 
ment  that  takes  care  of  main¬ 
taining  and  paying  taxes  on 
the  common  land.  A  large 
number  of  original  owners 
were  young  academics  and 
scientists  from  diverse  ethnic 
and  religious  backgrounds, 
with  little  money  but  much 
energy  and  idealism. 


The  following  eight  men  became  the  original  incorporators  and  stockholders  of 
Kendal  Common,  Inc.,  which  was  established  in  December  1948:  Frank  A.  Bar¬ 
nes,  Mario  Castillo,  Setsuo  Dairiki,  Everett  A.  Grant,  Ranulf  W.  Gras,  Arthur 
Lane  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Marden,  and  J.  Earl  Thomas  Jr.  Six  of  the  eight  lived  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  All  but  one,  Ranulf  Gras,  went  on  to  build  houses  in  the  new  develop¬ 
ment.  The  corporation  raised  the  money  and  purchased  the  parcel  in  1949.  The 
life  of  the  corporation  was  initially  limited  to  50  years,  but  its  charter  has  since 
been  extended. 
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Before  buying  the  land,  the  group  met  frequently  in  Cambridge  to  talk  about  how 
they  wanted  to  live  and  raise  their  children.  The  young  couples  didn’t  want  their 
proposed  development  to  look  like  a  typical  subdivision  and  were  ready  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  architectural  concepts.  They  were  environmentally  conscious, 
with  strong  concerns  about  preserving  wildlife  and  the  natural  landscape.  They 
wanted  a  place  where  their  children  could  play  together.  They  were  interested  in 
self-sufficiency  and  in  making  what  they  needed.  Their  monetary  resources  were 
limited.  Above  all,  they  wanted  to  create  a  sense  of  community.  No  fences  were 
allowed  in  Kendal  Common.  Their  progressive  views  on  “community  building” 
mirrored  the  philosophy  of  Cambridge  School  headmaster  John  J.R.  French,  after 
whom  French  Road  is  named. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  buyers  of  lots  in  Kendal  Common,  arranged 
by  date  of  land  purchase.  Occupations  are  listed  when  known.  An  asterisk  (*) 
indicates  that  the  original  land  buyer  built  a  house  in  Kendal  Common.  If  the 


THE  MARDEN  HOUSE 


THE  proposed  MARCHAND  HOUSE 


original  lot  owner  did  not  build  a 
house,  the  second  owner  is  also  indi¬ 
cated.  The  list  is  heavy  with  scientists, 
mathematicians  and  engineers,  many 
of  whom  taught  at  MIT,  Harvard,  or 
Brandeis. 

Arthur  Lane  Jr  .  Nov  21.  1949* 
Theodore  A.  Kalin.  Dec.  7,  1949* 

M.  Thomas  Stantial.  May  11,  1950* 
(professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
Dept,  MIT) 

Jay  L.  Hoffman.  July,  1950  (lot  sold  to 
Grace  Bissonette.  nurse,  and  Elizabeth 
McDermott,  accountant) 

Edmund  .1.  Jaskulski.  July  11,  1950 
(lot  sold  to  Perry  Veinot,  a  salesman) 

J.  Earl  Thomas.  Jr..  July  5,  1950* 
(Professor  of  Physics  at  Harvard) 
Ranulf  W.  Gras.  July  5,  1950  (lot  sold 
to  Gregory  MacDougall,  instructor  at 
Brandeis,  probably  in  modem  dance) 
Everett  A.  Grant.  July  5,  1950*  (law¬ 
yer)  (His  parents  also  lived  here;  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  engineer) 

Mario  Castillo.  July  5,  1950*  (chem¬ 
ist,  MIT) 

Norman  B.  Saunders.  July  24,  1950* 
(engineer) 

Daniel  Fogel.  July  24,  1950*  (adver¬ 
tising) 
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(Left)  Kendal  Common  residents 
Mario  Castillo  and  Earl  Thomas 
prepare  a  sign  on  Lexington  Street 
to  advertise  the  Kendal  Common 
lots.  Courtesy  of  Andrew1  Tabak. 


M.  Erich  Reissner.  July  24,  1950*  (Professor  of  Mathematics  at  MIT) 
Walter  E.  Marchand.  Aug.  7,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Joseph  Sedik,  electrical  engineer) 
Robert  H.  Marden.  August  7,  1950  (teacher  at  Harvard) 

Frank  A.  Barnes.  Aug.  10,  1950*  (teacher  and  researcher) 

Frederick  J.  Emminegger.  Aug.  10,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Ralph  Waniek,  physicist) 

Eli  Z.  Rubin.  Aug.  24,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Political  Science  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Brandeis) 

Setsuo  Dairiki.  Aug.  24,  1950*  (electrical  engineer  at  the  Lab  for  Electronics) 
Chia-Chio  Lin.  Nov.  1,  1950*  (Professor  at  MIT,  probably  math  or  physics) 
Svdnev  Theodore  Guild  Jr..  March  17,  1955*  (banker  and  later  consultant  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little) 

John  Thomas  O’Brien.  Nov.  19,  1955  (lot  sold  to  Spinelli) 

Richard  E.  Seguin.  Nov.  26,  1955  (mechanical  and  structural  engineer) 


Founding  members  took  care  of  legal  work,  engineering,  planting  the  common 
land,  and  record  keeping.  Everett  Grant  served  as  the  lawyer  and  contact  person. 
Some  members  worked  on  the  construction  of  their  own  houses,  with  help  from 
neighbors  on  carpentry  or  electrical  work.  The  neighborhood  had  its  own  version 
of  the  “lawn  party,”  where  everyone  labored  to  remove  rocks  from  a  front  yard, 
then  graded  and  seeded  it.  Communal  work  was  encouraged  not  just  to  save 
money  but  also  to  build  ties  within  the  community.  Resident  Dan  Fogel  called  it 
“an  adventure  in  living.” 


A  landscape  architect  developed  planting  plans  for  the  edges  of  roads  and  chose 
highbush  cranberry  and  honeysuckle  to  attract  birds  and  wildlife.  Because  the 
property  had  been  a  golf  course,  the  houses  stood  out  in  the  barren  landscape  un¬ 
til  small  new  trees  began  to  mature.  The  common  land  included  a  vernal  pool 
used  by  the  children  for  ice  skating  and  for  summer-time  activities  like  floating 
rafts.  The  group  planned  to  have  a  children’s  playground,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  and  common  house  for  social  activities,  but  only  the  playground  was  built. 
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Later,  Kendal  Common  Inc.  provided  partial  funding  for  a  swimming  pool  at  the 
Cambridge  School  in  return  for  rights  to  use  the  school’s  pool  and  tennis  courts. 

Prospective  buyers  had  to  be  approved  by  existing  shareholders,  but  this  process 
appears  to  have  involved  welcoming  newcomers  rather  than  screening  them.  As 
one  early  resident  put  it,  “If  you  were  interested  in  this  kind  of  architecture,  you 
were  welcome.”  The  neighborhood  included  Japanese,  Chinese,  Mexican,  and 
Jewish  residents,  an  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  unusual  for  Weston  at  that 
time. 

Plans  for  at  least  one  house  were  not  approved.  The  Ranulf  Gras  house,  shown  in 
an  early  promotional  brochure,  was  going  to  be  a  solar  house  and  had  one  com¬ 
plete  elevation  covered  with  black  glass  panels,  facing  the  cul  de  sac.  This  was 
considered  out-of-place;  and  the  Grases  sold  the  lot  and  moved  to  Lincoln,  where 
they  helped  start  another  development  of  modem  houses. 

The  neighborhood  has  been  described  as  “very  friendly  but  not  intrusive.”  The 
women  in  the  neighborhood  stayed  home,  and  children  were  free  to  play  under 
their  watchful  eye.  Kendal  Common  has  been  described  as  a  “wonderftil  place  to 
bring  up  children.”  One  long-time  resident  recalls  that  in  the  early  years  there 
were  45  to  50  children  in  the  neighborhood  under  age  18.  They  played  outside 
after  school  each  day,  and  one  resident  recalled  that  her  children  went  to  Cat 
Rock  or  Bear  Hill  and  they  didn’t  ever  worry  until  supper  time. 

The  neighborhood  had  Halloween  and  Christmas  parties,  Fourth  of  July  and  La¬ 
bor  Day  picnics,  progressive  dinners,  scavenger  hunts,  “com  roasts”  and  other 
events  to  bring  people  together.  Shareholders’  meetings  are  still  held  annually, 
and  each  spring  a  day  is  still  set  aside  to  clean  up  the  neighborhood,  rake,  prune 


(Right)  Kendal 
Common  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  semi¬ 
cooperative.  Each 
lot  owner  is  a 
shareholder  in  the 
corporation,  with 
voting  rights  and 
shared  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  maintaining 
the  common  land. 
Courtesy  of  Andrew 
Tabak. 
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(Left)  Mario  Castillo  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Consuello  and  Martha.  Courtesy 
of  Castillo  family  and  Andrew  Tahak 


(Right)  Top  row:  Bob  Fogel, 
John  Reissner,  and  Lawrence 
Saunders.  Center:  Side  Stantial; 
Bottom  row:  Chris  Marden, 
David  Fogel,  and  Holly  Saun¬ 
ders  (c.  1951-52).  (Below  left) 
Stantial  girls  with  dog  Taffy  c. 
1952-53;  (Below  right)  Eva  Re¬ 
issner,  center,  with  Stantial  girls, 
1951.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Ta- 
bak. 
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(Above)  Santa  Clans  visits  the  Grant  House,  c.  1952.  Courtesy  of  Arthur  U hi ir  Jr  and 
Andrew  Tabak.  (Below)  Thomas  and  Florence  Stantial  with  their  daughters  at  their 
35th  wedding  anniversary^,  February  1977.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Tabak. 
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(Left)  Skating  at 
Kendal  Common 
Pond,  c.  1952-53. 
Courtesy  of  An¬ 
drew  Tab  a  k . 
(Right  page) 
Cover  from  Ken¬ 
dal  Common  in¬ 
formational  bro¬ 
chure  c.  1949, 
Courtesy  of  An¬ 
drew  Tabak. 


and  cut  down  trees.  Many  of  the  original  owners  were  active  in  town  government 
but  they  have  been  described  as  less  “politically-oriented”  than  Spruce  Hill  Road 
residents  and  more  private  in  their  opinions  on  politics. 

The  utopian  spirit  of  Kendal  Common  is  expressed  in  the  1952  brochure  “KEN¬ 
DAL  COMMON... building  towards  a  better  life,”  designed  by  one  of  the  original 
residents,  advertising  man  Daniel  Fogel.  The  first  page,  entitled  “Kendal  Com¬ 
mon:  LAND  +  AN  IDEA”  expressed  the  goal:  “modem  homes  with  all  their 
freedom  and  color  and  sun  .  .  .  among  neighborly  people  who  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  doing  things  together.” 


Architecture  in  Kendal  Common 

Kendal  Common  includes  22  houses  on  four  streets,  Kendal  Common  Road,  Ellis 
Road,  French  Road,  and  North  Avenue.  Two  additional  lots  on  North  Avenue 
were  never  developed  because  of  wetlands.  Commonly  owned  land  at  the  comer 
of  Ellis  and  Kendal  Common  Road  contains  a  vernal  pool  and  neighborhood 
playground.  Three  of  the  Kendal  Common  houses  are  located  just  over  the  town 
line  in  Waltham.  All  22  houses  were  built  between  1950  and  1960. 

All  of  the  houses  were  architect-designed  or  adapted  from  standard  plans  by  ar¬ 
chitectural  firms.  For  a  time,  Carl  Koch  and  Associates  was  the  only  firm  allowed 
to  design  houses  in  the  new  development.  Plans  were  reviewed  by  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  corporation  to  insure 
variety  within  the  modernist 
vocabulary.  The  board  did 
not  allow  more  than  two  of 
any  given  house  design. 

Houses  include  both  flat- 
roof  and  gabled-roof  types 
and  are  one  or  two  stories. 

Carl  Koch  was  one  of  the 
leading  modem  architects  of 
the  post-war  period  (see 
next  article  for  biographical 
information).  He  also  taught 
at  MIT.  The  following  13 
Kendal  Common  houses 
were  built  between  1950 
and  1957  from  designs  by 
Koch  or  his  firm,  either  as 
custom  designs  or  from 
standard  Koch  plans  that 
had  been  built  elsewhere: 

1)  Arthur  Lane  Jr.  House 
(c.1950,  One  North  Avenue)  1st  house  completed 

2)  Harry  and  Jesse  Grant  and  Everett  Grant  House  (1950,  16  Kendal  Com¬ 
mon  Rd),  2nd  house  completed 

3)  Mario  and  Gene  Castillo  House  (1950,  40  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

4)  Theodore  Kalin  House  (c.  1950-51,  1481  Main  St.  Waltham) 

5)  Daniel  Fogel  House  (c.  1950-51,  1489  Main  St.,  Waltham) 

6)  Robert  and  Helen  Marden  House  (1951,  30  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

7)  M.  Erich  and  Johanna  Reissner  House  (1951,  3  Ellis  Rd) 

8)  Setsuo  and  Norma  Dairiki  House  (1951,  45  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

9)  Thomas  and  Florence  Stantial  House  (1951,  23  Kendal  Common  Rd- 
standard  plan) 

10)  Earl  Jr.  and  Betty  Thomas  House  (1952,  49  Kendal  Common  Rd).  This 
plan  had  previously  been  built  in  the  Conantum  development  in  Concord 

11)  Frank  and  Beatrice  Barnes  House  (1953,  7  French  Rd)  Techbuilt 

12)  Ralph  and  Doris  Waniek  House  (1956,  46  Kendal  Common  Rd)  Tech¬ 
built 

13)  Lin  House  (1957,  8  French  Rd) 

In  a  2003  interview  with  Pam  Fox,  Helen  Marden  recalled  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  decided  to  paint  their  exterior  cedar  siding  red,  because  they  “didn’t  want  it 
to  look  like  every  other  contemporary.”  According  to  Mrs.  Marden,  “Carl  Koch 
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(Above)  The  Reissner  house,  c.  1952,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  neighborhood. 
Courtesy  of  Arthur  UhlirJr.  and  Andrew  Tabak. 


didn’t  like  it  [the  color]  at  all.”  Gene  Castillo  described  how  she  and  her  husband 
Mario  did  much  of  the  finishing  of  their  house  and  lived  in  the  lower  section  until 
it  was  completed.  Mario  built  the  chimney  and  Gene  put  up  most  of  the  exterior 
siding  and  did  the  wallboard  and  painting. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Kendal  Common  board  expanded  the  group  of  architects 
that  prospective  buyers  could  use.  The  new  list  included  not  only  Carl  Koch  and 
Associates  but  also  Robert  Woods  Kennedy,  The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC), 
Compton  and  Pierce,  Hugh  A.  Stubbins  Jr,  Carleton  R.  Richmond  Jr,  Walter  F. 
Bogner,  and  Morehouse  and  Chesley,  an  impressive  group  of  leaders  within  the 
modernist  movement  in  Boston.  Their  names  were  printed  on  a  1952  promotional 
brochure  and  on  Kendal  Common  Inc.  letterheads.  Only  the  first  four  firms  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  actually  designed  houses  in  Kendal  Common. 

Robert  Woods  Kennedy  (1911-1985)  designed  three  houses  in  the  neighborhood: 

1)  The  MacDougall  House  (1955,  12  Ellis  Rd) 

2)  The  Bissonnette/McDermott  House  (1955,  17  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

3)  The  Fuchs  House  (1955,  9  Ellis  Rd) 

Kennedy,  an  award-winning  architect  and  author,  was  the  first  American  architect 
to  work  for  Walter  Gropius  after  he  relocated  to  the  United  States  in  the  1930s. 
Kennedy  taught  architecture  at  MIT  and  designed  modem  apartment  buildings, 
factories,  stores,  and  theaters;  but  he  is  primarily  known  as  an  architect  of  private 
residences.  According  to  his  obituary  in  the  Boston  Globe ,  he  “integrated  the  In¬ 
ternational  Style  with  New  England  vernacular  architecture”  and  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  Japanese  and  Middle  Eastern  influences  in  some  of  his  work.  He  wrote  Art 
of  its  Design ,  published  in  1953,  and  an  autobiography  A  Classical  Language. 
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Three  houses  were  designed  by  The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC): 

1)  The  Seguin  House  (1957,  at  3  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

2)  The  Veinot  House  (1955,  31  North  Ave) 

3)  The  Saunders  House  (completed  1960, 15  Ellis  Rd) 

TAC  was  formed  in  1945  as  an  association  of  eight  architects:  Walter  Gropius, 
Norman  and  Jean  Fletcher,  John  and  Sarah  Harkness,  Robert  McMillan,  Louis 
McMillen,  and  Benjamin  Thompson.  This  original  association,  presiding  over  a 
staff  of  nearly  100,  remained  intact  until  the  1960s.  The  Harvard-  and  Yale- 
trained  group,  some  Gropius’s  own  students,  utilized  a  teamwork  approach.  The 
firm  was  well-known  for  its  work  on  major  housing  and  educational  buildings 
including  the  Harkness  Common  and  Harvard  Graduate  Center,  much  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  and  the  University  of  Baghdad.  In  1995,  when  the  firm  closed  its 
doors,  Boston  Globe  architecture  critic  Robert  Campbell  wrote:  “TAC  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  collaborative  ideal,  and  was  always  more  interested  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  than  creating  images.  Among  its  best  works,  in  fact,  is  one  of  its  most  mod¬ 
est:  the  community  of  modem  houses  the  founders  and  friends  built  for  them¬ 
selves  at  Six  Moon  Hill  in  Lexington — another  kind  of  collaborative. .  . 

Richard  Seguin  described  how  his  “American  International  Style”  house  proto¬ 
type,  known  as  the  “Mill  House,”  was  a  TAC  design.  The  Seguins  had  seen  a  fin¬ 
ished  version  at  the  Five  Fields  development  but  were  unable  to  afford  the  archi¬ 
tect  fees.  In  August  1956,  the  Mill  House  was  featured  in  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  Seguins  were  able  to  obtain  plans  and  specifications  from  the 


Kendal  Common  children  (Saunders,  Thomas,  Castillo,  and  Marden)  at  the  Grant 
house  at  Christmastime,  c. 1954-55.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Tabak. 
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magazine  for  a  small  charge.  Richard  Seguin,  an  engineer,  redrew  the  plans  in 
mirror  image.  The  Seguins  purchased  their  modem-style  sofa,  tables,  and  chairs 
at  Design  Research,  the  ground-breaking  Cambridge  furnishings  store. 

For  the  Jeanne  and  Norman  Saunders  House  at  15  Ellis  Road  (1959-60),  owner 
Norman  Saunders  went  to  The  Architects  Collaborative  and  got  what  he  under¬ 
stood  was  an  original  Gropius  design  for  a  house  in  Five  Fields  in  Lexington.  He 
worked  with  an  architect  from  TAC  to  modify  the  plan  for  the  Saunders  family. 
Saunders,  a  professional  engineer  and  inventor,  named  his  house  Experimental 
Manor  and  continued  to  modify  it  for  decades.  An  early  solar  house,  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  energy-saving  features  were  described  in  the  1980  book  Solar  Houses 
for  a  Cold  Climate.  According  to  Saunders,  the  house  was  designed  using  1 0-foot 
modular  units.  It  is  oriented  due  south  and  the  room  layout  was  planned  to  work 
with  nature  and  capture  sunlight  and  cooling  breezes.  The  south  wall  was  largely 
glass.  It  has  had  at  least  five  different  solar  collection  roof  designs  over  the  years, 
combining  different  materials  and  designs  in  an  effort  to  correct  various  prob¬ 
lems.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  pumice  aggregate  concrete  block,  chosen  for  its 
heat-storage  and  insulating  capability.  Saunders  felt  that  the  heat  loss  was  proba¬ 
bly  less  than  from  “any  other  wall  in  town.” 

Two  houses  in  Kendal  Common  were  built  by  Richard  Pierce  of  the  firm  Comp¬ 
ton  and  Pierce: 

1)  The  Guild  House  (1955,  4  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

2)  The  Sedik  House  (1958, 11  French  Rd,  heavily  altered  in  1983) 

Pierce  studied  architecture  at  MIT  and  developed  the  modem  community  of  Pea¬ 
cock  Farm  in  Lexington.  He  designed  what  is  known  as  the  Peacock  Farm  house, 
a  modem  split  level  with  a  plan  that  was  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  sloping  sites. 
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Techbui/t  Inc.  was  a  Cambridge  corporation  that  designed  non-traditional  houses  in  modular 
units.  This  image  is  from  an  undated  company  brochure.  Spruce  Hill  Road  was  different  from 
Kendal  Common,  in  that  Kendal  Common  was  developed  by  an  association  and  Spruce  Hill 
Road  was  developed  by  Techbuilt,  Inc.  functioning  as  a  commercial  developer  and  builder. 
Courtesv  Boston  Public  Librarv,  Fine  Arts  Department. 


Spruce  Hill  Road: 

Carl  Koch  and  the  Techbuilt  Inc  Subdivision 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  2003  area  form  prepared  by  Pamela  Fox  for 
the  Weston  Historical  Commission  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

Spruce  Hill  Road  was  the  first  complete  new  road  to  be  laid  out  and  developed 
within  the  large  post- World  War  II  subdivision  now  known  as  King's  Grant.  The 
20  original  houses  were  constructed  in  the  mid-  to  late- 1950s  by  Techbuilt  Inc,  a 
Cambridge-based  corporation  that  created  the  modem-style  “Techbuilt”  proto¬ 
type  house  under  the  direction  of  architect  Carl  Koch.  Techbuilt  houses  exem¬ 
plify  many  of  the  principals  of  the  modem  movement  including  flexible  design, 
open  floor  plans,  use  of  new  technology,  openness  to  the  outside,  and  minimal 
impact  on  the  land.  The  company  utilized  pre-fabrication  and  modular  systems  to 
reduce  costs.  Techbuilt  Inc.  was  a  manifestation  of  a  larger  movement  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  metropolitan  area,  led  by  Koch  and  others,  to  create  affordable  communities 
that  were  modem  not  only  in  architecture  but  also  in  spirit. 
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The  Techbuilt  House:  “A  Design  for  Living” 


The  prototype  Techbuilt  house,  built  in  1953,  reflected  a  decade  of  concentrated 
work  and  experimentation  by  Carl  Koch,  one  of  the  leading  modem  architects  of 
the  postwar  period.  Koch  received  his  undergraduate  and  architectural  degrees 
from  Harvard  and  set  up  an  office  practice  in  1939.  His  interest  in  new  housing 
types  led  to  his  work  from  1946  to  1949  on  the  Acorn  House,  a  factory-fabricated 
home  delivered  to  the  site  from  the  company  headquarters  in  Concord.  Beginning 
in  1952,  he  designed  a  series  of  low-cost,  semi-factory-built,  one-  and  two-story 
house  plans  for  Techbuilt  Inc.  In  the  mid-1950s,  when  the  Weston  houses  were 
being  built,  Koch  was  president  of  Techbuilt,  Inc.  Beginning  in  1951,  Koch  was 
involved  in  the  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  100  houses  on  a  190-acre 
site  in  Concord  called  Conantum. 

Techbuilt,  Inc.  was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  combine  modem  architecture 
with  pre-fabricated  construction  techniques.  The  company  described  its  house  as 
“a  design  for  living”  that  “frees  the  family  from  the  confines  of  space  designed 
for  the  statistically  average  family  and  affords  instead  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an 
expression  of  individual  living  requirements.”  Because  of  the  post-and  beam 
construction,  interior  partitions  could  be  placed  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  family. 
Houses  had  wide  expanses  of  glass.  The  “pleasant,  sun-filled  rooms”  often  had 
sliding  glass  doors,  which  added  to  the  experience  of  indoor-outdoor  living.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  on  family  needs — not  just  physical  and  social  needs  but  also  the  needs 
of  the  “mind  and  spirit.”  The  goal  was  a  house  that  would  encourage  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  enjoyable  family  life  as  well  as  accommodate  changing  needs  over  time. 

The  company  touted  the  “freshness  of  design”  offered  by  the  new  modernist  aes¬ 
thetic.  The  stark  white  surfaces  of  the  earlier  International  Style  were  replaced  by 
combinations  of  wood  clapboards,  shingles,  or  brick,  allowing  houses  to  be  better 
integrated  into  the  landscape  rather  than  standing  out  as  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Company  literature  described  the  two-story  Techbuilt  House  as  a  “completely 
new  kind  of  two-level  house”  that  utilized  every  cubic  foot  of  space  and  thus 
provided  more  space  for  less  money. 

Techbuilt  houses  were  built  on  concrete  slabs  and  had  no  basement  and  no 
“space-  wasting  attic”  or  costly  dormers.  Brochures  pointed  out  that  Techbuilt 
houses  combined  the  economies  of  a  two-story  house  with  the  low  silhouette  of  a 
one-story  house.  This  low  silhouette  conveyed  the  feeling  of  “belonging  to  the 
land”  that  was  part  of  the  modernist  aesthetic.  The  modem  philosophy  empha¬ 
sized  minimizing  impacts  on  the  land. 

While  company  literature  tended  to  emphasize  style  and  livability,  the  Techbuilt 
house  was  also  developed  to  be  built  quickly  and  cheaply  during  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  when  housing  was  scarce.  The  price  of  the  houses  was  lower  per 
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(Left,  above)  This 
house  at  36  Spruce 
Hill  Road,  built  by 
James  and  Agatha 
“Gay”  Fay  in  1955- 
56,  remains  largely 
unaltered.  Part  of  the 
visual  interest  of  the 
Techbuilt  houses 
derives  from  the  re¬ 
lationship  between 
the  clapboard  or 
shingle  surfaces,  the 
fixed  or  paired  win¬ 
dow  modules,  and 
the  painted  span¬ 
drels.  The  roofs  have 
wide  overhangs  that 
block  direct  sun  in 
summer.  (Below) 
James  Fay  in  his 
living  room,  Decem¬ 
ber,  2009.  Each 
Techbuilt  house  had 
a  brick  fireplace. 
Photos  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009. 


square  foot  than  traditional  houses  because  the  modules  were  pre-fabricated  and 
materials  and  interior  finishes  were  simple  and  inexpensive. 

According  to  company  literature,  the  Techbuilt  house  achieved  instant  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  significant  advance  in  housing.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
designated  it  as  the  “Best  Development  House”  and  the  New  York  Times  called  it 
“The  People’s  Choice.”  The  construction  method  was  featured  in  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  televised  on  the  Ford  Foundation’s  TV  Radio  Workshop  over  its  na¬ 
tionwide  “Excursion”  and  “Omnibus”  programs. 
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James  Fay,  interview  with  Pamela  Fox,  April  2003. 

James  Fay  came  to  Boston  from  Ithaca,  where  he  taught  at  Cornell,  to  take 
a  position  as  a  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  MIT.  He  had  built 
his  own  contemporary-style  house  in  Ithaca  and  wanted  to  build  in  Boston. 
He  and  his  wife  Agatha  (“Gay”)  had  five  children,  and  a  sixth  was  born  in 
Weston.  They  looked  at  various  types  of  houses  but  wanted  a  contempo¬ 
rary.  Fay  contacted  Techbuilt  in  the  spring  of  1955.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  as 
he  had  accepted  the  position  at  MIT.  Techbuilt  promised  to  build  his  house 
in  six  months,  but  it  took  almost  a  year.  The  construction  foreman,  Bob 
Brownell,  supervised  the  work  and  also  built  a  house  for  himself.  There 
was  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  the  owners  concerning  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  construction  deadlines  and  some  problems  with  the  houses 
themselves. 

The  Fay  house  was  six  modules  wide  at  the  gable  end  and  12  modules  long 
(24  ’  X  48).  The  1225-square-foot  house  was  the  largest  size  available  in 
the  mid-1950s.  The  family  customized  their  floor  plan  to  accommodate  an 
entry,  kitchen,  dining  room/alcove,  two  bedrooms  and  a  full  bath  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  bedrooms,  a  bathroom,  and  a  large  living  area  on  the 
second  floor.  Fay  remembers  how  the  modules  were  delivered  on  large 
trucks  and  put  together  on  site,  block  by  block.  The  roof  also  came  in  pre¬ 
assembled  modules. 

The  Fays  liked  the  house  because  there  was  “ plenty  of  room  ’’for  their  six 
children.  It  had  an  open  floor  plan  and  was  open  to  the  outside,  especially 
on  the  south  side,  where  there  were  many  large  windows.  The  wide  over¬ 
hang  blocked  direct  sun  in  summer.  The  house  had  none  of  the  special  en¬ 
ergy  saving  features  that  became  commonplace  by  the  1970s,  such  as  fi¬ 
berglass  insulation  and  storm  windows.  However,  Fay  feels  that  it  was 
probably  more  energy ;  efficient  than  the  average  traditional  house,  which 
also  did  not  have  energy  saving  features  at  the  time. 

The  land  cost  “a  few  thousand  dollars  ”  and  the  house  cost  $28,000.  James 
Fay  recalls:  “ The  cost  was  “ rock  bottom  ”  — less  than  $10  per  square  foot. 
It  was  cheaper  than  any  house  in  Weston  with  similar  floor  area,  probably 
half  as  much  as  a  Colonial  of  the  same  size.  ”  The  savings  came  from  the 
pre-fabrication,  slab  foundation,  and  omission  of  dryw all  finishes,  among 
other  things.  The  Fay  house  is  the  only  one  on  the  street  that  has  never 
been  enlarged. 

(For  2009  photographs  of  James  Fay  and  his  house  at  36  Spruce  Hill 
Road,  see  page  23) 
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The  basic  Techbuilt  module  was  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  Four  columns, 
which  served  as  pipe  stanchions,  were  needed  for  interior  support  and  were  lo¬ 
cated  12  feet  apart  on  the  long  side  and  8  feet  apart  on  the  short  side.  Because 
interior  partitions  were  not  supporting,  original  owners  were  able  to  customize 
the  floor  plan  around  the  four  columns  and  also  to  determine  the  location  of  win¬ 
dows.  Some  of  the  large  plate-glass  windows  span  the  full  eight-foot  width  of  a 
module  and  are  fixed  in  place,  while  others  are  four-feet  wide  and  paired,  and 
could  open  by  sliding  horizontally  on  aluminum  tracks.  Spandrels  between  win¬ 
dows  were  constructed  of  plywood,  and  owners  sometimes  chose  to  paint  them  in 
bright  colors. 

Inside,  a  brick  fireplace  was  located  on  an  interior  wall  near  the  center  hallway. 
Floors  were  covered  with  asphalt  tiles  over  concrete  and  perimeter  walls  were 
covered  with  beveled-edge  cedar  siding.  In  the  earliest  Techbuilts,  rather  than 
using  drywall,  interior  partition  walls  were  made  with  2  X  3’s  covered  with  ply¬ 
wood,  which  was  then  painted.  Ceilings  were  also  covered  with  plywood  rather 
than  drywall.  Opaque  glass  was  used  in  the  entry  halls.  The  modem-style  light 
fixtures  were  stainless  steel.  In  the  earliest  houses,  kitchen  cabinets  were  metal. 
The  houses  had  hot  water  baseboard  heat  around  the  perimeter  but  no  baseboard 
heating  on  the  interior  walls.  The  second  floor  ceilings  slope  down  at  an  angle 
from  the  center  ridgeline.  The  large  roof  beams,  measuring  about  4”  X  12”,  are 
meant  to  be  visible  on  the  interior.  They  were  originally  left  unfinished  and  often 
were  boxed  in  later.  The  beams  pierce  the  outside  walls  at  the  gable  ends  and 
continue  outside,  where  they  support  the  roof  overhang.  The  earliest  Techbuilt 
houses  were  designed  without  built-in  closets.  Techbuilt  sold  prefabricated  ward¬ 
robes  that  have  been  described  as  “good  looking  but  somewhat  unstable.” 

In  the  Spmce  Hill  Road  Area,  trees  were  cleared  only  where  needed  to  provide 
room  for  the  house.  None  of  the  original  Techbuilts  have  much  lawn. 

Problems  mentioned  by  long-time  owners  include  the  need  for  insulation.  Many 
owners  have  replaced  fixed  glass  panels  with  insulated  glass  and/or  added  storm 
windows.  Also,  there  were  problems  with  the  heating  system  involving  corrosion 
of  steel  pipe  return  lines  embedded  in  the  concrete  slab  floors. 


History  of  Spruce  Hill  Road 

Techbuilt  Inc.  purchased  the  250-acre  property  on  North  Avenue  now  known  as 
King’s  Grant  in  1954  and  sold  it  three  years  later  after  developing  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  acreage.  Spmce  Hill  Road  was  the  only  street  that  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  for  this  reason  was  the  only  “all  Techbuilt”  street  in  Weston.  The  de¬ 
velopment  attracted  young  couples  interested  in  contemporary  architecture  at 
affordable  prices. 
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(Right)  The  1908  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Atlas 
shows  the  Fiske  Farm 
on  North  Avenue,  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  largest 
in  Weston.  Lt.  Nathan 
Fiske  purchased  the 
original  220  acres  in 
1673  for  10  pounds.  It 
passed  undivided  from 
father  to  son  for  six 
generations,  until  the 
last  Nathan  died  a 
bachelor  in  1912. 
From  the  mid- 1920s  to 
1941,  Charles  Cahill 
operated  Cedar  Hill 
dairy  farm  here.  In  the 
mid-1950s,  Techbuilt, 
Inc.  began  develop¬ 
ment. 


When  Techbuilt  bought  the  land  in  late  1954,  the  250  acres  of  fields  and  wood¬ 
land  was  the  largest  undeveloped  parcel  of  land  in  Weston.  It  had  been  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  of  Fiske  family  farmers  until  1912,  when  it  was 
sold  to  candy-maker  William  F.  Schrafft.  He  sold  the  farm  to  Charles  J.R.  Cahill 
and  Joseph  H.  Beale  in  1923,  and  the  two  partners  established  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  Weston,  known  as  Cedar  Hill  Farm.  After  World  War  II,  the  now-defunct 
dairy  was  sold  to  Kendal  Green  Realty  Trust.  The  trust  kept  the  farm  buildings 
intact  and  rented  the  bams  to  Watertown  Dairy,  which  kept  cows  there  until  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  abandoned  buildings  burned  to  the  ground  in  1949. 

Kendal  Green  Realty  Trust  held  the  land  until  November  1954,  then  sold  it  to 
Techbuilt  Inc.  The  company  laid  out  40  lots  along  North  Avenue,  the  lower  end 
of  Cahill  Road,  (now  King’s  Grant  Road),  and  Spruce  Hill  Road. 

In  the  mid- 1950s, Weston  was  growing  rapidly.  The  town  was  at  the  intersection 
of  two  new  major  highways  (Route  128  and  the  Mass  Turnpike)  Early  owners  of 
Techbuilt  houses  on  Spruce  Hill  Road  settled  there  for  two  principal  reasons: 
they  wanted  a  contemporary  house  (in  some  cases  they  specifically  wanted  a 
Techbuilt  house)  and  they  had  children  and  knew  that  the  schools  had  an  excel- 
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lent  reputation.  Buyers  were  generally  young.  One  resident  characterized  buyers 
this  way: 

A  certain  type  of  people  related  to  these  houses.  It  was  a  more  liberal, 
creative  group.  Contemporary  design  didn’t  usually  attract  older  people 
used  to  traditional  styles.  Many  people  our  own  age  also  preferred  tradi¬ 
tional  houses  and  wondered  when  we  were  going  to  buy  a  “real  house.” 
To  them,  the  Techbuilts  seemed  more  like  vacation  homes  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  than  year-round  homes. 

Nancy  Baer,  an  original  resident,  summed  up  the  appeal  of  Techbuilt:  “We  liked 
the  price,  the  size,  the  “purity,”  the  idea  of  honest  materials,  and  the  contempo¬ 
rary  feel.  We  were  young.  .  .” 

Residents  describe  Spruce  Hill  as  “a  real  neighborhood”  with  “a  lot  of  warmth.” 
Everyone  knew  everyone.  Everyone  had  small  children.  The  children  played  to¬ 
gether  and  the  women  had  coffee.  They  were  a  congenial,  imaginative,  close-knit 
group. 

Science,  technology,  law,  and  education  were  heavily  represented  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  original  owners.  Among  the  men,  there  were  three  professors,  three  at¬ 
torneys,  and  one  each  in  occupations  described  in  the  street  list  as  follows:  news 
director,  “electronic,”  manager  consultant,  advertising,  physician,  engineer,  in¬ 
strument  worker,  industrial  designer,  sales  manager,  insurance,  and  construction 
superintendent.  The  Balkin  family  owned  the  Newbury  Street  store  Decor  Inter¬ 
national.  Of  the  women,  two  were  social  workers,  one  woman  was  listed  as  a 
“housewife  writer,”  and  the  rest  were  listed  as  housewives.  As  the  children  grew, 
the  women  branched  out  into  teaching,  creative  arts,  and  volunteerism,  particu¬ 
larly  in  community  service  and  social  issues. 

In  the  1950s  there  was  resistance  in  Weston  to  development  in  general  and  the 
Techbuilt  development  in  particular.  In  1954,  the  town  adopted  new  zoning  re¬ 
quiring  60,000  square  foot  lots  on  much  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  land,  and 
Spruce  Hill  Road  lots  had  to  meet  the  larger  lot  size  requirements.  The  Techbuilt 
development  was  out  of  character  with  the  way  Weston  had  grown  up  to  that 
point.  People  didn’t  like  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  looked  basically  the  same.  In 
addition  to  the  unfamiliar  style,  the  Techbuilts  were  perceived  as  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  of  inferior  materials.  People  called  them  “chicken  coops.”  When  Weston 
assessors  created  categories  of  construction  as  part  of  building  records,  the  Tech¬ 
builts  were  low  on  the  list  of  desirable  house  types.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how 
much  of  Techbuilt’s  problems  in  Weston  were  related  to  sales  and  infrastructure 
issues  and  how  much  to  town  opposition.  It  is  notable  that  architect  Carl  Koch 
was  behind  the  successful  development  of  Conantum  in  Concord  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  with  the  Techbuilt,  Inc.  project  in  Weston,  which  would  have  been  of 
similar  size. 

Spruce  Hill  Road  developed  a  reputation  as  a  liberal  Democratic  stronghold  in  a 
conservative  Republican  town.  The  street  acquired  the  nickname  “Pink  Hill.”  Ac- 
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cording  to  James  Fay,  one  of  the  residents,  attorney  Larry  Locke,  ran  for  school 
committee,  which  at  that  time  was  always  a  hotly  contested  position.  Someone 
raised  questions  about  whether  he  had  ever  been  associated  with  the  Communist 
Party.  Locke  withdrew  from  the  contest,  which  was  “getting  a  little  vicious,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fay.  This  was  not  long  after  the  McCarthy  era. 

Residents  in  the  Spruce  Hill  neighborhood  established  a  fair  housing  association 
to  help  make  it  possible  for  minorities  to  buy  in  Weston.  They  also  supported  fair 
housing  legislation  at  the  state  level.  Almost  everyone  on  Spruce  Hill  Road 
joined  the  association,  which  also  had  support  from  elsewhere  in  the  town.  At 
that  time,  there  were  few  if  any  black  families  in  Weston.  It  was  generally  known 
that  Jews  were  not  welcome.  Realtors  were  not  required  to  show  houses  to  eve¬ 
ryone.  The  fair  housing  association  tried  to  get  people  to  sign  up  and  say  they 
would  welcome  people  of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  in  Weston. 

Two  Spruce  Hill  women,  Nancy  Baer  and  Imogene  Fish,  along  with  South  Ave¬ 
nue  resident  Harriet  Elliston,  started  the  Roxbury-Weston  program  in  the  mid- 
1 960s,  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Children  from  Roxbury 
joined  Weston  children  for  a  summer  day  camp  experience.  Several  years  later, 
another  Spruce  Hill  resident,  Gay  Fay,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Roxbury-Weston  nursery  school.  Mrs.  Fay  also  taught  part-time  in  the  Roxbury 
schools.  Deborah  Ecker  was  head  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many 
neighborhood  women  were  active  in  the  League. 

When  Techbuilt  Inc.  purchased  the  land  in  1954,  the  company  took  out  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  $80,000  from  Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
money  be  paid  back  in  three  years.  Since  Techbuilt  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
Watts  Realty  Corp  exactly  three  years  later,  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  was  unable 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  without  selling  the  property.  Reasons  cited  by  local  resi- 


( Right)  The  Balkin 
House  at  44  Spruce 
Hill  Road  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1956-57 
and  enlarged  over 
the  years.  This  pho¬ 
tograph  is  from  the 
1967  tour  of  modern 
houses  in  Weston 
sponsored  by  the 
DeCordova  Museum 
in  Lincoln.  Courtesy 
DeCordova  Mu¬ 
seum. 
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dents  for  the  failure  of  the  development  include  high  costs  of  infrastructure,  par¬ 
ticularly  roads  and  water  supply. 

Watts  Realty  Corp  owned  the  property  for  only  two  months  before  conveying  it 
to  Weston  Land  Company,  a  group  of  local  investors.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  January  23,  1958  Town  Crier,  the  company  was  formed  “for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  residential  area  of  architect  designed,  custom  built  homes  of  a 
character  befitting  the  unusual  settings.”  Corporate  officers  included  at  least  one 
devotee  of  modem  architecture,  M.  Erich  Reissner,  who  was  a  vice  president  (see 
page  17  &  18).  The  neighborhood  continued  to  attract  people  who  wanted  to 
build  contemporary  homes.  Over  the  next  decades,  the  Weston  Land  Company 
gradually  subdivided  the  former  Fiske  Farm  into  more  than  100  lots  on  King’s 
Grant,  Myles  Standish,  Bradford,  Indian  Hill,  Hancock,  and  Bay  State  Roads. 
Buyers  purchased  the  land  and  hired  their  own  architects  or  builders.  Techbuilt 
Inc.  continued  to  build  modular  houses  in  Weston,  but  prospective  owners  had  to 
buy  their  own  lots. 


Major  References 

1)  Techbuilt  brochures  and  letters,  located  in  the  Techbuilt  vertical  file  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Department 

2)  Interviews  by  Pamela  Fox  with  James  Fay,  Lorraine  Balkin,  Grace  Nichols, 
and  Herbert  and  Nancy  Baer,  spring  2003. 

3)  Plans  and  elevations  for  the  James  and  Gay  Fay  House,  Weston  Historical 
Commission  files 


Hugh  Stubbins  Jr:  The  Country  School 


Editor’s  Note:  In  2000,  the  Weston  School  Committee  began  planning  for  renova¬ 
tions  to  the  town’s  two  primary  (K-3)  schools,  Country  and  Woodland.  In  a  2000 
report,  the  school  committee  noted  that  the  schools  “are  over  forty  years  old, 
lack  adequate  space  to  meet  current  and  anticipated  enrollments,  and  need  sub¬ 
stantial  renovations  to  comply  with  modern  buildings  codes  and  laws  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  current  academic  programs.  ”  The  decision  was  made  to  renovate 
and  expand  Woodland  School  and  replace  Country  School,  which,  because  of  site 
constraints,  presented  major  obstacles  to  expansion. 

This  award-winning  and  seminal  work  by  the  nationally  known  architect  Hugh 
Stubbins  Jr  was  demolished  in  2002-03.  The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  March 
2002  report  by  Pamela  Fox  commissioned  for  the  Weston  School  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission.  Together  with  an  extensive  pho¬ 
tographic  record,  it  was  intended  to  document  the  Country  School. 
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Country  School  was  planned  in  1952  and  opened  in  1955  as  the  second  of  five 
schools  built  to  accommodate  Weston’s  burgeoning  school-age  population  after 
World  War  II.  It  was  Hugh  Stubbins’s  first  commission  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  the  building  won  prestigious  awards  and  brought  him  widespread  recogni¬ 
tion.  Stubbins  also  designed  the  Woodland  School  in  Weston,  dedicated  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1960. 

Just  as  modem  house  design  reflected  changing  lifestyles,  modem  school  design 
of  the  1950s  reflected  new  concepts  in  progressive  education.  Education  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  the  traditional  classroom  but  rather  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  social  and  recreational  experiences  considered  essential  to  pupil  de¬ 
velopment.  Stubbins  himself  was  an  advocate  of  team  teaching,  and  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  school  buildings  were  synonymous  with  early  experiments  in  team  teaching 
and  “open  classrooms”  spreading  through  New  England.  Like  his  early  small 
homes,  these  unpretentious  school  buildings  strived  to  be  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  without  sacrificing  durable  materials  or  design  interest. 

In  choosing  Stubbins,  the  Weston  school  building  committee  was  looking  for  an 
architect  who  “could  make  a  creative  and  functional  application  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  recommendations  available,  primarily  from  local  school  people.”  Teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officials  prepared  a  detailed  list  of  suggested  specifications. 

The  site  presented  many  difficulties  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
drainage  problems,  and  the  presence  of  a  ledge  between  two  knolls.  In  response 
to  the  terrain,  the  building  was  organized  into  two  main  areas.  The  south  wing, 
constructed  between  the  two  rocky  knolls,  contained  primary  classrooms,  the 
auditorium,  music  room,  administration  offices,  medical  room,  library- 
conference  room,  boiler  room  and  custodial  facilities.  The  north  wing,  which  was 
connected  by  a  glass-sided  ramp,  was  built  on  lower  ground  and  contained  the 
intermediate  grades  and  a  gymnasium  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  following  design  features  were  singled  out  in  a  1956-57  American  School 
and  University  article  written  by  Stubbins  and  Gross.  Many  of  these  ideas  were 
being  advocated  in  contemporary  educational  journals: 

1.  An  extensive  covered  platform  permitting  all  children  to  get  on  and  off 
buses  under  shelter. 

2.  Bluestone  floors  in  the  most  heavily  traveled  areas  for  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance. 

3.  Easily  accessible  and  separated  play  areas. 

4.  Auditorium  and  related  areas  located  for  use  in  the  evenings  by  com¬ 
munity  groups. 

5.  All  but  three  classrooms  face  north  to  eliminated  the  use  of  Venetian 
blinds  and  to  assure  constant  side  lighting  supplemented  by  overhead 
natural  light  [through  skylights]. 
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(Above)  Because  of  site  constraints,  the  Country >  School  building  was  divided  into 
two  wings  constructed  between  two  rocky >  knolls.  This  photo  of  the  north  wing  and 
glazed  connector  by  noted  photographer  Samuel  Herman  Gottscho  is  part  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  collection. 

6.  The  four  first  grade  classrooms,  with  1,200  square  feet  of  area,  are 
approximately  one  and  one-third  times  the  size  of  other  rooms.  This 
permits  the  separation  of  first  grade  classes  into  small  groups. 

7.  Each  wing  had  conveniently  located  inside  and  outside  storage  rooms, 
custodial  facilities,  teachers’  rooms,  and  toilets. 

Even  before  the  building  was  constructed,  Country  School  began  receiving 
awards.  In  1954,  the  preliminary  plan  received  a  design  citation  from  Progressive 
Architecture's  first  awards  program. 

Upon  completion  in  1955,  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  voted  to  give  Country 
School  the  Harleston  Parker  Gold  Medal,  awarded  approximately  annually  for 
the  “most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture”  in  the  Boston  area.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  modem  buildings  to  receive  the  award  and  was  seen  as  a  model  for  a  new 
school  type.  The  design  was  cited  for  its  sensitivity  to  human  needs  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  accommodate  developing  educational  trends.  Stubbins  was  praised  for  sen¬ 
sitive  handling  of  a  difficult  site,  where  the  creation  of  a  level  building  platform 
would  have  required  expensive  blasting  and  removal  of  ledge.  Instead,  the  irregu¬ 
lar  topography  and  beautifully  wooded  site  became  features  of  the  design. 
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(Above)  Notable  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  Wes¬ 
ton  s  Country  School 
included  blues  tone 
floors  in  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  areas,  an  audito¬ 
rium  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  evening  use  by 
community  groups,  and 
a  long  covered  platform 
that  allowed  children  to 
get  on  and  off  buses 
under  shelter.  Photogra¬ 
pher  Samuel  Herman 
Gottscho  took  these  pho¬ 
tos,  probably  in  the  mid- 
to  late- 1950s.  Courtesy 
Library  of  Congress. 


Major  References 

1)  “The  Country  School,  Weston,  Massachusetts.”  Progressive  Architecture.  35, 
January,  1954,  96. 

2)  “Elementary  Schools,”  Progressive  Architecture,  37,  March,  1956,  116-129, 
144.  (includes  Country  School) 

3)  “A  Proposed  Elementary  School,”  Arts  and  Architecture,  Vol.  71,  January  - 
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6)  Stubbins,  Hugh  and  Gross  Calvin,  “New  Approach  to  Planning  a  New  England 
Elementary  School,”  American  School  and  University,  1956-57,  Vol.  1,  School 
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Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.:  Biographical  Information 

Hugh  Asher  Stubbins  Jr  (1912- )  was  bom  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  1933  and  Harvard’s  Graduate 
School  of  Design  in  1935.  Stubbins  professional  beginnings  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  the  modem  house  in  the  1930s  and  40s.  After  graduation,  the  en¬ 
terprising  23-year  old  joined  the  established  firm  of  Royal  Barry  Wills,  known 
for  small  New  England  Colonials  and  Capes.  From  1935  to  1938,  Stubbins 
helped  the  experienced  Wills  compete  in  the  field  of  contemporary  design.  He 
produced  six  modem  houses  and  won  several  awards  in  national  design  competi¬ 
tions.  The  modest,  two-bedroom  Troy  House  in  Needham,  Massachusetts  (1936) 
exemplifies  the  best  of  their  collaboration.  From  Wills,  he  learned  the  importance 
of  practicality,  economy,  efficiency,  and  comfort.  In  1 940,  Walter  Gropius  invited 
Stubbins  to  return  to  Harvard  as  his  assistant.  He  began  teaching  and  also  estab¬ 
lished  his  first  architectural  office. 

The  housing  boom  after  World  War  II  coincided  with  an  enthusiasm  for  modem 
architecture  and  innovation.  Stubbins  continued  designing  modem  houses 
throughout  the  1940s  and  1950s,  characterized  by  informal  indoor-outdoor 
spaces,  flexible  plans,  visual  spaciousness,  shed  roofs,  regional  materials,  and 
large  glass  windows.  His  houses  applied  new  building  techniques  and  reflected 
the  change  to  a  more  informal  life  style  after  the  war.  One  biographical  sketch 
said  that  he  “pioneered  a  northeast  regional  contemporary  style  on  a  domestic 
scale.”  While  Stubbins  generally  favored  the  pitched  roof  as  more  appropriate  to 
the  New  England  climate  and  tradition,  the  Kronenberg  House  in  Weston  (1948) 
reflects  his  awareness  of  mainstream  architectural  thought  in  its  flat-roof,  single¬ 
story  form  and  modular  post  and  beam  construction. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  Stubbins’s  practice  expanded  to  include  design 
of  schools  for  the  baby  boom  generation.  The  firm  is  credited  with  pioneering  the 
innovative  “open  school”  design  of  the  1950s,  as  exemplified  in  Weston’s  Coun¬ 
try  School.  For  Stubbins,  good  design  is  an  essential  and  central  ingredient  of  all 
good  architecture  but  not  the  only  ingredient.  Excellence  in  planning,  function, 
and  technology  are  also  essential. 
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(Above)  Hugh  Stub  bins  Jr.  designed  this  house  for  John  and  Margaret  “Peg  ”  Kronen- 
berg  in  1948.  Peg  Kronenberg  was  the  artist  for  this  holiday  card.  Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society. 


Stubbins  Buildings  in  Weston 

John  L.  and  Margaret  Kronenberg  House  .  85  Norumbega  Road  (1948) 

The  Kronenberg  House  was  published  in  Architectural  Record  in  March,  1954 
(Volume  115,  p.  192-195).  The  magazine  article,  entitled  “3  Houses:  Each  De¬ 
signed  to  Meet  the  Problems  of  its  Specific  Setting,”  praises  Stubbins  for  tailor¬ 
ing  the  house  to  take  advantage  of  its  location  on  the  Charles  River.  As  with  the 
architect’s  other  two  houses  in  Weston,  the  house  had  a  modular  post  and  lintel 
structural  system  “which  is  in  turn  frankly  expressed  in  the  finished  house,  both 
inside  and  out”  according  to  the  article. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull  House.  4  Robin  Road  ( 19481 

Philip  Winsor  Trumbull,  grandson  of  estate  owner  Robert  Winsor,  built  his  house 
in  the  Meadowbrook  Road  area  on  a  lot  subdivided  off  from  Winsor’s  472-acre 
estate.  Philip’s  one-story  house  had  a  living  room/dining  room,  kitchen,  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  one  bath,  along  with  small  entry  and  utility  rooms.  Plans  indicate  a 
location  for  a  future  garage/utility/storage  addition  and  a  future  bedroom  wing. 
(Stubbins  Job  4803,  Special  Collections,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design) 

*Marv  W.  and  Walter  H.  Trumbull  House.  12  Dellbrook  Road  11950) 

This  house  is  still  occupied  by  its  second  owner,  Carter  Crawford.  She  and  her 
late  husband  Harry  knew  Mary  and  Wally  Trumbull  and  bought  it  directly  from 
them.  According  to  Crawford,  the  elder  Trumbulls  decided  to  build  it  because 
they  liked  their  son’s  house  at  4  Robin  Road  (see  above).  All  their  children  were 
grown  and  they  no  longer  needed  their  large  house  at  209  Meadowbrook  Road. 
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(Above)  Rear  fa¬ 
cade  of  12  Dell- 
brook  Road,  built 
for  Mary  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Trumbull  in 
1950.  The  elder 
Trumbulls  liked 
their  son’s  modern 
house  on  Robin 
Road  and  engaged 
Stubbins  to  design 
this  home  for  their 
empty-nester  years. 
See  pages  2  and  3 
for  elevations . 
Photo  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009.  (Below) 
Ziskind  Dining 
Hall,  Cambridge 
School,  constructed 
in  1956.  Architect’s 
drawing  from  an 
undated  brochure 
“ Hugh  Stubbins  & 
Associates,  Inc.  ” 
Courtesy  Boston 
Public  Library 
Fine  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Stubbins  plan  has  a  small  entry  hall,  living  room/dining  room,  kitchen,  small 
utility  room,  two  bedrooms,  and  two  baths.  The  Crawfords  added  a  study  that  is 
sensitive  to  the  original  design.  The  house  is  largely  intact,  including  the  de¬ 
tached  garage.  (Stubbins  Job  5001,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design) 

Country  School.  Town  of  Weston.  Alphabet  Lane  (1952.  opened  19551 

*Ziskind  Dining  Hall.  Cambridge  School  of  Weston  11956/19741 

The  entirety  of  both  the  east  and  west  facades  was  made  up  of  ten-foot-high  glass 
panels,  which  gave  the  room  a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  Because  of  the  steep  hill 
pitching  down  to  the  west,  students  looked  out  over  the  treetops.  The  Dining  Hall 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1974  and  rebuilt  the  following  year  with  an  en¬ 
larged  reception  and  recital  room. 

*still  standing 
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*George  F.F.  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  House.  441  Glen  Road  (\  950-52) 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  Builder:  Custance  Brothers,  Inc. 

Editor’s  note:  This  house  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Fall  2009  Bulletin 
but  was  included  in  the  Spring  2010  issue.  It  was  still  standing  in  2010  but  was 
demolished  in  2015. 


The  original  page  36  in  the  Fall  2009  Bulletin  has  been  omitted. 
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Emily  Lombard  skiing  in  front  of  her  house  at  441  Glen  Road  in  January 
1957.  Architect  Hugh  Stub  bins  designed  the  house  in  1950  for  her  parents, 
George  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard.  (Courtesy  Emily  Lombard  Hutcheson) 

Modernism  in  Weston,  1930-1970 

Part  II 


This  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  issue  on  modernism  in  Weston.  Copies  of  Part  I, 
in  the  Fall  2009  issue  of  the  WHS  Bulletin ,  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  S5.00 
from  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  P.O.  Box  343,  Weston,  MA  02493.  We  wel¬ 
come  information  about  other  modem  houses  in  Weston.  Send  us  your  stories! 


Parti:  Fall  2009 

Modernism  in  Weston:  A  Time  Line . p.  3 

Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  Jr.  and  the  Field  House . p.  5 

Kendal  Common:  “An  Experiment  in  Living” . p.  9 

Spruce  Hill  Road:  Carl  Koch  and  the  Techbuilt,  Inc.  Subdivision . p.  21 

Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  and  the  Country  School . p.  29 

Stubbins  Buildings  in  Weston . p.  34 

Part  II:  Spring  2010 

Growing  up  Modem:  The  Lombards  on  Glen  Road . p.  2 

Eleanor  Raymond:  Pioneer  in  Contemporary  Design . p.  5 

The  1955  Tour  of  Contemporary  Houses . p.  8 

Henry  B.  Hoover:  Lincoln’s  First  Modernist . p.  10 

The  Rheinlander  House . p.  16 

The  Nelson  House . p.  17 

The  Germeshausen  House . p.  20 

The  Cole  House . p.  23 

Allen  Chapman  and  the  Rivers  School . p.  25 

The  1967  Modem  House  Tour . p.  29 

Earl  Flansburgh:  Modernist  and  Lincoln  Neighbor . p.  32 

Modernism  After  1970 . p.  34 


Mary  Esther  Lom¬ 
bard  with  son  Josh 
(age  12)  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Emily  (age  3)  in 
Febnrary  1952,  the 
first  winter  they 
lived  in  the  Glen 
Road  house.  They 
are  eating  breakfast 
outdoors,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lombard 
always  did,  rain  or 
shine,  year-round. 
(Courtesy  Emily 
Lombard  Hutchin¬ 
son) 
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The  Lombard  family,  December,  1957,  in  front  of  the  fireplace  at  their  Glen  Road 
home,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins.  Note  the  odd  sail-like  chimney.  There  was  no  man¬ 
tel  from  which  to  hang  Christmas  stockings,  so  George  Lombard  would  rig  up  a 
wire.  (Left  to  right)  Esther,  Posy,  George,  Annabel  (baby),  Mary  Esther,  Mike,  Rachel, 
Josh,  Emily.  (Photo  by  Robert  Ogilvie,  courtesy  Emily  Lombard  Hutchinson) 


Growing  Up  Modern:  The  Lombard  Family 


*George  F.  F.  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  House.  441  Glen  Road  (1950-52) 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins.  Builder:  Custance  Bros.,  Inc. 

George  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  moved  to  Weston  in  1937  and  initially  rented 
buildings  on  the  Charles  Jones  estate  on  Glen  Road.  George  Lombard  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Human  Relations  and  later  Associate  Dean  at  Harvard  Business  School. 
According  to  daughter  Emily  Lombard  Hutcheson,  it  was  her  mother  who  wanted 
a  modem  house.  She  had  grown  up  in  California  and  had  a  strong  artistic  sense. 
The  couple  hired  Hugh  Stubbins,  a  modem  architect  and  professor  at  Harvard’s 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  At  the  time  the  Lombards  had  six  children,  and 
Mary  Esther  told  Stubbins  she  wanted  room  for  a  dozen  (ultimately,  there  were 
seven).  She  wanted  the  kitchen  to  be  central,  and  it  was  the  heart  of  the  house. 
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The  kitchen  overlooked  the 
playroom  and  was  open  to 
the  living  room,  dining  room, 
and  Mr.  Lombard’s  desk/ 
work  area,  with  only  built-in¬ 
counters  marking  the  divi¬ 
sions.  “Really,  it  was  just 
one  large  open  area — this  is 
what  Mother  wanted,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hutcheson.  There 
were  six  bedrooms.  When  it  came  to  bathrooms,  “Mom  wanted  to  be  sure  there 
was  no  waiting,  so  there  were  five  small  places  that  one  could  close  a  door  on 
oneself.  One  had  just  a  sink.” 


Left:  Emily  Lombard  in  the 
kitchen  at  441  Glen  Road,  and 
(below)  playing  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  the  house  in  the  1950s. 
(Courtesy  Emily  Lombard 
Hutcheson) 


The  house  was  sited  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  on  top  of  a  hill,  with  rock  ledge 
all  around.  According  to  Hutcheson,  the  Olmsted  Brothers  firm  may  have  worked 
with  Stubbins  on  the  siting  and  driveway  placement  Public  rooms  were  on  one 
level  and  bedrooms  were  either  up  or  down  a  half-level,  such  that  the  house  con¬ 
formed  nicely  to  the  contours  of  the  land.  Stubbins  oriented  the  house  facing 
south,  and  it  had  beautiful  views  of  the  sunset  to  the  west. 


“The  house  had  an  open 
plan  on  the  inside”  says 
Hutcheson,  “and  because 
of  the  large  plate  glass 
windows,  it  was  open  to 
the  outside  as  well,  almost 
like  living  outside.  It  was  a 
great  house  to  grow  up  in.” 
Overhanging  eaves  blocked 
the  summer  sun  but  al¬ 
lowed  winter  sun  to  warm 
the  interior.  At  one  end 
was  a  large  clothes  yard 
where  laundry  was  hung 
out  to  dry. 


v  a 
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Josh  Lombard  was  10  years  old  when  the  house  was  built.  Home  movies  show 
him  directing  the  bulldozers,  and  he  became  an  architect.  Emily  Lombard 
Hutcheson  recalls  that  her  mother  was  unusual.  She  liked  starting  the  day  with 
her  husband,  away  from  the  children.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  they  would 
have  breakfast  outside  in  one  of  several  favorite  spots.  “Dad  would  carry  out  a 
tray  with  bread,  jam,  and  a  toaster  that  could  be  plugged  into  an  outdoor  plug. 
Mom  followed  with  omelets  on  two  heavy  china  plates,”  she  recalled.  Emily  re¬ 
members  making  toasted  cheese  sandwiches  outside  for  lunch.  “Some  of  my 
happiest  memories  are  of  eating  outside  in  the  snow.” 

In  the  mornings,  Mrs.  Lombard  always  had  the  school  lunches  ready,  She  would 
decorate  the  lunch  bags  in  crayon  each  day,  with  the  different  design  for  each 
child.  She  was  very  creative,  and  “this  was  her  way  of  including  something  beau¬ 
tiful  in  her  day,”  her  daughter  explains. 

Emily  Lombard  moved  from  Brook  School  Building  C  to  the  newly  built  Coun¬ 
try  School  in  the  middle  of  first  grade.  Because  it  was  also  designed  by  Hugh 
Stubbins,  she  felt  right  at  home.  No.  441  Glen  Road  remained  in  the  family  until 
2004,  and  the  new  owners  have  chosen  to  preserve  it. 


Eleanor  Raymond:  Pioneer  in  Contemporary 
Design  and  Energy  Conservation 


Not  only  was  Eleanor  Raymond  (1888-1989)  a  successful  woman  architect  at  a 
time  when  the  profession  was  dominated  by  men,  but  she  was  also  a  prolific  in¬ 
novator  interested  in  the  modem  aesthetic,  solar  power,  environmental  compati¬ 
bility,  and  new  structural  technologies.  By  necessity  and  choice,  she  concentrated 
on  domestic  architecture.  She  was  interested  in  how  people  live  and  how  to  im¬ 
prove  that  life  by  providing  convenience,  comfort,  and  beauty  in  daily  living 
spaces. 

Raymond  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  educated  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  (Class  of  1909)  and  the  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  for  Women.  After  practicing  for  almost  a  decade  with  Henry  Ather¬ 
ton  Frost,  she  opened  her  own  office  in  Boston  in  1928.  In  1931,  she  designed 
and  built  a  house  in  Belmont  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  International  Style 
examples  in  the  United  States.  Rather  than  simply  importing  the  style  as  she  had 
seen  it  in  Germany,  she  transformed  it  by  using  rough-sawn  cedar  boarding  in 
keeping  with  New  England  landscape  and  building  traditions. 
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In  1929,  Eleanor  Raymond 
transformed  the  interior  of 
an  old  barn  on  South  Avenue 
into  an  artist  studio.  The 
barn  had  no  hand-hewn 
beams  so  the  architect 
added  pine  beams  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  paneling. 
The  new  space  was  comfort¬ 
able  and  uncluttered.  The 
client,  Marguerite  Mitchell, 
enjoyed  the  studio  so  much 
that  she  gathered  a  group  of 
14  women  that  she  called 
“The  Mondays”  to  meet 
there  every  week  to  draw 
and  paint.  (Photo  from 
House  Beautiful,  September, 
1933) 


Raymond  was  also  interested  in  historic  architecture,  particularly  simple  vernacu¬ 
lar  examples,  and  published  the  book  Early  Domestic  Architecture  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  1931.  Many  of  her  projects  involved  sensitive  restoration  and  adaptive  re¬ 
use  of  existing  buildings,  such  as  an  old  bam  and  a  hen-house  in  Weston.  Ray¬ 
mond  is  also  known  for  designing,  with  Dr.  Maria  Telkes  of  M.I.T.,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  passive  solar  house  in  the  Northeast,  in  Dover,  Massachusetts,  in  1949. 


Eleanor  Raymond’s  Weston  Houses 


*  still  standing 

Marguerite  Mitchell  Studio.  1 1 1  South  Street  11929) 

The  transformation  of  the  Mitchell’s  barn  into  an  art  studio  was  published  in 
House  Beautiful  in  September  1933.  The  spacious  new  interior,  with  stone  fire¬ 
place  and  balcony  at  one  end,  was  paneled  with  California  redwood.  (Demol¬ 
ished) 
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*Addition  to  Marian  Farnsworth  House.”Exmoor  Farm.”  751  Boston  Post  Road 

(1935) 

Eleanor  Raymond  worked  with  Marion  Farnsworth,  a  serious  gentlewoman 
farmer,  and  her  partner,  Helen  Stanley  Johnson,  on  several  projects  at  Exmoor 
Farm,  a  large  property  that  remains  largely  intact.  Farnsworth  purchased  the  farm 
in  1922.  In  1935  she  hired  Raymond  to  move  the  c.  1721  Colonial  farmhouse  to 
its  present  location  700  feet  back  from  the  road.  Raymond  designed  rear  wings 
that  doubled  the  size  of  the  house  to  accommodate  a  growing  family  including 
five  young  female  boarders  and  an  adopted  daughter. 

*Marian  Farnsworth.  Farm  Manager’s  House.  “Exmoor  Farm”  (1938) 

Raymond  converted  an  old  hen  house  into  a  two-story  apartment  for  the  farm’s 
manager.  The  so-called  Apple  House  Apartment  (also  known  as  Apple  Flat)  fea¬ 
tured  storm  windows  turned  on  their  sides,  a  flat  roof  (since  changed  to  a  gable 
because  of  leaks)  and  a  bridge  to  reach  the  second  floor  from  the  adjacent  higher 
ground. 

*Marian  Farnsworth.  Rental  Houses.  52  and  56  Gun  Club  Fane  (1938) 

On  nearby  Gun  Club  Fane,  Raymond  used  timber  from  trees  downed  in  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  of  1938  to  build  two  rental  houses,  mirror  images  in  plan,  known  as  the 
Red  Houses.  They  reflected  Raymond’s  interest  in  economical  design,  local  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  colonial  vernacular.  Now  privately  owned. 

*Marian  Farnsworth  Rental  House.  745  Boston  Post  Road  (1941) 

The  Colonial  Revival  house  at  745  Boston  Post  Road  was  Raymond’s  last  com¬ 
mission  for  Farnsworth.  Influenced  by  an  18th-  century  house  in  Barnstable,  it 
remains  largely  intact  except  for  a  rear  addition. 

*Henrv  and  Martha  Wile  House.  141  Meadowbrook  Road  (1944-46) 

This  house  incorporates  modem  elements  into  the  traditional  Colonial  Revival 
form. 

*Carl  and  Frances  Von  Merten  House.  200  Fexington  Street  (1 969-71) 


Major  References 

1)  Buildings  of  Massachusetts:  Metropolitan  Boston  by  Keith  N.  Morgan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  Press  (2009),  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  series  of 
Buildings  of  the  United  States. 

2)  Cole,  Doris,  Eleanor  Raymond,  Architect  (The  Art  Alliance  Press,  1981). 
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Above:  The  Rolf  Stutz  House  at  146  Conant  Road  was  featured  on  a  1955  tour  of  con¬ 
temporary’  houses.  (2009  photo  by  Pam  Fox) 


A  1955  Tour  of  Contemporary  Houses 

On  September  24,  1955,  the  Waltham  Hospital  Associates  sponsored  a  tour  of 

contemporary  houses  in  Weston.  The  tour  brochure  began  with  this  explanation: 

The  following  group  of  houses  clearly  shows  why  contemporary  architec¬ 
ture  has  made  such  homes  practical,  easily  maintained  and  charming  to 
live  in.  Designed  for  the  individual  family,  they  combine  ideas  of  the  past 
with  today  s  materials.  Most  have  large  areas  of  glass,  radiant  heat  and 
natural  plantings.  All  were  designed  for  families  living  in  traditional 
neighborhoods. 

The  tour  list  and  information  is  printed  below.  Houses  that  are  still  standing  in 

February ’  2010  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  * 

*1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  Stutz 

146  Conant  Road;  Architect:  Phinney  1949  -  Stutz  1955 

“Living  area  and  master  bedroom  wing  built  first.  Children’s  bedrooms 
and  play  area  built  this  year  as  completely  independent,  but  integrated 
unit.  Intercom  between  rooms,  separate  terraces  good  features.” 

*2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bevelander 

255  Conant  Road;  Architect:  David  Fried  1949 

“Early  contemporary  in  traditional  neighborhood.  Treeless  lot  now  beau¬ 
tifully  landscaped.  Stepdown  living  room.  Balcony  dining  room.” 
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*3.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

95  Church  Street  [now  2  Cobum  Rd];  Architect:  Arthur  H.  Brooks  1952 
[Editor’s  note:  John  R.  and  Arthur  were  brothers] 

“Designed  to  fit  a  sloping  lot,  a  family  of  five  and  a  small  budget.  Com¬ 
bines  easy  maintenance  with  ample  space.” 

*4.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Holmes 

29  Summer  Street;  Architect:  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell,  Jr.  1954 

“Unusual  living,  dining,  kitchen  area  open  to  each  other  to  enable  this 
family  of  four  to  be  together  while  working  or  playing.  Central  air  condi¬ 
tioning.”  (See  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  5-9) 

*5.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Gauld 

14  Farm  Road;  Architect:  Carl  Koch  1951 

“Set  in  an  orchard,  this  is  an  unspoiled  natural  site  for  informal  living. 
Open  living,  dining,  kitchen  area  with  free-standing  fireplace.  Built  on 
budget  for  easy  maintenance.” 

*6.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rheinlander 

[46]  Cedar  Road;  Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  1953 

“Sloping  site  facilitates  zoned  planning.  Radiant  heat.  Designed  for  ex¬ 
pansion  -  complete  master  and  adult  section  now  -  children’s  wing  later. 
Glass  walls  open  house  to  woods.”  (See  pages  16-17) 

*7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Trumbull 

185  Meadowbrook  Road  [now  12  Dellbrook  Rd] 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins,  Jr.  1951 

“On  a  secluded  rocky  ledge  in  woods  this  one  floor  home  has  full  height 
windows,  is  compact  with  sense  of  spaciousness,  delightful  with  an¬ 
tiques.”  (See  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  2-3,  34-35) 

8.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  VanHuysen 

24  Hidden  Road  [now  1  Dogwood  Rd];  Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  1953 

“Glass  areas  enlarge  the  size  of  the  living  and  family  rooms.  Central 
kitchen,  radiant  heat  in  ceilings.  Planned  for  adult  privacy  and  easy  su¬ 
pervision  of  children  in  house  and  woods  play  area.”  [demolished  1994] 

The  Country  School  (see  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  29-32) 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins,  Jr.  1954 

“Will  be  open  for  inspection  from  3-5  P.M.  only,  by  courtesy  of  the 
Weston  School  Committee.”  [demolished  2002] 
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Henry  B.  Hoover:  Lincoln’s  First  Modernist 

The  editor  would  like  to  thank  Henry  B.  Hoover  and  Lucretia  Hoover  Giese, 
children  of  the  architect,  for  providing  the  following  biographical  information 
and  helping  to  document  Hoover  houses  in  Weston. 


While  better  known  in  his  hometown  of  Lincoln,  Henry  Brown  Hoover  (1902- 
1989)  designed  some  of  Weston’s  most  important  modem  houses.  Between  1950 
and  1964,  Hoover  designed  at  least  ten  houses  in  Weston  for  clients  looking  for 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional  Colonial. 

Henry  Brown  Hoover  was  bom  in  Iowa  and  earned  his  BA  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1924  and  architectural  degree  from  Harvard  in  1926.  Upon 
graduation,  he  was  awarded  Harvard’s  Sheldon  and  Robinson  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships. 

During  graduate  school  he  worked  for  noted  landscape  architect  Fletcher  Steele, 
and  in  1926,  he  joined  Steele’s  firm  as  lead  designer  and  draftsman.  In  1937  he 
began  his  architectural  career  with  his  own  house  in  Lincoln,  constructed  a  year 
before  Walter  Gropius  build  his  own  well-known  house.  In  1939,  Hoover  was 
commissioned  to  build  a  large  house  in  Lincoln  for  two  M.I.T.  professors,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Glennon  Gilboy. 

During  the  World  War  II  years,  lack  of  building  materials  brought  residential 
construction  largely  to  a  halt.  Hoover  worked  as  an  industrial  designer  at  Ray¬ 
theon  and  taught  design  at  the  Lowthrope  School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Gardening,  and  Horticulture  for  Women  in  Groton,  Massachusetts.  He  resumed 
his  career  in  1947  with  the  completion  of  his  first  post-war  house,  on  Lexington 
Road  in  Lincoln.  The  1950s  has  been  called  “Hoover’s  richest  and  most  consis¬ 
tently  exuberant  creative  period.”  The  postwar  economy  was  good  and  clients 
looked  toward  the  future  with  optimism  and  creative  vigor.  From  1955  to  1962, 
he  worked  in  partnership  with  another  modernist  architect,  Walter  Hill,  and  took 
an  office  in  Harvard  Square.  They  worked  separately  on  their  respective  projects 
but  were  able  to  support  a  growing  number  of  clients  seeking  their  brand  of  mod¬ 
ernism. 

Hoover  notably  remained  a  residential  architect  for  his  entire  career.  His  total 
work  is  over  100  houses,  principally  in  Massachusetts  with  examples  also  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia.  In  addition,  he  designed  several  public  buildings. 
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Left:  Architect  Henry  B.  Hoover.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Harry  Hoover) 


After  his  death  in  1989,  Hoover’s  three 
children,  Henry  B.  Hoover,  Jr.,  Elizabeth 
Hoover  Norman,  and  Lucretia  Hoover 
Giese,  established  the  Henry ;  Brown  Hoo¬ 
ver  Fellowship  Fund  in  honor  of  their 
father  The  fund  provides  yearly  financial 
aid  to  a  Hansard  Graduate  School  of  De¬ 
sign  student  with  an  interest  in  residential 
architecture.  The  following  is  from  an 
interx’iew  conducted  with  Henry  Hoover  s 
children  on  July  7,  1999. 

Our  father  received  what  one  would  call  a  classical  architectural  education  at 
Harvard  in  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition,  based  on  copying  distinguished  buildings. 
He  never  spoke  of  a  seminal  European  movement  or  particular  pedagogical  thrust 
of  his  education.  In  that  regard,  he  followed  the  early  training  of  19th  and  20th 
century  artists,  who  copied  museum  works  as  part  of  their  creative  training.  We 
still  have  a  number  of  his  drawings  from  that  early  period. 

The  two  traveling  fellowships  were  pivotal  to  father.  He  was  given  the  gift  of 
time  and  free  reign,  and  he  used  both  well.  He  traveled  quite  widely  without  any 
particular  agenda,  looking  not  only  at  big  pieces  of  architecture  but  taking  in  eve¬ 
rything:  gardens,  buildings,  people,  and  cities.  He  often  spoke  of  how  gardens  he 
saw  in  places  like  Seville  had  made  an  impact  on  him.  The  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  we  have  from  his  travels  incorporate  the  landscape  and  are  more  lively  than 
the  purely  descriptive  drawings  of  his  formal  education.  They  reflect  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  the  traveling  fellowships  had  on  him,  his  love  of  both  urban  and 
rural  settings. 

Henry  Hoover’s  abiding  philosophy,  as  an  architect,  was  that  a  house  must  grow 
from  the  land,  not  just  sit  on  it.  The  site  was  the  starting  place.  The  house  should 
be  responsive  to  the  character  of  the  land.  His  early  work  as  an  architect  and 
landscape  architect  with  Fletcher  Steele  affirmed  his  desire  to  create  a  practice 
based  on  architecture  that  integrated  man  with  nature.  His  best  work  treats  the 
house  as  an  integral  part  of  its  site.  There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  the 
1939  Gilboy  house  in  Lincoln.  Before  considering  any  plans,  he  would  walk  over 
a  site  with  the  client  to  determine  where  the  views  should  be,  where  the  sun 
would  enter  a  room,  what  major  features  of  the  land  could  be  retained. 


We  have  pictures  of  our  father  as  a  boy,  camping  in  the  woods  with  his  family  in 
Idaho,  where  he  grew  up.  Ever  since  childhood,  nature  had  been  very  important 
to  him,  and  he  cultivated  a  deep  respect  for  the  land.  In  his  view,  architects  often 
erred  in  placing  the  house  on  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  property.  He  thought 
it  was  just  as  important  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  property  from  inside  the  house  as 
from  the  outside. 

Our  father  was  intelligently  inquisitive  and  had  a  dry  sense  of  humor,  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  gift  for  establishing  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  himself  and  his  clients  that  continued  long  after  he  finished  their 
houses.  His  sensitive  designs  reflect  his  sincere  caring  for  people.  Through  his 
imagination,  the  act  of  moving  through  a  house  becomes  a  visually  exciting  ex¬ 
perience.  His  visual  acuity  and  perception  were  constantly  at  play.  The  pencil 
never  left  his  hand. 

.  .  .  Henry  Hoover  believed  that  architecture  was  a  means  of  improving  quality 
of  life  and  uniting  man  with  the  land.  To  him,  architecture  was  not  a  commercial 
venture  but  a  personal  commitment.  He  was  concerned  about  the  survival  of  resi¬ 
dential  architecture  as  a  profession.  Through  this  fund  we  seek  to  affirm  the  value 
of  his  work  and  to  perpetuate  residential  architecture  as  a  vocation  by  encourag¬ 
ing  young  architects  who  have  an  interest  in  the  field. 


The  following  account  is  quoted  from  “A  Hoover  Historical  District  ”  by  Mary 
Ann  Hales,  printed  in  the  Lincoln  Review  of  July  4,  1979.  It  was  written  before 
Hoover's  death  in  1989. 

Henry  Hoover  is  a  soft-spoken  man  who  has  built  homes  in  this  town  for  forty- 
two  years.  And  I  say  homes  intentionally,  for  to  Mr.  Hoover,  building  a  home  for 
people  is  a  joint  effort  to  create  a  unique  space  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Hoover  began  his  distinguished  career  with  the  building  of  his  own  home  in 
1937.  In  his  delightful  manner  he  described  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money 
from  the  banks  to  begin  building,  for  one  bank  said  his  house  was  too  far  from 
the  main  road  to  be  practical  as  a  filling  station  (which  they  said  was  what  it 
looked  like),  or  was  too  small  to  be  useful  as  a  hospital  (which  another  bank  said 
it  resembled). 

Yet,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Hoover  why  he  decided  to  build  a  house  which  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  was  then  being  built,  he  answered  that  he  had  been  asked  many 
times  what  made  a  house  “modem.”  He  felt  that  any  house  with  indoor  plumbing 
could  be  considered  modem.  He  built  his  home  (as  all  the  others)  to  fit  the  site. 
The  land  shaped  the  house.  Then  he  considered  orientation  toward  the  view.  .  . 
and  sun  angle.  The  sun  must  enter  the  house  in  the  winter  and  not  in  the  summer. 
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And,  yes,  he  said,  you  must  have  a  little  sunshine  in  the  late  afternoon  to  perk  up 
the  spirits.  The  house  must  be  as  maintenance-free  as  possible  and  most  of  all 
must  be  designed  to  suit  the  people  who  live  in  it  and  their  own  way  of  living.  He 
did  admit  to  me  that  he  was  horrified  by  the  price  of  his  land  —  $500  an  acre! 

As  we  talked  about  subsequent  houses  he  had  built,  it  became  clear  that  two  main 
philosophies  shape  Mr.  Hoover’s  homes  into  the  unique  and  very  special  dwell¬ 
ings  they  are.  First  is  his  immense  respect  for  the  land,  his  determination  to  leave 
it  as  untouched  as  possible  and  to  consume  as  little  of  it  as  he  can  .  .  .  We  use  too 
much  land  around  houses,  he  believes,  attempting  to  find  privacy  when  in  truth 
the  setting  and  placement  of  a  house  are  the  keys  to  privacy.  When  I  looked  at  the 
photographs  of  his  homes,  I  saw  that  they  were  indeed  designed  “from  the  land 
up”  and  nestle  into  their  sites. 

The  second  philosophy  concerns  the  interior  of  his  homes.  A  house  must  be  like  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  you  view  from  within  and  which  surrounds  you.  The 
areas  inside  a  home  must  have  a  certain  quality  of  space  and  of  light.  You  cannot 
truly  capture  a  house  in  a  photograph,  said  Mr.  Hoover,  because  you  lose  so 
much.  One  should  feel  the  house  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  and  feel  good  to  come 
back  to  after  being  away. 

A  house  should  make  a  clear  statement  when  you  enter.  Visitors  should  know 
immediately  what  room  they  are  in.  Mr.  Hoover  cited  the  formal  entry  foyer 
which  has  closed  doors  leading  to  other  rooms.  Without  the  host  or  a  servant,  the 
visitor  does  not  know  which  door  to  enter.  Doors  are  needed  for  privacy,  how¬ 
ever;  Mr.  Hoover  carefully  designs  his  homes  to  give  each  person  a  private  place 
to  be. 


46  Cedar  Road  was  designed  by  Henry’  Hoover  for  Harold  and  Eleanor 
Rheinlander.  (2009  photo  by  Pam  Fox) 
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Henry  Hoover ’s  Weston  Houses 

Listed  in  order  of  construction  date.  Those  still  standing  in  October  2009  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk *.  Information  on  builders  and  estimated  costs  is  from  a 
building  permit  ledger  located  at  Weston  Town  Hall. 

*Harold  and  Eleanor  Rhcinlander  House.  46  Cedar  Road  (1952-54) 

Builder:  H.  Tobiason.  Original  estimated  cost:  $14,000  (plus  $9,000  for  the  car¬ 
port  added  1956).  Harold  Rheinlander  was  a  surgeon.  Updated  in  the  1990s  by 
The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC).  Remained  in  the  Rheinlander  family  until 
July  2008.  (See  page  16-17) 

Dr.  William  T.  and  Yvette  Van  Huvsen  House.  24  Hidden  Road  [now  1  Dogwood 

Rd]  (1953)  Builder:  Ernest  L.  Johnson.  Original  estimated  cost:  $25,000.  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  Huysen  was  a  physician.  House  was  included  on  the  1955  Waltham 
Hospital  Associates  tour.  (See  page  9).  (Demolished  1994) 
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Floor  plans,  Rheinlander  House,  46  Cedar  Road  (Courtesy  Barrett  Signa¬ 
ture  Properties) 
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Dr.  Charles  G.  Ill  and  Margaret  Child  House.  15  Dogwood  Road  (1956-57) 

Builder:  Moore  Construction  Co.  Original  estimated  cost:  $55,000.  Charles  Child 
was  a  physician.  The  Child  family  lived  here  until  1958;  the  second  owner  was 
M.  Erich  and  Johanna  Reissner,  beginning  in  1959.  Erich  Reissner  was  a  profes¬ 
sor.  The  house  was  included  in  the  1967  modem  house  tour  sponsored  by  the 
DeCordova  Museum.  (See  page  30).  (Demolished  2005) 

*  Allen  and  Patricia  Cole  House.  40  Loring  Road  (1955-561 
Builder:  H.  Tobiason.  Original  estimated  cost:  $16,000.  Allen  Cole  was  a  scien¬ 
tist.  Remodeled  and  enlarged,  2007-08,  in  compatible  style  by  the  present  own¬ 
ers,  who  are  both  architects.  (See  pages  23-24) 

*Dr.  Daniel  J.  and  Charlotte  Blacklow.  20  Rolling  Lane  H956-59J 

Builder:  Murray  Burke.  Original  estimated  cost  $36,850.  Daniel  Blacklow  was  a 

physician. 

*Arthur  and  Eleanor  Nelson  House.  75  Robin  Road  (1958-591 

Builder:  Moore  Construction  Co.  Original  estimated  cost  $53,000.  Arthur  Nelson 

was  a  scientist  and  lawyer.  Still  owned  by  the  Nelson  family.  (See  pages  17-19) 

*Kenneth  and  Pauline  Germeshausen  House.  240  Highland  Street  (1959-60) 

Builder:  C.B.  Westgate  &  Sons.  Original  estimated  cost:  $38,000.  Kenneth  Ger¬ 
meshausen  was  a  scientist.  Published  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  in  1960  and 
featured  on  the  1 967  modem  house  tour  sponsored  by  the  DeCordova  Museum. 
Remained  in  the  family  until  2008.  (See  pages  20-22) 

*Homer  and  Lela  Lucas  House.  121  Rolling  Lane  (1959-60) 

Builder:  Maurice  A.  Dunlavy.  Original  estimated  cost:  $15,740.  Homer  Lucas 
was  president  of  a  publishing  company.  His  second  wife  was  Alice.  Remodeled 
in  1988. 

Frank  and  Dorothy  Tucker  House.  77  Westcliff  Road  (1961-62) 

Builder:  Maurice  A.  Dunlavy.  Original  estimated  cost:  $42,000.  Frank  Tucker 
was  a  professor.  Substantially  rebuilt  in  1995. 

Richard  and  Phvllis  Campobello  House.  25  Westcliff  Road  11964-651 
Builder:  Osmond  Brothers.  Original  estimated  cost  $42,000.  Richard  Campobello 
was  a  CPA.  (Demolished  2006) 

Major  References: 

1)  Hoover,  Henry  B.  Jr,  “The  Architecture  of  Henry  Hoover,  Lincoln’s  First 
Modernist,”  written  for  a  Lincoln  house  tour  on  April  30,  2005,  co-sponsored  by 
Historic  New  England  and  The  Friends  of  Modem  Architecture,  Lincoln 
(FoMA). 

2)  Hales,  Mary  Ann,  “A  Hoover  Historical  District,”  Lincoln  Review,  July  4, 
1979. 
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The  Rheinlander  House 


Karen  Rheinlander  grew  up  at  46  Cedar  Road  in  a  house  designed  by  Henry’ 
Hoover  for  her  parents,  Harold  and  Eleanor  Rheinlander,  in  1952.  The  following 
information  comes  from  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  August,  2009,  when  the 
house  was  for  sale. 

Karen  remembers  driving  around  Weston  area  with  her  mother  and  seeing  new 
Colonial  style  houses  being  constructed.  Her  mother  would  say  “Why  are  they 
building  a  Colonial — the  Colonial  days  are  over.” 

When  they  first  moved  into  the  house,  her  mother  was  upset  and  worried  that  she 
couldn’t  live  there,  because  the  living  room/dining  room  had  such  huge  plate 
glass  windows  and  was  totally  open  to  the  outside.  She  remedied  the  situation  by 
making  curtains  out  of  a  neutral-colored  hand-woven  fabric  from  Mexico. 

Eleanor  Rheinlander  was  the  better  designer  of  the  couple.  She  had  a  good  eye 
and  good  taste.  She  liked  to  maintain  a  neutral  background  color  for  the  walls 
and  then  add  fabrics  for  color.  At  first  the  couple  had  a  Moroccan  rug  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  that  was  oatmeal  colored  with  a  simple  design  with  brown 


Above:  2009  photo  of  the  Rheinlander  House  living  room  at  46  Cedar  Road 
(Courtesy  Barrett  Signature  Properties) 
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stripes.  Later  they  had  oriental  rugs.  They  decorated  the  house  with 
hand-woven  hangings  such  as  a  Navajo  rug  in  the  front  hall,  flat-weave 
wool  rugs,  oriental  rugs,  and  colorful  Marimekko  pillows.  The  pillows 
on  the  built-in  bench  next  to  the  fireplace  were  covered  with  a  Bauhaus 
fabric.  She  loved  the  Design  Research  store  in  Cambridge. 

As  they  had  sufficient  funds,  the  Rheinlanders  purchased  modem  furni¬ 
ture  by  well-known  designers  including  Alvar  Alto,  Charles  and  Ray 
Eames,  and  Hans  Wegner.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  “Danish  modem.” 
Harold  Rheinlander  had  a  large  workshop  in  the  basement  where  he 
built  furniture  and  did  some  of  the  cabinetry  in  the  house. 

In  the  early  1 990s,  the  Rheinlanders  hired  The  Architects  Collaborative 
(TAC)  to  “refresh”  the  house.  The  kitchen  was  updated  with  new  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  a  large  picture  window  was  installed  to  bring  in  more  light. 


The  Nelson  House 


Arthur  and  Eleanor  Nelson  built  their  house  at  75  Robin  Road  in  1958  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Henry  Hoover.  Arthur  Nelson  still  lives  in  the  house,  which  remains  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged.  The  following  information  comes  from  Mr.  Nelson ’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  and  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  October  2009. 

Arthur  Nelson  was  bom  and  raised  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  where  he  majored  in  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1943,  he  was 
one  of  a  group  of  young  physicists  recruited  to  work  on  a  top-secret  war  project 
at  M.I.T.,  developing  advanced  radar  systems.  In  1954,  he  married  Eleanor  Tho¬ 
mas,  whose  family  lived  on  Meadowbrook  Road  in  Weston.  The  young  couple 
initially  lived  in  Cambridge. 

Eleanor’s  father,  Alfred  Thomas,  was  on  the  board  of  the  Weston  Real  Estate 
Trust,  which  oversaw  development  of  the  former  Winsor  estate.  Thomas  told  the 
Nelsons  that  the  Trust  was  laying  out  a  new  area  called  Robin  Road.  The  sur¬ 
veyor,  Charley  Stimpson,  took  them  out  to  Summer  Street  and  showed  them  how 
the  new  road  would  follow  a  brook  that  was  tumbling  down  a  ravine  between  two 
hills.  The  Nelsons  climbed  a  rocky  hilltop  and  could  see  the  Boston  skyline  in  the 
distance.  They  knew  immediately  that  this  was  their  lot.  Since  they  were  first  to 
buy  on  Robin  Road,  the  Trust  moved  the  property  line  so  they  could  buy  the 
whole  top  of  the  hill.  The  only  thing  they  complained  about  was  the  price  of  the 
land.  They  paid  $9000  for  3.5  acres  and  thought  it  was  “highway  robbery.” 
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Left:  Arthur  Net  sou  in  his 
living  room  at  75  Robin 
Road.  Nelson  still  lives  in 
the  house  he  and  his  wife 
Eleanor  built  in  1958  from 
designs  by  Henry  Hoover. 
Below:  The  living  and  din¬ 
ing  areas  form  a  single 
open  space  divided  from 
the  hall  by  a  free-standing 
storage  unit  seen  in  this 
picture.  Next  page:  A  glass 
corridor  connects  the  “liv¬ 
ing  house  ”  to  the  “sleeping 
house.  ”  (2009  photos  by 
Pam  Fox) 
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The  Nelsons  drove  around  the  area  looking  at  houses  of  all  styles,  not  just  con¬ 
temporary.  The  ones  they  liked  were  different  from  each  other  but  were  all  de¬ 
signed  by  the  same  architect,  Henry  Hoover.  His  office  was  in  Harvard  Square. 
Nelson  recalls  what  happened  next: 

So,  I  went  to  see  him  and  asked  him  if  he’d  be  interested  in  designing  our 
house.  He  came  out  to  look  at  the  land  and  said,  “This  is  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.”  He  would  sit  up  there  on  the  rocks  and  think.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  before  he  said,  “What  you  really  need  is  two  houses — one  here  and 
one  there.  And  since  nobody  can  look  in  your  house  without  getting  on 
your  property,  you  can  have  a  lot  of  glass  to  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to 
give  a  sense  of  living  outdoors.” 

The  “living  house”  has  a  living  room/dining  room,  breakfast  room,  glassed-in 
sunroom,  and  combined  kitchen  and  family  room.  At  the  other  end  of  the  glass 
corridor  is  the  “sleeping  house,”  with  four  bedrooms.  The  Nelsons  raised  their 
three  children  here  and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  The  house  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  50  years.  It  retains  its  mid-20th  century  features  and  furnishings,  now 
old  enough  to  be  deemed  “historic,”  while  at  the  same  time  feeling  remarkably 
fresh  and  up-to  date. 


Major  References: 

1)  Arthur  H.  Nelson:  An  Auto¬ 
biography,  edited  by  his 
daughter  Pamela  Nelson. 

2)  Pam  Fox,  2009  interview 
with  Arthur  Nelson 
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Above:  The  Germeshausen  House  was  designed  by  architect  Henry  Hoover  in  1959. 
(2006  photo  by  Harry  Hoover) 


The  Germeshausen  House 

Polly  and  Kenneth  Germeshausen  built  their  house  at  241  Highland  Street  in 
1959-60  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  A  few  years  after  Polly 
Germeshausen  s  death  in  2005,  their  daughter  Nancy  sold  the  house  to  a  couple 
who  have  presetted  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  2000,  Polly  Germeshausen  recalled  that  she  and 
her  husband  probably  learned  about  Henry  Hoover  through  M.I.T.  Kenneth 
Germeshausen  was  an  M.I.T.-trained  scientist  and  founder  of  E.  G.  &.G.,  Inc,  a 
technology  company  that  became  a  national  defense  contractor.  The  couple  knew 
a  number  of  young  professors  living  in  apartments  in  Cambridge  and  looking  to 
build  in  the  suburbs.  Hoover’s  houses  were  “not  typical  modem.”  One  had  a  tree 
right  in  the  middle  of  it.  “We  were  a  little  bit  crazy  then,”  Polly  remembered  with 
a  smile. 

The  planning  process  took  about  two  years.  Hoover  had  an  office  in  Cambridge 
where  they  met  once  a  month.  The  plans  would  be  sitting  there,  in  the  same  place 
on  his  desk  each  time.  When  they  asked  Hoover  a  question,  he  didn’t  like  to  be 
pinned  down.  “It  was  his  way  or  else,”  Polly  recalled,  adding  that  he  was  a  good 
architect  but  they  weren’t  used  to  someone  who  said  ‘I’ll  get  to  it  when  I  get  to 
it.’”  But  he  never  said  “No,  you  can’t  do  that.” 
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Left  and  below.Polly  and 
Kenneth  Germeshausen  s 
house  at  241  Highland 
Street  was  centered  around 
an  indoor  pool.  The  photo 
at  left  shows  the  pool  and 
the  stained  glass  panel  by 
Joseph  Ferguson.  As  with 
other  owners  featured  in 
this  issue,  the  Germe- 
shausens  decorated  their 
rooms  with  contemporary 
furniture  and  art.  (2006 
photos  by  Harry  Hoover) 


As  part  of  Kenneth  Germeshausen’s  work,  the  couple  had  lived  in  Hawaii  in 
1956.  Their  Weston  house  plan  had  its  genesis  there,  as  Polly  described  in  a 
1960  article  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald :  “[the  Hawaiian  houses]  were  so  open, 
airy,  and  life  centered  around  swimming  pools.  When  we  built  our  house,  this 
was  what  we  wanted.”  Because  of  the  short  summer  season  in  New  England, 
they  put  the  10  X  23  foot  pool  indoors  and  made  it  the  hub  of  the  house.  In  the 
1999  interview,  Polly  stated:  “It  was  a  wonderful  place,  like  a  greenhouse,  great 
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for  growing  plants  because  of  the  light  and  moisture.  It  also  gave  the  house  a 
look  of  having  more  space  than  we  really  had.  It  was  nice  in  cold  weather,  when 
the  sun  warmed  up  that  area.”  The  four-bedroom  house  had  two  wings  of  identi¬ 
cal  shape  and  size,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pool.  Kenneth  Germeshausen  planned 
the  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

The  exterior  of  fir  and  redwood  had  a  creosote  and  stain-wax  finish.  Interior  fin¬ 
ishes  were  also  chosen  for  easy  upkeep.  Walls  were  fir,  beams  were  redwood,  and 
floors  in  many  rooms  were  of  imported  Welsh  tile.  The  fireplace  walls  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  family  rooms  were  made  of  fieldstones  taken  from  the  3 1  -acre  property. 
Sliding  glass  walls  along  the  south,  west,  and  east  sides  filled  the  house  with  sun¬ 
shine.  From  one  window,  the  family  could  see  the  Blue  Hills  on  a  clear  day. 

For  furniture,  the  Germeshausens  purchased  items  from  George  Nakashima,  an 
American  of  Japanese  decent  who  graduated  from  the  M.I.T.  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  then  became  a  furniture  designer.  They  assembled  one  of  the  largest  pri¬ 
vate  collections  of  his  simple,  contemporary  furniture.  In  a  1967  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  Polly  explained  “We  picked  out  the  wood  and  told  Mr.  Nakashima 
what  we  wanted.”  Nakashima ’s  furniture  retained  the  wood  form  while  turning  it 
into  a  functional  object.  Colorful  abstract  paintings  on  the  walls  also  reflected  the 
couple’s  modem  tastes.  A  stained  glass  panel  by  Joseph  Ferguson  framed  the  pool 
itself. 

For  the  landscaping,  the  goal  was  a  naturalistic  look  and  minimum  of  upkeep. 
Will  Curtis,  creator  of  Garden  in  the  Woods  in  Framingham,  was  involved  in  the 
landscape  design.  The  native  plant  preserve,  now  headquarters  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wildflower  Society,  was  a  source  for  plant  material. 

Major  References 

1)  “Island  Paradise  in  Weston,”  Boston  Sunday  Herald ,  June  5,  1960 

2)  1999  interview  by  Pam  Fox  with  Polly  Germeshausen 

3)  Coons,  Phyllis,  “Weston  Word:  Contemporary,”  Boston  Globe ,  May  1967  (ex¬ 
act  date  unknown) 


Life  in  a  Henry  Hoover  House: 

The  Allen  Cole  House 


The  following  article  was  written  by  David  N.  Fix/er,  FAIA  and  Phyllis  L.  Halp- 
ern,  AIA,  owners  of  the  Hoover-designed  house  at  40  Loring  Road.  The  editor 
would  like  to  thank  them  for  sharing  their  enthusiasm  for  Hoover  s  work. 
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Right:  West 
elevation , 
Allen  Cole 
House,  40 
Loving  Road 
(2006  photo 
by  David 
Fixler) 


40  Loring  Road  was  commissioned  by  Allen  Cole  in  1 949  and  completed  con¬ 
struction  in  1955.  It  is  a  small  house  for  big  people.  Although  in  its  original  form 
a  two-bedroom  house  and  under  1,700  square  feet  in  all,  it  nonetheless  is  planned 
such  that  all  of  the  spaces  are  gracious  and  airy.  Even  in  the  lower  level  with  its 
7’-2”  ceiling  height,  one  never  feels  constrained.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
design  comes  from  the  sectional  arrangement  of  the  house,  which  is  a  simple  but 
sophisticated  split  level.  There  is  a  main  level  with  entry,  gallery,  galley  kitchen, 
and  living-dining  area,  and  two  levels  tucked  into  this  plan  that  hold  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  a  bath  above  a  family  room,  small  study,  and  second  bath.  There  is 
otherwise  no  basement  or  attic.  This  arrangement,  which  is  massed  as  a  pair  of 
interlocking  volumes  with  gently  pitched  gable  roofs,  enables  both  very  tall 
spaces  on  the  main  level  and  an  interpenetration  of  space  between  the  different 
levels  such  that  one’s  sense  of  space  is  constantly  expanded  through  awareness  of 
the  connection  to  the  natural  landscape. 

Mr.  Cole,  from  whom  we  purchased  the  house  in  1992,  spoke  lyrically  of  the 
hours  that  Henry  Hoover  spent  on  site  in  order  to  provide  the  optimal  relationship 
of  the  house  to  its  environment.  This  is  not  surprising  given  Hoover’s  training  in 
landscape  design  with  Fletcher  Steele.  A  genius  for  sensitive  siting  is  evident  in 
most  of  his  houses.  The  orientation  of  the  house,  its  relationship  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods,  and  the  depth  of  the  roof  overhangs  are  such  that  winter  sun  floods 
the  house,  while  it  is  largely  kept  out  in  the  summer.  The  original  part  of  the 
house  has  never  to  this  day  had  air  conditioning.  The  heat  is  equally  well  thought 
through  with  radiant  floors  and  ceilings,  although  some  of  the  floor  radiation 
failed  in  the  mid-1990s  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  flat  panel  radiators. 

The  material  palette  reinforces  this  connection  to  nature,  with  the  use  of  vertical 
redwood  siding  both  inside  and  out  (the  interior  is  left  natural,  exterior  is 
stained),  bluestone  floors  on  the  main  level,  and  generous  areas  of  glazing 
throughout.  The  construction  detailing  is  fine  and  simple;  the  house  was  built  by 
the  Tobiason  Brothers  shortly  following  their  arrival  from  Sweden,  and  there  is  a 
palpable  sense  of  Scandinavian  precision  in  the  quality  of  the  original  work. 
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We  had  always  planned  to  do  some  sort  of  addition  to  the  house,  and  after  twelve 
years,  we  finally  did  add  a  third  bedroom  and  bath  over  a  studio  and  utility  area, 
as  essentially  an  extension  of  the  two-story  volume.  We  were,  however,  very 
careful  not  to  lose  anything  of  the  original  house.  The  addition  is  pure  in  that 
sense  -  none  of  the  original  interior  spaces  have  been  lost  or  significantly  altered, 
and  on  two  sides  of  the  house  -  including  the  signature  living-dining  space,  the 
exterior  as  well  is  untouched.  We  have  continued  Hoover’s  palette  and  propor¬ 
tioning  system  on  the  exterior  with  one  important  exception  -  a  change  from  the 
original  steel  casement  windows  to  wood  casement  units,  which  we  have  left 
with  a  natural  finish  to  distinguish  them  from  the  originals. 

Our  first  reaction  upon  seeing  the  house  in  November  of  1991  was  “uplifting,” 
and  after  a  year  of  house  hunting,  we  knew  within  five  minutes  that  this  was  our 
house.  In  18  years  of  living  and  raising  a  family  in  this  house,  it  has  consistently 
proven  to  be  that  and  more. 


Allan  Chapman: 

Designing  the  Rivers  Country  Day  School 

Weston  resident  Allan  Chapman  (b.  1926)  received  his  architectural  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design  in  1954.  Over  the  course  of  his  long  ca¬ 
reer,  Chapman  focused  on  multi-family  and  institutional  work  including  The 
Mews  and  Popponesset  Marketplace  in  New  Seabury  on  Cape  Cod,  Glover  Land¬ 
ing  in  Marblehead,  and  school  buildings  in  Dover,  Boston,  Vermont,  and  New 
Jersey.  He  designed  his  own  house  at  15  Myles  Stan  dish  Road  and  several  others 
in  Weston. 


The  following  is  Chapman  s  account  of  how,  as  a  newly-minted  architect,  he  and 
his  first  partner,  Rem  Huygens,  secured  the  commission  for  classroom  buildings 
and  a  gym  at  the  new  Weston  campus  of  the  Rivers  Country  Day  School,  then  a 
school  for  boys  located  on  Heath  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill: 

My  partner  at  that  time  was  Rem  Huygens  (1932 — 2008).  We  had  built  one  resi¬ 
dence  on  Long  Island,  and  Rivers  was  our  first  major  project.  Rem  was  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  met  the  Bauhaus  architect  Marcel  Breuer  when  Breuer 
was  building  the  American  Embassy  there.  Breuer  had  offered  him  a  job  in  his 
office  in  New  York  City,  where  I  was  working  at  that  time. 
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The  Rivers  Country  Day  School 


RIVER*  SCHOOL 
FOI  NDEO  1915 
THE  COIVTRV  DAY  SCHOOL 
FOl'NDED  1907 

Above:  This  early  photograph  of  the  new  Rivers  classroom  buildings  appeared  a  1960s 
school  brochure.  Constructed  of  rough,  buff-colored  brick  with  gray  asphalt  shingled 
roofs,  the  buildings  were  designed  to  fit  casually  into  the  unspoiled  rural  site.  The  re¬ 
petitive  pattern  of  pitched  roofs  suggested  a  group  of  informal  farm  buildings.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


Left:  Site  plan  for  the  Rivers 
Country >  Day’  School,  designed 
by  Huygens  and  Chapman  and 
built  in  the  early  1960s. The 
plan  shows  the  four  separate 
buildings  around  a  central 
courtyard  bordered  by  a  walk¬ 
way  canopy.  School  officials 
requested  the  open  plan,  which 
provided  students  with  healthy 
air  as  they  walked  between 
classes.  (Courtesy  of  Allan 
Chapman) 
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Rivers  School  interiors.  In  the  lower 
photo,  the  brick  mural  above  the 
fireplace  in  the  Rivers  School  li¬ 
brary  was  designed  by  his  wife,  art¬ 
ist  Amy  Chapman,  who  also  de¬ 
signed  wall  murals  in  schools 
throughout  New  England.  This  pho¬ 
tograph  appeared  in  an  article  enti¬ 
tled  “Four  Buildings  on  an  Open 
Court,  ”  which  appeared  in  a  1960s 
issue  of  Architectural  Forum.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


Marcel  Breuer  had  come  to  the  US  to 
teach  at  Harvard  with  Walter  Gropius 
(Director  of  the  Bauhaus  in  Germany.)  I 
had  worked  in  the  office  of  Gropius 
while  I  was  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  I 
met  my  wife,  Amy,  at  Gro¬ 
pius’s  office,  where  she  de¬ 
signed  murals  and  selected 
colors  for  the  firm.  Amy  had 
studied  at  Yale  with  another  of 
the  Bauhaus  faculty,  Josef  Al¬ 
bers.  Amy  designed  the  three- 
dimensional  wall  mural  over 
the  fireplace  at  Rivers. 


Rem  met  Ethel  Blackwell, 
wife  of  the  Rivers  headmaster, 
George  Blackwell,  on  the  boat 
coming  to  the  US.  The  school 
had  just  purchased  the  Weston 
property  and  the  Blackwells 
lived  in  the  old  farmhouse  on 
the  site.  The  school  itself  was 
still  in  Newton.  I  suggested  to 
Rem  that  we  send  some  ideas 
for  a  new  school  to  the 
Blackwells  in  the  unlikely  chance  that  they  would  select  a  couple  of  young  archi¬ 
tects,  particularly  from  NYC.  I  was  right.  The  Blackwells  were  encouraging,  but 
the  trustees  were  difficult.  I  believe  they  would  have  preferred  a  more  traditional 
style.  Without  being  officially  hired,  we  designed  five  buildings:  four  detached 
classroom  buildings  (about  fifteen  classrooms,  a  large  study  hall,  offices,  and  a 
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Above:  This  detail  from  a  1960s  aerial  photo  of  the  Rivers  School  campus  shows  the 
original  Loker  farmhouse,  now  Rivers  Music  School,  and  the  Loker  barn,  which  was 
later  destroyed  by  fire.  (Courtesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


library)  along  with  a  separate  gymnasium.  They  liked  our  designs  and  this  pre¬ 
sented  another  problem.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  NY  architects  on  fund  rais¬ 
ing?  We  agreed  to  move  to  Boston.  Rem  built  a  house  in  Wayland  and  I  built  in 
Weston.  I  had  three  children  (all  now  architects)  and  the  reputation  of  the  Weston 
schools  influenced  our  decision. 

The  old  bam  on  the  Rivers  property  was  yellow  at  that  time.  It  later  burned 
down.  We  thought  a  brick  building  would  not  be  right  in  what  was  then  an  open 
meadow.  The  concept  of  detached  buildings,  connected  by  an  open  covered  walk, 
had  been  a  tradition  when  the  school  was  in  Chestnut  Hill.  It  was  then  a  boy’s 
school,  and  the  theory  was  that  a  little  cold  would  be  healthy.  The  two  classroom 
buildings  housing  the  offices  and  library,  along  with  the  gym,  were  built  first  and 
dedicated  in  1960.  Two  other  classroom  buildings  were  constructed  some  years 
later.  The  cost  worked  out  to  $18.50  per  square  foot.  We  also  designed  a  music 
building  that  was  never  built.” 
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Above:  The  New  England  character  of  the  Chapman  s  1965  house  at  15  Myles  Standish 
Road  is  evident  in  this  early  photograph.  The  meadow  in  front  was  later  replaced  with 
more  traditional  landscape  materials.  The  Chapman  House  was  published  in  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  (Courtesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


Weston  Houses  by  Allan  Chapman 

*  Allan  and  Amy  Chapman  House.  15  Myles  Standish  Road  (1965) 

The  Chapmans  were  in  their  30s  and  had  three  children  when  they  built  the  house 
in  the  Kings  Grant  neighborhood  of  Weston.  The  house  was  set  back  for  privacy 
and  oriented  to  the  south  to  maximize  light.  The  front  courtyard  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  house,  creating  a  secluded  patio  area.  Double  glass  doors  and 
windows  open  this  space  up  to  the  house.  The  dramatic  two-story  living  room, 
with  its  large  brick  fireplace,  separates  the  upstairs  into  two  zones.  What  was 
originally  planned  as  a  garage  became  a  artist’s  studio  for  Amy.  The  exterior 
walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  wood  shingles,  giving  the  house  a  quintessential 
New  England  look  despite  the  contemporary  design.  Allan  Chapman  designed 
some  of  the  furniture.  According  to  Chapman,  the  neighbors  referred  to  the  house 
as  “the  chicken  coop.” 

*David  Nassif  House.  55  Scotch  Pine  Road  (T973t 

*Patricio  and  Rebecca  Vives  House.  512  Glen  Road  (1988) 

While  technically  a  remodeling,  the  original  house  was  tom  down  except  for  the 
chimney.  The  white  stucco  house  has  an  octagonal  stair  tower. 
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Weston  Houses  of  Imagination: 
The  1967  DeCordova  Museum  Tour 


On  May  20,  1967,  the  Associate  Council  of  the  DeCordova  Museum  held  a  Wes¬ 
ton  House  Tour  to  benefit  the  museum.  Seven  modern-style  houses  were  open  to 
the  public.  Five  were  new  construction  and  two  were  remodeled  from  earlier 
structures.  The  following  descriptions  are  from  the  newspaper  article  “Weston 
Homes  of  Imagination  on  DeCordova  Tour  Schedule,  ”  in  the  Town  Crier  of  May 
11,  1967.  Houses  still  standing  in  February  2010  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 

*1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen.  240  Highland  Street  (1959-60) 
Architect:  Henry  Hoover;  Landscape:  Will  Curtis,  Garden  in  the  Woods.  (See 
also  pages  20-22) 


2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  S.  Balkin.  44  Spruce  Hill  Road  (19561 

Original  house:  Techbuilt,  Carl  Koch,  1956;  Architect  for  addition:  Haywood 

Rowe 

“Lack  of  space  for  a  Goeblin  tapestry  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  S. 
Balkin.  .  .  to  expand  their  Techbuilt  house,  and  almost  all  the  existing 
rooms  were  enlarged,  and  an  addition  put  on  the  rear  of  the  house.  There 
is  ample  room  now  to  display  the  wide  variety  of  handiwork  which  the 
Balkins  collect  on  their  shopping  trips  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Balkin  is 
owner  of  Decor  International,  Boston,  and  goes  on  buying  trips  twice  a 
year.  A  skylighted  sunken  garden  room  gives  an  alfresco  feeling  even 
during  a  snow  storm,  and  the  high  ceiling  living  room  opens  onto  an  en¬ 
closed  porch  for  additional  guest  and  family  use.”  (See  also  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  Bulletin ,  Fall  2009,  p.  20-29) 


*3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Strimling.  63  Westcliff  Road  (19661 

Architect:  Maurice  Smith. 

“A  rock  formation  on  the  property  .  .  .  determined  the  width  of  their 
home  on  Westcliff  Rd.  Architect  Maurice  Smith  designed  the  house  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rock  as  a  foundation,  and  the  portion  that  is  above 
ground  serves  as  a  background  for  natural  plantings.  Each  room  was  de¬ 
signed  to  have  a  southern  exposure,  and  the  placement  of  windows  at 
various  levels  of  the  multi-level  house  gives  each  room  several  views; 
the  feeling  of  being  in  a  “tree  house”  is  increased  by  the  decks  which 
open  off  all  bedrooms  and  most  living  areas.” 
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Left:  The  Erich  Reissner 
House  at  15  Dogwood  Road, 
since  demolished.  (Courtesy 
DeCordova  Museum) 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich 
Reissner.  15  Dogwood 

Road.  (1956-57) 

[originally  built  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Child 
III].  Architect:  Henry 
Hoover  (Demolished) 

“This  three-story  red¬ 
wood  contemporary 
home  .  .  .was  designed 
and  sited  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  setting  amidst  beautiful  small  scale  views  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  middle  floor  with  large  living  room  and  family  dining  room- 
kitchen  is  surrounded  by  a  deck  which  becomes  a  bridge  on  one  side  of 
the  house.  The  modem  woodland  garden  designed  for  interest  and  low 
maintenance  throughout  the  year  received  the  1 964  Burrage  Porch  Prize 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.” 

*5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott.  1 19  Orchard  Ave 

Contemporary  remodeling  of  a  late  19th  century  farm  outbuilding.  Architect  Earl 

Harvey. 

*6.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Hardenbergh.  12  Robin  Rd 

Contemporary  remodeling  of  a  1930s  Colonial.  Architect  Thomas  E.  Harden¬ 
bergh 

*7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Chapman  15  Myles  Standish  Road  (1965) 

Architect:  Allan  Chapman, 

“Built  with  conventional  New  England  materials  and  constructions,  this 
house  was  planned  by  the  architect-owner  for  a  family  of  five  with  the 
added  requirements  of  a  studio  and  separate  office.  The  house  is  arranged 
to  form  a  courtyard  which  faces  the  sun,  catches  the  summer  breeze,  and 
also  provides  a  sheltered  entrance  on  an  open  site.  The  rooms  all  have 
large  windows,  and  each  area  of  the  house — living,  kitchen,  sleeping — is 
a  separate  unite  connected  to  the  others.  Some  of  these  units  are  two  sto¬ 
ries  high  and  add  further  dimension  to  the  various  rectangular  areas  of 
the  house.” 
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Major  References: 

1 )  “Weston  Homes  of  Imagination  on  Decordova  Tour  Schedule,”  Town  Cher, 
May  11,  1967. 

2)  “Weston  Word:  Contemporary,”  by  Phyllis  Coons,  Boston  Globe,  May  1967 
(exact  date  unknown). 

3)  Tour  materials  prepared  for  Weston  House  Tour,  Saturday,  May  20,  1967, 
sponsored  by  the  DeCordova  Museum. 


The  Gene  S trim  ling 
House,  63  Westcliff 
Road,  designed  by 
Maurice  Smith  and 
included  in  the 
1967  DeCordova 
Tour.  (Courtesy 
DeCordova  Mu¬ 
seum) 


Earl  Flansburgh: 

Modernist  and  Lincoln  Neighbor 

Architect  Earl  R.  Flansburgh  (1931  -  2009)  lived  just  over  the  Weston  line  in 
Lincoln,  where  his  award-winning  house  on  Old  Colony  Road  is  built  around  an 
interior  garden  courtyard.  Flansburg  grew  up  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  studied 
architecture  at  Cornell,  graduating  in  1954.  After  earning  a  master’s  degree  in 
architecture  at  M.I.T  and  studying  in  England  on  a  Fulbright  scholarship,  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  practice,  Earl  R.  Flansburgh  &  Associates,  in  Cambridge  in 
1963.  His  buildings  won  more  than  80  regional  and  national  design  awards;  and 
in  1999,  Flansburgh  received  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  lifetime  achieve¬ 
ment  award. 
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Flansburgh  specialized  in  educational  facilities  and  believed  firmly  in  modern¬ 
ism.  His  wife,  Polly,  remembers  him  sometimes  telling  clients  “You  can  have  any 
color  as  long  as  it’s  white.”  In  addition  to  his  schools  and  other  work,  Flansburgh 
made  a  point  of  designing  a  private  house  every  year  or  two.  He  would  do  these 
by  himself,  without  the  help  of  staff,  and  picked  clients  and  sites  that  he  found 
intriguing. 


SECTION 


Added  focus  and  daylight  for  a  screened-oft 
dining  area  (above)  is  created  by  a  dropped  ceil¬ 
ing  at  the  low  point  of  the  butterfly  roof.  With 
year-round  air  conditioning,  but  without  lot  and 
landscaping,  the  house  cost  $43,000 


Above:  Floor  plan  and  section  of  the  Kurt  Fuchs  House,  460  Conant  Road  (From 
Record  Houses  of  1968)  Below:  2010  photo  of  the  Fuchs  House  by  Pam  Fox. 
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Weston  Buildings  by  Earl  Flansburgh 


*Kurt  Fuchs  House.  460  Conant  Road  (1966) 

Fuchs  was  a  contractor  and  built  many  of  Flansburgh’s  homes,  including  this  one. 
It  was  tailored  to  the  site,  with  a  living  room  overlooking  woods,  low  hills,  and 
Valley  Pond  in  the  distance.  The  house  has  a  distinctive  “butterfly  roof.”  Large 
well-placed  windows  are  edged  in  white  and  stand  out  strongly  against  the 
stained,  rough-sawn  pine  exterior.  These  windows,  along  with  a  glass  clerestory, 
bring  in  an  abundance  of  light.  Later  owners  changed  the  location  of  the  entrance 
and  rearranged  the  kitchen  and  breakfast  room  spaces. 

*Classroom  Addition  and  Library.  Weston  High  School  (1966-67) 

Arthur  and  Jean  Lee  House.  10  Cart  Path  11974)  This  house  has  been  described 
as  “a  pavilion  gently  hovering  in  an  Arcadian  wilderness  landscape.”  (Demol¬ 
ished  1999) 

*Harrv  C.  and  Dawn  Gatos  House.  20  Indian  Hill  Road  (1964) 

The  Gatos  House  was  one  of  the  Record  Houses  of  1965  and  was  also  published 
in  House  and  Garden  (July  1 966)  in  an  article  entitled  “Planned  for  Music.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gatos  was  an  M.I.T.  scientist  and  keen  amateur  musician.  He  wanted  a 
music  room  that  would  accommodate  groups  for  informal  concert  evenings.  The 
house  had  a  living-dining-music  room  with  superb  acoustics,  the  result  of  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  architect  and  a  sound  engineer.  The  site  was  well-wooded 
and  overlooked  a  pond.  Exterior  walls  were  rough  pine  siding  in  a  ship-lap  pat¬ 
tern.  The  house  has  been  substantially  altered  on  the  exterior. 


Major  References: 

1)  Campbell,  Robert,  “Earl 
Flansburgh;  architect  de¬ 
signed  education  facilities,  ” 
Boston  Globe,  February  18, 
2009  (obituary). 

2)  “Fuchs  House,”  Record 
Houses  of  1968,  Architec¬ 
tural  Record,  May  1968. 

3) ”Planned  for  Music” 
House  and  Garden,  July 
1966. 

4)  “Music  Room  is  Domi¬ 
nant  Feature  of  House,”  Re¬ 
cord  Houses  of  1965,  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record,  May  1965. 


Harry  C.  Gatos  House,  20  Indian  Hill  Road 
(From  Record  Houses  of  1 9659 
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Right  and  next 
page :  Berman 
House  at  484 
Conant  Road, 
designed  by 
Leland  Cott. 
(From  Record 
Houses  of 
1977) 


Modernism  After  1970 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  supposed  to  end  in  1970,  but  one  additional  house 
has  been  included.  The  Berman  house  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Record  in  the  special  May  issue,  Record  Houses  of  1977.  The  editor  would 
like  to  thank  Harvey  Berman  for  his  help  with  this  article. 

*Carol  and  Harvev  Berman  House.  484  Conant  Road  (1975) 

Architect:  Leland  Cott,  Gelardin  Bruner  Cott  Inc. 

Carol  and  Harvey  Berman  were  familiar  with  Weston.  A  few  years  after  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Newton,  Massachusetts  from  Iowa,  the  couple  hired  an  architect  and 
began  to  look  for  land  on  which  to  build  a  contemporary  house.  They  heard  about 
a  property  in  the  north  part  of  Weston  on  the  Lincoln  line  that  overlooked  Valley 
Pond  and,  with  the  advice  of  their  architect,  they  bought  it. 

The  Bermans  had  chosen  a  young  architect,  Leland  Cott,  because  he  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  communicator  and  attuned  to  their  space  and  open  plan  requirements.  Cott 
was  also  sympathetic  to  their  interest  in  using  industrial  materials  in  a  modernist 
style,  which  was  not  a  common  architectural  design  choice  in  Weston. 

The  house  presents  itself  to  the  street  as  a  two  storied  rectangular  box,  similar  to 
the  Gropius  house  in  Lincoln,  with  narrow  horizontal  windows  and  an  entrance 
set  into  the  face  of  the  building.  The  fenestration  is  basically  closed  off  on  the 
street  side  but  the  house  opens  up  at  the  rear  with  a  glass-walled  living  room 
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overlooking  Valley  Pond.  The  30'x  30'  step  down  living  room  is  two  stories  high 
at  its  peak,  with  a  folded  shed  roof  made  of  translucent  material  supported  at  the 
perimeter  by  large  aluminum  box  beams.  As  a  result,  the  house  enjoys  an  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  light  and  openness. 

In  addition  to  the  living  room,  the  first  floor,  which  contains  2300  square  feet, 
has  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  library,  large  bedroom,  full  bath,  and  laundry  room. 
The  floors  are  covered  in  Pennsylvania  slate  squares.  The  1400  square  foot  sec¬ 
ond  floor  contains  bedrooms,  full  bath  rooms,  and  a  painting  studio.  The  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  the  original  house  were  typical  of  tract  housing  costs  in  1975. 

In  2000,  with  exception  of  the  slate  floor,  every  surface  of  the  houses  interior  was 
upgraded,  adding  stainless  steel  and  glass  cabinetry,  higher  grade  finishes,  fix¬ 
tures  and  materials  and  replacing  every  piece  of  furniture  except  for  a  lacquered 
Parson's  dining  room  table  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe  cantilever  dining  room  chairs. 
The  new  furniture  pieces  are  modem  classics  designed  by  Rennie  Makintosh, 
LeCorbusier  and  others. 

"Just  as  we  did  before  the  renovation,"  Harvey  Berman  said,  "we  love  living 
here.  Even  after  35  years  we  regularly  experience  something  new  and  exciting 
about  this  living  space.  We  believe  we  are  very  fortunate." 
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The  original  page  36  in  the  Spring  2010  Bulletin  has  been  omitted.  The  following 
information  has  been  added,  courtesy  of  Frances  Von  Mertens  and  Charlie  Hunt. 

Additional  information  on  Eleanor  Raymond 


Carl  and  Frances  Von  Mertens  house.  200  Lexington  Street  (1969-711 

Architect:  Eleanor  Raymond.  Substantially  demolished  in  2002.  A  broad  center  brick  wall 

with  fireplaces  on  either  side  was  maintained. 

Quotations  from  emails  from  Francie  Von  Mertens,  April  2016: 

“We  learned  a  lot  working  with  Eleanor  Raymond.  She  had  us  write  down  how  we  spent 
our  days,  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  designed  the  house  accordingly.  The  sun  rose  in  our 
kitchen  and  breakfast  area  and  progressed  through  the  living  room.  Afternoon  to  evening 
sun  would  have  lit  a  screened  porch  area  to  the  west  of  the  kitchen  and  living  room, 
intended  for  evening  cocktails.  It  was  the  cocktail  era.  We  never  built  the  porch  or  drank 
cocktails.  Carl  and  I  had  a  low  burget  and  actually  did  a  lot  of  the  building  ourselves  after 
it  was  framed.  The  afternoon  sun  came  through  the  porch  doors  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so 
we  lived  with  the  sun  throughout  the  day  nonetheless. 

“Bedrooms  were  on  the  north  side  and  small.  The  house  was  all  one  level  and  strictly 
followed  the  natural  contours  of  the  land.  She  was  big  on  that,  too.  Our  dad’s  house  at 
725  Boston  Post  Road  that  Eleanor  designed  follows  the  natural  contours  also,  and  is  a  lot 
longer  than  the  Lexington  Street  house.  Some  step-downs  were  involved. 

“Ever  since,  I  notice  houses  with  garages  on  the  south  side  and  cringe.  All  that 
therapeutic  light  going  to  waste  on  cars  and  lawnmowers.  Our  Weston  house  faced  south 
to  the  sun.” 

Albert  B.  Hunt  House.  725  Boston  Post  Road  (1937-  1938) 

Architects:  Jean  Melville  and  Eleanor  Raymond.  Builder:  Henry  Wile.  House  still 
standing  in  2016. 

Albert  Hunt  became  part  of  Marian  Farnsworth’s  unique  Exmoor  Farm  “family” 
in  the  early  1930s,  as  a  young  bachelor.  He  became  a  permanent  boarder  in  1934. 
(See  WHSB  Fall  2012  “The  Aunts  of  Exmoor  Farm.”)  Eleanor  Raymond  was  a 
friend  of  the  “Aunts”  and  was  involved  in  their  many  construction  projects.  (See 
WHSB  Spring  2010  p.  6-7).  In  1937,  Marian  Farnsworth  purchased  an  adjacent 
lot  and  offered  to  help  Hunt  build  his  own  house.  It  was  initially  designed  by 
Jean  Melville,  one  of  the  Exmoor  girls  and  an  architectural  student  with  Gropius. 
In  1938,  with  Hunt’s  engagement  to  Peg  Parson,  Eleanor  Raymond  came  aboard 
to  assist  Melville,  and  changes  were  made.  According  to  family  tradition  “it  was 
the  first  ranch  house  in  the  East”  although  the  family  “has  no  idea  if  true.”  Hunt 
came  from  California  and  wanted  a  house  on  one  level.  He  said  people  would 
come  in  off  the  street  asking  about  the  odd  house  on  one  level  -  when  most 
houses  in  Weston  at  that  time  were  farmhouse  style,  built  to  retain  heat.  .  .  We 
froze  in  the  house,  long  and  low,  not  much  insulation.” 
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Above:  The  Harold  and  Eleanor  Rein¬ 
lander  House  at  46  Cedar  Rd  (1952-54), 
designed  by  architect  Henry  Hoover. 
This  photograph  was  taken  on  July  9, 
2009.  The  house  was  demolished  in  2011 
to  make  way  for  a  new  and  much  larger 
residence. 

Below:  The  George  and  Esther  Lombard 
House  at  441  Glen  Road  (1950-52),  de¬ 
signed  by  architect  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.. 
This  photograph  was  taken  on  March  30, 
2015.  The  house  was  demolished  shortly 
thereafter  to  make  way  for  a  new  and 
much  larger  residence. 

(Photos  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 


Demolitions  since  2010 


Carl  and  Frances  Von  Merten  House.  200  Lexington  Street  H  969-71) 

Architect:  Eleanor  Raymond  (see  Part  II,  p.7  and  36).  Substantially  demol¬ 
ished  2002  (incorrectly  listed  as  still  standing  in  2010). 


Henry  and  Martha  Wile  House.  141  Meadowbrook  Rd  (1944-46J 
Architect:  Eleanor  Raymond,  (see  Part  II,  p.  7  and  36).  Builder:  Henry  Wile. 
Demolished  2015. 

George  F.  F.  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  House.  441  Glen  Road  11950-521 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  (see  Part  II,  p.  2  -  5).  Demolished  2015. 

Harold  and  Eleanor  Reinlander  House.  46  Cedar  Road  (1952-54J 
Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  (see  Part  II,  p.  9,  14,  16-17).  Demolished  201 1. 

Homer  and  Lela  Lucas  House.  121  Rolling  Lane  (1959-601 
Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  (see  Part  II,  p.  15).  Demolished  2014. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Strimling  House.  63  Westcliff  Road  (19661 

Architect:  Maurice  Smith  (see  Part  II,  p.  29)  Demolished  ?  date. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardenbergh  House.  12  Robin  Road 
Contemporary  remodeling  of  a  1930s  Colonial  by  architect  Thomas  E. 
Hardenbergh.  Demolished  ?  date. 


Important  Modern  House  For  Sale 

The  Arthur  and  Eleanor  Nelson  House  at  75  Robin  Rd,  designed  by  Henry  B. 
Hoover  and  his  partner  Walter  Hill  in  1958,  is  now  on  the  market.  The  original 
owner,  physicist  Arthur  Nelson,  died  last  fall.  Described  as  a  “remarkable 
house  on  a  breathtaking  site.  .  .  just  minutes  off  of  Route  128  yet  with  the  feel 
of  a  private  retreat  in  the  mountains,”  the  house  has  been  in  the  original  family 
since  construction.  See  Part  II  of  this  Bulletin ,  pages  15  and  17-19,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  website: 

http://lcxinjJtonianovitz.com/201 6/03/hoover-hill-designcd-housc-in-weston/ 


Front  elevation  of  the  Arthur  and 
Eleanor  Nelson  House  at  75  Robin 
Road ,  designed  by  architect  Henry 
B.  Hoover  and  his  partner,  Walter 
Hill,  in  1958. 

(Photo  by  Laura  Kimmerer.  Cour¬ 
tesy  Modern  Mass,  Bill  Janovitz 
and  John  Tse,  realtors  and  modern 
specialists.) 
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The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society 

Part  II 


Willie  Frank,  Compliments  of  Friends  Lou  Flaffermehl 


Ann  Gravem,  who  starred  as  Pamela  in  the  original  musical  Jericho  (1959),  sketched 
these  caricatures  during  rehearsals.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  111  wrote  the  book,  music,  and 
lyrics  for  Jericho;  William  O.  Partridge  served  as  director;  Willem  F.  Frank  was  musi¬ 
cal  director;  Jeanne  Cousins  did  the  choreography;  and  Louis  Haffermehl  was  the 
rehearsal  pianist.  Additional  “profiles”  from  the  program  book  appear  on  page  12. 


Sketches  by  Ann  Gravem  from  the  Jericho  program  book 
(1959)  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  images  in  this  Bulletin 
are  from  the  Friendly  Society  collection  at  the  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society. 


Introduction 

The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  was  established  in 
1885  by  members  of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian  Church 
to  encourage  friendly  relations  among  members  and 
to  help  raise  money  for  a  new  church.  Part  I  of  this 
history  can  be  found  in  the  Spring  2016  issue  of  The 
Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin.  (See  back  cover 
for  information  on  obtaining  copies.) 

“The  Friendly”  is  now  131  years  old.  The  1990s  name 
change  to  Weston  Friendly  Society  for  the  Performing 
Arts  reflects  the  society’s  long-time  status  as  a 
non-sectarian  group  with  no  connection  to  First  Parish 
other  than  historical  roots.  Like  all  organizations,  it 
has  evolved  along  with  the  community.  Weston  is  a 
very  different  town  today  than  it  was  in  1885,  in 
1950,  or  even  a  decade  ago.  Changes  in 
transportation,  the  role  of  women,  and  the  availability 
of  television  and  other  home  entertainment  have 
influenced  all  volunteer  organizations. 

The  Spring  2016  issue  covered  the  history  of  the  society  through  1950.  In  its  first 
decades,  members  organized  a  wide  variety  of  entertainments  including 
theatricals,  fancy  dress  parties,  literary  discussions,  lectures,  debates,  games,  and 
musicales.  In  1915,  with  diminishing  attendance  at  programs  other  than  dances 
and  dramatics,  the  focus  shifted  to  dances  and  socials  — which  peaked  in 
popularity  in  the  decades  after  World  War  II  — along  with  productions  of  comic 
operettas,  modem  Broadway  musicals,  and,  of  particular  note,  original  musicals. 

During  the  Depression,  a  new  tradition  of  producing  original  musicals  evolved 
from  the  desire  to  save  money  on  royalties.  Between  1937  and  1971,  the  Friendly 
Society  produced  ten  originals  written  entirely  by  members  and  sometimes 
chosen  from  three  or  four  original  submissions.  Many  have  Weston  themes  and, 
occasionally,  real-life  Weston  characters.  With  some  interruptions,  they  were 
produced  every  three  years  and  are  a  remarkable  testament  to  the  talented 
creators  and  large  volunteer  production  committees. 

The  first  four  originals,  Many  Happy  Returns  (1937),  So  Deep  (1940),  Personal 
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Service  (1947)  and  Escape  on  the  Cape  (1950),  are  covered  in  Part  I.  All  four 
were  largely  the  work  of  the  writing  team  of  Henry  Whiteley  Patterson  (1897  - 
1969)  and  Francis  Whiting  Hatch  (1897  -  1975).  The  two  businessmen  had  been 
undergraduates  together  at  Harvard  College  in  the  late  1910s  and  shared  a  love  of 
amateur  theater.  Patterson  and  Hatch  continued  their  Friendly  involvement  with 
Never  Walk  Alone  (1953)  and  were  followed  by  the  talented  writing  teams 
described  in  this  issue. 


Original  Musicals  Continue 

Never  Walk  Alone  was  the  fifth  of  the  ten  original  musicals  written  by  Friendly 
Society  members  and  performed  during  the  years  1937  to  1971.  As  with  the  first 
four  originals,  the  book  was  written  by  Henry  W.  Patterson.  Francis  W.  Hatch 
wrote  12  of  the  18  songs.  The  play  also  featured  music  and  lyrics  by  four  talented 
musicians/song  writers  who  went  on  to  create  subsequent  Friendly  musicals:  Se¬ 
lene  Harmon  Howe,  Margaret  “Peg”  Durant,  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  and  Alice 
Valkenburgh.  With  a  cast  and  stage  crew  of  85,  Never  Walk  Alone  was  the  largest 
production  up  to  that  time.  The  8.5”  X  1 1”  program  book  had  56  pages. 
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Never  Walk  Alone 

April  23,  24,  25,  1953 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Henry  W.  Patterson; 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  Francis  W. 
Hatch,  Alice  Valkenburgh, 
Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  Se¬ 
lena  Harmon  Howe,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  “Peg”  Durant. 

Directed  by  William  O.  Par¬ 
tridge. 

Orchestrations  and  orchestra 
direction  by  Willem  F.  Frank. 


Caricatures  in  the  program  book  were  the  work  of  Jeanette  Comeau. 

Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospital. 

Weston  Historical  Society  has  the  script,  some  sheet  music,  and  orchestrations. 
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Photos  from  Never  Walk  Alone  (1953).  ( Bottom )  The  “Friday  Afternoon  Dancing  Class" 
photo  was  printed  in  the  program  book  for  Down  to  Earth  and  identified  as  follows:  (l-r) 
Ellie  Bishop,  Randy  Byrne,  “G”  Winsor,  Jerry  Valkenburgh,  Chris  Gallagher,  Penny 
Sears,  Towny  Wolfe,  and  Barbie  Crockett. 
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In  Never  Walk  Alone  (1953),  Jane  Patter¬ 
son  Paine  and  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr. 
brought  down  the  house  with  their  rendition 
of  “Henry  Thoreau.  ” 


Never  Walk  Alone  is  set  in  1861,  and 
most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  the 
general  store  of  Ephraim  Hancock  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  A  glowing 
review  in  the  Waltham  News  Tribune 
described  the  scenery: 

The  stage  setting  was  authentic  with 
articles  of  the  period  in  the  store  and 
the  door  open  to  show  a  street  in 
Concord  as  it  was  at  that  time,  and 
in  one  scene,  the  banks  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  River  with  a  bridge,  trees  and 
flowers.  (1) 

Featured  performers  included  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr.  and  Jane  Patterson  Paine, 
grown  children  of  the  play’s  creators.  According  to  the  review,  the  pair  brought 
down  the  house  with  their  rendition  of  “Henry  Thoreau.”  An  excerpt  from  the 
lyrics  is  printed  below.  Other  cast  members  included  Sally  Crawford,  Frederick 
Strong,  Vincent  Melone,  Albert  Tomkins,  and  Miriam  O’Brien.  The  play  ended 
with  a  triple  wedding. 

Henry  Thoreau,  Harvard  man,  found  a  philosophy  of  life 
Lived  in  a  cabin  with  a  frying  pan,  Felt  no  need  for  a  wife. 

Love  in  nature  bursts  around  him,  Henry  still  was  unimpressed 
Woman  s  fetters  never  bound  him,  Life!  minus  petticoats  was  best. 

Chorus 

Henry  Thoreau  never  fell  for  a  blonde 
Henry  Thoreau  fell  in  love  with  a  pond 

He  preferred  the  rustle  of  the  wild  wood  to  the  rustle  of  a  bustle  round 
the  place. 

Something  must  have  slipped  in  his  childhood, 

He  never  knew  a  tender  embrace. 

Walden  called  him,  he  was  quick  to  respond; 

On  the  banks  he  lived  in  happy  despond; 

For  this  strange  misogynist,  living  in  a  Concord  mist. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  got  kissed. 

Birds  and  trees  and  bees  his  only  bond. 

Henry  Thoreau  fell  in  love  with  a  pond. 
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New  Talents  Emerge 


In  1956,  All  Kidding  Aside  featured  a  new  team  of  writers,  some  with  experience 
in  previous  productions.  The  original  musical  was  primarily  a  collaboration  of 
three  women:  Polly  Garland  (book),  Selene  Harmon  Howe  (music),  and  Margaret 
“Peg”  Durant  and  Polly  Garland  (lyrics). 

Selene  Harmon  Howe  (1919  -  2015)  grew  up  in  Wellesley  Hills  and  attended 
Smith  College  Music  School.  She  served  as  music  director  at  the  Park  School  in 
Brookline  and  performed  as  a  pianist  and  choral  director  throughout  her  life.  In 
the  1950s,  while  living  in  Weston,  she  directed,  accompanied,  and  wrote  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Kitchen  Canaries,  an  ensemble  of  Weston  women  who  re¬ 
hearsed  during  the  day  while  their  children  were  at  school.  They  donned  yellow 
dresses  with  aprons  for  performances  throughout  the  state.  Howe’s  daughter, 
long-time  Weston  resident  and  realtor  Betsy  Kaden,  described  her  this  way:  “She 
had  so  much  energy.  It  was  like  a  firecracker  walking  into  the  room.  She  could  do 
anything  on  the  piano  and  she  could  do  it  by  ear.”  Kaden  acted  in  Friendly  Soci¬ 
ety  productions  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  (2) 


In  the  1950s,  Selene  Harmon  Howe  organized  and  directed  the 

Kitchen  Canaries  singing  group.  (L-r)  Erdna  Rodgers,  _ ,  Mary 

Crawford,  Ellie  Raleigh,  Selene  Howe  (holding  birdcage),  Penny 

Buzzard,  _ ,  Alice  Valkenburg,  Pug  Morse,  Peg  Durant,  and 

Marjorie  Patter  Gimber.  (Courtesy  Betsy  Kaden) 
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#6 

All  Kidding  Aside 

April  26,  27,  28,  May  4,  5,  1956 
Weston  Town  Hall 

Book  by  Polly  Garland, 

Music  by  Selene  Harmon  Howe, 
Lyrics  by  Polly  Garland  and 
Margaret  “Peg”  Durant. 

Additional  music  and  lyrics  by 
David  H.  Bradley,  Francis  W. 
Hatch,  Alice  Mallett,  Alice  Val- 
kenburgh,  and  Helen  Wheeler 

Directed  by  Wm.  O.  Partridge. 
Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospital. 

Weston  Historical  Society  has 
script;  also  some  sheet  music 
and  orchestrations. 


In  the  first  scene  of  All  Kidding  Aside  (1956),  the  lead  character  leaves  his  small 
town  of  Upper  Falls  for  the  excitement  of  the  city  of  Weston. 
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(Above)  Dancing  chorus  from  All  Kidding  Aside  (1956).  (L-r)  _ Bruce 

Dougherty,  Neva  Baine,  Anthony  Morse, _ ,  Sam  Payson,  Jean  Dougherty  or 

Barbara  Bradley,  John  Paine, _ ,  and  Doug  Hammond.  The  1956  play  was  set 

15  years  into  the  future. 


(Above)  “Mothers’  March"  from  Act  I  of  All  Kidding  Aside  (1956).  The  play  re¬ 
flected  concerns  about  changing  values  in  the  post-war  era. 


(Right)  Music  for  All  Kidding  Aside  was  written  by  Selene  Harmon  Howe. 
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All  Kidding  Aside  was  set  in  Weston  in  1971,  15  years  into  the  future.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  cast  in  the  original  script  called  for  the  inclusion  of  three  well- 
known  Weston  personalities:  Herbie  Lyons,  the  Hood  milkman;  Henry  Lingley, 
the  trash  man;  and  Police  Chief  J.  Sumner  Viles  “if  possible.”  Chief  Viles  de¬ 
clined  to  play  himself,  and  John  Lord  took  on  the  role.  The  play  reflected  societal 
concern  about  the  decline  of  morality  and  the  influence  of  drugs. 

In  the  first  scene,  the  male  lead  character  Tom  (William  Saunders),  described  in 
the  cast  notes  as  a  “young,  conceited  country  bumpkin”  is  at  the  train  station 
leaving  his  whistle-stop  town  of  Upper  Falls  for  the  city  of  Weston,  which  in  the 
play  was  a  place  with  “moving  picture  palaces,  and  bars,  and  .  .  .  grilles  (sic).” 
His  sweetheart  Lily  (Sally  Noonan)  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  going  but  he  re¬ 
plies:  “Well,  ma  mind’s  made  up!  I  gotta  see  somethin’  more  excitin’  than  a  bam 
fire  afore  I  settle  down.” 

Lily  follows  Tom  to  Weston  and  they  meet  again  at  the  Jet  Joint,  described  as  a 
dairy  bar  and  teen-age  hangout  with  a  recessed  booth  and  counter  with  attached 
stools.  The  Joint  is  under  threat  from  the  Mothers  for  Morals  League:  “They’ve 
been  just  waiting  for  a  good  cause  to  come  along,  they’re  so  upset  about  what’s 
happening  to  Weston.”  The  mothers  are  worried  about  their  children  getting  into 
dmgs:  “We  will  not  sit  idly  by,  while  this  fair  town  becomes  a  Sodom  or  Gomor¬ 
rah.”  The  Mothers  for  Morals  League  descends  on  the  Jet  Joint  carrying  posters: 
“Down  with  Delinquency”  and  “No  More  Marijuana.”  Later,  when  the  mothers 
are  persuaded  to  lay  off  the  Jet  Joint,  the  high  school  gang  breaks  into  a  chorus  of 
“The  Jet  Joint  Jive.” 

Eddie,  the  male  lead,  was  played  by  David  Bradley.  Vincent  Melone  played  the 
“Damon  Runyan  gangster”  and  Sylvia  Stockmayer  the  “large,  self-righteous  do- 
gooder.”  Two  present-day  Weston  residents  had  roles:  Halcott  Grant  as  one  of  the 
“high  school  gang”  and  Una  Fleischmann  as  a  dancing  girl. 


&,is. 


core. 
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Brenton  H.  Dickson 


Three  years  later,  in  1959,  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  (1903  -  1988)  wrote  the  book, 
music,  and  lyrics  for  Jericho.  In  the  program  advertisement  for  his  home  heating 
oil  business,  Tom  Scott  comments  on  the  play  and  the  Friendly  tradition  of  the 
original  musical: 

Music  smacks  here  and  there  of  Rodgers  and  Hart,  doesn’t  it;  and  it’s 
down  right  amazing  how  it  accents  the  book  set  right  here  in  Weston  in 
the  alchemy  of  fantasy  (Wow)! 

But  seriously,  can  you  tell  me  of  another  town  anywhere  that  had  done 
anything  approaching  it,  even  once — and  here  in  our  town  it’s  a  tradi¬ 
tion — a  tradition  to  join  together  every  three  years  and  create  a  produc¬ 
tion  like  “Jericho”  and  each  one  seems  better  than  the  last. 


How  can  it  happen?  What  is  it  that  sets  Weston  apart  in  this  respect?  Is  it 
a  knack  for  showmanship?  Is  it  something  in  the  air?  .  .  . 


Take  your  pick — but  for  me,  I  think  that  there’s  a  special  spirit  in  Weston 
that  appeals  to  people  with  talent — they  visit  people  in  Weston  with  tal¬ 
ent  and  pretty  soon  they  come  back  and  find  a  home  and  move  in.  Now 
the  continuous  repetition  of  this  kind  of  thing  over  the  years  has  built  a 
town  of  talented  people.  (3) 


Brent  Dickson  was  certainly  a  man 
of  talent.  He  grew  up  in  Weston,  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  Boston  busi¬ 
nessman,  and  attended  Noble  and 
Greenough  School  and  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  Class  of  1927.  For  the  Friendly 
Society,  Dickson  wrote  the  book, 
lyrics,  and  music  for  Jericho  (1959) 
and  collaborated  on  On  the  Fence 
(1962),  Down  to  Earth  (1965),  and 
Dump  (1971) 

Dickson  loved  local  history.  In  1963, 
for  the  town’s  250th  anniversary,  he 
wrote  Once  Upon  a  Pung  (1963),  a 
book  of  amusing  anecdotes  about 
growing  up  in  Weston.  For  the  U.S. 
Bicentennial,  he  collaborated  with 
Homer  Lucas  on  One  Town  in  the 
American  Revolution  (1976);  and  the 
following  year  he  published  Ran¬ 
dom  Recollections  (1977)  about  his 


Rehearsing  for  the  1 963  FS  Variety  Show  for 
the  town 's  250th  Anniversary’  are  Tom  Scott  on 
piano,  Brent  Dickson,  and  iVilmot  Whitney  Sr. 
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#7 

Jericho 

April  23,  24,  25;  May  1,  2,1959 
Weston  Town  Hall. 

Book,  music,  and  lyrics  by 
Brenton  H.  Dickson  III. 

Additional  music  and  lyrics  by 
Francis  W.  Hatch,  Selene  Har¬ 
mon  Howe,  Alice  Valkenburgh, 
and  Polly  Garland. 

Director:  William  O.  Partridge; 
Musical  Director:  Willem  F. 
Frank;  Choreographer:  Jeanne 
Cousins. 

Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospital 
and  The  David  A.  Perry  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund.  Weston  Historical 
Society  has  some  sheet  music. 


extended  family.  Dickson  was  also  a  talented  watercolorist,  enthusiastic  yachts¬ 
man,  and  active  skier. 

The  creative  team  from  All  Kidding  Aside  —  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Selene  Howe, 
Alice  Valkenburgh,  and  Polly  Garland  —  contributed  additional  music  and  lyrics. 
Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a  swampy  region  by  that  name,  located  in  Wes¬ 
ton  north  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks  between  Cherry  Brook  and  Tower  Hill. 
The  land  had  recently  become  part  of  the  Weston  Town  Forest. 

Scenes  in  Jericho  alternate  between  the  swamp,  the  village,  and  the  “Gold  Pa¬ 
goda.”  The  play  begins  with  a  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  walk  in  the  Jericho  area  of 
the  town  forest.  A  girl  named  Pamela  (Ann  Gravem)  hurts  her  ankle  and  is  left 
sitting  on  a  log  until  the  walkers  return.  She  begins  to  wonder  how  Jericho  might 
have  looked  when  it  was  a  thriving  community.  Pamela  falls  asleep  and  dreams 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  Feeder,  who  keeps  the  public  house.  In  her  dream 
she  has  extraordinary  powers  to  foresee  the  future,  so  the  townspeople  avoid  her. 
When  local  boy  and  eligible  bachelor  Will  Wilkins  (Ted  Phillips)  returns  to  his 
hometown  one  day,  he  searches  for  Pamela,  his  childhood  sweetheart.  When  he 
doubts  her  supernatural  powers,  she  puts  them  both  in  a  trance  and  they  enter  the 
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20th  century  to  find  themselves  in  a  “snappy  New  York  night  club”  called  the 
Gold  Pagoda.  On  their  return  to  Jericho,  Pamela  is  arrested  on  charges  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sent  to  Salem  for  trial.  After  some  complications  and  another  trip  to  the 
Gold  Pagoda,  Will  rescues  Pamela  from  the  guards.  At  this  point  she  wakes  up 
and  we  are  back  in  Jericho  Forest  where  we  started.  The  romance  angle  is  taken 
care  of  when  we  discover  that  Will  is,  in  real  life,  her  husband. 


The  following  is  the  refrain  from  the  title  song: 
Jericho!  a  mass  of  vegetation 
Jericho!  devoid  of  population 
Very  little  to  show,  it’s  Jericho! 


Jericho!  a  missing  page  of  history 
Jericho!  enshrouded  in  a  mystery 
But  yet,  there  s  one  thing  we  know 
It  s  Jericho! 


Sketches  by 
Ann  Gravem, 
from  the  Jeri¬ 
cho  program 
book. 
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THE  WESTON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 


INVITES  YOU  TO 


THE  FRIENDLY  RINGLING  DANCE 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1962 


The  chairs  of  the  1962  Ringling  Dance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lovejoy. 
Ruby  Newman  and  his  orchestra  played  “Under  the  Big  Top  ”  at  Weston 
Town  Hall. 


Friendlies  in  a  Party  Mood 

Friendly  Society  social  events  resumed  after  the  war.  A1  Speare,  chairman  of  the 
1947  New  Year’s  Eve  dance,  reported  attendance  of  300.  By  far  the  largest  ex¬ 
pense  was  for  the  six-piece  Ken  Reeves  Orchestra,  which  charged  $320  to  play 
from  9:30  pm  to  2:00  am.  Miss  Alice  Jones,  who  in  1885  was  one  of  the  13  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Friendly  Society,  was  still  helping  to  sell  tickets.  Speare’s  report  con¬ 
cluded:  “From  the  comments  heard  since  the  dance,  we  believe  it  filled  a  Town 
need  and  should  be  made  an  annual  event.”  (4) 

By  the  mid-1950s  Friendly  Society  membership  totaled  more  than  800.  The  an¬ 
nual  New  Year’s  dance  on  January  4,  1957,  at  Weston  Town  Hall  attracted  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  of  290,  and  many  members  had  to  be  turned  away.  Twenty  tables 
were  set  up  in  the  “upstairs  hall”  (the  auditorium),  with  a  six-piece  orchestra,  and 
eight  tables  in  the  “lower  hall”  with  a  three-piece  orchestra. 

The  holiday  dance  on  January  9,  1959,  had  a  travel  theme:  “Let’s  Go  on  a  Holi¬ 
day  Cruise  with  the  Friendly  Society.”  Town  Hall  was  decorated  with  travel  post¬ 
ers  and  “exotic”  orchid  table  centerpieces.  The  chairman’s  report  noted  that  it 
was  “virtually  impossible  for  the  dance  to  be  a  flop  with  the  basic  ingredients  of 
the  friendly  Friendly  members  in  party  mood.”  Still,  he  raised  two  major  prob¬ 
lems,  the  first  being  the  question  “to  charge  or  not  to  charge:” 
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It  has  long  been  traditional  for  the  winter  or  holiday  dance  to  be  free — 
included  in  the  dues — and  there  are  those  who  passionately  defend  this 
view.  There  are  those  who  are  equally  convinced  that  with  changing 
times  and  skyrocketing  prices  a  reasonable  fee  would  be  both  sensible, 
acceptable  and  also  much  fairer  to  the  growing  numbers  who  cannot  be 
accommodated.  (5) 

The  second  problem  was  the  space  limit  of  290  and  the  fact  that  partygoers  did 
not  like  to  be  seated  downstairs.  The  1959  committee  originally  planned  to  use 
only  the  upstairs  but  “faced  with  many  hysterical  hostesses,  we  opened  the 
downstairs,  hired  three  additional  musicians,  and  put  in  seven  more  tables.”  The 
total  cost  was  $875.  Such  was  the  demand  that  a  “Report  on  Reservations”  noted 
that  in  the  future  “the  invitations  should  state  not  only  the  date  but  further  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  after  which  reservations  can  be  taken.”  (6) 

On  January  22,  1960,  340  persons  attended  the  “June  in  January”  ball,  for  which 
they  were  charged  $4  per  couple.  Fifty  large  ashtrays  were  purchased  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  That  May,  the  Friendly  held  a  costume  dance  where  members  were  di¬ 
rected  to  “Come  as  your  Favorite  Superstition.”  For  the  1962  “Friendly  Ringling 
Dance,”  the  making  of  the  decorations  was  described  as  follows: 

.  .  .  slide  pictures  were  taken  of  circus  figures  and  circus  animals  which 
were  projected  on  large  pieces  of  cardboard  and  traced.  These  were  cut 
out  with  a  skill-saw  and  painted  in  the  original  colors.  .  .  They  consisted 
of  approximately  six  life-size  clowns,  eight  circus  wagons  with  animals, 
and  four  slide-show  tents.  (7) 

Wooden  rings  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  strung  with  crepe  paper  gave  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  circus  tent. 

For  the  “Snow  Flake  Frolic”  on  January  17,  1964,  286  seats  were  sold  at  $5  per 
couple.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  members  who  wished  to  attend,  the  1967 
dinner  dance  was  held  at  the  Maugus  Club  in  Wellesley  Hills,  with  Halcott  and 
Cornelia  Grant  as  chairpersons.  For  the  “Red  Carpet  Ball”  in  January  1968,  the 
Friendly  returned  to  Town  Hall  for  a  dance,  without  the  dinner,  for  217  people.  In 
1971,  the  Friendly  Society  held  a  New  Years  Eve  black  tie  dinner  dance  at  Mead- 
owbrook  School,  with  a  charge  of  $22.50  a  couple. 

Bill  Gallagher  III,  whose  father  served  as  president  of  the  Friendly  Society  in  the 
early  1970s,  recalled  the  organization  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  as  “an  inclusive, 
upbeat  community  — very  social.”  Members  had  to  call  months  in  advance  to 
reserve  a  pops-style  table  at  one  of  the  theatrical  performances  in  the  Town  Hall 
auditorium.  People  arranged  tables,  and  it  was  a  huge  social  event.  Many 
Friendly  members  had  family  ties  to  Weston  and  a  commitment  to  town  affairs. 
Young  people  and  newcomers  “couldn’t  wait  to  get  involved.”  (8) 
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75th  Anniversary  participants  (l-r):  Beryl  Field,  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Connie 
Pooler,  Dick  Crouch,  Anna  Hall,  Alice  Perry,  Helen  Wheeler,  Alice  Fraser, 
Natalie  Coburn,  Rebecca  McKenna,  Marion  Coburn,  Pete  Rowan,  Philip 
Coburn. 


I960:  Celebrating  75  Years 

At  the  time  of  its  75th  anniversary  in  1960,  the  Friendly  Society  had  950  mem¬ 
bers.  “The  Diamond  Jubilee”  celebration  in  April  was  “an  evening  of  ramblings, 
reminiscences,  and  revivals”  arranged  by  Polly  Garland  and  Henry  W.  Patterson, 
with  musical  direction  and  arrangements  by  Selene  Harmon  Howe  and  G.  Wright 
Briggs.  Included  were  recreations  of  early  activities  such  as  the  “Shall  Women 
Vote”  debate,  charades,  and  a  minstrel  show,  followed  by  scenes  from  the  major 
musicals  beginning  with  The  Red  Mill  and  continuing  through  Jericho. 

Descendants  of  some  of  the  original  13  founders  portrayed  their  ancestors.  Philip 
F.  Cobum  appeared  as  his  father,  Wm.  H.  Cobum;  Mrs.  David  A.  Perry  was  Miss 
Hattie  Perry;  and  Anna  Hall  relived  the  role  of  her  aunt,  Anna  Cobum  Hastings. 
The  scenery  recreated  the  look  of  the  town  when  the  Old  Town  Hall  and  Cut¬ 
ting’s  general  store  stood  across  from  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  The  nearly  100 
performers  ranged  in  age  from  5  to  85  and  included  many  past  presidents.  Long¬ 
time  Friendly  showman  Francis  W.  Hatch  contributed  an  original  song  for  the 
musical,  entitled  “It’s  a  Very  Happy  Birthday.”  (9) 
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1963:  Weston ’s  250th  Anniversary 


For  the  town’s  250th  anniversary  in  1963,  the  Friendly  Society  sponsored  and 
organized  the  Variety  Show ,  with  songs  from  the  original  musicals  along  with 
performances  by  Weston  musical  groups  including  the  Bell  Haven  Bell  Ringers 
from  First  Baptist  Church,  the  amateur  jazz  band  known  as  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lower  Newton  Street,  the  Kitchen  Canaries,  and  the  Westonaires 
(“Weston’s  male  answer  to  the  Kitchen  Canaries.”)  Selene  Harmon  Howe  and 
Mrs.  David  G.  Colt  provided  musical  accompaniment  for  songs  from  Many 
Happy  Returns,  Never  Walk  Alone,  and  All  Kidding  Aside. 


For  the  town 's  250th  anniversary,  the  Friendly  Society  organized  a  variety  show  that 
included  local  singing  and  instrumental  groups. 
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Dancing  chorus  members  for  the  Friendly  Society’s  250th  Anniversary  Va¬ 
riety  Show  (1963),  (unknown  order):  Mrs.  Albert  Stohlman,  Mrs.  David 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barrows,  Mrs.  Earl  Harvey,  Mrs.  J.  Bruce 
Dougherty,  Mrs.  Bruce  Parker. 
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On  the  Fence  (1962)  and  Down  to  Earth  (1965) 


Also  during  the  1 960s,  the  society  produced  two  more  original  musicals,  On  the 
Fence  in  1962  and  Down  to  Earth  in  1965,  both  with  music  and  lyrics  by  Brent 
Dickson.  A  Friendly  Society  member  letter  described  the  competition  leading  up 
to  On  the  Fence : 

Three  complete  musicals,  books  and  scores,  plus  various  individual 
songs  and  ideas  were  submitted  [in  1961].  Both  quantity  and  quality 
made  this  a  most  difficult  choice,  but  M  M  (sic)  William  P  Coues, 
Chairmen,  and  their  Committees  have  selected  “On  the  Fence.”  (10) 

Henry  Patterson  was  later  to  write  that  “Counting  cast  and  the  various  commit¬ 
tees,  more  than  250  Friendly  members  had  a  hand  in  producing  On  the  Fence  .  .  . 
(11)  The  program  book  was  1 00  pages  long. 

On  the  Fence  was  described  as  having  .  .  gay,  rhythmic  tunes,  intriguing  lyrics, 
unusual  sets — portraying  a  dress  designer  who  has  many  glamorous  models,  and 
somehow  they  relocate  to  a  quiet  suburban  town.  The  plot  then  produces  a  wax 
mannequin  who  steals  the  show.”  The  cast  included  19  lead  roles  along  with 
singing  and  dancing  choruses. 


#8 

On  the  Fence 

April  25,  26,  28,  1962 

The  new  Weston  High  School 

auditorium. 

Music  and  lyrics  by  Brent  on 
H.  Dickson  III. 

Book  by  Robert  Clawson  and 
William  G.  Williams  Jr. 

Director:  Whitney  Haley; 
Musical  Director:  Don  Rus¬ 
sell;  Choreographer:  Jeanne 
Cousins. 

Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospital 
and  The  David  A.  Perry  Me¬ 
morial  Fund. 
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On  the  Fence 
(1962).  Top  and 
bottom  photos  are 
from  the  program 
book;  center 
photo  is  from 
Down  to  Earth 
program  book  in 
1965. 


FvteC.ouo.  MmwOxKv  \  N«!,  rjw.V. 
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#9 

Down  to  Earth 


April  7,8,9,10,  1965 
Weston  High  School  audito¬ 
rium. 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  Brenton 
H.  Dickson  III. 

Book  by  William  G.  Williams 
Jr. 

Director:  Whitney  Haley; 
Musical  Director:  Nelson 
Hall;  Choreographer:  David 
Figg;  Choral  Rehearsal  Di¬ 
rector:  Selene  Harmon 
Howe. 

Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  David  A.  Perry 
Memorial  Fund. 


Down  to  Earth  (1965)  rehearsal.  (Rear)  Ed  Waldron  (Front,  l-r)  Morgan 
Hussey,  Sally  Tibbett,  Dave  Bradley.  (Photo  from  program  book) 
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Down  to  Earth  was  Brenton 
Dickson’s  third  musical,  and 
the  second  for  William  G. 
Williams  Jr.  The  premise  in¬ 
volves  a  wager  between  two 
Greek  Gods,  Urbo  and  Nec¬ 
tarine,  who  come  “down  to 
earth”  to  try  to  prove  that 
mortals  can’t  solve  their  own 
problems. 


In  his  review  in  the  Waltham 
News  Tribune ,  critic  Walter  T. 

Cahill  wrote: 

This  show  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  production  all 
the  way  ...  I  thought 
Dickson  had  a  certain 
flair  when  I  saw  “On 
the  Fence,”  a  few 
years  back.  In  this 
show  he  has  a  new 
maturity  that  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  in  the  entire 

production  .  .  .  This  is  really  a  fun  show.  It  is  fun  to  watch,  and  obvi 
ously,  if  enthusiasm  is  a  measure,  fun  to  do.  (12) 


Al  “DOWN  TO  EARTH”  Rehearsal 

At  piano:  Mary  Griffip,  Left  to  Right:  I  rear}  Brad  Bond, 
Peg  Durant,  Cihby  King. 


“The  Old  Order  Changeth  ” 

In  1968,  the  tradition  of  producing  an  original  musical  every  three  years  was  bro¬ 
ken.  Instead,  the  major  musical  was  Little  Mary  Sunshine,  directed  by  Whitney 
Haley.  The  musical  by  Rick  Besoyan  premiered  off  Broadway  in  1959  and 
parodies  old-fashioned  operettas  and  musicals.  Again,  net  proceeds  were  donated 
to  Waltham  Hospital  and  the  David  A.  Perry  Memorial  Fund. 

In  the  program,  Henry  W.  Patterson  wrote  a  short  piece  entitled  “Where  is  the 
Writing  Talent  of  Yesteryear?”  He  contrasted  1968  with  previous  years,  when 
“For  every  ‘Original’  accepted  there  were  three  other  shows  submitted,  every  one 
complete — book,  music,  and  lyrics.”  Patterson  lamented:  “  ‘The  old  order  chan¬ 
geth,  yielding  place  to  new,’  and  perhaps  Weston’s  ‘old’  creative  talent  has  more 
or  less  retired.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  new  talent  lurking  unseen.  Let’s 
uncover  it!”  (13) 
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#10 

Dump 


May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1971 
Weston  High  School  audito¬ 
rium. 

Book  by  John  S.  Hodges. 

Music  by  Bette  Crowell  and 
Brenton  H.  Dickson  III;  lyr¬ 
ics  by  Bette  Crowell,  Bren¬ 
ton  H.  Dickson  III,  and  John 
Hodges. 

Direction  and  staging  by 
Robert  Gunther;  Orchestra 
directed  by  Ralph  Jenkins. 

Proceeds  to  Waltham  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  David  A.  Perry 
Memorial  Fund. 


Dump:  The  10th  and  Last  Original  Musical 

Henry  Patterson  died  in  April  1969,  but  his  plea  had  the  desired  effect.  Two  years 
later,  the  Friendly  Society  produced  Dump ,  its  10th  and  last  original  musical.  In 
the  program,  society  president  Norman  C.  Lowell  wrote: 

If  Harry  were  here  today,  we  are  sure  that  he  would  be  delighted  that  his 
question  has  been  answered  with  the  presentation  of  this  year’s  “origi¬ 
nal,”  which  is  the  culmination  of  some  “new”  creative  talent  (Bette 
Crowell  and  John  Hodges)  ably  supported  by  some  “old”  creative  talent 
(Brent  Dickson).  Now  that  the  tradition  has  been  reestablished,  let’s  hope 
that  more  of  our  members,  especially  the  newer  ones,  will  supply  the 
material  to  keep  it  going.  (14) 

Dump  continued  the  tradition  of  incorporating  Weston  content  into  the  show.  In 
this  case,  a  dispute  over  the  right  to  use  the  dump  pitted  North  Side  men  and 
women  against  those  from  the  South  Side,  until  two  teenagers  from  opposite 
sides  of  town  fell  in  love. 
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The  opening  number  of  Dump  was  appropriately  titled  “Take  it  or  Leave  it.”  The 
lyrics  were  printed  in  the  program  and  are  quoted  below: 


Here  we  are  at  the  dump. 

It’s  the  crossroads  of  Little  America. 

People  here  at  the  dump 
Come  from  every  walk  of  life. 

Take  a  look  at  this  dump 

It’s  the  crossroads  of  Little  America? 

And  I  heard  at  the  dump 
You  could  meet  your  future  wife. 

When  you  ’re  here  at  the  dump 

You  will  notice  a  feeling  of  brotherhood. 

As  we  say  at  the  dump, 

“People  get  more  than  they  give,  ” 
oh 

Everyone  s  friendly:  they  don ’t  put  on  airs. 

You  could  be  a  Democrat — nobody  cares 
cause 

Everyone  s  equal  who  meets  at  the  dump. 

(Skipped  verse) 

We  come  to  gossip  and 
We  come  to  hear 

What  each  of  our  neighbors  has  done 
Who  s  getting  married  and  who  s  breaking  up 
And  which  one  is  having  more  fun! 

We  come  to  hunt.  Yes,  we  come  to  search 
For  treasures  that  money  can ’t  buy 
Bicycle  gears  and  ole  rabbit  ears 
That  somebody  else  kissed  goodbye 

Oh 

Take  it  or  leave,  it’s  the  name  of  the  game. 

Rich  man  or  poor  man,  they  ’re  really  the  same  and 
Sooner  or  later.  They  ’ll  meet  at  the  dump. 
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Hal  Grant 


Dave  Harmon.  Gibby  King 


Dump  was  the  last  of 
the  ten  original 
Friendly  Society  musi¬ 
cals.  Cast  members 
included  Dave  Harmon, 
Gibby  King,  and  Hal 
Grant.  (Standing  l-r) 
Don  Russell, musical 
director;  Jeanne 
Cousens,  choreogra¬ 
pher;  Whitney  Haley, 
director;  and  Bill  Saun¬ 
ders,  cast  member. 
Seated:  James  Houli¬ 
han,  vocal  arranger  and 
rehearsal  pianist. 


Hal  Grant,  who 
played  Yellow  Feath¬ 
ers  in  Little  Mary 
Sunshine  and  Gene  in 
Dump  recalled  these 
productions  with 
fondness: 

All  of  our 
friends  were 

involved  so  we  got  involved  too.  It  was  the  thing  to  be  involved  with, 
especially  the  original  musicals.  They  had  a  little  different  flavor.  The 
demographics  were  very  different  then.  Most  of  the  women  were  at  home 
and  there  was  not  so  much  TV.  (15) 


Dave  Harmon,  who  played  the  role  of  Crivens,  recalled  that  the  original  musical 
played  three  nights  in  the  600+  seat  Weston  High  School  auditorium  -  to  packed 
houses.  As  part  of  his  role,  Harmon  drove  off  the  stage  on  a  real  motorbike. 

Despite  its  great  success,  Dump  was  the  last  of  the  original  musicals.  Writing  a 
full-length  musical  was  a  huge  undertaking,  and  talented  young  writers  and  mu¬ 
sicians  had  more  opportunities  and  fewer  connections  to  Weston.  One  account 
cited  world  problems  and  the  pressures  and  distractions  of  television. 
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Between  1973  and 
2004,  John  Barclay 
directed  20  Friendly 
productions.  Barclay 
was  described  as  an 
“actor’s  director  .  .  . 
itching  to  be  on  the 
stage,  ”  with  very  spe¬ 
cific  ideas  about  what 
the  stage,  lighting  de¬ 
sign,  and  costumes 
should  be  to  reflect  his 
vision.  (Betsy  Soule  as 
quoted  in  2007  obitu¬ 
ary  by  Steven  Bag  ley) 


1973:  Barclay  Brings  Broadway 
to  Weston 

“By  all  accounts,  John  Barclay  was  a  larger- 
than-life  guy.”  With  these  words,  Steven  Ba- 
gley  began  his  obituary  of  Barclay  in  the 
Weston  Town  Cher  in  2007,  headlined  “Leg¬ 
endary  theater  director  will  be  missed.”  Ba- 
gley  continued:  “His  absence  will  be  as  pal¬ 
pable  as  his  presence,  as  his  legacy  is  felt 
throughout  the  local  theater  and  musical 
community.”  (16) 

John  Barclay  held  two  degrees  from  Boston 
College,  where  he  majored  in  music.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  association  with  the  Weston  schools 
in  1961  as  a  student  teacher.  He  taught  Eng¬ 
lish,  speech,  and  theater  at  Weston  High  School,  where  he  directed  musicals  and 
also  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Ibsen,  Albee,  and  others.  Barclay 
worked  with  the  Friendly  Society  from  1973  to  1985  and  from  1996  to  2005  and 
also  served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Weston  Drama  Workshop  for  many 
years.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1971,  he  spent  more  than  six  months  directing 
for  the  Oxford  Playhouse  Company  in  England,  where  his  productions  toured  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Guy  Dillaway,  who  worked  with  Barclay  on  many  shows,  called  him  “the  best 
director  the  Friendly  Society  ever  had.”  According  to  Dillaway,  “He  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  how  to  get  there.  He  had  a  good  eye  for  color  and  knew  how  to 
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put  a  show  together.”  Dave  Harmon  noted:  “He  drew  people  to  the  shows.  People 
knew  that  if  it  was  his  production  it  was  going  to  be  good.”  Friendly  Society  pro¬ 
ducer  Betsy  Soule  worked  with  Barclay  on  10  shows  and  said  of  him:  “He  cared 
a  hundred  and  fifty  percent  about  the  Friendly  Society  and  the  Weston  Drama 
Workshop.”  Betsy  Kaden  said  of  him:  “He  brought  out  the  best  in  everyone.  He 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  little  temper  too.  Everything  ran  like  clockwork.” 

Barclay  often  quoted  the  following  remark  to  people  who  complained  about  not 
getting  the  lead  role  and  were  cast  in  the  ensemble  or  served  on  the  crew:  “There 
are  no  small  parts  on  the  stage,  only  small-minded  players.”  (17)  His  son  Bill 
said  of  his  legacy:  “He  made  everyone  experience  the  grandeur  of  musical  theater 
in  Weston.  .  .  .[It  was]  about  helping  people  realize  the  potential  they  had.”  (18) 

John  Barclay’s  first  Friendly  show,  in  1973,  was  The  Boyfriend ,  described  as  an 
“elegantly  produced  melocomic  farce”  set  in  the  Roaring  20s.  This  was  the  first 
time  theater  in  the  round  was  used  at  Weston  Town  Hall.  Seating  was  cabaret 
style,  which  Barclay  favored  for  subsequent  shows  as  well.  For  this  and  later 
shows,  Barclay  rented  costumes  from  the  Boston  firm  of  Hooker  &  Howe,  con¬ 
sidered  THE  place  for  theatrical  costuming. 


The  Boyfriend  (1973)  was  the  first  of  many  Friendly  Society  musicals  directed 
by  John  Barclay.  Four  school  girls  looking  for  romance  were  played  by  (l-r) 
Bevie  Lord,  Pat  Pierson,  Heidi  Eberhcirdt,  and  Betsy  Kaden. 
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The  67-member  cast,  beautiful  costumes,  dramatic  lighting,  great  music,  and  out¬ 
standing  performances,  combined  with  John  Barclay’s  direction,  energized  the 
society: 

The  Friendly  Society  has  crossed  some  undefined  hurdle  and  can  now 
more  clearly  plan  its  future — a  situation  which  may  have  been  catalyzed 
by  the  play  itself.  New  members,  many  of  them  relatively  youthful,  have 
filled  our  ranks  ...  (19) 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  newsletter,  under  the  heading  “Taking  the  Mystery  Out  of 
Joining  the  Friendly,”  the  board  put  out  the  welcome  mat:  “  .  .  .  contrary  to  ru¬ 
mors,  [the  Friendly]  isn’t  a  secret  organization.  It’s  open  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  and  work  for  Society  activities.” 

After  The  Boyfriend  in  1973,  Barclay  directed  Where’s  Charley  (1974),  Blithe 
Spirit  (1975),  Ben  Franklin  in  Paris  (1976),  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying  (1977),  Lorelei  (1978),  My  Fair  Lady  (1980),  The  Unsinkable 
Molly  Brown  (1981),  Fiorello!  (1982),  Irene  (1983),  Hello,  Dolly!  (1984),  and 
Kismet  (1985).  After  a  ten-year  gap,  he  returned  to  direct  My  Fair  Lady  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  (1996)  The  Wizard  of  Oz  (1997),  Hello,  Dolly!  (1998),  The  Music  Man 
(1999),  Oklahoma  (2002),  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  (2003),  Cinderella  (2004),  and 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  (2005). 


Photo  from  the  1984  production  of  Hello,  Dolly!  (Front  row  l-r)  Flora  Booth,  Scott 
Smith,  Bob  Stubbs,  Santina  Smith  as  Dolly,  Ted  Armistead,  Margie  Quinlan,  Robin 
Rhodes,  Gasper  Marsala.  (Back  l-r) _ ,  Sally  Wilbur, _ , _ ,  Dave  Harmon,  Alex¬ 

andra  Grant,  Merrill  Mack,  Holly  Welch  Sullivan,  Jon  Reilly,  and  Kathy  Hardin.  Direc¬ 
tor  John  Barclay  rented  costumes  from  the  celebrated  Boston  firm  of  Hooker  &  Howe. 
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1976:  Ben  Franklin  in  Paris 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  Barclay  productions  was  Ben  Franklin  in 
Paris ,  produced  for  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  in 
1976  in  cooperation  with  the  Weston  Drama 
Workshop.  The  extravaganza  featured  lavish 
and  colorful  period  garb  for  the  32-member 
cast  and  20  chorus  members.  The  sets,  which 
included  huge  lighted  murals  on  either  side 
of  the  audience,  were  said  to  “beautifully 
capture  the  essence  of  Paris.”  In  his  review, 
Town  Crier  reporter  Dale  Kutnick  wrote: 

The  most  memorable  scenes  are 
those  wherein  a  large  number  of  the 
cast  appears  onstage,  either  as  danc¬ 
ers,  passersby,  or  event  observers. 
When  this  troupe,  bedecked  in  fine 
garments,  begins  to  move,  the  stage 
becomes  a  pageant,  a  dazzling  col¬ 
lage  of  colors  that  is  supported  by  a 
throng  of  voices,  the  audience  is 
literally  inundated  with  energy.  (20) 


Guy  Dillaway  was  chair  of  the  production  committee.  He  built  a  stage  20  feet  off 
the  floor  and  projecting  into  the  middle  of  the  auditorium.  Dillaway  also  made 


Dibby  Morrison, 
Hillary  Smart, 
and  Scott  Tucker 
in  the  1976  pro¬ 
duction  of  Ben 
Franklin  in  Paris. 
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the  giant  hot  air  balloon  that 
served  as  a  visual  focal  point. 
Ben  Franklin  had  gone  to 
France  and  flown  in  such  a 
balloon.  After  several  attempts 
using  a  variety  of  materials, 
Dillaway  made  the  10-foot- 
diameter  balloon  out  of  wood 
strapping  and  paper  mache.  It 
hung  from  the  ceiling  and  had 
to  be  stored  there  because  it 
was  too  big  to  take  out  the 
door.  The  balloon  was  sturdy 
enough  to  put  the  actors  in  the 
basket  and  pull  them  up  off  the 
stage,  but  the  actors  declined 
the  opportunity.(21)  Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Ben  Franklin  to¬ 
taled  almost  $6,500. 


For  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  in  1976,  the  Friendly  Society  produced  Ben 
Franklin  in  Paris  in  cooperation  with  Weston  Drama  Workshop.  The  ex¬ 
travaganza  featured  a  32-member  cast  and  20-member  chorus.  The  focal 
point  of  the  set  was  a  1 0-foot  diameter  balloon.  (Above,  l-r)  Ed  Newell, 
Robert  Coburn,  Scott  Tucker,  and  Fred  Fairfield  as  Ben  Franklin. 
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Guy  Dillaway  (right)  and  his 
son  Lance  appeared  on  stage 
together  in  the  1988  produc¬ 
tion  of  My  Fair  Lady,  with 
Guy  playing  Alfred  Doolittle 
and  Lance  a  busker.  In  this 
photo,  taken  at  rehearsal,  they 
sing  “Get  Me  to  the  Church 
on  Time.  ” 

Three  Generation 
Families: 

The  Dillaways 

Ben  Franklin  in  Paris  was  not 
the  first  show  to  test  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Guy  Dillaway,  who 
was  involved  in  nearly  every 
Friendly  show  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Dillaway  moved  to  Wes¬ 
ton  in  1962  and  opened  a  den¬ 
tal  office  on  Colpitts  Road  in 
1964.  The  following  year,  the 
musical  Down  to  Earth  was 
short  of  men  for  the  men’s 
dancing  chorus.  Dillaway  was  enlisted.  He  has  performed,  built  sets,  organized 
props,  worked  back  stage,  designed  sound  systems,  produced  plays,  and  served 
many  terms  as  board  member  and  president.  For  years  he  was  known  as  the 
keeper  of  the  keys,  unlocking  Town  Hall  for  every  rehearsal  and  performance. 

Working  on  Friendly  productions  became  a  family  affair  spanning  three  genera¬ 
tions.  Guy’s  wife,  Barbara,  made  her  stage  debut  in  1968.  She  has  worked  on 
costumes  and  sets  and  served  as  ticket  manager  and  co-producer.  Their  sons 
Gregg  and  Lance  participated  in  different  capacities,  beginning  with  sets.  Lance 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  orchestra  and,  in  1980,  debuted  on  stage  alongside  his 
father  in  My  Fair  Lady.  He  has  gone  on  to  appear  in  over  40  shows  and  received 
an  EMACT  award  for  his  multiple  roles  in  the  second  Friendly  production  of  My 
Fair  Lady,  in  1996. 

Lance’s  wife,  Beverly  Mason  Dillaway,  has  worked  as  stage  manager,  head  of 
publicity,  front  of  house,  treasurer,  and  board  member  for  more  than  12  years. 
Their  daughter  Becky’s  stage  debut  at  age  eight  as  a  munchkin  in  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  (1997)  was  followed  by  roles  in  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  (1999),  The  King  and  I 
(2006)  and  White  Christmas  (2013).  She  choreographed  The  Music  Man  (2011) 
and  Gypsy  (2013)  and  currently  serves  as  board  president.  Becky  and  her  sister 
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Molly  both  appeared  with  their  father,  Lance,  and  grandfather,  Guy,  in  Meet  Me 
in  St.  Louis  (2003)  and  the  125th  Anniversary  Gala  (2010).  Molly  was  also  cast 
in  Annie  (2006)  with  Lauren  Astley  (see  memorial  fund  page  40).  Gregg’s  son 
Brian  has  appeared  in  many  Friendly  theatricals.  (22) 


The  Welch-Sullivan  Family 

For  another  three-generation  family,  the  Welch-Sullivans,  involvement  began  in 
1976  with  Hillard  and  Joyce  Welch,  cast  members  in  Ben  Franklin  in  Paris. 
Their  daughter  Hollis  Welch  Sullivan,  who  goes  by  the  nickname  “Holly,”  started 
by  working  backstage  in  Ben  Franklin  and,  on  graduation,  received  the  Friendly 
Society’s  scholarship  award  for  a  graduating  Weston  High  School  senior  most 
involved  in  theater.  She  attended  Smith  College,  made  her  Friendly  Society  act¬ 
ing  debut  in  Irene  (1983),  co-directed  Vintage  Years  (1985),  and  continued  her 
involvement  in  dozens  of  productions.  She  has  served  as  a  board  member,  board 
vice-president,  music  director  for  Once  Upon  a  Mattress  (1990)  and  State  Fair 
(2015),  and  director  for  The  King  and  I  (2006),  Annie  (2006),  and  Company 
(2016).  Her  sisters,  Wendy  and  Sherry  Welch,  performed  at  the  Friendly  as  well. 


The  Sullivan  daughters,  Bridget  and 
Nora,  began  their  theater  careers  as 
Siamese  princesses  in  their  mother’s 
2006  production  of  The  King  and  I. 
More  recently,  Bridget  has  worked 
alongside  her  brother,  stage  managing 
and  running  the  sound  board.  Nora 
has  stage  managed  and  assisted  with 
sets,  props,  and  crew.  Nora  played 
Ursula  in  Daniel’s  production  of  Bye 
Bye  Birdie  (2015).  (23) 


Holly’s  son  Daniel  made  his  debut  at  age  10  in  The  Music  Man  (1989)  and  has 
been  acting,  directing,  choreographing,  and  costuming  ever  since.  He  directed 
Gypsy  (2013),  White  Christmas 
(2013),  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  (2014), 

State  Fair  (2015),  and  Bye  Bye  Birdie 
(2015).  He  currently  serves  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Friendly  Society,  a 
post  that  had  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  John  Barclay.  Holly’s  hus¬ 
band,  John,  a  professional  contractor, 
has  been  extensively  involved  with 
set  construction,  assisted  by  their 
younger  son,  Jaime. 


Nora  and  Daniel  Sullivan  are  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  their  family  to  be  active  with  the 
Friendly  Society.  Daniel  directed  the  2015 
production  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie  and  Nora  is 
pictured  in  costume  for  her  role  as  Ursula. 
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Late  1970s  and  1980s:  Encouraging  Friendly  Relations 


In  1978,  the  Friendly  Society  again  reexamined  its  mission.  The  “Purpose  Com¬ 
mittee”  sent  out  a  questionnaire  and  reported  the  following  back  to  the  board: 

...  the  over-all  mood  was  the  Friendly  not  become  just  a  “general  fund¬ 
raiser”  and  that  it  stick  to  the  purpose  as  stated  in  the  by-laws,  “to  en¬ 
courage  social  relations  among  members  and  friends.  (24) 

In  the  following  years,  in  addition  to  the  annual  musical,  the  Friendly  Society 
sponsored  a  Monte  Carlo  Party,  dinner  dances,  picnics,  and  a  Hawaiian  luau 
complete  with  grass  skirts,  flowered  shirts,  Mai  Tai’s,  and  a  roasting  pig.  The 
second  annual  square  dance  in  1984  included  dancers  ranging  from  3  to  70,  with 
eight  full  squares  going  all  the  time.  Wine  tasting  parties  were  held  each  year  for 
new  and  prospective  members. 


The  board  revived  the  newsletter  as  a  way  to  communicate  with  members.  The 
April  1981  issue  states:  “The  plays  continue  to  be  the  best  vehicle  for  the 
Friendly  to  further  its  goal  of  promot¬ 
ing  social  relationships  between  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends,  as  some  300  to 
400  people  were  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  [of  The  Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown]  in  one  way  or  another.”  In  the 
same  issue,  the  following  comment 
reflects  the  challenge  of  putting  on 
these  elaborate  productions: 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
Friendly  production  with  much 
of  the  credit  going  to  our  di¬ 
rector,  John  Barclay.  We  are 
building  an  audience  that  is 


<&>  First  Parish  Friendly  Society 
WESTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Ddu  Lw.  as  /  1 7 S 


To  tba  Secretary: 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pint  Parish  Friendly  Society 
of  Weston. 

I  have  read  the  By-laws  attached  hereto,  am  eligible  and  give  my 
assent  to  them. 


Name(s). 
Address  _  3.2. 
Telephone  Na_ 


HiUL 


.jk - 


Lca^miacJ  aui 

<P1«um  prlat) 


(Members  of  the  same  famdy  are  requested  to  submit  a  fotat  opplscasonl 


willing  to  support  the  activity 
and  we  must  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  play. 


The  following  members  of  The  Pint  Pensb  Friendly  Society  of  Weston  a 
note  the  above  applicant!  s). 

_i. d  l  //k.  ft. 7-d i.LM.-ua'L _ 


The  Board  very  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issue  of  scaling 
down  the  scope  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  effort,  but  a  less  profes¬ 
sional  activity  would  not  raise 
the  funds  to  support  itself;  we 
must  either  continue  good  pro¬ 
ductions  that  are  self  support¬ 
ing  and  provide  funds  for  the 
charities  we  support  or  forfeit 


Please  complete  the  other  tide  of  application. 


Membership  applications  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  still  required  three  member  signa¬ 
tures,  as  in  this  1978  application  for  Joan 
and  Bob  Wilson.  On  the  back  side,  when 
asked  why  she  wished  to  be  a  member, 
Joan  wrote:  “being  new  in  town  I  would 
like  to  become  more  involved  in  Weston 
community  affairs.  ” 
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The  “Friendly”  Chat 


Published  by 


The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  of  Weston 


While  Mary  Griffin,  Jim  Wilcock 
Anita  Sangiolo  seen  occupied  with 
Bob  Ayers,  Tony  Morse  due  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  dose  of  sleeping  pills  dozes 
away  peacefully.  Scene  is  from  Act 
III  of  "Mary  Mary"  by  Jean  Kerr. 


"Mary  Mary"  played  to  full  houses  both 
performances.  At  times  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  just  who  was  enjoying  the  play 
more,  the  actors  or  the  audience.  The 
casting  was  perfect  as  each  actor  seemed 
so  at  ease  in  his  part.  The  set  was 
elegant  and  rivaled  the  original. 


A  very  festive  cast  party,  arranged  by 
Dottie  Newell,  was  held  at  Bob  and  Jean 
Weaver's.  "Friendly  bowls"  were  present¬ 
ed  to  the  chairmen  -  Sally  Tibbot,  and 
Jean  and  Bob  for  their  terrific  produc¬ 
tion.  A  gift  also  was  presented  to  Whit¬ 
ney  Halev  as  director,  and  a  pewter 

their  community,  and  aspiring  actors 
came  from  outside  Weston  to  try  out  for 
parts.  Fewer  people  had  time  to  do  the 
administrative  work,  which  is  now  done  partly  by  paid  staff.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ties  were  lost. 


Over  the  years,  the  Friendly  Society  sent 
out  newsletters  to  members,  including 
this  example,  probably  from  the  1950s. 


the  opportunity  to  reach  so  many 
“Friendly”  people.  (25) 


Reaching  Outside  for  Talent 

Board  minutes  reflect  continuing  dis¬ 
cussions  about  using  Weston  actors  vs. 
recruiting  “outside”  talent.  For  many 
years,  the  board  chose  the  plays,  chose  a 
volunteer  director — either  a  Weston 
resident  or  someone  teaching  in  town  — 
and  put  out  a  general  casting  call.  Most 
of  the  cast  lived  in  town,  in  part  because 
during  the  pre-war,  war,  and  immediate 
post-war  period,  there  were  not  many 
cars  and  people  stayed  closer  to  home. 
The  Friendly  Society  was  a  “town  or¬ 
ganization.”  Local  volunteers  helped 
with  all  aspects  of  the  show. 

Gradually  that  started  to  change.  Weston 
residents  became  more  involved  outside 


At  the  1981  annual  meeting,  Florence  Howe  suggested  that  more  Friendly  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  cast  in  shows,  rather  than  “outsiders.”  The  outgoing  president, 
Jerry  Dyer,  explained  that  large  productions  required  “stars.”  He  noted  that 
membership  dues  went  to  support  activities  such  as  dances,  new  member  wine 
tastings,  and  picnics.  The  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  to  be  self-supporting. 
As  part  of  this  discussion,  Guy  Dillaway  noted  that  the  “rule”  of  casting  was  that 
first  priority  was  given  to  society  members,  second  priority  to  Weston  residents, 
and  third  priority  to  outsiders.  Others  observed  that  plays  used  to  be  “originals,” 
written  by  members,  to  which  the  response  was  that  if  an  original  play  is  wanted, 
someone  has  to  speak  up  and  write  it.  (26) 
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In  1982,  Fiorello!,  directed  by  John 
Barclay,  was  judged  a  “grand  success” 
for  the  professional  quality  of  the  show. 
This  was  followed  by  another  Barclay 
production  on  “Weston’s  Broadway,” 
the  musical  Irene  (1983).  In  1984, 
Hello,  Dolly!  was  John  Barclay’s  11th 
Friendly  Society  production.  A  note  in 
the  program  states: 

Our  cast  this  year  represents  a 
wide  geographic  area  from 
metropolitan  Boston  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  suburbs  and  includes 
a  diversity  of  professional 
backgrounds  and  interests.  A 
number  of  our  cast  members 
are  graduates  of  the  Weston 
Public  School  system  and  its 
fine  music  and  drama  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  are  also  alumni  of 
the  Weston  Drama  Workshop, 
Inc.  Some  have  also  worked  in 
professional  theater.  (27) 


The  Weston  Friendly  Chorale  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1 984  and  performed  periodically  for 
the  next  two  decades.  (Poster  c.  1995) 


Hello,  Dolly!  (1984)  ranked  with  the  1980  My  Fair  Lady  in  terms  of  attendance, 
with  a  86%  sellout  over  the  run  of  the  show.  Five  nights  of  the  seven  sold  out, 
and  donations  were  made  to  Waltham  Hospital,  the  Dana  Carter  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  Weston  Community  Children’s  Association  (WCCA)  for  the  new  chil¬ 
dren’s  playground  being  built  in  the  town  center. 

Also  in  1984,  the  Weston  Friendly  Chorale  was  organized  under  the  musical  di¬ 
rection  of  Scott  Tucker.  The  Chorale  debuted  on  May  1 1  and  performed  periodi¬ 
cally  for  the  next  two  decades  under  Tucker  and  later  directors  Todd  C.  Gordon 
and  Holly  Welch  Sullivan. 

In  1985,  the  Friendly  Society  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  with  an  original 
production  Vintage  Years ,  directed  by  Bette  Crowell  and  Holly  Welch  Sullivan. 
The  book  by  Crowell,  Welch,  and  Steve  Rollins  drew  inspiration  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Friendly  musicals  and  incorporated  songs  from  the  past  as  well  those  written 
for  the  anniversary. 
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1990s:  A  Name  Change 


In  the  late  20th  and  early  21st  century,  productions  of  Broadway-style  musical 
comedies  continued  under  various  directors.  Todd  Gordon  directed  The  Pajama 
Game  (1986),  The  Boys  from  Syracuse  (1987),  My  Fair  Lady  (1988),  The  Fantas- 
ticks  (1988),  and  The  Music  Man  (1989).  According  to  the  February  22,  1989 
board  minutes,  82%  average  of  seats  were  filled  over  six  nights  of  The  Music 
Man.  The  play  had  60  sponsors  and  88  program  advertisements,  somewhat  short 
of  the  100+  goal.  The  Friendly  was  in  a  tight  financial  situation  due  to  losses 
from  The  Fantasticks  the  previous  year.  The  Friendly  Chorale  was  not  income 
producing  and  had  expenses  such  as  rental  fees,  music  purchase,  and  director 
stipend.  The  board  decided  to  raise  dues  to  $10  per  person.  They  also  discussed 
the  value  of  smaller  intimate  cast  shows,  which  do  not  generate  income  even  if 
sold  out,  as  opposed  to  larger  cast/chorale  productions,  which  are  better  for  fund¬ 
raising  and  attract  more  members  and  public  attention.  (28). 

On  the  flyer  for  Jerry’s  Girls  in  1991,  the  Friendly  Society  stated  its  identity  as  a 
non-sectarian  “self-supporting,  non-profit  performing  arts  organization  which 
promotes  community  service  and  fellowship  through  support  of  local  charitable 
causes,”  open  to  adults  18  and  over.  In  1992-93,  the  organization  changed  its 
name  from  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  to  Weston  Friendly  Society  of  the  Per- 


Bette  Crowell  (center)  starred  in  the  1991  production  o/Follies  and  many 
other  Friendly  shows.  She  also  served  as  president  from  1987  to  1990. 
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1992  cast  and  crew  of  Camelot  (Top  row,  l-r)  Sarah  Dillaway,  Judi  Ann  Mavon, 
Shirley  Michael,  Ben  Stevens,  Ned  Sennott,  Flora  Booth,  Peter  Condakes,  Gay  Dil¬ 
laway,  Janice  Elinoff  Lance  Dillaway,  Susan  Allain  (in  front  of  L.  Dillaway),  Wil¬ 
liam  Springer,  Gregory  Condakes,  Sally  Herrick,  Craig  Howard,  Judy  Maggs,  Dan 
Martin.  (Bottom  Row  l-r)  Jerry  Weene,  music  director;  Philippa  Budding  Condakes; 
Russell  Greene,  director;  Betsy  Soule,  and  Jack  Agnew.  Not  pictured,  Robert  Slack, 
Bette  Crowell,  Michael  Allain,  James  Mullane,  and  Lisa  Johnson. 


forming  Arts,  reflecting  its  long-time  status  as  a  non-sectarian  group  with  no 
connection  to  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Weston  other  than  historical  roots.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Weston  Friendly  Society  received  its  own  non-profit  status  as  a 
501(c)(3)  organization.  Another  change  in  the  1990s  was  the  increased  variety  of 
institutions  benefiting  from  Friendly  performances.  A  partial  list  is  included  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 


The  Friendly  Society  in  the  21st  Century 

In  January  2001,  Town  Hall  was  closed  for  extensive  renovations  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  addition.  The  Friendly  relocated  to  Weston  High  School  for  Oliver 
(Fall  2001)  and  The  Sound  of  Music  (Fall  2002).  The  following  spring,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reopening  of  Weston  Town  Hall,  the  society  presented  Oklahoma!, 
directed  by  John  Barclay. 

In  2002,  the  Friendly  Society  established  the  Condakes  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
the  Weston  Drama  Workshop,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Weston  Drama  Workshop 
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Behind  the  Scenes.  (Above)  At  work  on  the  set  for  Hello,  Dolly!  in  1998  are  (l-r)  M.  J. 

Bechtel,  Will  McFarland,  Greg  Paul,  Lee  Ward,  Sue  McFarland,  and _ .  Bechtel 

worked  on  props  for  many  years,  and  the  McFarlands  built  and  painted  sets  for  two 
decades  in  the  1990s  and  early  2000s.  (Below)  Lee  Ward  was  the  Friendly’s  “set  de¬ 
signer  extraordinaire.  ” 


based  on  merit  and  need.  It  was  named 
in  memory  of  Evangeline  and  John  P. 
Condakes,  lifetime  Weston  residents  and 
generous  patrons  of  the  Friendly  Society 
and  Weston  Drama  Workshop.  Their  four 
adult  children,  Peter,  Steve,  Joanne,  and 
Gregory,  and  six  of  their  eight  grand¬ 
children  were  involved  in  both  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  John  G.  Barclay  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund,  also  currently  man¬ 
aged  by  Weston  Drama  Workshop,  was 
established  in  2007  in  memory  of  the 
legendary  director,  who  died  in  May  of 
that  year. 

The  fall  2013  production  of  White 
Christmas ,  directed  by  Daniel  F.  Sulli¬ 
van,  won  the  2014  Moss  Hart  Award 
from  the  New  England  Theatre 
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Conference  (NETC).  The  award  seeks  to  encourage  artistic  growth  and  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence  in  theatre.  The  fall  2014  production  of  Meet  Me 
in  St.  Louis ,  again  directed  by  Daniel  Sullivan,  was  the  first  production  to  make 
use  of  a  new  metal  “thrust  stage”  replacing  an  earlier  wooden  version  constructed 
in  the  1970s.  To  allow  for  other  functions  in  the  Town  Hall  auditorium,  the  thrust 
stage  must  be  removable;  and  the  new  version  can  be  dismantled  and  stored  more 
easily. 

The  current  production  of  A  Christmas  Carol  (2016)  continues  the  tradition  of 
family  friendly  shows  that  appeal  to  audiences  of  all  ages. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


The  Weston  Historical  Society  would  like  to  thank  the  board  of  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Friendly  Society  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  its  president,  Rebecca 
Dillaway,  for  the  gift  of  Friendly  Society  records,  including  photographs, 
programs,  posters,  documents,  memorabilia,  and  ceramic  tiles.  The  col¬ 
lection  also  includes  some  scripts,  song  lyrics,  sheet  music,  and  orches¬ 
trations  from  the  original  musicals,  along  with  several  vinyl  records. 
The  historical  society  is  honored  to  be  the  custodian  of  these  records. 


Footnotes 

(I)  The  [Waltham]  News  Tribune,  April  27,  1953.  (2)  Obituary  in  Boston  Globe  “Selene 
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WHS.  (6)  January  12,  1959  “Report  on  Reservations — Holiday  Dance,”  FS  files,  WHS. 
(7)  March  30,  1962  “Report”  FS  files,  WHS.  (8)  Pam  Fox  interview  with  Bill  and  Chris 
Gallagher,  February  17,  2016.  At  age  6,  Chris  played  a  schoolboy  in  Never  Walk  Alone 
(1953).  (9)  “Friendly  Society  Members  Will  Play  Founders’  Rolls,”  Weston  Town  Crier, 
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Pam  Fox  interview  with  Hal  Grant,  January  2016.  (16)  “Legendary  Theater  Director  will 
be  Missed,”  by  Steven  Bagley,  Weston  Town  Crier,  June  7,  2007.  Barclay  died  on  May  27 
at  the  age  of  66.  (17)  Quote  provided  by  Beverly  Mason  Dillaway  (18)  “Legendary 

Theater  Director .  .  .”  op.cit.  (19)  “The  Friendly  Chat ,”  November  1973,  FS  files,  WHS. 
(20)  Wayland- Weston  Town  Crier,  February  5,  1976,  p.  23.  (21)  Pam  Fox  interview  with 
Guy  Dillaway,  January  2016.  (22)  Weston  Town  Crier,  March  10,  2015,  and  information 
provided  by  Beverly  Dillaway.  (23)  Weston  Town  Crier,  March  10,  2015,  and  information 
provided  by  Hollis  “Holly”  Sullivan.  (24)  FS  Board  minutes,  Nov  16,  1978,  FS  files, 
WHS.  (25)  April  1981  issue  of  FS  newsletter,  FS  files,  WHS.  (26)  FS  Board  minutes, 
October  18,  1981,  FS  files,  WHS.  (27)  Hello,  Dolly!  program,  1984.  (28)  FS  Board  min¬ 
utes,  February  22,  1989,  FS  files,  WHS. 
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Friendly  Society  Presidents 


1885  -  86  Horace  S.  Sears 
1 887  -  88  Arthur  L.  Cobum 
1 889  -  90  Henry  L.  Brown 
1891-92  Charles  C.  Kenney 
1893-94  Charles  A.  Freeman 
1895  -  96  Albert  H.  Hews 
1897  -  98  Grant  M.  Palmer 
1899-90  Albert  H.  Sibley 
1 902  Charles  O.  Richardson 
1908  -  09  Samuel  C.  Bennett 
1910  -  11  Amos  S.  Crane 
1912  - 13  Edward  Fiske 
1914  -  15  Harry  L.  Bailey 
1916-17  William  O.  Kenney 
1918-19  Robert  H.  Clark 
1920  -  21  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  ir. 
1922  -  23  Edward  R.  Peirce 
1924  -  25  Robert  Winsor,  Jr. 

1 926  -  27  Owen  C.  Howe 
1928  -  29  Louis  B.  Wellington 

1930  William  O.  Kenney 

1931  William  R.  Dewey,  Jr. 

1 932  Edmund  Billings 
1933-34  Francis  Pooler 
1935  -  36  Granton  H.  Dowse 

1937  -  38  Everett  A.  Brotchie 

**»«#*##** 

1939  -  40  Henry  W.  Patterson 

1941  Herbert  Crouch 

1945  -  46  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 


1947  John  M.  Ladensack,  Jr. 
1948-49  Richard  H.  Field 
1951  -52  Robert  W.  Little 
1953-54  William  T.  Wolf 
1955  -  56  John  M.  Lord 
1957-58  George  F.  Amadon 
1959  -  60  John  H.  Bishop 
1961  -  62  Wm  B.  Saunders 
1964  -  66  Robert  Parsons 
1967  -  68  Hilary  Smart 
1969  -  70  John  H.  Durant 
1971  -  72  Norman  C.  Lowell 
1973  -  74  William  Gallagher  Jr. 
1975  -  76  John  S.  Hodges 
1977  -  78  Sheila  Dow 
1979  -  80  Gerald  Dyer 
1981  -82  Jay  Martin 
1983  -  86  Guy  Dillaway 
1 987  -  90  Bette  Crowell 
1991  -92  Peter  Condakes 
1993  -  94  Betsy  Soule 

1995  David  Doneski 

1996  -  97  Craig  Howard 

1 998  -  99  Michael  Abrahams 
2000  -  07  Betsy  Soule 
2008  -  09  Betsy  Soule 
2010  Dick  LeonardJ 
2011-14  Guy  Dillaway 
2015-  16  Rebecca  Dijlaway 


This  list  of  presidents  was  compiled  from  Friendly 
Society  programs.  We  welcome  additions  and  cor¬ 
rections. 
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Charitable  Recipients 


Waltham  Hospital 

David  A.  Perry  Memorial  Fund 

Dana  W.  Carter  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Weston  Education  Enrichment  Fund  (WEEFC) 

Weston  Community  Children’s  Association  (WCCA) 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 
Weston  Town  Hall  stage  curtain 

Weston  Cub  Scout  Pack  222,  designed  for  boys  with  special  needs  from  many 

surrounding  communities 

Battered  Women’s  Support  Group  (1993) 

Hospice  West,  Inc,  (1993) 

The  Pediatric  Crohn’s  and  Colitis  Association  (1993) 

Waltham  Public  Library  children’s  room  (2010) 

The  Marilyn  Rodman  Theater  for  Kids  (2015) 

The  Ellie  Fund,  providing  support  services  for  breast  cancer  patients  (2012-13) 
Dress  for  Success  Boston  (2012-13) 

The  Evangeline  &  John  P.  Condakes  Memorial  Scholarship  and  The  John  Bar¬ 
clay  Memorial  Scholarship,  to  support  Weston  Drama  Workshop  as  well  as  the 
Weston  Friendly  Drama  Awards  for  a  graduating  girl  and  boy  from  Weston  High 
School. 

The  Lauren  Dunne  Astley  Memorial  Foundation,  in  memory  of  Lauren  Astley,  a 
Wayland  High  School  freshman  who  played  Annie  in  the  2006  Weston  Friendly 
Society  production.  Annie  cast  members  fondly  recall  that  “with  her  combination 
of  fresh  innocence  and  maturity  along  with  her  easy  laugh  and  capacity  to  form 
deep  connections,  rehearsals  were  filled  with  joy  and  fun.” 


Music  by  Charles  Strouse  Lyrics  by  Martin  Charnin  Book  by  Thomas  Meehan 
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Weston  Town  Hall 


Partial  List  of  Friendly  Society  Productions 


Pre-1914  plays  not  listed. 


*  indicates  original  musicals 


1914  The  Nautical  Knot-  first  musical 

1919  The  Red  Mill 

1 920  The  Lucky  One 
1922  Going  Up 
1925  Sweethearts 
1928  Mile.  Modiste 
1931  Hit  the  Deck 

1934  Pirates  of  Penzance 
1 937  Many  Happy  Returns  * 

1940  So  Deep* 

1946  The  Show-Off 

1 947  Personal  Service  * 

1950  Escape  on  the  Cape* 

1953  Never  Walk  Alone* 

1956  All  Kidding  Aside  * 

1959  Jericho* 

1960  Janus 

1962  On  the  Fence* 

1965  Down  to  Earth* 

1968  Little  Mary  Sunshine 

1 969  The  Best  of  Friendlies 

1970  Don ’t  Drink  the  Water 

1971  Dump* 

1 973  The  Boy  Friend 

1974  Where’s  Charley? 

1975  Blithe  Spirit 

1976  Ben  Franklin  in  Paris 

1977  How  to  Succeed  in  Business 

1978  Lorelei 

1980  My  Fair  Lady 

198 1  The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown 

1982  Fiorello! 

1983  Irene 

1984  Hello,  Dolly! 

1985  Kismet 
Vintage  Years 

1986  The  Pajama  Game 

1987  The  Boys  from  Syracuse 

1988  My  Fair  Lady 
The  Fantasticks 

1989  The  Music  Man 
Perfectly  Frank 

1990  Once  Upon  a  Mattress 

1991  Follies 
Guys  &  Dolls 
Jerry  s  Girls 

1992  Camelot 

The  King  and  I 
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1993 

Marne 

Side  by  Side  by  Sondheim 

1994 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun 

Singin  ’  in  the  Rain 

1995 

Gypsy 

Brigadoon 

1996 

South  Pacific 

My  Fair  Lady 

1997 

She  Loves  Me 

Love  Letters 

The  Wizard  of  Oz 

1998 

How  to  Succeed  in  Business 
Grand  Night  for  Singing 
Hello ,  Dolly! 

1999 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof 

The  Music  Man 

2000 

The  Secret  Garden 

Don ’t  Dress  for  Dinner 

2001 

Oliver! 

2002 

The  Sound  of  Music 
Oklahoma! 

2003 

Cabaret 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis 

2004 

A  Funny  Thing. ..Forum 
Cinderella 

2005 

Marne 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

2006 

The  King  and  I 

Annie 

2007 

Kiss  Me,  Kate 

The  Wizard  of  Oz 

2008 

Brigadoon 

Joseph. . .  Dreamcoat 

2009 

Once  Upon  a  Mattress 

Anne  of  Green  Gables 

2010 

Carousel 

125th  Anniversary  Gala 
Seussical 

2011 

Thoroughly  Modem  Millie 
The  Music  Man 

2012 

Singin  ’in  the  Rain 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun 

2013 

Gypsy 

White  Christmas 

2014 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis 

2015 

State  Fair 

Bye  Bye  Birdie 

2016 

Company 

A  Christmas  Carol 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago: 
Weston  in  1916 


January  7.  In  the  legislature,  Wednesday,  Representative  Benjamin  Loring 
Young  of  Weston  proposed  that  New  Year’s  Day  be  made  a  legal  holiday.  .  .  . 

January  14.  The  winter  carnival  held  last  Saturday  night  at  Mrs.  Austin  White’s 
residence  on  Lexington  street  was  both  a  financial  and  a  social  success.  Skating 
and  tobogganing,  dancing,  and  card-playing  were  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  were  there  and  all  the  proceeds  are  to  be  given  to  the 
relief  of  the  French  wounded. 


January  21.  Chief  of  Police  P.  J.  McAuliffe  received  a  visit  from  burglars  Tues¬ 
day  night  and  ...  he  discovered  that  four  coon-skin  coats  were  stolen  from  his 
house.  .  .  The  chief  has  proven  himself  a  good  sleuth  in  the  past  and  now  he  has 
the  ability  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  .  .  for  his  own  interests.  .  .  The  Chief  deals 
in  fur  coats  and  the  coats  which  were  stolen  were  part  of  a  surplus  stock  which  he 
had  in  his  house.  The  thieves  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  home  of  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
the  Boston  merchant,  and  stole  a  fur  coat  and  fur  trimmings.  Chief  McAuliffe 
sent  out  a  circular  containing  a  description  of  the  stolen  property.  .  .  A  box  con¬ 
taining  two  new  fur  coats  was  received  by  Mr.  McAuliffe  last  night  .  .  .  [and  the 
next  day  he]  received  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  P.  J.  I  am  a  better  detective  than  you  are  and  am  sending  you 
today  your  fur  coat  and  Irenes  [sic],  which  I  have  succeeded  in  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  thief.  With  best  wishes, 

Affectionately  yours,  Robert  Winsor 


Police  Chief  Patrick.  J.  McAuliffe. 


February  4.  The  plans  for  the  new  town  hall, 
drawn  by  Wadsworth  and  Bigelow  of  Boston 
are  on  exhibition  in  the  public  library. 

February  11.  Through  the  generosity  of  two 
citizens,  Robert  Winsor  and  Horace  Sears, 
each  member  of  the  High  School  has  been 
provided  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  standard 
magazines.  Members  of  the  Senior,  Junior, 
and  Post-graduate  classes  have  their  choice  of 
the  Scientific  American,  the  Literary  Digest, 
the  World’s  Work  and  Good  Housekeeping.  .  . 

April  7.  A  spirited  contest  for  the  postmaster¬ 
ship  of  Weston  is  on.  .  .  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  in  February  of  George  W.  Cutting, 
who,  with  his  father,  had  filled  the  position 
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since  the  inauguration  of  the  postal  system  in  Weston  in  1859.  .  .  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  excellent  record  and  that  of  his  father,  he  [G.  W.  Cutting  Jr]  was  unable  to 
get  a  six  months’  leave  of  absence  and  had  to  resign  to  accompany  a  sick  relative 
to  San  Diego,  Cal.  .  .  .  The  town  at  large,  however,  desires  to  see  Mr.  Cutting  re¬ 
instated. 

April  7.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.  attended  a  bridge  party  and  cake  sale  in 
Brookline.  .  .  in  aid  of  an  anti-suffrage  campaign  fund.  .  .  . 

May  5.  Citizens  of  Weston  will  be  glad  to  know  that  jitney  service  has  once  more 
bee  started  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  townspeople  will  take  advantage  of  this 
convenience  so  that  it  may  be  continued  throughout  the  season. 

May  26.  The  local  authorities  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  driving 
of  autos  and  motorcycles  in  this  town.  Residents  of  Central  avenue  [now  Boston 
Post  Road]  complain  of  the  noise  during  the  night.  Drivers  open  their  cutouts  and 
tear  through  the  Town  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  that  the  residents  say  sleep  is  next 
to  impossible.  . . . 

June  9.  The  committee  appointed  ...  to  prepared  a  celebration  for  July  4th  met 
at  the  home  of  Charles  A.  Freeman.  .  .  .  [Events  discussed  included  a  morning 
parade,  baseball  game,  band  concert,  and  large  fireworks  display.]  The  famous 
Bingville  Band  has  been  reorganized  and  after  a  three-year  rest  will  don  their 
humorous  costumes  and  again  be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  parade.  The  Hill 
Crest  [sic]  drum  corps  with  their  khaki  uniforms  have  volunteered  their  services. 
A  large  American  flag,  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet,  will  be  carried 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  twenty  young  ladies  dressed  in  white.  The  committee 
asks  all  automobilists  who  have  not  returned  their  reply  cards  to  kindly  do  so.  .  . 
The  parade  is  still  open  to  any.  .  .  .  Bicycles  and  horse  drawn  vehicles  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Young  men  are  wanted  to  enter  the  “Horribles”  feature. 

[Prizes  were  reported  on  July  7.  Hillcrest  Farm  won  first  in  the  Artistic  category 
for  their  Peace  float.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  “Horribles  feature.”] 

June  9.  E.  J.  Shaylor  of  South  Avenue  announces  that  his  peony  gardens  will  be 
open  to  the  public  from  June  12th  to  June  20th.  Mr.  Shaylor  is  a  specialist  in  the 
raising  of  fine  peonies  and  his  annual  peony  show  is  something  everyone  should 
see. 

August  4.  .  .  .the  entire  Conant  road  neighborhood  is  under  guard  as  a  result  of 
Dr.  F.  Van  Nuys’  discovery  that  Adolfo  Feranti,  who  has  been  ill  nine  days,  was 
suffering  from  infantile  paralysis.  .  .  Everyone  in  the  district  was  put  under  quar¬ 
antine.  .  .  . 

August  4.  Early  visitors  of  G.  W  Cutting  &  Son’s  on  Wednesday  morning  would 
have  seen  that  business  was  surely  rushing,  for  a  large  band  of  gypsies,  on  their 
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way  up  Central  Avenue  in  interesting  although  somewhat  dirty  teams,  invaded 
the  store.  On  the  principal  of  “Safety  First”  these  thirty  or  so  gypsies  were  placed 
in  the  Post  Office  while  their  needs  were  tended  to  over  the  closed  gate. 

August  25.  Albert  Shepard  is  the  champion  economy  homesteader  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  his  home  cost  him  just  $18.  Shepard  has  watched  the  road  and  the 
rails  at  the  Silver  Hill  crossing  in  Weston  for  many  years.  Nine  years  ago  he  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  a  home  of  his  own. 

He  set  to  work  and  since  then  he  has  built  a  one-room  bungalow  for  him¬ 
self  and  Mrs.  Shepard  and  reared  a  family  of  three  children  within  it.  He  has  built 
a  one-room  bungalette  [sic]  for  his  hens  and  chickens  and  raised  many  a  family 
of  fowl  for  himself  and  for  market. 

Shepard  cut  most  of  the  wood  and  worked  up  most  of  the  lumber  from 
the  felled  trees  himself,  in  building  his  one-room  home. 

Shepard  also  has  a  market  garden  close  to  his  little  gate  tender’s  house  by 
the  crossing.  After  a  train  rushes  by  he  can  jump  the  fence  and  hoe  a  little  if  he 
wants  to.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  after  hours.  On  this  patch  near  the  tracks  he 
has  raised  an  average  of  $40  worth  of  peas  and  beans  for  market  every  year  for 
several  years. 

Albert  Shepard,  Jr.  is  8  years  old  now  and  Anna  is  a  year  younger.  Then 
there  is  a  little  baby,  the  youngster  of  the  family.  They  are  having  a  great  time 
living  there  together  in  their  $  1 8  home. 
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Special  Edition: 
Weston  Fire  Department 


H.  Bentley  “Ben”  Crouch  (right)  and  Don  Vatour  in  the  1914  “White,"  Weston’s 
first  motorized  fire  truck,  at  the  1963  celebration  of  Weston’s  250th  anniversary. 
The  White  was  retired  from  service  in  1941.  The  truck  was  subsequently  restored 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Weston  Firefighters  Relief  Association.  It  was  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  300th  in  2013.  ( WHS  photo) 


Table  of  Contents 


A  History  of  the  Weston  Fire  Department:  1880  to  1929 

by  H.  Bentley  “Ben”  Crouch . 3 

Childhood  Memories  of  the  Fire  Department,  by  James  Crouch . 43 


Weston  Fire  Department  Today:  An  Interview  with  Chief  David  Soar  .  .  45 


Editor’s  note:  This  history  of  the  Weston  Fire 
Department  was  written  by  H.  Bentley  "Ben"  Crouch. 
The  untitled,  undated  typescript  probably  dates  to  the 
1950s.  On  the  last  page,  Crouch  notes  that  "a  new 
house  is  now  (1953)  occupied  by  the  Beebe  family.  ” 
The  manuscript  covers  the  period  1882  to  1929. 
Crouch  passed  away  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  in 
2005.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  would  like  to 
thank  his  wife,  Janet,  and  son,  James,  for 
enthusiastically  supporting  publication  of  this 
manuscript  in  the  WHS  Bulletin. 

Ben  Crouch  (1928-2005)  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Weston,  a  town  he  loved.  He  grew  up  at  41  Summer 
Street  in  a  house  built  by  his  parents,  Herbert  "Dick" 
and  Grace  (Bentley)  Crouch,  and  attended 
Meadowbrook  School,  then  Belmont  Hill  for  high 
Crouch  (Photo  courtesv  school.  He  would  take  the  train  to  Belmont  from  Stony 
of  James  Crouch)  Brook  Station,  which  was  located  near  the  present 

Exxon  Mobil  gas  station  but  has  since  been 
demolished.  During  high  school  he  had  a  job  taking 
care  of  the  train  station,  including  making  a  fire  there  every  morning.  He  rebelled 
against  going  to  college  and  instead  followed  his  passion  and  joined  the  Weston 
Fire  Department,  serving  for  40  years.  He  also  served  in  Germany  during  the 
Korean  War.  Crouch  married  Janet  Bassett  in  1957,  and  the  couple  built  the 
house  at  81  Montvale  Avenue  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  They  had  two 
children,  James  and  Mary.  Crouch  was  known  for  his  collection  of  railroad 
memorabilia,  later  donated  to  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  Walker  Collection. 
He  also  documented  the  activities  of  the  Weston  Fire  Department,  taking 
photographs  ofjires  and  writing  this  history. 

I  have  made  minimal  changes  to  the  manuscript  and  added  photographs  and 
captions.  All  photographs  and  illustrations  are  courtesy  of  Weston  Historical 
Society  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Pamela  W.  Fox,  Editor 
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A  History  of  the  Weston  Fire  Department: 

1880  to  1929 


While  the  Town  of  Weston  did  not  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  organized  fire 
department  until  1890,  it  was  certainly  not  because  of  a  lack  of  fires.  The  decade 
from  1880  to  1889  saw  the  night’s  sky  illuminated  more  than  once  by  the  demon 
fire.  The  Waltham  Free-Press  Tribune  provides  some  most  interesting  accounts  of 
some  of  these  conflagrations  together  with  some  enlightening  (sic)  references  to 
the  “Weston  Department”  and  the  “Lincoln  Navy  Yard.”1 

A  few  of  these  accounts  follow: 

September  9,1882 

The  house  of  J.B.  Case,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
Weston,  with  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday  night, 
involving  a  loss  of  about  $20,000. 

The  house  had  been  unoccupied  during  the  winter  months  and  the  fire 
caught  from  the  furnace,  a  hot  fire  having  been  made  to  dry  the  house. 
The  Waltham  steamer  did  a  good  service,  saving  the  bam.  The  Weston 
Department,  consisting  of  two  old  fire  hooks,  was  prompt  on  the  spot. 

September  7,  1883 

The  Silver  Hill  station  of  the  Fitchburg  R.R.  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  early  last  evening.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
spark  from  a  passing  locomotive.  The  loss  will  be  small.  It  is  noted  that 
the  company  will  erect  a  better  depot  in  its  place.  An  engine  from  the 
“Lincoln  Navy  Yard”  was  sent  for  but  failed  to  respond. 

Leaving  the  Waltham  Free-Press  Tribune  and  its  Weston  reporter  conferring  on 
the  merits  of  “two  old  fire  hooks”  and  the  “Lincoln  Navy  Yard”  Fire  Department, 
we  find  that  on  Saturday,  October  25,  1884,  at  12:15  A.M.,  Hall’s  Shoddy  Mill, 
situated  on  Church  Street  at  the  Fitchburg  R.R.  grade  crossing  (later  known  as 
Kendal  Green),  was  completely  demolished  with  loss  set  at  $18,000. 


1  Editor’s  note:  The  “Lincoln  Navy  Yard ”  was  a  name  given  to  the  East  Lincoln  summer 
estate  of  Strong  Benton  Thompson.  Although  formally  named  “Woodvale,  ”  it  may  have 
acquired  the  Navy  Yard  name  because  Strong  was  a  naval  officer.  He  sold  the  property  in 
1876  but  apparently  the  name  stuck. 
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FROM  _  : _ 

E.  A.  HALL, 


AND  HARD  END  STOCK, 
lytfffj  ®t  Weston  Depot,  WESTDNI,  MlASSk 


Hall’s  mill  on 
Church  Street  at 
Stony  Brook  pro¬ 
duced  “shoddy,  ” 
a  fabric  made 
from  reclaimed 
wool.  The  mill 
burned  down  for 
a  second  time  in 
1886  and  was 
never  rebuilt. 


That  the  mill  was  of  substantial  size  is  testified  by  the  following  dimensions  that 
appeared  in  the  W.  F-P  T : 


Mill-  main  section- 
Mill-ell 
Mill-ell 
Picker  house 
Dye  house 


wood  3-story 
wood  1 -story 
wood- 1 -story 
wood- 1 -story 
brick- 1  -story 


119’x36’ 
26’  x  34’ 
32’  x  34’ 
32’  x  38’ 
36’  x  38 


Cause  was  unknown  but  the  structure  was  immediately  rebuilt,  only  to  bum 
down  again  for  the  final  time  exactly  two  years  later  on  Saturday,  October  23, 
1886.  While  cause  of  the  second  blaze  was  never  definitely  established  either, 
there  was  talk  of  highly  illegal  goings  on  within  the  mill  in  regards  to  acquiring 
(?)  of  the  shoddy  from  railroad  freight  cars;  plus  the  fact  that  the  foreman  in  the 
mill  had  in  previous  years  spent  considerable  time  enjoying  free  room  and  board 
in  establishments  owned  and  operated  by  the  Commonwealth. 


One  of  the  first  recorded  deaths  by  fire  in  Weston  occurred  on  November  7,  1885, 
when  a  blaze  destroyed  one  of  the  large  boarding  houses  fronting  on  Summer 
Street  near  River  Street,  used  by  contractors  constructing  the  Stony  Brook 
reservoir.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a  kerosene  lantern  overturned  during  a  drunken 
brawl;  and  though  there  were  some  50  men  in  the  building  at  the  time,  through 
some  miracle  all  but  one,  a  Patrick  Sullivan,  escaped.  Loss  was  set  at  S3, 000. 

Another  death  in  Weston  occurred  in  November  1889,  when  one  Oscar  Cobum, 
in  attempting  to  save  several  horses  from  a  burning  bam  on  Church  Street  at  the 
location  of  the  present  Kendal  Green  Riding  School  was  trapped  by  falling 
timbers  and  burned  to  death. 


1890 


If  the  townspeople  of  Weston  thought  that  the  previous  10  years  had  shown  an 
exceptionally  high  toll  in  fire,  they  were  hardly  prepared  for  what  was  to  happen 
in  1890.  It  all  started  when  a  pyromaniac  went  to  work  in  the  northwest  section 
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of  the  town.  Between  April  21  and  June  9,  he  had  managed  to  set  13  fires,  two  of 
which  destroyed  bams  owned  by  Dennis  J.  Eldridge  and  George  H.  Stratton.  A 
S500  reward  was  posted  for  information  leading  to  his  (or  her)  apprehension,  but 
no  arrests  were  ever  made. 

It  was  the  mid-summer  fire  that  destroyed  the  historic  Fiske  house  at  the  comer 
of  Central  Avenue  (now  Boston  Post  Road)  and  Fiske  Lane  that  finally  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  This  fire,  breaking  out  in  the  back  hallway  during  the  morning 
hours,  took  many  hours  to  work  its  way  through  the  structure  and  cause  its  total 
destruction. 


When  the  blaze  was  first  discovered,  the  neighbors  were  naturally  all  in  deep 
slumber.  In  order  to  arouse  them  to  the  dangers  near  at  hand,  the  master  of  the 
house  or  some  other  equally  quick-witted  person  fired  a  shot-gun  many  times 
into  the  still  night  air.  A  disturbance  such  as  this,  of  course,  caused  much 
consternation  among  the  peaceful  citizens  nearby;  and  once  it  was  ascertained 
what  was  taking  place,  several  of  the  more  able-bodied  men  obtained  from  the 
Town  Hall,  where  they  were  stored,  the  two  previously  mentioned  “fire  hooks”. 
These  were  simply  long  spruce  poles  with  hooks  attached  to  the  ends,  the 
purpose  of  same  being  to  pull  down  the  outside  walls  of  burning  structures  in 
order  to  get  at  the  fire  in  the  partitions  from  without.  These  proved  to  be  entirely 
ineffective  (true  probably  every  other  time  they  were  used);  and  it  was  only 
through  the  use  of  large  mgs  removed  from  the  house,  soaked  in  water,  and 


The  Fiske  house  and  barn 
were  located  where  625 
Boston  Post  Road  is  today. 
The  historic  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1890.  In 
1921,  the  Fiske  barn 
(above),  which  had  been 
saved  in  the  that  fire  by 
placing  soaked  rugs  against 
the  side,  was  moved  across 
the  street  and  east  to  its 
present  location  at  No.  582 
and  converted  into  a 
Colonial  Revival-style 
commercial  building 
(below).  (WHS photos) 
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placed  against  the  side  of  an  adjacent  bam  that  the  latter  structure  was  itself 
saved.  It  was  felt  that,  had  there  been  available  a  group  of  men  trained  in 
fire-fighting  and  equipped  with  the  proper  tools,  the  house  could  have  been 
saved. 

From  shot-guns  to  the  Gamewell  system,  from  wet  blankets  to  high-pressure  fog; 
yes,  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the  last  60  years,  even  though  there  are 
some  who  don’t  or  won’t  want  to  admit  it. 

The  people  of  the  town  then  united  and  a  special  town  meeting  was  held  on 
September  2,  1890,  to  consider  buying  fire  apparatus.  On  September  16  the 
Committee  of  Fire  Appropriation  submitted  a  report  in  which  it  recommended 
three  things: 

1 )  Individual  fire  buckets,  fire  extinguishers,  and  Johnson  pumps  to  be  kept 
in  key  houses  throughout  the  town 

2)  Three  one-horse  fire  tmcks,  equipped  with  ladders,  axes,  pikes,  hand 
pumps,  etc.  to  be  stationed  .  .  in  the  three  principal  sections  of  the  town 
whenever  these  sections,  one  or  all,  shall  organize  in  each  a  fire  company 
of  not  less  than  10  suitable  persons.  .  .  “ 

3)  A  chemical  engine  to  be  placed  near  the  Town  Hall 

The  money  necessary  to  do  this,  the  committee  felt,  would  be  $2,300  divided  as 


follows: 

1)  Three  one-horse  fire  tmcks  @$500  . $1,500 

2)  Incidental  expenses,  say . $200 

3)  2nd  hand  chemical  engine . $300 

4)  Purchase  of  fire  pumps,  etc,  say .  $300  Total  $2,300 


Fire  was  of  particular  concern  for  organ  factory  owner  Francis  Henry’  Hastings,  whose 
280-foot-long,  wood-frame  factory’  building  was  located  next  to  the  railroad  tracks  on 
Files  Street.  Burning  embers  from  trains  were  a  common  cause  of  fires.  The  Hook  & 
Hastings  Co.  purchased  Weston ’s  first  fire  truck  and  donated  it  to  the  town.  (WHS  photo) 
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This  hook-and-ladder  tnick,  the  town  s  first  piece  office  apparatus,  was  kept  in  a  shed 
next  to  the  Hastings  barn  on  North  Avenue.  It  was  pulled  by  Tom  Coburn  s  heavy  farm 
horses.  Left  to  right:  Frank  H.  Gowell,  Howard  Richardson,  George  H.  Stevens,  Everett 
Vittum,  Arthur  Vittum,  Roland  Rand,  Nathan  Fiske,  Jack  S.  Banford,  Albert  L.  Brown, 
Herbert  Lewis,  John  H.  Guthrie,  Fred  Tucker,  Harry  Harding,  Tom  Coburn,  Bill  Quinn 
(driver),  Will  Reilley,  and  Al  Coburn.  (WHS photo) 


On  October  4  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  a 
hook  &  ladder  truck,  located  on  North  Avenue  at  the  Hastings  Organ  Factory. 
This  truck,  purchased  by  the  Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  for  $364.09  from  the  Boston 


Woven  Hose  Co.  and  donated  to  the  Town  of  Weston,  was  installed,  and  on 
November  18,  1890,  the  following  appointments  were  made: 

F. H.  Gowell  Roland  Rand 

H.  Lewis  C.B.  Floyd 

A.  L.  Brown  W.  Reilley 

C.  L.  Berry  J.  N.  Guthrie 

Nathan  Fiske  T.  Cobum 

G.  H.  Stevens  F.  T.  Tobin 

T.  V.  Alcock  J.  S.  Banford 

W.  Quinn  A.  N.  Garfield 

These  men  were  to  serve  as  Engineers  of  H  &  L  #1,  Weston  Fire  Department. 
The  above  occurrences  and  acts  were  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Weston  Fire  Department. 


1891 


April  25,  1891,  saw  an  appropriation  granted  for  the  purchase  of  a  hook  &  ladder 
truck  for  the  center  of  the  town.  The  truck  was  obtained  from  the  H.  K.  Bames 
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In  1891,  the  town  appropri¬ 
ated  money  to  buy  a  fire 
truck  (above)  for  the  center 
of  town.  It  was  housed  in 
the  basement  of  the  Town 
Hall  (left),  which  was  three 
stories  in  the  rear  because 
of  the  change  in  grade. 
(WHS  photos) 


Co.  for  S540;  and  on  June  13,  1891,  the  following  men  were  appointed 
Enginemen  of  H  &  L  #2,  stationed  at  the  Town  Hall: 


W.  N.  Gowell 
J.  M.  Smith 

E.  O.  Clark 

A.  L.  Cutting 

B.  R.  Parker 
P.  MacAuliffe 

J.  H.  MacAuliffe 
W.  F.  Sherburne 


F.  T.  Fuller 

C.  A.  Freeman 

F.  E.  Clark 

M.  French 

N.  Barker  Jr. 

R.  Kenney 

G.  W.  Kenney 
C.  M.  Kelliher 


During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  department  had  two  bad  fires  to  contend 
with.  On  December  8,  the  wooden  knitting  mill  located  at  the  comer  of  South 
Avenue  and  Pine  Street  and  owned  by  James  Walton  was  destroyed  with  a  loss  of 
$9,300.  On  December  3 1,  the  slaughter  house  on  North  Avenue  owned  by  George 
Trask  was  leveled  with  loss  set  at  $3,500. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  time  how  many  small  industries  were  once  located 
in  Weston;  but  once  they  were  burned  out  they  rarely  rebuilt.  This  was  possibly 
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because  of  finances  but  quite  probably  because  the  policy  of  the  town  has  always 
been  to  discourage  business  enterprises  within  its  limits. 


1892  -  93 

The  organization  of  the  fire  department  remained  substantially  the  same 
throughout  1892  and  1893,  but  several  incidents  of  note  took  place.  The  need  for 
a  fire  alarm  system  to  unite  the  north  and  central  sections  of  the  town  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  on  February  24,  1892,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  town 
warrant  seeking  S  1,000  for  that  purpose.  It  was  appropriated  in  1893. 

A  September  23  fire  that  destroyed  the  boat  factory  of  H.  V.  Partelow  and  Co.  at 
the  South  Avenue  bridge,  with  a  loss  of  $6,000,  was  the  only  large  fire  in  1892; 
but  in  1893  things  were  different.  There  were  four  blazes  of  $1,000  or  more  and 
all  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  year  had  hardly  begun  when  the  first  of  a 
series  of  severe  fires  occurred  that  were  to  plague  Edward  Jennings  on  Glen 
Road  for  several  years.  A  dwelling  house  owned  by  him  was  a  total  loss  of 
$1,550. 

It  was  not  until  August  9  that  anything  more  of  note  took  place.  However,  on  that 
date  at  1 1 :45  PM,  the  house  of  George  N.  Stevens  on  North  Avenue  was  leveled. 
An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  fire  was  that  Mr.  Stevens’s  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Guthrie  (a  member  of  the  fire  department)  refused  to  let  the  department  use  his 
(Guthrie’s)  well  for  fear  that  it  would  run  dry.  It  was  only  through  the  strenuous 
work  of  the  firemen  that  Guthrie’s  house  was  itself  saved. 


Enginemen  for 
H  &  L  #2  posing 
next  to  the  Town 
Hall,  c.  1910. 
(WHS  photo) 
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Again  on  August  23  at  7:15  AM,  a  fire  partially  destroyed  the  house  of  C.  H. 
Fiske  on  Concord  Road,  with  a  loss  of  SI, 500.  The  last  of  the  four  severe  blazes 
occurred  on  October  23  at  2:05  AM  and  destroyed  or  damaged  three  two-story 
buildings  in  the  center  of  town  owned  by  Edward  Cobum  and  occupied  by 
himself  and  W.  G.  Wark,  W.  T.  Burrage,  and  C.  L.  Keefe.  This  fire  caused  a  loss 
of  $20,000  and  seriously  threatened  the  entire  center  of  town. 

Arson  was  definitely  established  in  these  latter  two  fires,  and  while  the  Fiske 
blaze  seemed  to  center  around  family  differences,  there  were  far  more  sinister 
implications  concerning  the  Cobum  conflagration.  Talk  of  criminals,  hideouts, 
etc.  was  prevalent;  and  the  townspeople,  taking  notice  of  same,  caused  the 
following  notice  to  be  posted: 


$500  REWARD 

The  TOWN  OF  WESTON  offers  a  reward  of  S500  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who  set  fire,  this  morning,  to  the 
buildings  on  Central  Ave.  occupied  by  C.  L.  Keefe,  Burrage  and  Co. 
and  William  G.  T.  Wark;  or  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  set  fire,  Aug.  23,  1893,  to  the  dwelling  house  on  Concord 
Street,  owned  by  Charles  H.  Fiske.  October  23,  1893 

However,  as  was  the  case  before  when  a  reward  was  posted,  no  arrests  were  ever 
made;  and  the  whole  business  was  finally  forgotten. 


The  Coburn  building,  Weston’s  first  “business  block,  ”  is  shown  in  this  c.  1895-96 
photo.  Constmcted  to  replace  the  stores  burned  out  in  the  1893  fire,  it  was  home 
to  two  of  the  displaced  businesses,  W.  T.  Burrage,  dry  goods,  and  W.  G.  Wark, 
harness  maker.  The  building  still  remains  at  450  Boston  Post  Road.  (WHS photo) 
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The  Town  of  Weston  offers  a  reward  of  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  set  fire,  this  morning,  to  the 
buildings  on  Central  Ave.,  occupied  by  C.  L.  Keefe, 
Burrage  &  Co.  and  William  G.  T.  Wark,  or  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
set  fire,  Aug.  ‘27,  1893,  to  the  dwelling-house  on 
Concord  Street,  owned  bv  Charles  H.  Fiske. 


Weston,  Oct  23,  1803. 


HENRY  J.  JENNISON, 
FRANCIS  BLAKE , 

Selectmen  of  Weston. 


Despite  the 
offer  of  a  large 
reward,  no  one 
was  ever  con¬ 
victed  of  setting 
fire  to  the  Fiske 
house  in  August 
1893  or  to  a 
group  of  stores 
on  Central 
Avenue  (now 
Boston  Post 
Road)  two 
months  later  in 
October. 


The  description  of  the  Fiske  fire  is  interesting  to  note  as  it  indicates  the 
conditions  the  men  of  those  days  had  to  contend  with. 

Saturday  August  23,  1893.  At  7:15  this  morning  two  alarms  were 
sounded  from  Box  26  and  called  14  members  of  the  company  (H  &  L  #2) 
to  the  house  of  C.  H.  Fiske  Jr.  located  on  Concord  St.  The  main  part  of 
the  house  was  saved  by  tearing  away  the  ell.  Twenty-four  chemical 
charges  were  used.  Returned  to  house  at  9:45  AM. 

Strenuous  work  such  as  this  was  apparently  going  unnoticed  by  the  townspeople 
and  selectmen,  because  1893  saw  the  16  members  of  the  department  submit  a 
petition  seeking  pay  for  actual  time  put  in  at  fires.  It  was  decided  to  pay  each 
man  25  cents  per  hour  for  each  hour  actually  worked.  As  an  indication  of  how 
active  the  department  was  during  1893,  H  &  L  #1  made  13  runs  and  H  &  L  #2 
made  12  runs. 

1894 

On  February  26,  1894,  the  Committee  on  Fire  Alarm  (sic)  submitted  a  report 
stating  that  the  following  fire  alarm  boxes  had  been  placed  in  service: 

72  North  Avenue  and  Viles  Street 
76  Church  Street  at  Fitchburg  RR  Depot 
24  Central  Avenue  opp.  H.  J.  Jennison 
26  Central  Avenue  opp.  Town  Hall 
28  Central  Avenue  opp.  Baptist  Church 
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Also  call  bells  at  F.  H.  Gowell’s,  Hastings’s  Organ  Factory,  MacAuliffe’s  Stable, 
Chair  Factory,  and  a  bell  striking  mechanism  in  the  Baptist  Church  steeple. 

The  system,  installed  by  the  Gamewell  Co.,  was  an  interesting  one.  There  was  no 
transmitter;  instead  Box  26  was  used  as  such.  Whenever  there  was  a  fire,  the  first 
person  notified  pulled  that  box.  Therefore  no  matter  where  in  the  town  the  fire 
was  located.  Box  26  was  sounded  unless  somebody  should  happen  to  pull 
another  box  closer  to  the  fire. 

The  results  from  this  initial  installation  were  apparently  good  enough  to  warrant 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  further  extension  to  the  system.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  wires  of  this  first  system  were  strung  from  tree  to  tree 
and  were  not  transferred  to  poles  until  some  years  later. 

The  same  year  of  1 894  saw  the  appointment  by  the  selectmen  of  the  first  Board 
of  Fire  Engineers:  Everett  O.  Clark,  Albert  E.  Cobum,  and  Brenton  H.  Dickson 
Jr.  Previous  to  this  time  the  appointees  were  known  as  Forest  Fire  Wards. 

There  were  1 9  alarms  of  fire  in  1 894,  of  which  three  caused  damage  in  excess  of 

$1,000. 

April  14,  House  of  A.C.  Dearbon  on  North  Avenue.  Totally  destroyed 
with  a  loss  of  $1,900. 

May  2,  House,  bam,  and  carriage  house  of  A.G.  Loker  on  Winter  Street. 
Totally  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  $13,000. 

July  21,  Bam  of  Willard  Sibley  on  Central  Avenue.  Struck  by  lightening 
and  burned  with  a  loss  of  $2,140. 

In  regard  to  the  Sibley  fire,  the  following  quote  from  the  Waltham  Free-Press 
Tribune  is  quite  interesting: 

.  .  .  the  old  (fire)  engine  destroyed  (in  the  Sibley  fire)  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co;  (built  about  1800)  and  was  left 
at  the  Sibley’s  about  50  years  ago.  At  that  time  its  company  went  to  a  fire 
in  Wayland  and,  becoming  tired  out  on  returning,  stored  the  machine  “for 
a  few  days.”  There  it  remained  ever  since  with  two  exceptions:  once 
when  it  was  in  the  firemen’s  parade  of  July  4,  1887,  and  again  when 
borrowed  by  its  owners.  The  (hand)  tub  was  named  “Guard”  and  was 
probably  the  oldest  engine  in  existence.  Portions  of  the  machine  were 
taken  home  by  the  firemen  and  will  be  preserved  as  relics. 

1895  -  96 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  was  a  rather  quiet  year  for  the  fire  department, 
with  the  only  excitement  being  a  fire  at  the  meat  market  of  E.  O.  Clark  on  Central 
Avenue.  It  was  destroyed  on  January  20  with  a  loss  of  $1,300.  Also,  800  feet  of 
hose  was  purchased  from  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  Co.  for  $420.50,  and  six  men 
were  transferred  from  H.  &  L  #2  to  the  newly  formed  hose  company. 
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The  Weston  Aqueduct  Co.  (later  Weston  Water  Co.),  established  in  1895  as  a  private 
company,  had  a  pumping  station  on  Warren  Avenue  and  supplied  a  limited  area  in  the 
town  center.  As  a  result,  the  town  was  able  to  install  20  hydrants.  To  cover  the  cost, 
property  valuations  were  increased  on  those  who  lived  close  enough  to  benefit  from  a 
hydrant.  This  1890s  photo  appears  to  be  a  training  session.  (WHS photo) 


The  new  hose  wagon,  which  was  built  by  Daniel  Smith  at  a  cost  of  $131.05  and 
ironed  (sic)  by  G.  A.  Hirtle  for  $100,  was  placed  in  service  as  Hose  Co.  #1  at  the 
central  station  in  April  1 896,  and  with  completion  of  the  water  system  during  the 
same  year,  the  firemen  felt  that  they  could  handle  all  fires  within  the  reach  of  the 
water  mains. 

The  fire  alarm  system  was  extended  during  the  year  to  include  Box  29  at  the 
comer  of  Central  Avenue  and  Elm  Street  (now  Love  Lane).  The  alarm  system, 
incidentally,  was  becoming  somewhat  of  a  headache  to  the  fire  department;  for  in 
the  report  of  the  Fire  Engineers  they  stated  that  “.  ..  too  free  use  of  the  electric 
fire  alarm  system  in  cases  of  small  brush  fires  has  put  the  town  to  considerable 
unnecessary  expense;  and  hereafter  holders  of  box  keys  are  not  allowed  to  give 
an  alarm  for  a  brush  fire  unless  by  consent  of  one  of  the  engineers.” 

The  report  for  the  year  showed  that  H.  &  L  #1  made  seven  mns,  H  &  L  #2  15 
runs  and  Hose  #1  16  mns,  and  that  one  fire  caused  loss  in  excess  of  $1,000.  This 
fire  on  July  8  destroyed  a  house,  bam,  and  shop  of  James  Walton  on  South 
Avenue  at  Pine  Street,  with  damage  set  at  $8,000. 

A  report  on  the  water  system  that  was  submitted  during  the  year  spoke  quite 
favorably  of  it  and  ended  up  with  a  bit  of  advice  to  the  firemen  that  still  holds 
very  true  today,  and  that  was  “  .  .  .  put  your  water  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
viz;  on  the  burning  material,  not  in  the  smoke  and  flames  10  or  more  feet  from 
the  fire  .  . 
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The  1828  Methodist 
church  building,  located 
at  the  corner  of  North 
Avenue  and  Conant  Road, 
burned  to  the  ground  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year 
1899  in  a  fire  caused  by 
an  overheated  furnace. 
The  importance  of  hy¬ 
drants  was  underscored 
when  a  house  near  a  hy¬ 
drant  was  saved  while  the 
church  and  Robert  Win- 
sor's  barn,  both  far  from 
a  water  supply,  burned  to 
the  ground.  (WHS  photo) 


1897 

The  year  1897  was  an  active  one  for  the  fire  department  as  far  as  fires  were 
concerned.  There  were  23  fires  and  19  alarms  were  sounded.  Of  these  23  fires, 
four  deserve  mention: 

January  18,  2:40  PM,  House  of  John  Schwartz,  Highland  Street.  Total 
loss  of  $4,000. 

May  3,  10:00  AM,  House  of  Mrs.  Addie  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Isidore 
Eldridge,  Merriam  St.  Total  loss  of  $3,100. 

June  26,  10:00  PM,  House  of  E.  J.  Shaler  [Shaylor],  South  Avenue.  Total 
loss  of  $8,800. 

September  21,  7:40  PM,  Bam  of  D.B.  Vittum,  Lexington  Street.  Total 
loss  of  $4,300. 

The  Shaler  [Shaylor]  fire  presents  an  interesting  sidelight  on  operations  of  those 
days.  The  house  took  fire  late  one  night,  and  the  Newton  Fire  Department  was 
notified  and  responded.  The  structure  was  beyond  hope  of  saving.  What  is 
unusual,  however,  is  that  the  Weston  Fire  Department  was  never  notified  of  the 
blaze  and  no  alarm  was  at  any  time  sounded.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that 
anyone  in  the  center  knew  of  the  conflagration. 

During  the  year  the  fire  alarm  wires  were  transferred  from  trees  to  the  poles  of 
the  Weston  Electric  Company.  This  certainly  must  have  been  quite  an 
improvement. 
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1898  -  99 


Two  fireboxes  were  added  in  1898:  Box  34  at  Cutter’s  Comer  and  Box  36  at 
South  Avenue  and  Oak  Street.  Also,  the  need  for  a  fire  alarm  repeater  was 
becoming  apparent. 

Total  losses  in  1898  and  1899  were,  as  usual,  quite  common,  with  three  occurring 
in  the  former  year.  One,  at  the  original  Drabbington  Inn  belonging  to  G.  A. 
Thurston  on  North  Avenue,  caused  damage  on  November  9  at  1  PM  of  $10,000. 

Two  fires  in  1899  combined  to  make  that  year  a  success.  The  first  one,  on 
September  3  at  7:45  PM,  was  caused  by  lightning  and  leveled  the  bam  of  Robert 
Winsor  on  Wellesley  Street,  with  a  loss  of  $6,500.  An  overheated  furnace  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  Methodist  Church  on  North  Avenue.  This  latter  fire  occurred 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  caused  some  $6,000  damage. 

1900  -  01 

On  April  10,  1900,  the  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  organized  as  follows:  Chief:  B. 
R.  Parker;  1st  Assistant:  R.  Atkinson;  2nd  Assistant:  B.  H.  Dickson  Jr.  Among  the 
fires  these  men  had  to  contend  with  was  the  August  1 1  blaze  on  Glen  Road.  The 
report  of  the  Hose  Company  #1  follows: 

August  11,  1900.  An  alarm  from  Box  26  at  10:40  pm  called  8  members 
to  a  fire  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Edward  Jennings.  On  account  of  the  delay  in 
ringing  in  the  alarm  Mr.  Jennings’s  large  bam  was  all  ablaze  when  the 
department  arrived.  A  line  of  hose  was  laid  from  a  pond  some  distance 
away  and  a  steamer  from  Wellesley  pumped  water  to  the  fire.  By  this 
means  the  fire  was  kept  from  spreading  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  icehouse  was  saved. 


After  a  1900  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  one  of  his 
barns,  dairy  farmer 
Edward  Jennings 
built  a  new  modern 
replacement  at  his 
Glen  Farm  on  Glen 
Road.  This  building, 
seen  at  left  in  this  c. 
1903  photo,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  De¬ 
cember  1903.  An¬ 
other  Jennings  barn 
burned  down  in  1906. 
(WHS  photo) 
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It  is  wise,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  Jennings’s  fires,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  it  was  suspected,  although  never  proven,  that  they  were  set,  for  it 
was  a  known  fact  that  the  Jennings  farm  was  not  a  paying  proposition  and  that 
Edward  had  had  little  success  in  trying  to  sell  his  property. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  (1900),  a  hose  wagon  and  hose  were  purchased  for  S474 
and  assigned  to  the  house  of  H  &  L  #1  on  North  Avenue.  This  wagon  was 
organized  on  December  19  as  Hose  Co.  #2,  and  A.  E.  Cobum  was  appointed 
foreman. 

The  need  for  a  new  firehouse  in  the  center  of  the  town  was  felt  necessary  but  the 
committee  of  three  appointed  early  in  1901  could  not  locate  a  suitable  site  and 
therefore  recommended  an  appropriation  of  S300  for  repairing  the  existing 
quarters  and  erecting  a  hose  tower. 


1902  -  03 

Two  fires  of  note  occurred  during  1902.  P.  J.  MacAuliffe’s  livery  stable  and  14 
horses  were  destroyed  in  a  blaze  on  February  13.  The  report  of  the  fire  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  department  did  an  excellent  job,  however,  for  three  big 
lines  were  laid  and  two  buildings  less  than  20  feet  distant  were  saved. 


The  Flagg  Tavern, 
located  in  the  700 
block  of  Boston 
Post  Road,  was 
among  the  most 
important  in  Wes¬ 
ton.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  stayed  here 
in  1789.  (WHS 
photo) 


The  historic  tavern  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1 902.  The  two  charred  brick 
chimneys  weren 't  demolished  until 
decades  later  and,  in  the  interim, 
served  as  the  principal  landmark  in 
Weston  for  early  motorists  traveling  by 
automobile  to  New  York.  (WHS photo) 
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On  November  6  at  10:45  PM  occurred  the  disastrous  Flagg  Tavern  fire  on  Central 
Avenue.  A  delayed  alarm  brought  about  its  destruction  and  the  death  by  bums  of 
a  small  baby.  Its  mother,  though  seriously  burned,  managed  to  flee  the  burning 
structure. 

The  value  of  the  water  system  in  the  extinguishment  of  fire  was  readily 
demonstrated  in  1903.  The  report  of  Hose  Co.  #1  relative  to  the  fire  of  January  18 
bears  this  out: 

An  alarm  from  Box  76  at  1:40  PM  called  7  members  to  a  fire  in  the 
house  owned  by  E.  J.  Brown  on  North  Avenue.  1000  feet  of  hose  was 
laid  by  Hose  Co.  #1  and  as  much  more  by  the  Kendal  Green  company. 
With  the  help  of  these  two  streams  the  fire  was  quickly  extinguished,  the 
lower  two  stories  of  the  house  being  saved.  On  duty  three  hours. 

Further  evidence  was  offered  on  March  2  at  7:15  PM  when  the  house  of  E.C. 
Green  on  Central  Avenue  took  fire.  Although  the  roof  and  upper  stories  were 
burned  off,  the  lower  half  and  the  contents  were  saved.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
water  supply,  the  entire  house  would  certainly  have  been  consumed. 

Edward  Jennings  made  the  headlines  again  on  December  16  when  another  large 
bam  on  his  estate  on  Glen  Road  was  leveled. 


Thomas  Coburn  s  work  horses,  housed  in  the  west  wing  of  the  barn  at  left,  were 
used  to  pull  the  Kendal  Green  fire  apparatus.  Coburn  operated  a  70-acre  dairy 
farm  and  kept  25  to  30  cows  in  the  main  barn.  The  early  19th  century  house, 
stone  wall,  and  stone  posts  still  remain  at  No.  163.  (WHS  photo) 
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The  Programme  on  this  page  and  the  next 
was  used  for  the  First  Annual  Ball  of  the 
Weston  Firemen’s  Relief  Association,  held 
in  1893.  The  Association  was  started  in  the 
1890s  but  not  incorporated  until  1906. 

(WHS  photo) 

1904-06 

In  1904  things  quieted  down  a  bit  and 
there  was  little  to  report.  Box  23  at  the 
comer  of  Central  Avenue  and  Summer 
Street  was  installed  and  $200  was 
appropriated  for  blankets  to  be  carried 
on  the  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the 
horses.  Incidentally,  the  fire  horses, 
since  the  department  was  organized, 
were  kept  at  P.  J.  MacAuliffe’s  in  the 
center  of  the  town  and  in  the  bam  of 
Thomas  E.  Cobum  for  the  north  station. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  an  extremely  busy  year  with  51  bell  alarms  and 
19  still  alarms.  There  were  several  total-loss  building  fires  as  follows: 

March  31,  5:00  PM,  House  of  J.  M.  Schwartz,  Highland  Street.  Total 
loss. 

May  21,  8:00  AM,  Chair  Factory,  Kenney  Bros,  Central  Avenue.  Total 
loss. 

May  28,  5:20  PM,  Bam  of  J.  B.  Robertson,  Park  Road.  Total  loss. 

May  31,  4:30  PM,  Bam  of  F.  B.  Sears,  Central  Avenue.  Total  loss. 

July  9,  11:30  PM,  Cow  bam  of  Robert  Winsor,  Wellesley  Street.  Total 
loss. 

Apparently  delayed  alarms  were  all  too  frequent  (as  was  the  case  at  the  Flagg 
Tavern  fire),  for  the  department  indicated  that  several  of  the  losses  could  be 
attributed  directly  to  that  cause  and  asked  the  townspeople  to  be  more  prompt  in 
their  notification.  This  appeal  did  little  good,  however,  for  on  February  25,  1906, 
the  house  of  Francis  B.  Sears  on  Central  Avenue  at  the  comer  of  Wellesley  Street 
was  entirely  consumed.  The  official  fire  department  report  follows: 

February  25,  1906.  Alarm  from  Box  26  at  4:40  AM  called  the  department 
to  the  house  of  F.  B.  Sears.  Alarm  was  pulled  so  late  that  the  whole 
structure  was  almost  down  before  the  department  arrived.  On  duty  8 
hours. 
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Other  bad  fires  in  the  year  included: 

January  8,  6:25  PM,  Bam  of  Charles  W.  Hubbard.  Total  loss. 

August  14,  10:10  PM,  Bam  of  A.  A.  Brigham,  River  Street  (original 
factory  of  Aubumdale  Watch  Co.)  Total  loss. 

And  coming  as  no  surprise,  to  wind  up  the  year,  on  September  9  at  8:15  AM,  a 
large  bam  of  Edward  Jennings  on  Glen  Road  was  a  total  loss. 

The  fire  alarm  system  was  further  extended  in  1906  with  the  addition  of  Boxes 
38  and  65  in  their  present  locations. 


In  1905  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears  and  General  C.  J.  Paine  contributed 
money  to  be  used  as  a  nucleus  in  the  forming  of  the  Weston  Firemen’s  Relief 
Association.  On  December  7,  1906,  the  association  was  incorporated  under  a 
Massachusetts  charter  and  the  following  officers  elected: 


President: 

Vice-President: 

Treasurer: 

Clerk: 

Auditing  Committee: 


Directors: 


B.  H.  Dickson  Jr. 
H.  F.  Warren 
T.  E.  Cobum 
F.  A.  Sherburne 
A.  M.  Cheney 
T.  W.  Scott 
A.  L.  Vittum 

A.  L.  Cobum 
E.  S.  Cobum 

B.  R.  Parker 
J.  M.  Smith 

B.  H.  Dickson  Jr. 
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In  May  1 900  a  hose  wagon  and  hose  were  purchased  for  $4  74  and  assigned  to  the 
Kendal  Green  company.  This  photograph  shows  the  horse-drawn  wagon,  christened 
Hose  Co.  #2.  (WHS  photo) 


Nineteen  hundred  and  six  saw  the  first  automobile  fire  in  Weston.  This  incident 
occurred  on  October  28  when  a  car  of  unknown  make,  owned  by  L.  R.  Speare  of 
Newton,  was  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  $515.  The  alarm  was  sounded  from  Box  29 
at  3:30  PM.  It  must  have  done  old  Dobbin’s  heart  good  to  come  pounding  up 
Central  Avenue  and  see  one  of  the  new-fangled  contraptions  writhing  in  fiery 
agony. 

1907-08 

On  August  18,  1907,  at  6:30  AM  the  house  of  D.  L.  Demmon  on  Newton  Street 
was  leveled,  but  other  than  that  there  was  little  to  report  for  that  year.  It  was  an 
entirely  different  story,  however,  in  1908.  The  first  of  two  bad  fires  early  in  the 
year  occurred  on  January  22  at  6:00  PM,  when  the  bam  of  George  S. 
McCausland  on  Viles  Street  was  struck  by  lightening.  Hose  was  laid  from 
Hastings’s  reservoir  on  the  side  of  Cat  Rock  Hill  down  Viles  Street  and  across  the 
railroad  tracks.  While  there  was  not  enough  hose  to  reach  the  fire,  it  made  no 
difference,  for  the  train  ran  over  the  hose.  By  the  time  things  got  straightened 
away  again,  not  only  the  barn  but  also  the  house  were  flat. 

Again  on  April  8  at  12:30  PM,  I.  O.  Lovewell  on  Wellesley  Street  saw  his  house 
consumed  with  a  loss  set  at  $1,300.  Records  of  B.  H.  Dickson  Jr.  indicate  that  at 
this  fire  and  many  others  during  the  early  1900s,  Mr.  Ripley’s  “bug  men” 
rendered  valuable  service  in  aiding  in  their  extinguishment.  The  “bug  men”  were 
employed  by  the  Town  of  Weston  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  tent 
caterpillars  that  were  prevalent  in  the  woods  of  Weston  and  surrounding  towns  at 
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that  time.  Cans  of  burning  tar  were  attached  to  long  poles  and  used  to  bum  out 
the  tents.  More  often  than  not,  the  “bug  men”  started  fires  that  they  were  later 
called  upon  to  help  extinguish. 

With  these  two  conflagrations  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  townspeople  had  much  to 
say  relative  to  the  worth  of  the  fire  department  at  the  open  town  meeting  on  April 
29.  The  organization  became  the  focal  point  of  so  much  criticism  that  the  Board 
of  Fire  Engineers,  in  an  attempt  to  save  face,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  in  the  1 908  Town  Report  relative  to  the  matter: 

We  wish  to  refute  the  statements  made  in  the  open  town  meeting  April 
29,  1908,  i.e.,  that  the  Weston  Fire  Department  has  never  saved  a 
building  after  it  has  once  caught  fire — by  giving  this  partial  list  of 
buildings  which  the  members  of  the  fire  department  have  saved  after 
they  were  on  fire: 


House  of 

C.  H.  Fiske 

Concord  St.  (sic) 

G.  E.  Trask 

North  Ave. 

C.  L.  Field 

Central  Ave. 

S.  E.  Tyler 

North  Ave. 

E.  O.  Clark 

Central  Ave. 

F.  H.  Hastings 

North  Ave. 

H.  Andrews 

Viles  St. 

C.  J.  Paine 

Highland  St. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Knox 

Central  Ave. 

C.  F.  Russell 

Conant  Rd. 

F.  J.  Cobum 

Church  St. 

W.  Whittemore 

Warren  Ave. 

M.  Sherman 

Central  Ave. 

E.  Fiske 

Central  Ave. 

S.  P.  Dwight 

Lexington  St. 

Dry  House 

Kenney  Brothers 

Central  Ave. 

Bam  of 

Edward  Page 

South  Ave. 

E.  Jennings 

Glen  Rd. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  also  quoted  a  letter  from  the  above  Mr.  Hastings  in 
which  he  praised  the  work  of  the  fire  department  at  a  fire  in  one  of  his  houses. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hubbard  climbed  aboard  the  bandwagon  in  criticizing  the  efforts 
of  the  department.  In  a  minority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fire  Prevention  and 
Extinction,  he  made  the  following  statements: 

...  I  have  never  made  any  study  of  the  work  of  the  fire  department  and 
such  experience  of  it  as  I  have  had,  in  cases  of  fires  on  my  own  place, 
has  been  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Clark’s  criticism  of  its  want  of  discipline. 

.  .  .  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  building  of  any  size,  once  on  fire,  has 
ever  been  extinguished  by  the  fire  department,  and  it  is  my  own  opinion 
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CONCRETE  FIRE  STATIO 


THE  town  of  Weston,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
about  twelve  miles  from  that  city,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  2.500.  The  population  is  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area,  most  of  the  territory  being  devoted 
to  farming  and  country  estates.  The  matter  of  fire 
protection  in  the  town  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
extent  of  the  territory  to  be  covered  combined  with  the 
small  expense  which  might  be  considered  to  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  population.  A  central  fire  station  is 
located  at  the  point  where  the  population  is  most  con¬ 
centrated  ;  but  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
town  is  a  sub-center  called  Kendall  Green,  for  which 
more  adequate  fire  protection  was  deemed  necessary 
than  could  he  furnished  from  the  existing  station  four 
miles  away.  The  town  therefore  located  a  sub-station 


r.t  this  point,  housing  the  apparatus  in  a  building  rented 
from  private  parties.  Last  year  a  regular  fire  station 
was  built  to  furnish  adequate  quarters.  An  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  an  appearance  which  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  artistic  for  its  surroundings;  and  the  station, 
which  has  recently  been  completed,  was  built  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  simple  in  outline,  but  of  attractive  pro¬ 
portions.  It  consists  of  one  story  and  a  basement,  the 
latter  being  rendered  the  more  practicable  in  that  the 
lot  falls  away  rapidly  below  the  street  level.  The 
building  is  about  36  feet  square,  with  an  extension  at 
the  rear  14  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide:  the  extension 
having  a  second  floor  which  contains  the  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  one  attendant.  The  apparatus  is  kept  on 
•he  main  floor.  Xo  arrangements  for  stabling  horses 


The  all-concrete  1908  Kendal  Green  Fire  Station  was  completely  fireproof.  It 
was  praised  in  this  1909  article  in  the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  which 
noted  that  “an  effort  was  made  to  give  [the  new  station]  an  appearance  which 
would  he  sufficiently  artistic  for  its  surroundings.  ”  Critics  responded  that  it 
was  too  low  to  the  ground,  too  close  to  the  street,  and  “in  the  worst  place  that 
could  be  found  on  North  Avenue.  "(WHS  photo) 
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This  1910  photo¬ 
graph  shows  hose 
truck  #2,  the  chief’s 
car,  and  H  &  L  #/, 
along  with  members 
of  the  Coburn  family. 
(Courtesy  of  Jane 
Coburn) 


that  the  fire  department  has  never  made  good  its  cost  to  the  town. 

...  In  my  own  opinion  more  people  would  be  kept  out  of  the  town  by  the 
fear  of  unnecessary  future  expenditure  on  the  fire  department  and 
increased  taxes  than  would  be  kept  out  of  the  town  by  further  economy 
on  a  fire  department  which  has  never  put  out  a  house  fire.” 

Fortunately  not  all  of  the  people  of  the  town  were  as  shortsighted  as  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  an  appropriation  of  $9,3 1 5  was  granted  in  the  1908  town  meeting 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  fire  station  in  the  Kendal  Green  section.  The 
building,  erected  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  of  Weston,  was  completed 
during  the  year. 

The  job  must  have  been  a  good  one  (for  those  days)  for  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  printed  a  photo  of  it  and  called  attention  to  its  beauty,  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  cited  it  as  the  best  of  work  in  reinforced  concrete  and  also  as  the 
only  fireproof  fire  station  in  the  United  States.  Amen! 

While  the  need  for  better  quarters  (the  equipment  for  20  years  had  been  housed  in 
a  bam  of  Francis  Hastings  on  North  Avenue)  for  the  apparatus  in  the  Kendal 
Green  section  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  station,  there  was  another  more  obscure  reason  for  building  such  an 
expensive  stmcture.  At  the  time  there  was  considerable  agitation  among  the 
residents  of  that  district  against  the  contemplated  construction  of  a  street  railway 
line  from  Waltham  to  Concord  via  North  Avenue  in  Weston.  By  placing  the  fire 
station  at  the  narrow  point  in  the  road  and  opposite  the  ledges  it  was  felt  that  the 
street  railway  project  would  be  blocked.  This,  in  part,  explains  the  poor  location 
of  the  firehouse  and  also  why  so  much  money  was  put  into  its  construction. 
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1909 


An  inventory  of  the  fire  department  in  1909  listed  the  following  apparatus  and 
equipment: 


KENDAL  GREEN 

H  &  L  #1 

1  H  &  L  truck 
6  ladders 

5  extinguishers 
4  lanterns 

1  pole 

3  ropes 

4  brooms 

2  shovels 

1  fork 

6  force-pumps 
4  rubber  pails 
12  tin  pails 

2  pickaxes 
2  axes 

HOSE  CO.  #2 

1  hose  wagon 
1000’  2  Vj'  hose 

2  nozzles 
2  lanterns 

2  chemicals 
1  axe 


2  bars 

1  chain 

2  rubber  suits 

3  hats 

2  rubber  coats 
42  charges 
1  set  double-harness 
1  pr.  harness-hangers 
1  pr.  blankets 
1  whip 
1  hammer 
1  monkey-wrench 
5  ladder  straps 
1  chisel 


1  blanket 
1  bar 

3  rubber  suits 

4  hose  spanners 
1  wrench 

1  single  harness 


WESTON  CENTER 

H  &  L  #2 

1  2-horse  ladder  truck 
1  set  double-harness 

1  pr.  blankets 
4  helmets 

2  life-belts 

2  ladder-dogs 
2  shovels 


4  axes 
2  bars 
6  oil  coats 

1  canvas  coat 

2  hats 

9  tin  pails 
1  whiffletrce 
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Men  from  the  Weston  Center  company  pose  in  front  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  in  1910. 
Left  to  right:  Benjamin  R.  “Ross  ”  Parker  (standing),  Bill  Tozier,  Harold  Coburn,  John 
Ketchum,  Brenton  H.  Dickson  Jr.  (standing)  and  Frank  Mulock  (far  right).  The  name  of 
the  driver  is  unknown.  (WHS  photo) 


2  forks 
1  hoe 
4  poles 

HOSE  CO.  #1 


1  50’  extension  ladder 

2  15’ roof  ladders 
1  16’ roof  ladder 


1  hose  wagon 

1  set  double-harness  &  hangers 

1  pr.  street  blankets 
2050’  2  '/2”  hose 

2  axes 

1  bar 

3  hydrant  gates 

2  hydrant  wrenches 
5  body  belts 


1 2  coat  straps 

3  lanterns 

4  nozzles 

1  Siamese  (sic)  gate 
26  hose  spanners 
6  oil-coats 
3  rubber  hats 
1  whip 

Misc:  1  hose  sled 


FIRE  ALARM 


25  miles  iron  wire 
Arms  &  brackets  to  support  same 
1  large  striker  in  Baptist  Church 
5  mechanical  gongs 
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1 5  5”  tappers 
7  vibrator  bells 
7  relays 
7  keys 
7  switches 
14  dry  batteries 

20  fire  alarm  boxes  (18,  23,  24, 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36, 

38,41,47,  65,69,  72,  74,  76,  78) 

A  $4,000  fire  on  May  21  at  5:25  PM  that 
destroyed  the  house  of  F.  H.  Upham  on  Ash 
Street  was  the  only  blaze  of  note  in  1909. 

Unidentified  Weston  firefighter, 
c.  1910  (Courtesy  Weston  Fire 

J  g  J  Q  Department) 

Nineteen  hundred  and  ten  was  quite  a  different  story.  There  were  almost  as  many 
building  fires  as  brush  fires,  with  16  of  the  former  and  23  of  the  latter. 
Nevertheless  the  only  large  fire,  with  $20,000  in  losses,  was  on  May  1 1  at  2  PM. 
It  leveled  the  Grant  Walker  mansion  on  Concord  Road,  despite  the  fact  that 
Waltham’s  steamer  pumped  from  a  brook  for  several  hours.  The  department  did 
good  work  at  a  $3,000  blaze  in  Cutting’s  Store  on  May  14. 

1912 

While  the  town  wrangled  over  the  advisability  of  a  new  truck  and  a  new  station, 
fire  still  reared  its  ugly  head.  On  January  21,  1912,  at  2:00  PM  a  fire  destroyed  an 
ell  of  the  W.  H.  Harrington  house  at  the  comer  of  North  Avenue  and  Conant 
Road.  This  blaze  was  the  center  of  much  controversy  at  a  later  date.  The  letters 
appearing  in  the  Waltham  Free-Press  Tribune  pertaining  to  it  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  be  reproduced  here  at  this  time. 

Letter  #1 

Editor  Free-Press  Tribune 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  great  number  of  people  why  I  resigned  from  the 
Fire  Department.  It  was  because  members  higher  up,  acting  the  “dog  in 
the  manger,”  cannot  or  will  not  eat  themselves  (sic)  or  let  me.  I  was  a 
member  for  about  10  years.  During  that  time  I  never  knew  an  officer  of 
H  &  L  #1  or  Hose  #2  to  take  charge  of  the  firemen  at  a  fire.  Everyone  did 
as  he  pleased.  Those  who  stood  and  looked  on  got  as  much  pay  as  those 
who  worked.  At  the  fire  station  no  one  was  at  the  head.  Members  took 
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the  rubber  suits  home  and  wore  them  out.  The  ones  who  worked  at  the 
fires  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  No  rubber  suits  on  the  trucks. 

I  wanted  to  be  put  in  as  an  assistant  foreman  of  Hose  #2,  but  was 
prevented  by  those  who  got  all  there  was  in  it  and  gave  nothing  in  return. 
Then  I  asked  to  be  put  on  as  engineer,  but  was  prevented  by  the  big  man, 
who  evidently  likes  the  condition,  for  he  has  done  nothing  himself  and 
will  not  let  me. 

(Signed)  James  T.  Foote 


Letter  #2 

Editor  Free-Press  Tribune 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  your  columns  our  fellow  citizen,  James  T. 
Foote,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  his  resignation  from  the  fire  department 
and  also  took  occasion  to  criticize  the  department  and  its  members.  Since 
he  seems  to  think  that  his  case  requires  publicity,  it  would  not  be 
inadvisable  to  present  some  facts  concerning  it  which  Mr.  Foote  seems 
reticent  in  publishing. 

According  to  his  avowal,  which  he  has  repeated  many  times,  Mr.  Foote 
resigned  from  Hook  &  Ladder  #1  in  order  that  he  might  join  Hose  #2, 
where  he  believed  he  could  render  better  service  to  the  dept.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  he  asked  to  be  put  on  the  Hose  Co.  as  Asst.  Foreman. 
When  his  name  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  that  company,  it  was 
decided  that  his  presence  would  not  make  it  any  more  efficient  and  he 
was  not  elected  to  that  office.  The  reasons  for  refusing  him  admittance 
were  several,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 

During  his  experience  on  the  department,  which  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  Mr.  Foote  has  been  a  constant  fault-finder  and 
has  repeatedly  attempted  to  create  dissension  among  the  men.  This  has 
not  added  to  his  avowed  efficiency  as  a  fireman  nor  has  it  added  to  his 
popularity  among  his  fellow-members.  To  put  such  a  man  in  a  position  of 
authority  where  he  would  not  have  had  the  goodwill  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  is  a  superior  in  office  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  department  and 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  company. 

Again  Mr.  Foote  was  a  member  of  a  company  which  is  called  upon  to 
render  more  service  to  the  town  than  the  hose  company,  a  company 
which  cannot  be  claimed  by  anyone  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  hose 
company,  and  which  Mr.  Foote  himself  declares  was  without  proper 
leadership.  Therefore  it  would  seem  very  inadvisable  for  him  to  leave 
such  a  company  where  his  self-alleged  qualities  of  firemanship  would 
make  him  of  such  great  service.  Mr.  Foote  admits  he  was  a  member  of 
that  company  for  10  years  and  no  improvement  was  effected.  During  that 
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time  several  vacancies  in  office  occurred  and  Mr.  Foote  was  not  called 
upon  to  become  an  incumbent.  If  his  services  were  so  slight  as  to  make 
him  of  such  little  value  to  his  company,  it  would  seem  extremely  unwise 
for  the  members  of  Hose  2  to  elect  him  to  their  membership  and  place 
him  in  a  position  of  authority. 

Mr.  Foote  complains  that  the  members  of  the  various  companies  took 
home  rubber  suits  and  wore  them  out.  ...  At  the  time  of  his  resignation 
from  the  fire  department  which  was  over  a  year  ago  Mr.  Foote  had  in  his 
possession  a  rubber  coat  which  he  has  worn  at  various  times  in  inclement 
weather  and  has  not  yet  turned  in  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Foote  complains  that  he  was  refused  the  position  of  engineer  by  the 
man  “higher  up.”  It  seems  evident  that  that  man  was  unaware  of  his 
remarkable  ability  for  he  did  not  obtain  the  coveted  position. 

For  a  man  who  has  made  such  assertions  as  he  has  made  in  print  and  out 
of  it,  and  who  has  tried  to  force  himself  into  a  position  of  authority  which 
he  has  not  earned  and  where  his  presence  would  only  create  harm,  the 
most  becoming  course  would  be  to  apologize  to  those  whom  he  has 
attacked  and  subside  forever. 

(signed)  Earl  H.  Townsend 

Francis  R.  Atkinson 
Harold  W.  Cobum 

Members  of  Hose  2 


Letter  #3 

Editor  Free-Press  Tribune 

The  article  in  your  paper  last  Friday  signed  by  Earl  H.  Townsend,  Francis 
R.  Atkinson,  and  Harold  W.  Cobum  was  designed  to  mislead  and 
deceive. 

Some  of  the  officials  of  the  Hose  Co.  chafe  under  the  collars  because  I 
said  the  company  was  without  proper  leadership.  Where  was  the 
leadership  at  the  fire  of  W.  F.  Harrington’s,  comer  of  Conant  Rd.  and 
North  Ave.,  which  took  place  Sunday  afternoon,  January  21st,  1912? 

All  the  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  were  broken  out,  even  in 
the  main  part  of  the  house  where  there  was  no  fire  at  any  time,  and  where 
was  the  leadership  when  spectators  ordered  a  hoseman  who  was  playing 
on  the  fire  to  leave  his  post  and  play  on  the  roof  because  they  happened 
to  see  smoke  coming  out  through  the  shingles,  which  did  as  much  good 
as  to  pour  water  on  a  turtle’s  head  in  trying  to  drown  it. 
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James  T.  Foote, 
shown  here  next  to 
the  horse  in  this  c. 
1903  photo,  oper¬ 
ated  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  cider  mill 
on  North  Avenue 
on  the  site  of  the 
present  Weston 
Market.  As  auto¬ 
mobiles  became 
popular,  he  tore 
down  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  and 
built  a  general 
store  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  (WHS  photo) 


The  trouble  with  the  hose  company  is  the  men  who  were  firemen  have 
got  out  and  those  who  were  not  firemen  have  stayed  in. 

As  to  information  who  wore  out  the  rubber  suits  and  other  things 
concerning  the  Fire  station,  inquire  of  the  man  who  has  been  clerk  and 
steward  so  long. 

(signed)  James  T.  Foote 


Letter  #4 

Editor  Free-Press  Tribune 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  reply  to  the 
statement  of  James  T.  Foote  appearing  in  your  issue  of  June  27.  It  seems 
evident  that  Mr.  Foote  feels  bound  to  continue  making  extravagant 
statements  that  will  only  succeed  in  counteracting  the  purpose  that  they 
were  intended  to  promote. 

In  his  first  article  he  set  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  giving  his 
reasons  for  his  resignation  from  the  fire  department.  In  two  very  short 
articles  he  criticized  the  fire  department  as  a  whole,  found  fault  with  the 
officers  of  the  various  companies  and  the  companies  themselves,  gave  an 
account  of  his  office  seeking  efforts,  highly  praised  his  own  ability  as  a 
fireman,  and  accused  the  undersigned  of  deception  and  making 
misleading  statements. 

Quite  an  interesting  array  of  alleged  facts  but  very  inconsistent  with  his 
original  purpose  and  certainly  not  to  the  point. 
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Therefore  Mr.  Foote  has  again  made  it  imperative  that  we  make  reply  to 
his  allegations  and  remind  him  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  curb  his  desire  to 
roast  the  fire  department  of  which  he  is  erstwhile  champion. 

Mr.  Foote  declares  that  our  previous  statements  were  “designed  to 
mislead  and  deceive,”  important  if  true. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  Foote  did  not  deny  one  of  these 
misleading  or  deceptive  statements  but  promptly  proceeds  to  make  more 
accusations  and  terminates  with  a  grave  insinuation  against  the  man  who 
has  held  the  offices  of  clerk  and  steward  “so  long”  and  intimating  that  he 
could  supply  information  as  to  who  wore  out  the  rubber  suits  and  “other 
things  concerning  the  Fire  station.”  Injustice  to  the  clerk  and  steward,  it 
might  be  said  he  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  keep  the  rubber  suits  in 
their  proper  places  but  could  not  do  so  because  there  were  some  who 
persisted  in  removing  them  from  the  wagons. 

Apropos  of  the  absurd  statements  condemning  the  poor  leadership  of  the 
Hose  Company  at  the  fire  of  the  residence  of  W.  H.  Harrington  on 
January  21,  1912,  it  might  be  said  that  this  poor  leadership  did  not  seem 
to  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  company  as  the  fire  was 
extinguished  after  it  had  done  but  little  harm  to  any  part  of  the  house  but 
the  rear  L;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  fire  was  well  under  way 
before  the  apparatus  was  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 

It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Foote  to  refrain  from  making  further  remarks 
unless  he  has  something  he  can  prove. 

(signed)  Earl  H.  Townsend 

Harold  W.  Cobum 

No  good,  public  or  otherwise,  seems  to  develop  from  this  controversy, 
and  as  each  side  has  had  two  equal  opportunities  to  state  its  case,  it  is 
wise  to  end  it  here. 

Editor  Free-Press  Tribune 


1912  -  14 

On  Graduation  Day,  June  16,  1912,  an  attic  fire  in  the  Unitarian  Parsonage  on 
Conant  Rd.  caused  small  fire  damage  but  the  department  poured  so  much  water 
on  the  blaze  as  to  collapse  all  the  floors  and  render  the  structure  a  total  loss. 

It  was  in  July,  however,  that  fire  took  its  greatest  toll  for  that  year.  On  the  1 1th  at 
1 1  AM,  the  bam  of  Alphonso  Dunn  on  Maple  Road  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
was  a  total  loss;  and  on  the  29th  at  midnight,  Ernest  Lovewell’s  home  on  Glen 
Road  was  entirely  consumed. 
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The  First  Par¬ 
ish  Church 
Parsonage  at 
3  Conant  Road 
was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1912 
and  sub  s  e- 
quently  rebuilt. 
(WHS  photo) 
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However  it  was  probably  the  March  25,  1 1:20  AM  fire  in  1914,  which  destroyed 
the  house  of  F.  B.  Layton  on  Conant  Road,  that  emphasized  the  need  for  a  motor 
fire  truck  and  a  station  to  house  it.  At  the  town  meeting  a  few  days  later,  the 
townspeople,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  18,  appropriated  $16,500  for  the  erection  of  a 
firehouse  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  plan,  submitted  by  architect  A.  S.  Jenney, 
called  for  a  three-stall  brick  structure.  It  was  adopted  and  Gannon  Brothers 
proceeded  immediately  with  the  construction.  The  building  was  completed  late  in 
1914  and  the  apparatus  was  moved  from  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  early  in 
1915. 

Money  was  also  voted  for  the  purchase  of  a  motorized  fire  truck.  This  money, 
along  with  $3,000  contributed  by  Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears  for  that  purpose,  was  used 
to  buy  a  4-cylinder  White  combination  hose,  chemical,  and  250-gpm  pump  car 
from  O.  F.  Kress  and  Sons  of  Lawrence  for  $5,500.  With  two  new  stations,  a  new 
fire  truck,  and  a  rather  extensive  fire  alarm  system  that  at  the  time  totaled  28  fire 
alarm  boxes,  Chief  Parker  asked  for  a  permanent  man  to  maintain  the  above 
equipment  and  to  drive  the  White  truck. 

1915-16 

An  interesting  fact  that  may  not  be  generally  known  is  that  the  Town  of  Weston 
contributed  in  1915  the  sum  of  $100  as  part  payment  for  the  erection  of  a  fire 
tower  on  Nobscott  Mt.  in  Sudbury  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  saw  further  improvement  to  the  department,  with 
the  installation  in  the  central  station  of  a  battery  system  and  repeater.  This 
equipment  was  bought  second  hand  from  the  Gamewell  Co.  and  installed  by 
them  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 
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In  1914  residents 
voted  to  build  a 
firehouse  in  the 
town  center  to 
accommodate 
motorized  fire 
trucks.  Local  resi¬ 
dent  and  architect 
Alexander  Jenney 
designed  the 
handsome  brick 
Colonial  Revival 
building. 


The  four-cylinder 
White  truck,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1915, 
was  the  town 's 
first  motorized 
vehicle,  paid  for  in 
part  by  a  gift  from 
Horace  Sears. 
Call  firefighters 
no  longer  had  to 
borrow  horses 
from  McAuliffe’s 
livery  stable  on 
Church  Street. 
(WHS  photos) 


A  permanent  man,  Reginald  Stevens,  was  also  added  to  the  department.  His 
duties  were  to  spend  every  night  at  the  station  and  to  drive  the  motor  fire  truck, 
while  during  the  day  Chief  Parker  or  one  of  his  men  would  perform  the  same 
duties. 

This  new  truck,  according  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Engineers,  gave  great  service  to 
the  town  during  its  first  year  in  operation  and  without  its  aid  they  said,  the  chair 
factory  of  Kenney  Brothers,  the  house  of  Dr.  Van  Nuys  on  Central  Avenue,  and 
the  bam  of  C.  H.  Fiske  Jr.  could  not  have  been  saved.  However,  it  did  not  affect 
the  outcome  on  June  20,  for  on  that  date  the  house  of  F.  A.  Mazzur  on  Glen  Road 
was  a  total  loss  of  S9,400. 
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During  the  year  H  &  L  #2  and  Hose  #1  were  combined  into  one  company  known 
as  Combination  #1.  The  following  officers  were  appointed: 

Captain:  F.  C.  Mulock 

1st  Lieut,  and  Treas:  J.  W.  Tozier 

2nd  Lieut,  and  Clerk  C.  A.  Hews 

The  second  piece  of  motorized  fire  apparatus  in  the  Town  of  Weston  was  bought 
in  1917  with  S750  appropriated  in  1916.  This  truck,  a  6-cylinder  White  converted 
from  an  Army  seven  passenger  automobile,  was  obtained  from  O.  F.  Kress  & 
Sons.  It  became  known  as  Combination  #2  and  had  the  same  officers  as 
Combination  #1. 

During  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918,  the  department  was  left  extremely 
shorthanded.  During  the  worst  of  it,  in  1918,  there  were  only  16  men  on  the 
department,  with  seven  of  them  assigned  to  the  Kendal  Green  station.  Fortunately 
there  was  only  one  bad  fire  in  the  two-year  period.  On  April  19,  1918,  at  5:30 
PM,  the  first  of  a  series  of  fires  took  place  that  completely  wiped  out  the  property 
of  Austin  T.  White  on  Lexington  Street.  This  blaze  destroyed  the  large  stone 
house  of  his  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  the  Cambridge  School.  On  the  same 
day  as  the  White  fire,  the  department  lost  by  natural  death  one  of  its  charter 
members  and  greatest  boosters,  A.  M.  Cheney,  who  was  only  46  at  the  time  of  his 
demise. 

1919-20 

With  the  return  to  peacetime  in  1919,  a  new  running  card  [protocol  for  what 
apparatus  answers  what  calls]  was  inaugurated  in  the  department.  The  apparatus 
from  the  center  of  the  town  responded  to  all  alarms  in  the  town.  With  this  new 
setup  in  operation,  the  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
pay  of  the  callmen.  The  new  pay  rate,  adopted  at  town  meeting,  was  $1.00  per 
hour.  The  salary  of  the  permanent  man  (Lewis  Stevens  having  taken  the  job  when 
his  brother  enlisted  in  the  Army)  was  also  increased. 

It  was  in  December  of  1919  that  fire  took  its  worst  toll  for  that  year.  On  the  first 
at  5:55  AM,  it  was  the  farmhouse  of  Bama  T.  Morrison  on  Wellesley  Street  that 
was  a  total  loss.  On  December  16  at  9:35  PM,  Edward  Jennings  on  Glen  Road 
did  away  with  another  of  his  large  bams. 

One  of  the  most  severe  woods  fires  in  the  department’s  history  occurred  in  1920. 
The  first  alarm  was  sounded  on  August  19  at  2:45  PM.  The  fire,  which  burned 
several  hundred  acres  of  woodland  on  both  sides  of  South  Avenue,  required  five 
additional  alarms  in  the  next  ten  days  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

It  was  in  November,  however,  that  the  only  severe  building  fire  in  the  year 
occurred.  This  blaze,  on  the  9th  at  2: 15  PM,  started  in  the  bam  of  Austin  T.  White 
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on  Lexington  Street  and  spread  to  another  bam  and  a  farmhouse  across  the  street. 
All  three,  and  all  the  property  of  White,  were  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  two  incidents  involving  personnel  during  the  year.  On  August  22,  A. 
E.  Cobum,  Captain  of  Hose  Co.  #2  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Engineers,  died  at  the  age  of  63.  Lewis  Stevens  resigned  as  permanent  man  and 
B.  R.  Parker  Jr.  took  the  job.  Parker,  however,  remained  less  than  a  year  before  he 
in  turn  resigned  and  William  H.  (Bert)  Smith  was  named  to  fill  his  position. 

1921  -  22 


There  were  a  few  bad  fires  in  1921  and  1922.  The  bam  of  Philip  Miller  at  the 
comer  of  North  Avenue  and  Lexington  Street  on  February  28,  1921,  at  8:45  PM 
and  the  bam  of  Louis  Benotti  on  South  Avenue  on  December  4,  1922,  at  11:45 
AM  were  the  only  total  loss  building  fires.  However,  the  department  had  to 
contend  with  another  severe  woods  fire  in  1921.  Between  October  23  and 
October  31,  six  separate  alarms  were  sounded  for  a  fire  in  brush  and  woods  on 
land  of  W.  E.  Schrafft  on  North  Avenue. 


During  1921  several  changes  in  the  department’s  apparatus  and  organization  took 
place.  H  &  L  #2  was  motorized,  H  &  L  #1  was  withdrawn  from  active  service, 
and  Hose  #2  was  disbanded.  Shortly  afterwards  the  north  station  was  closed 
down,  H  &  L  #1  was  disbanded  as  an  organized  company,  and  all  the  personnel 
of  the  department  were  grouped,  for  the  first  time,  into  one  company  consisting 
of  Combination  #1,  Combination  #2,  H  &  L  #1  (in  reserve)  and  H  &  L  #2.  This 
consolidated  company  was  comprised  of  the  following  men: 

Captain:  C.  Mulock 

1st  Lieut,  and  Treas:  C.  A.  Hews 

2nd  Lieut,  and  Clerk:  H.  R.  Stevens 

Steward:  E.  A.  Merrill 


This  c.  1920s 
photograph 
shows  the  new 
fire  station  with 
its  original  doors 
and  two  early 
motorized  fire- 
trucks.  (Courtesy 
Beverly  Histori- 
c  a l  Society 
Walker  Collec¬ 
tion) 
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Above:  Lt.  Dean  Munson  shows  a  leather 
fire  bucket  from  the  department’s  collec¬ 
tion.  Below:  Captains  badge,  H&L  #2. 
(Photos  bv  Pamela  W.  Fox ) 

Hosemen  and  Laddermen 


F.  G.  Hews 
H.  O.  Mulock 

R.  W  MacAuliffe 

G.  W.  D.  Emerson 

H.  D.  Travis 
A.  J.  Colpitts 
A.  F.  Mulock 
W.  Scott 

O.  S.  Payne 
J.  R.  Upham 
E.  Howe 
H.  W.  Cobum 


J.  Sliney 
J.  V.  Cronin 
W.  A.  Martin 

D.  E.  Compton 

G.  M.  Upham 
M.  C.  Giles 

H.  B.  Colpitts 

L.  W.  Stanley 

M.  Upham 
J.  Lingley 

E.  West 
P.  Miller 


Permanent  Man  &  Electrician 
E.  A.  Merrill 


Board  of  Fire  Engineers 
Chief:  R.  Parker 

B.  H.  Dickson  Jr. 

A.  L.  Vittum 

Upon  Mulock’s  appointment  as  Chief,  J.  W.  Tozier  assumed  command  of  the 
company  and  Mulock  automatically  stepped  in  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Engineers. 


The  first  mechanized  ladder  was  an  unusual  rig.  A  Corbin  automobile,  donated  to 
the  town  by  B.  H.  Dickson,  was  cut  in  half  and  the  rear  end  moved  back  several 
feet.  The  ladder  brackets  and  racks  were  then  taken  from  the  horse-drawn  truck 
and  installed  between  the  front  and  rear  units  of  the  Corbin.  This  kit,  while  rather 
awkward  and  ungainly,  and  with  a  drive  shaft  that  looked  like  a  jump  rope  while 
in  motion,  served  the  town  well  for  a  number  of  years.  Most  of  the  work  in 
building  this  truck  was  done  by  the  permanent  man,  W.  H.  Smith. 


The  well-remembered  ice  storm  of  November  1921  badly  damaged  the  fire  alarm 
system,  which  was  repaired  at  considerable  expense.  The  storm,  which  severely 
weakened  the  steeple  of  the  Baptist  Church,  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  bell 
striking  mechanism  from  the  steeple.  This  loss  of  an  audible  alarm  left  the 
department  with  no  means  of  notification  of  fire  except  for  the  few  tappers  [fire 
bells  located  in  each  fireman’s  home]  and  the  steam  whistle  on  the  Hastings 
Organ  Factory.  This  was  a  critical  situation,  and  although  the  fire  engineers 
realized  it,  they  stated  in  their  annual  report  to  the  selectmen  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  put  the  town  to  the  additional  expense  of  buying  a  whistle  or  siren;  and 
therefore  they  asked  for  no  appropriation  to  cover  same. 
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The  people  of  the  town,  however,  decided  that  money  could  be  spent  more 
foolishly  than  for  a  fire  alarm  whistle  and  voted  $2,200  at  the  town  meeting  of 
1922  to  purchase  an  audible  alarm  signal  of  a  type  suitable  to  the  fire  department. 
A  whistle,  replaced  in  1952,  was  bought  from  R.  W.  LeBaron  for  the  above  price 
and  installed  during  the  year.  With  the  installation  of  the  whistle,  the  no-school 
signal  of  22-22  was  established.  This  lack  of  notification  in  cases  of  no  school 
had  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  both  with  the  school  committee  and  the 
parents. 

Also  in  1922,  Chief  Parker  declined  to  accept  his  reappointment  to  that  duty  and 
the  selectmen  named  Franklin  C.  Mulock  as  the  second  chief  of  the  Weston  Fire 
Department.  Another  change  in  personnel  found  Erlon  A.  Merrill  assuming  the 
duties  of  permanent  man  in  the  place  of  W.  H.  Smith. 


Erlon  Merrill  (right)  was  Weston  s  only  full-time  firefighter  from  the  early  1 920s 
until  the  mid- 1940s.  At  that  time  Cutting’s  Store  was  located  just  east  of  the  fire¬ 
house.  Merrill  lived  in  an  apartment  above  the  store.  When  there  was  a  fire,  he 
would  get  the  equipment  out  and  his  wife  would  ring  the  alarm.  Also  pictured: 
Chief  Franklin  Mulock  (left)  and  Town  Auditor  Herman  Dolbeare.  (WHS  photo) 


1923  -  24 

Article  four  of  the  town  warrant  of  1 923  advocated  the  appropriation  of  S 1 ,000 
for  the  building  of  a  fire  station  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  It  was  voted, 
however,  at  the  town  meeting  of  March  26  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  selectmen  for 
appropriate  action.  The  chief,  in  his  report  for  the  year,  felt  that  another 
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permanent  man  for  the  central  station  would  be  a  more  practical  solution  to  better 
coverage  than  establishing  another  station. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  was  one  of  the  busiest  years  the  department 
had  experienced  to  date,  with  86  alarms  of  fire.  The  worst  ones  were: 

April  21,  11:20  AM,  Grassland  of  John  Nason,  Mrs.  Fannie  Thompson, 
F.  H.  Brooks,  E.  E.  Peakes,  and  Alvin  Dudley;  the  houses  of  Thompson 
and  Brooks,  and  the  bam  of  Peakes.  This  fire,  which  destroyed  the  house 
of  Thompson  and  caused  damage  to  two  other  structures,  came  very  near 
to  wiping  out  the  entire  Silver  Hill  section  of  the  town. 

May  26,  2:50  PM,  House  on  Pigeon  Hill  Road  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  Everett 
and  occupied  by  Pratt.  Gutted,  with  loss  of  $6,000. 

August  10,  1:45  AM,  Unoccupied  house  of  J.  J.  Bums  (Brigham  Estate) 
on  River  Street.  Total  loss. 

An  unfortunate  accident  took  place  when  the  six-cylinder  White  bmsh  truck  was 
in  a  collision  with  an  automobile  at  the  comer  of  Central  Avenue  and  School 
Street.  H.  Colpitts  suffered  severe  acid  bums,  and  the  frame  of  the  tmck  was 
warped  so  badly  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the  department.  To  replace  it, 
a  Reo  tmck  was  bought  from  the  Yetten  Motor  Co.  for  $1,353.  The  acid  tank  was 
removed  from  the  White  and  placed  on  it.  This  new  kit  became  the  second 
Combination  #2.  While  the  Reo  was  being  converted,  the  town  hired  a  tmck  from 
E.  C.  Howe  for  $152;  and  this  was  used  as  the  bmsh  rig.  This  same  tmck,  by  the 
way,  was  severely  damaged  by  fire  at  the  afore-mentioned  Silver  Hill  blaze. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  saw  the  department  make  110  mns,  but  the 
only  fire  of  any  consequence  did  some  $1,500  damage  to  the  house  of  C.  H. 
Jones,  Glen  Road,  on  August  7  at  9:45  AM.  $8,000  was  voted  at  town  meeting 
for  the  purchase  of  a  combination  ladder  tmck,  and  the  fire  alarm  system  was 
extended  by  adding  Box  227  at  the  schools.  During  the  year,  a  hose  wagon, 
probably  the  White  bmsh  tmck,  was  sold  for  $40. 

1925 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  started  in  an  auspicious  (sic)  manner.  On 
January  1  at  3:30  PM,  an  alarm  was  sounded  from  Box  37  for  a  fire  in  the  house 
of  E.  R.  Pierce  [Peirce]  on  Cliff  Road  [now  99  Westcliff].  Upon  arrival  it  was 
found  that  the  Wellesley  Fire  Department,  which  was  first  in  at  the  blaze,  was 
attempting  to  hold  the  fire  in  check.  Although  the  two  departments  managed  to 
control  the  fire  after  an  hour’s  stmggle,  an  unfortunate  series  of  events  resulted  in 
the  total  destmction  of  the  huge  mansion  with  a  loss  of  $250,000.  The  Wellesley 
Department  was  forced  to  make  up  (sic)  and  leave  because  of  a  severe  fire  in 
their  own  town;  and  Weston’s  White  pump,  after  drafting  for  several  hours  from 
the  frog  pond  at  the  side  of  Cliff  Road,  finally  froze  up  in  the  bitter  cold  and  was 
of  no  more  use  at  the  fire. 
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This  elegant  Tudor  mansion  on  Westcliff  Road,  built  for  Arthur  Clapp,  was  purchased  by 
Boston  wool  merchant  Edward  R.  Peirce  in  1909.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1925  and 
rebuilt  in  similar  style  using  almost  the  same  floor  plan.  The  second  mansion  is  now 
known  as  Henderson  House.  (WHS photo) 


An  interesting  aftermath  to  this  conflagration  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  The  new  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  one,  was 
nearly  completed  when  a  brush  fire,  starting  in  Wellesley,  burned  to  the  very 
doorstep  of  the  house.  The  second  fire  flattened  the  tool-house  being  used  by  the 
men  working  on  the  job. 

These  affairs  were  only  the  beginning  of  the  department’s  troubles  for  the  year, 
however.  On  April  24,  somebody  with  a  perverted  sense  of  humor  set  1 5  brush 
fires  along  the  road  from  Concord  Road  at  Merriam  Street  to  Sudbury  Road  at 
the  Wayland  line.  Box  52  was  struck  at  9:20  PM  and  the  department  was 
occupied  the  better  part  of  the  night. 

It  was  on  July  21,  though,  that  things  really  began  to  happen.  At  10:55  PM  the 
huge  bam  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Morrison  on  Wellesley  Street  was  destroyed.  On  July 
23  at  11:55  PM  the  bam  of  Mr.  Post  on  South  Avenue  was  likewise  eliminated, 
and  on  the  26th,  the  large  brooder  house  of  B.  L.  Blake  on  Park  Road  completed 
the  series. 


After  this  final  display,  the  men  were  able  to  settle  down  to  the  more  routine 
matter  of  putting  the  new  ladder  truck  into  service.  This  truck,  a  White  city 
service  (sic)  with  chemical  tanks  and  booster  reel,  was  purchased  from  the 
Foamite-Childs  Corp.  for  $7,750.  A  lung-motor  was  also  obtained  for  $205.25 
and  placed  on  the  new  truck. 
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1926 


Hook  &  Ladder  #2,  or  what  was  originally  Hook  &  Ladder  #1,  was  removed 
from  the  active  list  in  1926.  To  replace  it  and  to  give  the  town  more  equipment 
for  handling  brush  and  woods  fires,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  granted  for 
the  purchase  of  a  forest  fire  truck.  An  additional  sum  of  $1,600  was  voted  for 
tying  in  the  fire  alarm  system  with  the  City  of  Waltham. 

While  the  number  of  fires  in  Weston  in  1926  was  about  average,  with  92  runs 
being  recorded,  property  damage  was  way  above  normal,  with  several  severe 
fires  occurring.  In  mentioning  the  worst  of  these,  it  is  worthwhile  to  set  down 
some  of  the  background  of  the  destroyed  structure.  One  of  the  most  thriving 
establishments  in  Weston  during  the  twenties  was  the  Weston  Airport,  located  at 
the  comer  of  Winter  and  Brown  Streets  on  land  of  Peter  Mezitt.  Not  only  was  the 
hangar  used  for  the  storage  of  aircraft  but  also  for  their  construction.  Located  at 
one  end  of  the  building  was  the  living  quarters  of  the  caretaker  and  his  wife.  At 
2:45  AM,  June  16,  the  entire  plant  and  19  airplanes  were  destroyed  in  a  $50,000 
fire.  This  blaze,  one  of  the  worst  in  Weston  up  to  that  time,  spread  so  rapidly  that 
the  caretaker  and  his  wife  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

On  Halloween  night  another  serious  fire  struck  the  town.  The  largest  bam  in  the 
community,  located  on  the  Merriam  Estate  on  Merriam  Street,  was  leveled  in  a 


Weston  had  a  “flying  field”  or  “airdrome”  from  1919  or  1920  through 
1926,  located  on  leased  land  at  Brown  and  Winter  Streets.  Runways  were 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  a  U-shaped  airplane  hangar  for  the  flimsy  bi¬ 
planes  was  fashioned  by  connecting  two  existing  barns.  The  planes  were 
used  for  commercial  as  well  as  pleasure  flying.  The  airport  operated  until 
June  1 926,  when  a  spectacular  fire,  quickened  by  a  series  of  gas  tank  explo¬ 
sions,  destroyed  the  hangar  and  18  or  19  aircraft.  (WHS photo) 
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The  Merriam  Barn  built  in  1876,  was  said  to  be  “ one  of  the  largest  in  Middlesex 
County.  ”  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1926.  (WHS  photo) 


$25,000  blaze,  [see  story  and  photo  on  next  page].  The  last  serious  fire  in  the 
very  eventful  year  occurred  on  November  18  at  12:35  PM,  when  the  house  of 
Eleanor  W.  Furness  on  Hilltop  Road  was  gutted  with  a  loss  of  $3,000. 

1927 

The  fire  alarm  tie-in  with  Waltham  was  completed  in  1927.  A.  L.  Holbrook  did 
the  work  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  $1,480.  The  Reo  was  redesignated  Chemical  #1. 
The  organization  of  the  fire  department  on  December  31  of  the  year  showed 
Combination  #1,  Chemical  #1,  and  Hook  &  Ladder  #1  all  under  the  charge  of 
Chief  Mulock  who,  by  the  way,  was  made  a  permanent  chief  at  the  town  meeting 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Three  total  loss  dwelling  fires  in  1927  must  have  made  the  department  feel  that 
old  times  were  back  again.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  March  17  at  8:00  AM, 
when  the  house  of  Warren  Jenney  on  Summer  Street  was  gutted  with  a  loss  of 
$8,100.  The  last  two  both  occurred  in  June  and  both  destroyed  buildings  on 
Conant  Road.  At  2:35  AM  on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  Albert  Shepard  was  burned 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Merriam  Barn  Fire 


by  H.  Bentley  Crouch  (reprinted from  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin, 
October  1 980) 

It  was  1:40  in  the  morning  of  October  30,  1926,  when  Erlon  Merrill,  Weston’s 
only  permanent  firefighter,  answered  the  phone  to  his  upstairs  apartment  over 
Cutting’s  Store  (located  then  where  the  present  rectory  stands)  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Central  Fire  Station.  An  excited  voice  announced  .  .  the 
Merriam  Bam  is  on  fire!”  Although  the  weather  was  cloudy  with  intermittent  rain 
showers,  the  glow  of  the  fire  was  already  in  the  sky  as  Merrill  raced  next  door  to 
the  station.  Setting  up  Box  64  on  the  whistle,  he  responded  by  himself  with 
Weston’s  first  line  truck  -  the  1914  White  equipped  with  350  g.p.m.  pumping 
engine. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  he  was  confronted  with  a  rapidly  spreading  blaze  that  had 
originated  in  the  center  section  of  the  bam.  Call  fighter  Harold  Stevens  had 
already  come  on  the  fire,  driving  over  from  his  house  on  Conant  Road.  Together 
they  drove  the  truck  past  the  burning  bam  and  down  to  so-called  “College  Pond” 
about  1,000  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  structure.  In  order  to  get  the  apparatus  close 
enough  to  the  pond  to  draft  water  (no  hydrants  in  the  area  in  those  days),  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  into  the  mud  at  water’s  edge,  where  the  truck  became  mired.  A 
2  1/2”  hose  line  was  stretched  from  the  pump  back  to  the  conflagration  and 
directed  upon  the  bam,  which  by  now  was  totally  engulfed  in  the  fire. 

By  then  it  was  evident  that  the  bam  itself  would  be  totally  destroyed,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  house.  In  this  the  Fire 
Department  was  successful,  but  by  dawn  all  that  was  left  of  the  bam  were  a  few 
smoking  timbers  and  other  rubble  that  had  fallen  into  the  basement.  All  livestock 
had  been  released  early  and  not  a  one  was  lost.  Although  no  cause  was  ever 
assigned  to  the  fire,  there  was  speculation  that  a  wood  stove,  fired  up  a  few  days 
earlier,  might  possibly  have  caused  timbers  to  smoulder  for  some  time  before 
igniting  during  the  night.  The  Waltham  News  Tribune  reported  the  loss  as 
estimated  to  be  $35,000,  while  official  Fire  Department  records  show  that 
$11,000  was  the  amount  of  insurance  paid.  Regardless  of  which  figure  one 
chooses  to  accept,  it  seems  hard  to  realize  today  that  one  of  the  largest  bams  in 
Massachusetts  could  be  totally  destroyed  with  a  dollar  loss  of  such  small  amount. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  fire  is  recounted  by  a  Weston  citizen  who  chooses 
to  remain  anonymous.  It  seems  that  there  was  another  large  bam  which  was  tom 
down  in  1950  and  was  situated  on  Conant  Road  near  today’s  Sears  Road.  Its 
tenant  was  the  Weston  Saddle  and  Bridle  Club.  Although  it  was  during 
Prohibition,  rumor  has  it  that  the  Club  was  known  to  hold  soirees  on  occasions  at 
which  various  tonics  were  dispensed.  While  absoute  truth  of  this  rumor  has  never 
emerged,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  word  of  the  fire  was  spread  about,  a  large 
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gathering  of  well-attired  ladies  and  gentlemen  set  out  from  the  Club  across  the 
fields  to  the  Merriam  Street  site  of  the  blaze.  As  they  “carried  on”  in  rather  loud 
and  boisterous  manner,  it  was  remarked  that  only  a  fire  of  such  magnitude  could 
cause  members  of  the  “Saddle  and  Bottle  Club”  to  be  drawn  away  from  their 
nightly  pleasures! 


1927  (Continued from  Page  40) 

out  of  house  and  home;  and  on  the  twentieth  at  5:45  AM,  a  tenant  in  one  of  Harry 
L.  Bailey’s  houses  met  the  same  fate.  Things  weren’t  quiet  for  long,  however,  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  spirit  got  the  better  of  some  young  boys  on  the  north  side  of 
town,  and  on  July  5  at  12:01  AM  the  ice  house  of  A.  T.  White  on  Lexington 
Street  disappeared  from  the  scene  to  conclude  the  series  of  fires  on  his  property. 

As  authorized  at  the  special  town  meeting  of  December  2,  1927,  the  fire 
department  purchased  for  $2,500  a  GMC  one-ton  Model  T  motor  truck  with  S  & 
S  fire  equipment  for  brush  and  forest  fires.  This  truck,  equipped  with  a 
185-gallon  booster  tank  and  booster  reel  became  known  as  Combination  #2  on 
the  department  roster. 

1928  - 1929 

Although  the  department  made  only  67  runs  in  the  entire  year  of  1928,  they  had 
their  usual  quota  of  damaging  fires.  On  January  23  at  6:40  AM,  a  blaze  did  some 
$6,500  damage  to  the  Cobum  Block  in  the  center  of  town.  On  October  3 1  at  1 :45 
PM  the  men  were  forced  to  leave  the  funeral  of  Captain  W.  Tozier,  who  had 
passed  away  two  days  earlier,  and  fight  an  $8,000  fire  that  destroyed  a  bam  of 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Thurston  on  North  Avenue  opposite  to  the  Drabbington  Lodge. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  selectmen  in  1929,  Charles  W.  Hubbard  offered  to  give  to 
the  town  a  lot  of  land  on  Ridgeway  Road  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fire  station 
to  house  the  smaller  pump  (Comb.  #1)  when  and  if  it  was  replaced  by  a  bigger 
truck.  The  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  felt  that  some  action  should  be  taken  in  that 
direction  to  insure  the  people  of  that  district  of  better  fire  protection. 

This  same  year  [1929]  was  a  bad  one  with  a  high  fire  loss  resulting  from  four 
total  loss  alarms.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  April  21  at  11:55  PM  when  the 
“Noir  et  Rouge,”  a  tea  room  owned  by  J.  L.  Card  on  Bogle  Street,  was  destroyed 
in  an  incendiary  fire.  This  building  had  been  constantly  guarded  through  the 
preceding  winter  by  the  Weston  Police  because  of  anonymous  threats  to  blow  it 
up.  Shortly  after  the  police  guard  was  discontinued  in  the  spring,  the  building 
was  touched  (sic)  off  by  a  man  who  was  later  apprehended. 
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The  large  bam  on  the  Dean  Farm,  Conant  Road,  was  leveled  in  a  $7,000,  June  7, 
12:30  AM  incendiary  fire  that  is  largely  remembered  for  the  difficulties 
encountered  with  the  500-odd  pigs  that  were  kept  in  and  about  the  bam. 

During  a  severe  electrical  storm  on  August  1  at  5:20  PM,  the  unfinished  mansion 
of  E.  A.  Merritt  at  479  North  Avenue  was  stmck  by  lightening  and  leveled  in  the 
ensuing  $20,000  fire.  A  new  house  was  erected  on  the  same  foundation  and  is 
now  (1953)  occupied  by  the  Beebe  family.  Finally,  on  December  23,  J.A.  West, 
85  Chestnut  Street,  was  treated  to  a  rather  unhappy  Christmas.  On  that  date  at 
1 1 :50  PM,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  sleet  storm,  his  house  was  completely  gutted 
with  a  loss  of  $23,000. 

These  several  bad  fires  apparently  made  the  organization  realize  how  utterly 
inadequate  their  equipment  was  in  case  of  a  serious  fire.  The  need  for  a  new  large 
capacity  pumper  was  deemed  a  must  by  the  Chief. 

Postscript 

Ben  Crouch  was  an  invaluable  resource  for  my  2002  book  Farm  Town  to  Suburb:  The 
History  and  Architecture  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  1830  -  1980.  He  shared  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  railroads  and  fires  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  fire  department  history 
through  1929,  reproduced  here.  I  am  seeking  information  about  the  present  location  of 
Crouch  s  scrapbook  of  Weston  fire  photographs. 

Pamela  W.  Fox 


nONALDSQN  HAY  M'MULLIN  ASSOCIATES  ARCHITECTS 


The  question  of  building  a  fire  station  to  serve  the  south  side  of  town  was  discussed  for  dec¬ 
ades.  The  Crouch  fire  department  history  notes  that  in  1929,  south  side  estate  owner  Char¬ 
les  W.  Hubbard  offered  to  donate  land  on  Ridgeway  Road  for  a  fire  station.  Not  until  1966- 
67  was  a  south  side  station  constructed,  on  South  Avenue  at  Ash  Street. 
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In  his  article  below,  Jim  Crouch  describes  the  fire  department  burning  down  the 
Dean  Dairy  as  a  training  exercise  in  1970.  The  small  ice  cream  restaurant  was 
located  on  Boston  Post  Road  near  the  Wav/and  town  line.  Unfortunately,  no  one 
took  a  picture  of  the  handsome  Colonial  Revival  structure  before  it  was  en¬ 
gulfed  in  flames. (Photo  courtesy  Jim  Crouch) 

Childhood  Memories  of  the  Fire  Department 

by  James  Crouch,  son  ofH.  Bentley  “Ben  ”  Crouch 

While  looking  through  photos  that  Dad  took  related  to  the  fire  department,  I 
remembered  with  fondness  some  wonderful  times  I  had  as  a  youth  at  the  station. 
I  used  to  ride  my  bike  there  many  times  to  get  a  dime  coke  and  spend  time 
visiting.  All  the  guys  were  so  friendly  and  treated  me  as  one  of  them.  The 
department  back  in  the  early  60's  to  mid  70's,  my  main  times  spent  there,  was 
really  a  family.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  it  me  at  the  time.  I  can  remember  the  smell 
of  the  station  like  it  was  yesterday.  Of  course,  a  trip  there  would  always  include  a 
ride  or  two  down  the  fire  pole.  When  I  was  very  young  and  wasn't  able  to  ride  the 
pole,  I  was  scared  to  death  looking  down  from  the  second  floor  through  the  pole 
opening;  but  I  looked  forward  to  being  older  and  big  enough  to  do  so.  Funny  how 
such  a  small  thing  like  that  was  so  thrilling  to  me  at  the  time.  If  my  cousin  Phil 
Upham  was  on  duty  I  would  visit  him  in  his  shop  in  the  basement.  I  thought  he 
had  the  coolest  job  of  any  one,  working  on  the  trucks  and  keeping  them  ready  for 
action.  The  stairs  in  the  station  were  metal  of  some  type.  It  was  fun  tromping  up 
and  down,  making  a  racket.  I’m  sure  this  must  have  driven  the  guys  crazy,  but  I 
loved  doing  it. 

Other  memories  include  Leander  Rafuse  on  the  desk  when  a  box  call  would 
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come  in  and  hearing  him  say  over  the  radio  "KCI  424  Weston  Fire  Alarm 
broadcasting  an  alarm  of  fire..."  I  still  can  hear  his  voice  in  my  head.  When  that 
happened,  the  place  jumped  with  guys  flying  down  the  pole,  into  their  suits,  onto 
the  engines  and  away  they  went.  I  was  able  to  go  on  a  couple  of  runs  myself 
sitting  up  in  the  cab  of  the  ladder  truck  as  Dad  would  drive.  This  was  the  old 
ladder  truck  they  had  at  the  time.  I  never  rode  to  a  fire  in  the  new  ladder  truck, 
which  I  think  the  town  purchased  in  the  early  to  mid-70s.  One  day  when  they 
demonstrated  it  to  the  town  in  St.  Julia's  parking  lot,  I  did  attempt  to  climb  the 
ladder  to  the  top,  but  only  made  it  halfway  due  to  my  being  too  scared  to 
continue.  A  couple  of  times  I  was  able  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  fire  engine  in  the 
part  where  the  firemen  would  stand,  strapped  in,  on  the  way  to  a  fire.  I  never  rode 
to  a  fire  that  way  but  the  couple  of  times  I  got  to  ride  in  the  back  were  great. 
Imagine  a  youngster  doing  that  today.  Those  were  different  times,  and  in  many 
respects  better  ones. 

I  never  joined  the  force  myself,  though  I  had  it  in  my  mind  until  dad  tested  me. 
When  I  was  getting  close  to  being  old  enough  to  be  a  call  man,  Dad  took  me  out 
to  the  fire  fighting  academy  in  Stow.  He  took  me  to  the  third  floor  of  a  practice 
building  that  had  a  ladder  braced  against  the  side  underneath  a  window.  He  said 
“okay,  now  get  out  there  and  climb  down  the  ladder.”  I  looked  out  the  window 
and  froze.  No  way  was  I  doing  that;  I  was  too  scared  of  heights.  Dad  looked  at 
me,  said  “Let's  go,”  and  added  that  unless  I  got  over  that  fear,  I  could  never  be  a 
fireman.  I  am  56  now  and  still  haven't  gotten  over  it,  so  being  a  fireman  was  not 
in  the  cards  for  me. 

A  few  final  memories  of  those  days  are  dad  taking  me  out  in  the  Fire  Alarm  truck 
when  he  tested  the  boxes  or  painted  them.  When  I  was  a  little  older,  1 2  or  so,  he 
would  let  me  help  with  the  testing  and  painting.  Those  were  great  times  spent 
with  Dad  and  as  much  fun  as  going  with  him  on  his  trips  to  chase  trains  around 
New  England  and  Quebec.  Those  who  knew  my  father  knew  what  a  train  buff  he 
was.  Those  who  remember  the  Dean  Dairy  ice  cream  restaurant  on  the  Post  Road 
near  the  Wayland  line  might  not  know  that  when  it  was  sold,  the  department  was 
able  to  use  it  to  practice  fire  fighting.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  there  that  day  and 
was  in  the  building  while  oil  was  pumped  into  the  basement  and  close  by  when 
they  lit  it  up  and  burned  it  down.  It  was  a  beautiful  building,  and  in  hindsight,  I 
bet  the  town  or  someone  wished  it  could  have  been  saved. 

I  was  also  at  another  planned  house  burning  where  they  tested  a  new  foam 
product  that  the  department  had  recently  acquired.  This  was  a  house  on  Ash 
Street  near  the  reservoir.  At  one  point  before  the  bum  I  believe  they  blew  out  a 
huge  area  of  the  foam  and  we  all  had  fun  getting  lost  in  it.  Not  just  the  kids  that 
were  there  but  some  of  the  firemen  as  well.  A  last  story  is  that  throughout  my 
school  years  in  town  I  always  knew  when  we  were  going  to  have  a  fire  drill,  as 
Dad  would  tell  me  the  day  and  time.  A  small  thing,  but  I  always  felt  like  a  big 
shot  knowing  this  and  telling  my  friends  ahead  of  time.  Of  course  Dad  told  me 
not  to  tell  anyone,  but  how  could  I  not? 
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Weston  Fire  Department  Today: 

An  Interview  with  Chief  David  S.  Soar 


Editor's  note:  David  Soar  has  been  Weston’s  Fire  Chief  since  2008.  WHS  asked 
him  to  share  some  observations  on  the  Jire  department  of  today. 


“Weston  Fire  Department  responds  to  approximately 
2500  emergency  calls  a  year,  about  evenly  divided 
between  fire  and  ambulance.  In  2014  Weston  had  four 
major  building  fires:  one  was,  tragically,  the  first  fatal 
house  fire. 


“Everyone  calls  the  fire  department.  We  get  calls  for 
flooded  basements,  hazardous  materials  and  spills,  car 
fires,  accidents,  unwelcome  animals  in  houses,  people 
injured  on  trails,  and  many  more  situations.  When  the 
experts  panic,  they  call  the  fire  department. The 
firefighters  are  always  busy.  It’s  not  like  the  old  image 
of  fire  fighters  playing  checkers  at  the  station. 


Weston  Fire  Chief  David 
Soar  (Photo  from  2010 
Town  Report) 


“Presently  Weston  has  29  full-time  firefighters  and 
four  dispatchers.  The  department  operates  with  seven 
officers  and  firefighters  assigned  to  each  of  four  work 

groups  operating  out  of  two  stations:  five  on  duty  at  the  Central  Fire  Station  in 
Weston  Center  and  two  at  the  South  Avenue  station.  The  department  has  two 
ambulances;  one  is  staffed  full  time  and  the  other  is  staffed  by  call-back 
personnel.  The  department  has  between  five  and  ten  on-call  firefighters  at  any 
given  time.  All  fire  department  members  are  EMT  certified.  All  firefighters  go 
through  both  EMS  and  fire-related  training  while  on  duty. 


“Each  piece  of  fire  apparatus  carries  medical  equipment,  so  that  if  the  fire  engine 
arrives  before  the  ambulance,  medical  care  can  be  started.  Due  to  the  multiple 
jobs  we  preform  and  the  amount  of  equipment  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trucks, 
the  size  of  the  trucks  has  increased  dramatically.  Maneuvering  around  some  of 
the  town’s  narrow  roads  and  driveways  is  difficult. 


“The  fire  service  is  still  a  brother  and  sisterhood,  and  the  members  still  look  out 
for  one  another.  But  with  the  change  in  the  economy,  most  firefighters  work  a 
second  job.  People  are  not  around  as  much  as  they  used  to  be. 

“The  fire  department  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  lives  and  property  from 
disasters  both  man-made  and  natural.  We  accomplish  this  through  fire  prevention, 
education,  and  suppression.  Additional  responsibilities  include  the  town’s  basic 
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life  support  ambulance  and  emergency  management.  The  Fire  Chief  is  also 
responsible  for  emergency  management  planning. 

“Fire  prevention  education  is  a  large  part  of  the  department’s  job.  We  go  into  the 
schools  every  fall  to  familiarize  the  kids  with  different  safety  information.  We 
hold  numerous  CPR  and  AED  (defibrillator)  classes  during  the  year.  Another 
popular  item  is  a  fire  safety  tour  of  the  headquarters  station. 

“The  fire  department  is  responsible  for  plan  review  of  new  construction  and 
remodeling.  We  conduct  smoke  detector  inspections  for  new  homes  and  home 
sales  as  well  as  inspections  of  nursing  homes  and  other  public  buildings.  We 
issue  permits  for  blasting,  oil  tank  removals,  sprinklers,  burning,  fuel  storage, 
propane  storage,  cutting  and  welding,  and  more.  The  department  also  has  a 
comprehensive  lockbox  program,  where  a  lockbox  can  be  purchased  and  the  fire 
department  will  install  it  on  a  resident’s  home.” 
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READY,  WILLING  &  ABLE 

A  History  of  Weston 
Fire ,  Police ,  and  DPW 


A  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  EXHIBIT 

April  3-29,  2015 
Weston  Public  Library 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  April  1 1 

Opening  Reception 
1-3  pm 

Weston  Public  Library 

Thursday,  April  16 

Spring  Program 
WPL  Community  Room 
7:15  pm:  Refreshments 
7:30  pm:  Lecture 


Please  join  the  Weston  Historical  Society  for  our  April  exhibition  “Ready,  Willing,  and 
Able:  a  History  of  Weston  Fire,  Police,  and  DPW ”  at  the  Weston  Public  Library  gallery. 
All  special  events  are  free  and  open  to  all. 
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Weston  Postcards 


N a.  ?ubHiitt*d  by  The  Kaw 


KngUvd  Stew*  Cv‘Ki^.«v,  TV.  stall. 


Norumbega  Tower  was  Weston  s  most  popular  postcard  subject.  Weston 
Historical  Society  owns  22  different  versions,  both  black-and-white  and 
color.  Postcard  articles  begin  on  page  9. 


Table  of  Contents 

“Thank  you  Arthur  Shurcliff  ’  by  Pamela  W.  Fox . 

“Postcards:  Holding  History  in  Your  Hand”  by  Marjorie  Hilton 

“Weston  Postcards”  by  Pamela  W.  Fox . 

“Eloise  Kenney  Donates  Family  Collection  to  WHS” . 

“One  Hundred  Years  Ago:  1915” . 


The  Town  of  Weston  would  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place  were  it  not  for  landscape 
architect  Arthur  Shurcliff. 


Arthur  Shurcliff  will  be  the 
subject  of  the 
WHS  Annual  Meeting 


The  Weston  Historical  Society  is  pleased 
to  welcome  Elizabeth  Hope  Cushing  as 
our  speaker  at  the  Society’s  Annual 
Meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  October 
29,  7  pm,  at  Weston  Public  Library.  Ms. 
Cushing  is  the  author  of  the  2014  biog¬ 
raphy  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff:  Design,  Pres¬ 
ervation,  and  the  Creation  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg  Landscape. 

Please  join  us  as  we  explore  the  career 
of  a  landscape  architect  best  known  for 
his  work  at  Colonial  Williamsburg  but 
profoundly  important  to  our  own  small 
town.  All  are  welcome. 
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This  map  was  pre¬ 
pared  about  1911  to 
allow  residents  to 
submit  their  own  ideas 
for  an  improved  town 
center.  At  that  time,  the 
1847  Town  Hall  and 
Cutting  s  general  store 
were  located  across 
the  street  from  the  Jo- 
siah  Smith  Tavern.  The 
land  behind  these  two 
buildings  was  a 
swamp. 


Thank  You,  Arthur  Shurcliff 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted  didn’t  design  everything.  The  “father  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture”  and  genius  behind  Central  Park  and  Boston’s  Emerald  Necklace  also 
fostered  the  careers  of  many  talented  young  men  who  worked  in  his  Brookline 
office  and  took  over  after  Olmsted’s  retirement  in  1895.  One  of  them  was  Arthur 
Asahel  Shurtleff  (1870  -  1957),  who  would  later  change  his  last  name  to  Shurcliff 
to  conform,  he  wrote,  to  an  ancient  family  spelling.  He  would  become  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  landscape  architect,  planner,  and  educator.  He 
would  also  change  the  face  of  Weston. 

In  the  early  1910s,  Shurcliff  designed  our  beloved  Town  Green,  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  draining  a  swamp  behind  the  first  Town  Hall.  Throughout  the  1910s  and 
20s,  he  served  as  “town  planner”  for  Weston  on  a  consulting  basis,  guiding  the 
newly  created  Planning  Board  as  the  town  entered  the  automobile  age.  In  1926, 
he  drew  plans  for  the  roadway  now  known  as  the  State  Road  By-Pass,  which 
would  remove  traffic  from  the  Town  Center.  He  was  instrumental  in  convincing 
the  town  to  adopt  zoning  measures  to  protect  against  haphazard  growth,  and  he 
designed  a  subdivision  that  is  the  model  of  planned  growth:  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
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Arthur  Shurcliff  was  bom  in  Boston.  He  graduated  from  M.I.T.  with  a  degree  in 
engineering  in  1894,  a  time  when  formal  training  in  landscape  architecture  was 
not  available.  On  the  advice  of  his  mentors,  he  earned  a  second  B.S.  in  1896  by 
taking  courses  at  Harvard  and  two  of  its  related  schools:  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  the  Bussey  Institution,  a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Shur¬ 
cliff  began  his  professional  career  in  the  Olmsted  office  in  Brookline,  where  he 
joined  Frederick  Law  Olmsted’s  stepson,  John  Charles,  and  son,  Frederick  Jr.  In 
1900,  he  worked  with  Frederick  Jr.  in  establishing  the  first  four-year  landscape 
architecture  program  in  America  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  taught  until 
1906.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  a  professional  society  founded  in  1899,  and  was  made  a  fellow  in 
1905.  Shurcliff  worked  with  the  Olmsted  firm  from  1896  to  1904,  when  he 
opened  his  own  independent  office. 

In  1930,  he  changed  the  spelling  of  his  last  name  to  Shurcliff.  During  his  years  of 
work  in  Weston,  he  is  identified  in  Town  Reports  as  Arthur  Shurtleff. 

Early  Work  in  Weston 

We  do  not  know  when  Shurcliff  first  met  Horace  Scudder  Sears  (1855  -  1923). 
Sears  was  the  son  of  a  First  Parish  minister.  His  success  as  a  textile  manufacturer 


This  monumental  “ Italian  villa”  was  constructed  for  Horace  Sears.  The  landscape 
elements,  including  the  stairway  and  retaining  wall,  still  remain  in  the  300  block 
of  Boston  Post  Road.  Arthur  Shurcliff  designed  the  Italian  Garden  in  the  early 
1900s.  This  c.  1912  postcard  shows  a  water  feature  once  located  where  the  State 
Road  By-Pass  is  today.  The  postcard  is  one  of  a  series  (see  page  22) 
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made  possible  his  role  as  Weston’s  greatest  benefactor.  Sears  spearheaded  the 
building  of  the  present  fieldstone  First  Parish  Church,  completed  in  1888.  The 
church  was  designed  by  architect  Robert  S.  Peabody  and  landscaped  by  Charles 
Eliot,  both  close  friends  and  mentors  of  the  younger  Shurcliff. 

Arthur  Shurcliff  may  have  come  to  know  Sears  in  1898,  when  Sears  hired  Olm¬ 
sted  Brothers  to  develop  a  plan  for  his  property  adjacent  to  First  Parish  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  building  a  house.  The  firm  created  topographical  maps,  a  general  plan, 
and  planting  notes  for  the  future  estate,  “Haleiwa.”  Some  years  later,  after  Sears 
completed  the  monumental  Italian  Villa,  he  hired  Shurcliff  to  design  the  Italian 
garden  that  graced  the  south  side  of  the  villa.  This  would  have  been  one  of  Shur- 
cliff’s  first  independent  commissions.  Evidence  of  his  involvement  comes  from 
the  following  diary  entry  of  April  27,  1905,  the  day  of  his  wedding: 

[I  woke  early  and]  immediately  took  the  early  train  to  Weston  to  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Sears  estate  where  I  took  charge  of  setting  out  the  avenue  of  horse 
chestnut  trees.  My  mind  was  naturally  rather  divided  in  its  interests  only 
being  held  to  the  tree  work  by  pressing  need  of  seeing  it  completed  in 
season  for  the  spring  leaves.  {Journals  Vol.5,  April  27,  1905,  83] 


The  Town  Improvement  Plan 

In  1911,  Sears  and  other  Weston  leaders  began  planning  for  the  future  of  the  town 
center.  The  improvement  committee  hired  Arthur  Shurcliff,  who  was  already 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  field  of  town  planning. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Shurcliff ’s  Town  Common  plan  with  an  earlier  1 892 
plan  for  the  same  area  created  by  landscape  designer  Ernest  Bowditch.  To  be  fair, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  practitioners  were  charged  to  do,  but  Shurcliff’s  plan  is 
much  more  sweeping  in  its  scope,  requiring  the  taking  of  1 1  acres  from  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  owners.  He  not  only  created  the  bowl-shaped  Common  but  also  improved 
traffic  circulation  by  using  Town  House  Road  to  frame  that  space  and  provide  the 
perfect  site  for  a  new  town  hall. 

The  Town  of  Weston  was  widely  praised  for  systematically  planning  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  for  carrying  the  Town  Improvement  Plan  steadily  to  completion  over 
many  years.  Credit  for  this  must  be  given  to  town  leaders  but  also  to  Arthur 
Shurcliff,  who  came  up  with  a  bold  proposal  and  helped  sell  it  to  residents.  He 
provided  the  vision  (“In  my  opinion,  the  execution  of  this  scheme  would  give 
Weston  a  Town  Common  of  remarkable  individuality  and  in  many  respects  the 
finest  open  space  of  its  kind  in  the  Commonwealth.”)  and  sounded  a  warning 
(“This  plan  would  also  guard  the  town  against  congestion  at  the  center.  .  .  and  at 
the  same  time  head  off  the  growth  of  a  slum  district  in  the  wet  land  behind  the 
present  Town-hall.”)  Both  these  quotes  are  from  the  1912  Town  Report  urging 
adoption  of  the  plan  at  Town  Meeting. 
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(Above)  This  plan 
by  landscape  de¬ 
signer  Ernest  W. 
Bowditch  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1892 
Town  Report.  It 
represents  the  first 
attempt  to  redesign 
the  town  center 
and  find  sites  for  a 
new  town  hall  and 
library.  Imagine 
the  traffic  flow 
around  these  small 
constricted  islands. 


(Below)  Compare 
the  above  plan 
with  Shurcliff’s 
design  for  a 
sweeping  town 
common. 


To  ensure  that  the  town  common  plan  was  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  Horace 
Sears  secured  an  appointment  for  himself  in  1917  as  one  of  the  three  park  com¬ 
missioners.  They  hired  Arthur  Shurcliff  to  prepare  additional  plans  after  removal 
of  the  old  town  hall  and  horse  sheds  in  June  1919.  Using  existing  stone  retaining 
walls,  Shurcliff  created  a  terrace  and  overlook  on  the  site  of  the  horse  sheds.  At 
the  same  time,  he  designed  a  path  across  the  common,  a  rectangular  bed  of  trees 
in  front  of  Town  Hall,  and  an  island  to  the  east.  The  flagpole  was  moved  to  the 
island  from  its  previous  location  next  to  the  watering  trough  at  the  intersection  of 
Boston  Post  Road  and  Church  Street. 

In  1922,  Town  Meeting  voted  to  create  a  Planning  Board.  Its  first  action  was  to 
retain  Arthur  Shurcliff,  “whose  services  in  the  development  of  the  Town  Com- 
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mon  have  given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Town  and  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  similar  problems  for  the  Planning  Boards  of  sev¬ 
eral  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity.  .  (1922  Town  Report,  p.  50)  Shurcliff  be¬ 

gan  by  studying  the  layout  of  the  town  and  its  development  up  to  that  time. 

The  impetus  behind  planning  initiatives  in  Weston  and  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  the  many  changes  brought  about  by  the  popularity  of  the  automobile. 
Nationally,  according  to  U.S.  Census  Bureau  statistics,  the  number  of  automobile 
registrations  increased  from  8,000  in  1900  to  469,000  in  1910  to  9,239,000  in 
1920.  With  the  convenience  and  freedom  of  automobile  transportation  came  not 
only  traffic  congestion  but  also  new  and  often  unwelcome  establishments  such  as 
filling  stations,  public  garages,  repair  shops,  wayside  camp  grounds,  restrooms, 
and  roadside  refreshment  stands. 

The  1924  Town  Report  includes  Shurcliff’ s  detailed  progress  report.  He  looked 
not  only  at  highways  and  traffic  congestion—  always  a  concern—  but  also  at  land- 
use-related  topics  including  wetlands,  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Throughout  the  report,  he  urged  the  town  to  plan  for  its  future  and  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  zoning  plan  and  ordinances  to  protect  the  town’s  distinctive 
character.  At  the  time,  zoning  was  a  relatively  new  concept  not  always  welcomed 
by  landowners  whose  property  rights  would  be  restricted.  Shurcliff  noted  that 
business  and  residential  owners  in  other  communities  were  “generally  eager  to 
have  the  most  appropriate  development  applied  to  their  land  and  to  remove  from 
it  the  handicaps  of  uncertainty  which  surround  haphazard  growth.” 

Shurcliff  began  his  1 924  report  by  urging  the  benefits  of  good  planning  to  “pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  of  opportunity  and  especially  to  prevent  waste  of  money.”  Speak¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  to  residents  skeptical  of  the  need  to  spend  money  on  studies 
rather  than  to  allow  the  town  to  grow  “in  the  old  way  by  mere  yearly  accretion,” 
Shurcliff  noted  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  general  leg¬ 
islation  enabling  municipalities  to  set  up  Planning  Boards.  By  1924,  38  cities  and 
38  towns,  including  Weston,  had  responded.  His  report  listed  14  ways  that  town 
planning  can  reduce  costs,  among  them,  preventing  inappropriate  or  dangerous 
street  patterns,  avoiding  pollution  of  waterways,  and  acquiring  park  and  play¬ 
ground  land  while  land  values  were  still  low. 

Shurcliff  recommended  that  the  town  consider  sites  for  future  school  buildings, 
playing  fields,  and  parks.  He  was  well  ahead  of  his  time  in  suggesting  that  the 
town  consider  acquiring  “lands  of  scenic  interest”  like  those  on  high  hills  and 
along  the  borders  of  ponds,  streams,  and  meadows. 

The  1924  report  includes  a  map  of  the  town’s  estimated  800  acres  of  swampland. 
At  the  time,  swamps  were  not  viewed  as  valuable  wetlands  but  rather  as  undesir¬ 
able  areas  that  could  potentially  be  reclaimed  and  turned  into  useful  land.  Shur¬ 
cliff  wrote  that  “It  will  not  be  necessary  to  the  Town  to  attempt  the  wholesale 
reclamation  of  swamps,  but  the  extent  and  location  of  these  areas  should  be  kept 
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in  mind  constantly  in  studying  the 
highway  problem.  Frequently  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  swamps  can  be  secured  during 
the  progress  of  highway  improvements  . 

.  He  suggested  that  the  solution  to 
traffic  congestion  in  the  town  center  lay 
in  the  nearby  swamp.  In  1926,  Shurcliff 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  roadway  through 
the  swamp  south  of  the  town  center, 
now  known  as  the  State  Road  Bypass. 
The  map  “Town  of  Weston,  Massachu- 
sets,  Compiled  Survey  of  Meadow 
Lands  in  Vicinity  of  Center  of  Town,” 
dated  January  1926,  shows  the  path  of 
the  new  roadway. 

Shurcliff s  last  major  impact  on  the 
landscape  of  Weston  was  his  design  for 
“Chiltem  Hundreds,”  the  residential 
subdivision  that  straddles  the  Weston- 
Wellesley  line  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  town.  He  laid  out  Chiltem  Hundreds 
in  the  mid- 1920s  for  estate  owner  Char¬ 
les  Wells  Hubbard  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working  as  consultant  town  plan¬ 
ner.  The  plan  of  curvilinear  streets  was  clearly  influenced  by  his  years  at  the 
Olmsted  firm. 


(Above)  This 
map  of  Weston 
swamplands  was 
done  as  part  of 
Shurcliff  s  work 
for  the  town  s 
newly  created 
Planning  Board. 
The  By-pass  was 
built  on  swamp¬ 
land. 


(Below)  Shur¬ 
cliff  s  plan  for 
the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  subdi¬ 
vision. 
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This  view  of  the  Charles  River  and  Weston  Bridge  was  copyrighted  in  1905 
by  the  Rotograph  Co.  and  printed  in  Germany  in  both  color  and  black-and- 
white  versions. 


Postcards:  Holding  History  in  Your  Hand 

by  Marjorie  Hilton 

Postcard  collecting  is  one  of  the  three  largest  hobbies  in  the  world,  along  with 
coin  and  stamp  collecting.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  has  many  of  these 
“pieces  of  history”  in  its  collections.  Postcards  of  the  old  Sears  Estate,  the  Drab- 
bington  Lodge,  canoeing  on  the  Charles  River,  the  Hastings  Organ  Factory,  and 
streetscapes  of  long  ago  tell  wonderful  pictorial  stories. 

Picture  postcards  became  a  popular  means  of  communication  following  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exhibition  of  1893  in  Chicago.  They  often  provided  the  only 
visual  keepsake  for  travelers  and  were  a  popular  souvenir  purchase.  Postcards 
captured  moments  in  time  and,  many  years  later,  they  also  provide  a  record  of 
buildings,  monuments,  and  scenes  that  no  longer  exist. 

Postcards  were  narratives  of  life  in  America,  especially  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  They  were  produced  for  almost  every  occasion.  At  a  time 
when  newspapers  carried  few  if  any  photographs,  the  postcard  offered  a  way  to 
portray  people,  places,  and  events.  The  postcard  photographer  covered  celebra¬ 
tions  and  sports.  He  was  there  when  disasters  such  as  fire,  floods,  earthquakes, 
and  train  wrecks  occurred.  Images  of  political  figures  of  the  time  were  captured, 
as  were  the  prohibition  and  suffrage  movements.  Some  postcards  featured  the 
work  of  prominent  artists.  Seasonal,  birthday,  and  humorous  greetings  were  sent 
via  postcard. 
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Many  of  the  postcards  produced  during  this  “golden  age”  are  considered  works 
of  art  and  chronicles  of  history.  The  hobby  of  postcard  collecting,  known  as  “del- 
tiology,”  began  at  this  time  with  postcard  albums  holding  a  prominent  place  in 
the  parlors  of  American  homes.  Their  contents  were  eagerly  shared. 

The  chronology  below  provides  some  clues  to  dating  postcards.  The  following 
are  two  of  the  many  useful  websites  with  more  detailed  information. 
https://www.fortlewis.edU/fmding_aids/images/M194/PostcardDating.htm#Box. 

http://www.chicagopostcardmuseum.org/postcard_age.html 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Postcard 

1898  to  1901.  The  postcard  publishing  boom  began  in  1898,  when  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment  gave  up  its  monopoly  on  printing  postcards.  Those  not  produced  by  the 
U.S.  government  were  required  to  carry  the  words  “ Private  Mailing  Card  - 
Authorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress  on  May  19th,  1898.”  After  December  1901, 
this  was  replaced  by  the  words  “Post  Card,”  later  shortened  to  “Postcard.” 

1898  to  1907.  Originally,  the  back  side  of  a  postcard  was  not  divided  by  a  line, 
and  the  entire  back  was  reserved  for  addresses  only.  The  sender’s  message  was 
not  allowed  on  the  back.  A  small  writing  space  was  often  left  on  the  front,  either 
under  or  to  the  side  of  the  picture. 

Late  19th  century  and  ongoing.  Early  postcards  were  made  by  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  using  it  to  produce  a  plate  for  printing  on  a  printing  press  in  black  and 
white.  Color  could  be  added  by  a  “retoucher.”  The  substrate  for  each  added  color 
would  be  made  from  the  same  black  and  white  photo.  It  was  the  retoucher’s  job 
to  remove  all  parts  of  the  image  on  each  negative  not  designated  for  that  specific 
color.  Postcards  were  also  hand  colored  by  women  working  in  assembly-line 
style. 

1900  and  ongoing:  Real  Photo  Postcards  (RPPCs)  began  to  be  made  through  a 
photographic  rather  than  a  printing  process.  Negatives  were  developed  directly 
onto  photographic  paper  the  size  and  weight  of  a  postcard,  with  a  pre-printed 
back.  The  best  way  to  tell  if  your  postcard  is  a  RPPC  is  to  look  at  it  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  If  the  photo  is  printed,  you  will  see  lots  of  little  dots,  the  same 
as  a  photo  printed  in  the  newspaper.  A  Real  Photo  Postcard  is  solid  —  no  dots. 

The  camera  that  enabled  the  Real  Photo  Postcard  revolution  was  the  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  No.  3A,  which  produced  negatives  the  same  size  as  postcards,  al¬ 
lowing  for  simple  sharp  contact  printing.  The  No.  3  A  was  introduced  in  1903  and 
made  until  1915.  Kodak  also  bought  the  rights  to  Velox  photo  paper,  which  had  a 
pre-printed  postcard  back.  Between  1906  and  1910,  photographers  could  send 
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(Left)  When  examined 
under  a  microscope, 
Real  Photo  Postcards 
(RPPCs)  do  not  have 
the  small  dots  found 
in  photos  reproduced 
in  newspapers  and 
magazines .  This 
RPPC  of  Cutting ’s 
store  in  Weston  Cen¬ 
ter  is  part  of  a  series 
produced  about  1912. 
(See  page  22) 


negatives  to  Kodak  to  be  reproduced  as 
postcards.  Kodak  also  introduced  home 
processing  kits.  Photographs  could  be 
printed  as  postcards  from  your  own  home 
or  business.  Photographers  living  in  small 
towns  such  as  Weston  could  now  produce 
postcards  that  had  local  sales  appeal.  The 
results  are  what  we  cherish  today  as 
views  of  our  past. 

1907  Divided  Backs:  In  1907,  the  offi¬ 
cial  regulations  about  writing  on  the  ad¬ 
dress  side  were  changed.  It  was  now 
permissible  to  have  a  message  on  the 
same  side  of  the  card  as  the  address  and 
pay  only  the  basic  postcard  price.  A  verti¬ 
cal  line  divided  the  back  of  the  card,  and 
messages  were  allowed  in  the  smaller  left 
area,  while  the  address  was  put  on  the 
right.  The  blank  area  on  the  front  of  the 
card  for  messages  was  no  longer  needed, 
leaving  the  entire  front  free  for  a  picture. 


The  Kodak  3A  camera,  produced  be-  1907 . to  1915:  Pennant  postcards  were 
ginning  in  1903,  produced  negatives  preprinted  geneiic  stock  cards  often  pur- 
that  were  postcard  size.  Some  Kodak  chased  by  small  retailers  who  would  add 
3 A  and  later  cameras  had  a  door  that  the  local  place  name  using  a  small  hand 
opened  to  allow  the  photographer  to  press.  Similarly,  there  were  stock  street 
write  label  information  on  each  frame  scenes  that  could  be  printed  with  the 
using  a  stylus.  name  of  any  town. 


E,astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


The  New 

Folding  Pocket 

KODAK 
No.  3  A. 

Broader  in  scope  than 
anything  heretofore 
attained  in  pocKet 
photography. 

Raising  Front.  Automatic 
Shutter  with  pneumatic  re¬ 
lease.  R.  R.  Lens,  speed  of 
1.  8,  brilliant  finder,  spirit 
level,  tripod  sockets  for 
both  vertical  and  horizontal 
exposures. 

It  M>tfl  fINlf tf-Cft  fttktt. 

Pictures  3>A  x  5J£  inches. 

Price,  ....  $20.00. 

All  DraUrs, 

ro 
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(Above)  Until  1907,  the 
backs  of  postcards  were 
not  divided  and  senders 
were  not  allowed  to  write 
messages  on  the  back. 
The  back  of  this  card  is 
marked  with  the  name 
and  trademark  of  the 
Metropolitan  News  Com¬ 
pany,  which  had  offices  in 
Boston  and  printed  its 
cards  in  Germany. 


(Below)  If  a  message  is 
permitted  on  the  address 
side,  the  card  was  proba¬ 
bly  printed  after  March 
1907.  The  earlier  divided 
backs  provide  more  room 
for  the  address  than  for 
the  message. 


1915  to  1930.  At  this  time,  importing  of  German-produced  postcards  stopped.  If 
your  early  postcard  says  on  the  back  that  it  was  printed  in  Germany,  it  probably 
dates  before  1915.  To  save  ink,  U.S.  printers  created  “White  Border  Cards”  with 
a  characteristic  white  border  around  the  picture.  The  back  of  the  card  was  divided 
more  evenly,  making  the  message  area  bigger.  Often,  a  description  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  included  on  the  postcard  back. 

1931  to  1959.  The  Linen  Period,  a  U.S.  innovation,  appeared  when  linen-type 
paper  stock  was  used  with  synthetic  organic  printing  inks  and  saturated  pigments. 
This  allowed  brighter  color  printing  that  was  also  aided  by  the  woven  fabric  tex¬ 
ture.  The  linen  texture  enlivened  the  image  by  reflecting  the  light  in  multiple  di¬ 
rections.  Most  linen  postcard  production  stopped  in  1939  with  the  start  of  World 
War  II,  although  some  printers  continued  with  this  fabric-based  printing  stock 
into  the  1950s. 

1939  to  present.  The  modem  photochrome  postcard  was  developed  with  richly 
colored  photographic  images  on  one  side.  Most  linen  and  black-and-white  post¬ 
card  publishers  either  shut  down  or  converted  to  producing  chrome  postcards. 
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1960s  to  present.  By  the  1960s,  the  standard  size  of  a  postcard  had  increased  to 
4”  X  6”. 


Embossed  Front  Postcards:  One  other  type  of  postcard,  used  primarily  for 
greeting  cards,  was  the  embossed  postcard.  These  had  designs  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  giving  them  a  papier-mache  look. 


Let’s  Look  at  the  Backs 

Most  of  us  look  at  the  image  on  the  postcards.  However,  the  reverse  sides  intro¬ 
duce  an  interesting  often-overlooked  story. 

•  The  most  common  name  on  a  postcard  (usually  written  on  the  left  side  or  down 
the  middle)  is  that  of  the  publisher  who  commissioned  the  card  and  often  sup¬ 
plied  the  image.  There  is  information  about  where  the  card  was  printed.  Most 
early  cards  were  printed  in  Germany  because  the  quality  of  German  printing 
was  better  than  that  in  the  United  States.  World  War  I  ended  the  use  of  German 
printers. 

•  Many  Real  Photo  Postcards  have  marks  that  identify  the  cardstock  it  was 
printed  on.  This  can  help  date  the  card.  The  stamp  box  may  give  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

•  The  card’s  design  or  style  has  a  characteristic  look,  for  example  Art  Nouveau 
cards  were  featured  from  the  1900s,  Art  Deco  from  1910,  and  heavily  colored 
photos  appeared  typically  from  1920  -  1930. 


The  scenery  is  beautiful  at 


Although  labeled 
as  Weston,  this 
postcard  presents 
a  generic  image 
that  could  have 
been  used  by  al¬ 
most  any  town. 
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Publishers  of  postcards  advertised  themselves  and  created  logos  that  were  their  em¬ 
blems.  (Left  to  right:  The  Rotograph  Co,  Leighton  &  Valentine,  Ticknor  Brothers  Inc., 
and  Yankee  Colour. ) 
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THE  ALBSRTYPE  COMPANY, 
3SO  a»<kms  Sraf.er.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


(Left)  This  1909 
postcard  back 
from  the  Alb er type 
Co  in  Brooklyn 
shows  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  postcard 
prices  depending 
on  the  amount  of 
the  order. 


The  proliferation  of  early  town  postcards  developed  through  a  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  network  of  jobbers  and  importers  that  linked  German  printers  with  small 
town  merchants  and  retail  outlets  such  as  drugstores,  bookshops,  newsstands,  and 
department  stores.  These  strongly  promoted  the  sale  of  postcards,  since  they  re¬ 
quired  small  amounts  of  display  space  and  yielded  a  good  profit. 

And  if  you  have  an  old  Weston  postcard,  consider  sharing  it  with  the  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Often  postcards  are  the  only  image  of  Weston  buildings  that  are 
no  longer  extant  or  have  significantly  changed.  We  also  are  looking  for  early 
cards  such  as  those  from  whose  backs  indicate  that  they  are  from  the  Private 
Mailing  Card  Era  (1898-1901),  mailed  either  to  or  from  Weston. 

Marjorie  Hilton,  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  volunteers  at  the  Weston  Historical 
Society.  An  exhibit  designer,  she  has  produced  exhibits  for  the  Lincoln  Town  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Metropolitan  Waterworks  Museum  at  Chestnut  Hill,  and  the  Town  of 
Lincoln.  One  of  her  latest  exhibits  for  the  Town  of  Lincoln  featured  personages 
from  the  “War  Records  ’’  book  that  has  recently  been  restored. 
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This  Real  Photo  Postcard  (RPPC)  of  the  Weston  Water  Works  on  War¬ 
ren  Avenue  is  one  of  the  Society  s  recent  acquisitions.  It  was  probably 
produced  in  very  limited  quantities.  The  building  is  now  being  restored 
as  affordable  housing,  and  this  image  provided  important  clues. 


Weston  Postcards 

by  Pamela  W  Fox 

Author’s  note:  This  article  is  an  outgrowth  of  work  begun  by  Marjorie  Hilton, 
who  has  studied  the  society  s  postcards  as  a  new  WHS  volunteer.  Marjorie  s  post¬ 
card  exhibit  will  be  on  display  in  the  WHS  exhibit  case  at  Weston  Public  Library 
through  November  15,  and  thereafter  in  the  Town  Hall  exhibit  case  through  the 
end  of  2015.  In  the  exhibit  and  her  article  in  this  issue  of  the  WHS  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
jorie  reviews  the  history  of  postcards  and  how  to  date  them.  A  supplementary 
exhibit,  which  will  debut  at  Town  Hall  and  then  move  to  the  library,  will  look  at 
two  groups  of  postcards  in  the  WHS  collection:  those  produced  primarily  for  a 
non-Weston  audience,  featuring  canoeing  on  the  Charles  River,  Weston  Bridge, 
and  Norumbega  Tower,  and  postcards  with  more  local  meaning  produced  for 
residents  to  send  to  friends  and  family. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  two  Weston  postcard  collectors  for  allowing  me  to 
research  their  collections.  Weston  collector  and  former  WHS  board  member  John 
Sallay  added  his  expertise  to  this  article.  Michael  Sallese  made  available  the  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  compiled  by  his  mother,  Margaret  T.  Sallese,  and  donated  sev¬ 
eral  rare  cards  to  the  WHS  collection.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Eric  Hawdley, 
who  donated  a  series  of  six  Drabbington  Lodge  views  to  WHS  in  2013. 

The  society  actively  collects  postcards  and  other  memorabilia.  Please  contact  us 
if  you  have  information  that  would  add  to  our  understanding  of  these  important 
pieces  of  history  or  would  like  to  donate  examples. 
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Information  on  publishers  and  postcard  history  for  this  article  comes  primarily 
from  the  well  illustrated  and  comprehensive  website  metropostcard.com. 


Introduction 

Researchers  estimate  that  almost  one  billion  postcards  were  mailed  in  the  United 
States  in  1905,  with  millions  more  purchased  by  collectors  and  never  sent.  The 
year  1905  is  considered  the  beginning  of  postcard’s  “golden  age,”  made  possible 
by  changes  in  postal  regulations  and  advances  in  photographic  and  printing  tech¬ 
nologies.  For  the  first  time,  high  quality  images  could  be  produced  inexpensively 
in  large  numbers  and  sold  cheaply  enough  to  be  accessible  to  almost  anyone.  The 
resulting  craze  is  important  for  Weston  history  because  of  the  rich  trove  of  im¬ 
ages  of  the  town’s  institutional  buildings,  residences,  and  streetscapes,  produced 
as  postcards  and  now  part  of  the  Society’s  collection. 

Postcards  provided  an  inexpensive  means  for  simple  communication  at  a  time 
when  most  households  did  not  have  a  telephone.  They  were  promoted  as  a  way  to 
stay  in  touch  with  friends  and  family  without  the  need  to  write  a  lengthy  letter. 
Some  writers  used  their  limited  space  for  communicating  information  such  as 
travel  plans;  but  the  vast  majority  scribbled  mundane  messages  about  the 


Many  postcards  were  sold  at  Norumbega  Park,  located  across  the  Charles  River  in  New¬ 
ton.  The  park  included  amusements,  a  restaurant,  and  the  two  large  boathouses  shown  in 
this  early  20th  century  postcard.  This  postcard  was  enhanced  with  glitter  sprinkled  under 
the  canoe,  on  the  boathouses,  and  in  a  swirling  line  above  the  trees. 
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weather,  the  sender’s  health,  or  just  a  simple  greeting,  leading  one  researcher  to 
the  following  conclusion: 

From  all  this  small  talk  that  is  barely  worth  the  price  of  a  penny  stamp 
we  can  ascertain  that  the  purpose  of  most  mailed  postcards  was  not  to 
convey  a  message  but  to  connect  to  another  person.  Postcards  became  a 
tool  through  which  people  could  reinforce  social  and  personal  bonds  as 
circumstances  put  more  and  more  physical  space  between  them. 
[http://www.metropostcard.com/history  1 907-1 9 1 3  .html] 

Postcard  messages  provide  an  occasional  glimpse  into  everyday  life  in  Weston, 
for  example,  this  message  from  Peggy  on  a  postcard  sent  from  the  Kendal  Green 
post  office  on  North  Avenue  in  1910:  “Tell  my  brother  to  behave  himself  while 
he  is  in  N.H.  Mother  just  canned  two  quarts  of  blackberries  and  some  strawber¬ 
ries,  Lots  of  love,  Peggy.” 

An  estimated  half  of  postcards  were  sold  to  collectors  or  acquired  by  them 
through  exchanges.  For  example,  in  1906  Augustus  Stevens  sent  a  Weston  post¬ 
card  to  a  fellow  collector  with  this  message:  “I  thank  you  for  your  second  very 
pretty  card.  This  is  a  park  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  Have  you  many  cards?  I  have 
over  700  .  .  Another  1906  card  reads  “For  your  collection.  From  Viola.” 

Postcards  were  often  kept  in  special  albums.  Postcard  clubs  were  formed.  As 
production  increased,  postcard  collecting  became  the  world’s  largest  hobby.  Pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  printers,  photographers,  stationers,  and  all  types  of  small  stores 
and  businesses  became  card  publishers  to  take  advantage  of  the  collecting  mania. 


Down  by  the  Riverside 

The  earliest  Weston  postcards  were  produced  and  sold  to  the  many  out-of- 
towners  who  flocked  to  the  Charles  River  on  warm  summer  days  to  go  canoeing 
or  spend  the  day  at  Norumbega  Park,  an  amusement  park  that  opened  in  1897  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Newton  Marriott  Hotel.  In  the  early  20th  century,  an  esti¬ 
mated  4,000  to  5,000  canoes  were  stored  along  the  six-mile  “Lakes  District” 
where  the  river  widens  out  in  the  Newton,  Waltham,  and  Weston  area.  The  largest 
boathouses  were  at  Norumbega  Park  and  Robertson’s  on  the  Newton  side  and 
Riverside  Recreation  Grounds  in  Weston.  Canoeists  and  amusement  park  visitors 
had  a  choice  of  dozens  of  postcards  to  send  to  friends  or  family. 

The  earliest  postcard  in  the  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  offers  “Greet¬ 
ings  from  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds”  and  was  published  in  1903  by  New 
England  Souvenir  Postal  Company.  “The  Rec”  was  an  athletic  complex  estab¬ 
lished  in  1896  by  Weston  estate  owner  Charles  W.  Hubbard  “to  foster  Outdoor 
Sport.”  The  card  provides  an  unusual  aerial  view  of  the  substantial  shingled  boat¬ 
house  and  clubhouse  once  located  on  the  Charles  River  where  the  Leo  J.  Martin 
Golf  Course  and  Riverside  Park  are  today. 
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Greetings  from  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds  f  .  ^ 


This  postcard,  dated  1903,  is  the  earliest  in  the  Weston  Historical  Society  collection. 
Riverside  Recreation  Grounds  was  located  in  Weston  from  1896  through  the  late 


1950s. 


Most  of  the  pre-1907  cards  in  the  WHS  collection  are  images  of  Weston  Bridge 
at  South  Avenue,  canoeists  on  the  Charles  River,  and,  especially,  Norumbega 
Tower,  a  picturesque  and  romantic  destination  for  canoeists.  Norumbega  Tower 
was  built  in  1889  and  still  stands  on  Norumbega  Road  in  Weston  across  the  river 
from  the  amusement  park  location.  In  the  early  20th  century,  before  Routes  128 
and  the  Mass  Pike  destroyed  the  beauty  of  this  area,  visitors  could  climb  the 
fieldstone  tower  and  be  rewarded  with  panoramic  views  across  the  countryside. 

Perhaps  the  tower’s  intriguing  history  as  a  monument  to  a  supposed  11th  century 
Viking  fort  added  to  its  appeal.  The  society  owns  22  different  postcards  of  No¬ 
rumbega  Tower  (see  cover  photo).  The  earliest  is  probably  the  card  produced  by 
The  Rotograph  Company  of  New  York  City  and  copyrighted  in  1905.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  active  in  publishing  postcards  between  1904  and  1911  and  reportedly 
produced  an  estimated  60,000  postcards  of  American  scenes  in  those  years,  with 
most  printed  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  Norumbega  Tower  cards  include  black-and-white,  hand-colored,  and  color 
lithograph  versions  produced  by  at  least  six  additional  publishers,  including  the 
Souvenir  Post  Card  Company  of  New  York;  New  England  News  Company  of 
Boston;  Metropolitan  News  Company  of  Boston;  Mason  Brothers  &  Company  of 
Boston;  Hugh  C.  Leighton  Company  of  Portland,  Maine;  and  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons  of  London  and  New  York  City. 
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Although  these  publishers  were  based  in  the  U.S.,  printing  was  generally  done  in 
Germany,  which  had  superior  machinery,  technical  skills  and  inks.  Their  spe¬ 
cialty  was  to  have  artists  create  colored  lithographs  based  on  black-and-white 
photographs.  This  is  how  the  first  color  postcards  were  produced.  At  times,  post¬ 
cards  of  the  same  scene  can  be  found  in  different  colors,  because  the  printer  used 
different  inks  for  each  printing. 

The  historical  society  owns  several  postcards  that  are  not  only  printed  in  vivid 
colors  but  also  enhanced  with  glitter.  Glue  was  squirted  onto  the  card  in  swirls 
then  covered  with  glitter,  some  of  which  would  stick  to  the  glue  lines.  The 


(Above)  Part  of  the  visual  appeal  of  Weston  Bridge  may  have  been  its  construction  in  two 
parts,  resulting  in  slightly  different  stone  arches.  In  the  mid-19lh  century,  Newton  and 
Weston  joined  together  to  build  a  stone  bridge  at  what  is  now  South  Avenue.  The  Weston 
side  of  the  bridge  collapsed  and  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  structure.  In  1889,  Weston 
appropriated  money  to  rebuild  its  half  in  stone.  The  City  of  Newton  declined  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  entire  bridge  be  rebuilt  at  that  time:  thus  the  differences  in  the  stonework  on 
the  two  sides.  The  bridge  stood  until  1916. 

(Below)  This  unusual  double  postcard,  printed  by  The  Rotograph  Company  in  1905,  pro¬ 
vided  a  panoramic  view  of  canoeing  on  the  “ Lakes  District  ”  in  Newton  and  Weston.  The 
image  shows  the  Newton  side  of  the  Charles  River. 
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society  owns  cards  of  Norumbega  Tower  and  the  “Boat  House  at  Norumbega 
Park”  in  both  glitter  and  non-glitter  versions. 

In  1 909,  at  the  behest  of  American  printers,  Congress  authorized  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ported  postcards,  effectively  cutting  off  the  supply  of  German  postcards  within  a 
few  years.  American  printers  were  never  able  to  match  their  quality.  The  import 
tariff  and  disruption  of  the  First  World  War  brought  the  early  20th  century  post¬ 
card  craze  to  an  end,  though  postcards  continued  as  a  tourist  tradition  —  even  in 
Weston  -  into  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 

Many  cards  in  the  WHS  collection  feature  the  picturesque  stone-arched  Weston 
Bridge,  which  spanned  the  Charles  River  at  South  Avenue  until  1916.  Some 
views  include  canoeists,  but  the  bridge  made  an  attractive  image  on  its  own.  The 
Rotograph  Company  produced  a  number  of  black-and-white  and  color  views  in¬ 
cluding  two  panoramas  that  were  twice  the  width  of  a  standard  postcard  and 
could  be  folded  over  and  mailed. 

Postcards  were  not  protected  by  copyright  until  1909,  and  even  after  that,  images 
were  routinely  copied.  In  the  case  of  Norumbega  Tower,  one  card  in  the  society’s 
collection  was  published  by  the  Metropolitan  News  Co.  in  Boston  (No.  440)  and 
printed  in  Germany.  WHS  has  two  copies,  with  slightly  different  captions,  both 
postmarked  1905.  An  almost  identical  card  except  for  the  misspelling  of  “No- 
rombega”  [sic]  was  printed  by  The  Hugh  C.  Leighton  Co.,  which  operated  from 
1906  to  1909  in  Portland  Maine  and  was  a  major  publisher,  especially  of  scenes 
of  New  England.  Leighton  merged  with  Valentine  &  Sons  in  1909.  According  to 
postcard  histories,  this  type  of  copying  was  routine. 


Cards  for  a  Local  Audience 

Canoeists  and  amusement  park  visitors  from  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  were 
unlikely  to  venture  into  Weston  center  or  to  have  much  interest  in  this  small  rural 
community.  In  Weston,  as  elsewhere  across  the  countiy,  small  businesses  sold 
cards  produced  almost  exclusively  for  a  local  audience  and  featuring  ordinary 
streets  scenes,  local  stores,  and  institutions  with  special  meaning  to  members  of 
that  community.  We  do  not  know  how  these  cards  were  produced  or  where  they 
were  sold,  but  most  were  part  of  several  series  that  provide  invaluable  images  of 
early  20th  century  Weston.  They  were  probably  sold  at  G.W.  Cutting  &  Sons 
general  store  in  the  town  center  and  Brodrick’s  general  store  on  North  Avenue  in 
the  Kendal  Green  neighborhood,  both  of  which  included  post  offices.  Some  of 
the  photographs  may  have  been  taken  by  the  townspeople  themselves. 

The  first  series  of  Weston  town  images  was  produced  in  1906  by  the  New 
England  Paper  &  Stationery  Company  of  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  Several  also  have 
“C.R.  Cole,  Publisher”  on  the  front.  Unlike  the  colorful  Charles  River  and 
Norumbega  Tower  views,  these  cards  were  printed  in  black  and  white  and  are  no 
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match  for  the  quality  of  the  German-made  cards.  They  display  the  characteristic 
dot  pattern  of  printed  cards.  Of  the  seven  examples  known  to  the  society,  four 
were  located  around  the  “Town  Square.”  The  number  sequence  is  not 
consecutive,  suggesting  that  there  may  have  been  additional  views.  In  the  list 
below,  dates  are  noted  where  a  known  example  includes  a  postmark.  If  no  date  is 
indicated,  the  example  was  not  mailed  or  the  postmark  is  illegible. 

2266  Town  Hall,  Weston,  Mass  [the  “old”  town  hall] [later  reprinted  without 
the  number]  [1906]  [1910] 

2270  Weston  Square  and  Theodore  Jones  House,  Weston,  Mass  [1906]  [1908] 

2271  Residence  of  H.S.  Sears,  Weston,  Mass.  [1906]  [1907]  [1908]  [later  re¬ 
printed] 

2272  B.  &  M.  R.R.  Station,  Weston,  Mass 

2273  Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Mass  [1906] 

2274  Public  Library  [1906,  reprinted  after  1907] 

3379  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1907]  [1908]  This  card  is 
numbered  out  of  sequence,  but  the  caption  lettering  is  the  same  and  the  same 
publisher  is  named  on  the  back.  A  card  also  exists  with  the  same  publisher  and 
same  number  but  a  different  image,  this  time  of  a  stone  bridge  in  the  Kendal 
Green  area. 


This  view  of  the  Theodore  Jones  House,  now  known  as  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern,  is  part  of  the  first  series  of  postcards  showing  Weston 
buildings,  produced  in  1906.  Some  cards  were  later  reprinted  with  a 
different  typeface  for  the  caption.  Until  1907,  senders  could  write  only 
on  the  front.  The  back  was  reserved  for  the  address  only. 
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The  400  series 
of  Real  Photo 
Postcards, 
published 
about  1912, 
includes  this 
iconic  photo 
of  a  carriage 
and  automo¬ 
bile  awaiting 
passengers  at 
Weston  Sta¬ 
tion. 


The  400  Series  of  Real  Photo  Postcards 

In  the  early  1910s,  an  exceptionally  well-executed  and  complete  series  of  Weston 
postcards  was  created  including  street  scenes  and  buildings  throughout  the  town. 
These  were  Real  Photo  Postcards  (RPPCs),  created  by  printing  a  photo  negative 
directly  onto  paper  manufactured  for  this  purpose  and  preprinted  with  the  divided 
postcard  back.  This  series  of  cards  was  hand-labeled  in  white  letters  and  given 
numbers  in  the  400s,  suggesting  that  similar  postcard  series  with  lower  and 
higher  sets  of  numbers  were  produced  for  other  Massachusetts  communities. 

Weston  Historical  Society  and  local  collectors  own  cards  with  numbers  between 
410  and  439,  suggesting  that  some  30  different  views  were  produced.  There  is  no 
manufacturing  information  or  trademarks  of  any  kind  on  the  back,  indicating  that 
the  cards  were  not  produced  by  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  publishing  cards 
for  well  known  sites.  The  only  private  residence  was  Horace  Sears’s  Italian  villa 
“Haleiwa,”  perched  on  the  hill  just  east  of  First  Parish  Church  and  highly  visible 
in  an  era  when  land  was  largely  deforested  (see  page  4).  The  c.  1912  series  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  known  images.  Postmark  dates  are  included  if  applicable. 
WHS  welcomes  information  on  the  series  and  clues  about  the  missing  numbers. 

410  School  No.  4,  Kendal  Green  Mass. 

411  Baptist  Church,  Weston,  Mass 

412  Methodist  Church  Kendal  Green,  Mass 

413  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  organ  factory] 

414  Unknown 

415  School  St,  Weston  Mass. 

416  Store  and  Post  Office,  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  [Brodrick’s  Store] 

4 1 7  Central  Av.  Weston  Mass. 

418  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green  [1913] 
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419  Primary  and  Grammar  School 
[1914] 

420  B.+  M.  R.R.  Station,  Kendal 
Green  Mass. 

421  Cor  Church  St  and  North  Ave, 
Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1913] 

422  The  Square  [Town  Hall  and  First 
Parish  Church]  [1912]  [1912]  [1914] 

423  Town  Library,  Weston,  Mass 
[1912] 

424  High  School  Ball  Field 

425  High  School,  Weston,  Mass. 

426  Store  &  P.O.  [G.W.  Cutting  & 
Sons  general  store] 

427  First  Parish  Church,  Weston 
Mass.  [1912] 

428  Unknown 

429  B  &  M  Bridge  [next  to  Weston 
Station,  with  auto  and  carriage] 

430  B.+M.  R.R.  Station,  Weston 
Mass  [1913] 

431-435  Unknown 

436  First  Parish  Church,  Weston 
Mass  [different  view  from  427] 

437  Unknown 

438  H.S.  Sears  Res.  [1912] 

439  Central  Ave. 


This  excellent  photo  of  the  Methodist 
Church  on  North  Avenue  is  part  of  the 
400  series  of  postcards  and  dates 
about  1912.  The  Colonial  Revival 
building  was  demolished  in  1971. 


This  c.  1912  Real  Photo  Postcard  (#419)  shows  the  Primary  School  (now 
Brook  School  Building  B)  and  the  Grammar  School  that  was  torn  down  in 
the  early  1930s  to  make  way  for  a  new  high  school  (now  Building  C). 
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Kendal  Green  and  Drabbington  Lodge 

The  Drabbington  Lodge,  now  the  Sunrise  of  Weston,  hosted  guests  from  nearby 
Boston  and  across  the  country  in  its  early  20th  century  heyday.  They  played  golf, 
strolled  through  the  gardens  and  along  the  quiet  country  road  of  North  Avenue, 
and  bought  postcards,  which  were  also  sold  to  local  residents.  About  1912,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  at  least  six  black  and  white  printed  postcards  of  Drabbington  Lodge  was 
created  to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  resort  complex,  including  the  following  im¬ 
ages: 

View  Cottage  [now  153  North  Ave] 

View  Bungalow  and  Cottage  [now  153  and  147  North  Ave]  [1912] 

View  of  Lodge  from  Street  [now  the  Sunrise,  135  North  Ave] 

View  Stable  [no  longer  extant,  was  across  from  No.  135] 

View  Golf  Links,  First  Tee 

View  Lawn  Leading  from  Lodge  to  Cottage  [1914] 

In  later  years,  the  lodge  also  produced  advertising  postcards  and  views  of  interior 
rooms. 


DRABBINGTON  LODGE  WESTON  MASS. 


(Above)  This  postcard  of  the  stable  for  the  Drab¬ 
bington  Lodge  is  the  only  known  image  of  that 
building,  once  located  across  the  street  from  the 
lodge.  It  was  one  of  at  least  six  images  produced 
by  the  resort  in  the  early  1910s  showing  its  four 
buildings  and  the  surrounding  landscape. 


ft 


(Right)  Postcards  were  used  for  marketing.  The  yf/r**-#-  Jfr  6 

Drabbington  Lodge  sent  this  one  offering  a  room 

on  certain  dates  in  April  for  $15  including  golf  and  SPACt  COR  MtsSAOr  Ate .  , 

dancing. 
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P6610  North  Avenue.  Kendal  Green  Mass. 


The  series  of  sepia-toned  postcards  with  views  of  the  North  Avenue  area 
were  probably  sold  at  Drabbington  Lodge  and  Brodrick’s  general  store. 


A  few  years  later,  a  series  of  sepia-toned  Real  Photo  Postcards  (RPPCs)  was  pub¬ 
lished  focusing  on  the  Kendal  Green  neighborhood.  These  images  were  produced 
by  Underwood  and  Underwood  of  New  York  and  London,  a  company  established 
in  1882  by  two  photographers  and  specializing  in  stereo  views  and  postcards  un¬ 
til  1920.  First  Parish  Church  is  the  only  one  of  a  dozen  known  views  not  located 
in  Kendal  Green.  WHS  would  be  interested  in  any  information  about  the  missing 
numbers.  Dates  are  postmarks  of  cards  known  to  WHS. 

P6596  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1917] 

P6597  View  from  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1918,  with  hand 
written  notes  on  the  photo  pointing  out  the  local  landmarks] 

P6598  The  Babbling  Brook,  Kendal  Green 

P6599  View  of  Valley,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [reprinted  as  “Over  the  Valley”] 
P6603  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green,  Mass 
P6604  Brown’s  Pond,  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  [1915] 

P6607  Hastings  Organ  Factory,  Kendal  Green,  Mass 
P6608  From  the  Hill,  Weston,  Mass  [1918] 

P6609  From  Weston  Golf  Links,  Western  [sic],  Mass 
P66 1 0  North  Avenue,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1914] 

P661 1  Brown’s  Pond,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  (different  view  from  P6604)  [1915] 
[1916] 

P6613  Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Mass,  [later  reprinted] 

No  #  Hotel  Golf  Links,  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  [1914] 
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Make  Your  Own  Postcards 


In  the  early  1900s,  manufacturers  developed  photo  paper  with  pre-printed  post¬ 
card  backs,  making  it  easy  for  individuals  to  have  their  personal  photographs 
made  into  Real  Photo  Postcards  (RPPCs).  More  and  more  people  were  buying 
cameras,  including  the  new  Kodak  3A,  which  produced  a  postcard-size  negative. 
A  business  with  the  right  supplies  could  take  a  customer’s  photo  negative  of  any 
size  to  produce  a  single  postcard  or  any  number  of  RPPCs  of  the  same  image  for 
use  as  notecards,  invitations,  or  greeting  cards. 


"Make  your  own  ’’postcard  of  the  house  at  84  Wellesley  Street,  dated  1907. 


Collector  John  Sallay  has  an  excellent  example  showing  the  house  at  84  Welles¬ 
ley  Street.  On  the  front  is  written  “Our  Home  in  Weston”  and  on  the  reverse  side 
is  the  message,  dated  October  15,  1907,  “Dear  Emily,  This  is  the  first  picture  I 
took  with  my  camera.  We  are  having  lovely  weather.  Fleet.”  The  card  was  mailed 
to  Nova  Scotia. 

Anna  Cobum  Hastings,  wife  of  organ  factory  owner  Francis  Henry  Hastings, 
made  up  at  least  three  different  postcards  of  her  home  at  190  North  Avenue.  In 
1910,  she  used  a  Real  Photo  Postcard  (RPPC)  to  send  birthday  greetings  to  a 
friend  in  Weston.  In  1911,  she  sent  a  different  RPPC  to  a  friend  in  Beverly.  She 
must  have  used  these  cards  frequently,  because  in  1912  she  made  postcards  of  yet 
another  image  using  a  printing  rather  than  photographic  process.  On  the  back  of 
one  of  these  printed  postcards  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New  Jersey:  “1  do  not  for¬ 
get  this  is  your  birthday  but  I  have  only  time  to  send  you  loving  greetings.  .  .” 
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Weston  Historical  Society  also  has  a  copy  of  a 
Real  Photo  Postcard  of  five  houses  on  Brook 
Road,  with  this  message  from  Anna  Hastings  to 
Marshall  Cutting:  “Best  wishes  for  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.”  This  example  is 
dated  January  1911. 


(Above  and  center) 
Anna  Coburn  Hast¬ 
ings,  wife  of  Hastings 
organ  factory  owner 
Frances  Henry  Hast¬ 
ings,  had  these  two 
Real  Photo  Postcards 
produced  with  images 
of  her  house,  which 
still  stands  at  190 
North  Avenue.  She 
used  them  to  send 
short  greetings  for 
birthdays  and  other 
occasions. 


(Below)  Anna  Coburn 
Hastings  also  had  a 
postcard  made  featur¬ 
ing  the  five  Brook 
Road  houses  owned 
by  Hastings  and  her 
husband. 
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(Above)  The  own¬ 
ers  of  the  antique 
house  at  One 
Chestnut  Street 
made  up  a  number 
of  different  post¬ 
cards  of  their 
house. 

(Center)  In  1908, 
John  Lilly  created 
a  Real  Photo  Post¬ 
card  showing  his 
estate  mansion  on 
Merriam  Street 
(later  10  Cherry 
Brook  Rd,  now  de¬ 
molished)  and 
asked  the  recipient 
to  “ Put  this  in  the 
collection.  ’’ 

(Below)  This  Real 
Photo  Postcard  of  a 
children ’s  party 
includes  members 
of  the  Coburn  fam¬ 
ily. 


Although  Real 
Photo  Postcards 
(RPPCs)  were 
made  in  a  variety 
of  way’s,  they  hold 
one  feature  in 
common.  The 
tonalities  of  photos 
are  completely 
continuous  to  the 
eye,  producing  true 
greys.  In  printed 
images  the  grey 
areas  are  usually 
made  up  of  black 
dots  that  are 
spaced  to  create 
the  optical  illusion 
of  greys. 
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More  Weston  Postcard  Series 


At  least  three  other  series  of  Real  Photo  Postcards  were  produced  after  those  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  although  none  rivals  the  400  series  in  importance.  One  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  titles  written  by  hand  in  all  capital  letters  and  appearing  on  the  post¬ 
card  in  black.  The  titles  appear  to  have  been  scratched  onto  the  negatives.  There 
are  at  least  1 1  images  in  this  series  and  they  date  from  the  early  1920s. 

Central  Ave.  Weston,  Mass,  [now  Boston  Post  Road]  [1921] 

Town  Common,  Weston,  Mass. 

Town  Hall,  Weston,  Mass. 

Baptist  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

Weston  Flag  Pole  and  Memorial  Tablet 
Sears  Estate,  Weston,  Mass.  [1929] 

Fire  Station  and  Cutting  Store,  Weston,  Mass.  [1921] 

Golden  Ball  Tavern,  Weston,  Mass. 

North  Ave.,  Kendal  Green,  Mass  [1921] 

Cor.  Conant  Road  +  North  Ave.,  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  [1923] 


This  Real  Photo 
Postcard  of  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Sears  mansion 
and  gardens  is  one  of 
a  series  produced  in 
the  early  1920s.  They 
can  be  identified  by 
the  inscriptions 
scratched  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  black. 


White  Border  Cards 

Beginning  about  1913,  as  German  cards  became  more  expensive  and  later 
impossible  to  import,  American  printers  began  manufacturing  postcards  in 
greater  numbers.  Most  postcards  were  printed  on  large  sheets  to  save  on  cost,  and 
the  paper  was  cut  down  to  size  afterwards.  To  produce  cards  with  images  that 
“bleed”  off  the  card,  the  printing  image  must  be  larger  than  the  card;  and  the 
narrow  bands  of  excess  image  between  them  must  be  carefully  trimmed  off. 
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American  publishers  favored  the  use  of  white  borders,  which  needed  to  be  cut 
apart  but  not  trimmed.  A  white  border  was  more  forgiving  because  small  cutting 
eiTors  affected  only  the  blank  border  and  not  the  image  itself.  Ink  shortages  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  further  encouraged  this  trend.  Even  when  ink  supplies  were 
revived  the  cost-saving  advantages  of  this  procedure  in  materials  and  labor 
ensured  its  popularity  among  printers. 

While  many  cards  have  white  borders,  a  certain  subset,  produced  in  the  1920s 
and  into  the  30s,  are  known  as  “White  Border  Cards”  because  of  their  distinctive 
style.  Weston  has  a  handsome  series  of  ten  White  Border  Cards  with  color  printed 
images,  produced  by  Ticknor  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  major  publisher  and  printer  of  a 
wide  variety  of  postcard  types.  The  company  was  headquartered  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge  and  operated  between  1908  and  1987.  These  cards  were  probably 
produced  not  long  after  St.  Julia  Church  was  completed  in  1921. 

114487  Drabbington  Lodge,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

114488  Public  Library,  Weston,  Mass. 

1 14489  Town  Hall  and  Green,  Weston,  Mass. 

114490  Sear’s  Residence  and  Gardens,  Weston,  Mass. 

114491  Country  Club  and  Tennis  Court,  Weston,  Mass.  [Weston  Golf 
Club] 

1 14492  Catholic  Church,  Weston,  Mass.  [St  Julia  Church] 

1 14493  First  Parish  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

114494  Hastings  Organ  Factory,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

1 14495  Horace  S.  Sears  Residence,  Weston,  Mass. 

114496  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Weston,  Mass,  [before 
1932  high  school] 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  WSSTON,  MASS 
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This  image  of  St.  Julia  Church  was  printed  in  color  and  is  part  of  at  least  ten 
Weston  images  produced  by  Ticknor  Brothers  Inc.  in  the  1920s. 


Later  Weston  Series 


White  caption  cards  (mid- 1920s) 

These  cards  have  hand-lettered  titles,  printed  in  white  in  all  capital  letters.  The 
handwriting  slants  backward.  The  stamp  space  is  marked  with  the  triangular 
“Defender”  logo 

Village  Green,  Weston,  Mass 

Colonial  Building,  Weston  Mass 

New  Baptist  Church,  Weston  Mass.  [1924] 

R.R.  Station,  Weston  Mass.  [Weston  Station] 

[untitled  but  similar — Cobum  House  and  Bam,  Church  St] 


This  image  of  the 
“Colonial  Build¬ 
ing”  at  582  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road 
shows  the  barn 
that  was  moved  in 
1921  from  its 
original  location 
at  No.  625  and 
converted  to 
shops. 


White  caption  cards  (T940st 
These  Real  Photo  Postcards  are  labeled 
with  white  handwritten  upper  and  lower 
case  letters. 

75  Weston,  Mass.  High  School 
83  Weston  Golf  Club,  Weston,  Mass. 

85  Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

[  1 942]  [pictured  at  left] 

86  Town  Hall,  Weston,  Mass  [1944] 
No.#  Public  Library,  Weston,  Mass. 

[1942] 


Real  Photo  Postcards  of  Weston  buildings  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  produced  into  the  mid-20th  century. 
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Published  by  Ora  K.  Sammet.  1940s  -  1950s 

In  the  1940s  and  50s,  Ora  K.  Sammet  produced  at  least  ten  Weston  views,  all 
printed  in  black-and-white  on  linen  textured  paper.  Mrs.  Sammet  is  listed  in 
1940s  directories  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Weston  Gift  Shop  at  452  Boston  Post 
Road. 

Town  Hall  and  Green,  Weston,  Mass. 

Methodist  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Mass.  [1950] 

St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  Weston,  Mass.  [1950]  [now  Church  of 
Christ  Scientists] 

Baptist  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 

Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass 

Weston  College,  Weston,  Mass.  [1947]  [1955] 

High  School,  Weston,  Mass.  [1951]  [now  Brook  School  Building  C] 
Library,  Weston,  Mass. 

St.  Julia’s  Church,  Weston,  Mass. 


In  the  mid-20th  cen¬ 
tury,  Ora  Sammet, 
proprietor  of  the 
Weston  Gift  Shop  on 
Boston  Post  Road, 
produced  this  post¬ 
card  of  Town  Hall. 
Notice  the  light  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  image 
was  printed  on  tex¬ 
tured  paper. 


“Photolux”  Published  by  American  Art  Postcard  Co..  Boston  Mass.  (1950’s) 

These  black-and-white  cards  have  titles  printed  in  all  capital  letters  at  the  top  of 
photograph. 

4859  The  Fire  Station,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

4860  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

4863  College  Hall,  Regis  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

4864  Town  Hall,  Weston,  Massachusetts  [1956] 

4865  St.  Julia’s  Church,  Weston,  Massachusetts  [1956] 

4866  Unitarian  Church,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

4867  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

4868  Weston  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
7506  Regis  College  Library,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
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(Above  left)  This 
mid- 2 Oth  century 
view  of  Weston 
Center  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Postcard 
Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  was  part 
of  a  series  of  at 
least  nine  Weston 
views. 


(Below  left) 
Harold  Stevens 
took  this  photo¬ 
graph  of  the 
1932  Weston 
High  School.  It 
is  one  of  five 
Real  Photo  Post¬ 
cards  (RPPCs) 
with  photo- 
graphs  taken  by 
Stevens. 


Postcards  made  from  photos  taken  by  Harold  Stevens  (unknown  date") 

These  are  Real  Photo  Postcards  (RPPCs)  with  titles  handwritten  with  all  capital 
letters.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  lettering  is  that  the  first  letter  of  each  word 
is  larger  than  the  others.  The  WHS  examples  were  given  to  the  Society  by  May 
Tozier  Stevens  in  1989.  She  recorded  the  name  of  the  photographer,  Harold 
Stevens,  on  the  back. 

High  School  Weston  Mass. 

Regis  College  Weston  Mass.  (2  different  views) 

Weston  College  Weston  Mass.  (2  different  views) 
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Many  post¬ 
cards  of  Regis 
College  were 
produced  over 
the  years  to 
sell  to  stu¬ 
dents  and 
parents. 


Postcards  of  Regis  College 

Regis  College  students  and  parents  were  a  ready  market  for  college  views,  in¬ 
cluding  landscapes  and  interior  and  exterior  views  of  buildings.  In  the  decades 
since  the  school’s  founding  in  1927,  postcards  have  been  issued  by  several  pub¬ 
lishers  in  series,  both  black-and-white  and  color.  Further  study  is  needed  to  cate¬ 
gorize  them. 

Yankee  Color  Corp..  ( 1960s  -  1970s) 

Weston  Town  Hall,  Weston  Massachusetts 
College  Hall,  Regis  College,  Weston  Massachusetts 
Interchange  of  Mass.  Pike  and  Rte.  128,  Weston  Massachusetts 
Aerial  view  of  Regis  College  (copyright  1964) 

Cardinal  Spellman  Philatelic  Museum  (copyright  1964) 

Regis  College  (copyright  1964) 

Golden  Ball  Tavern  (copyright  1971) 

Tichnor  Brothers.  “Lusterchrome”  (T970s) 

Decades  after  publishing  the  White  Border  Cards,  Ticknor  Brothers  published 
several  “Lusterchrome”  color  postcards  of  Weston,  including  the  Town  Hall 
[postmark  1970],  Golden  Ball  Tavern  [copyright  1973],  Golden  Ball  Tavern  bam 
[copyright  1973],  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  and  Village  Book  Stall. 

Merrimack  Post  Card,  West  Suffield.  Conn. 

These  include  the  following  black-and-white  images:  Town  Hall,  Public  Library, 
Post  Office  [Colpitts  Rd],  Jones  House  [now  known  as  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern] 
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Eloise  Kenney  is  pictured  here  in  front  of 
her  house  in  Templeton,  Massachusetts, 
in  early  2015. 


Eloise  Kenney  Donates  Family  Collection  to 
Weston  Historical  Society 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  2015,  Weston  Historical  Society 
received  a  large  gift  of  photographs,  objects,  and  memorabilia  relating  to  the 
Jones,  Kenney,  Perry,  Stimpson,  Brotchie,  and  Cutting  families.  The  donor,  Eloise 
Kenney,  is  related  to  all  these  prominent  Weston  families  and  has  served  as 
custodian  of  materials  saved  by  generations  of  her  relatives.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  I  have  been  consulting  Eloise.  She  has  cheerfully  and  patiently  explained 
family  relationships  and  answered  questions  about  the  “Jones  House”  (now 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  the  school  furniture  factory  on  Crescent  Street,  and  many 
other  topics.  She  made  many  trips  from  her  home  in  Templeton  to  show  me 
images  later  featured  in  my  book,  Farm  Town  to  Suburb  and  the  Society’s  300,h 
exhibition  The  Farmers’  Precinct.  The  Society  is  deeply  grateful  to  Eloise  for  this 
generous  donation  and  for  her  invaluable  help  in  viewing  the  history  of  Weston 
through  the  lens  of  her  family. 

The  following  article  is  adopted  from  two  interviews  with  Eloise  in  her  home  in 
Templeton,  Massachusetts,  before  the  sale  of  the  mid-19th  century  family  home  in 
2015  and  her  move  to  Brookhaven  in  Lexington. 

“I  never  really  considered  myself  the  family  historian.  My  aunt  Elizabeth  Kenney 
was  responsible  for  doing  much  of  the  research  and  collecting  the  memorabilia.  I 
merely  ended  up  with  the  collection.  As  various  family  homes  were  closed  and 
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sold,  much  of  the  materials  were  brought  to  Templeton,  where  my  parents  were 
living  and  where  there  was  lots  of  room.  Eventually  all  of  the  family  homes  in 
Weston  were  sold,  and  the  Templeton  house  was  chock  full  of  memorabilia! 

“My  Grandmother  Kenney  must  have  been  a  ‘saver,’  as  we  found  grade  school 
pictures,  report  cards  of  Uncle  Bill  and  Aunt  Elizabeth,  and  an  essay  written  by 
my  father  when  he  was  in  eighth  grade.  My  Grandfather  Kenney  loved  taking 
pictures,  and  I  think  that  he  never  threw  one  away.  There  were  glass  plate 
negatives  and  blueprints  as  well  as  regular  photos  from  the  time  the  children 
were  little.  They  had  saved  pictures  of  several  Friendly  Society  productions  and 
programs  of  various  Weston  events. 

“Much  of  the  George  Cutting  memorabilia  came  from  the  Jones  aunts,  who  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  Their  mother  was  Sarah  Cutting, 
who  married  Theodore  Jones.  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  George  Cutting,  Sr.,  and 
she  died  when  her  daughters,  Ellen  and  Alice  were  very  young.  When  the  old 
Cutting  house,  which  stood  where  the  old  library  is  now,  was  moved,  all  of  the 
remaining  Cuttings  who  were  living  there  moved  in  with  Theodore  Jones,  and  I 
imagine  lots  of  the  Cutting  memorabilia  came  with  them. 

“The  other  Cutting  family  had  lived  on  Lexington  Street.  John  Warren  Cutting's 
daughter,  Emily,  married  Oliver  Kenney.  They  lived  and  brought  up  their  family 


One  of  the  treasures  in  the  Kenney  collection  is  this  photograph  of  21  Cres¬ 
cent  Street,  taken  by  the  Howes  Brothers,  itinerant  photographers,  in  1898. 
The  Society  has  other  fine  examples  of  the  brothers  ’work. 
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illustration  of  improve 
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Another  item  donated  to  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  by  Eloise  Kenney  is  this  cata¬ 
logue  of  school  furniture.  The  desks  and 
chairs  were  manufactured  in  a  small  mill 
on  the  Perry  property  on  Crescent  Street. 


I®! 


'.a; 


Henry,  was  my  mother's  father.  My  mother 
generation,  hence  I  ended  up  with  the  Perry 


on  School  Street.  One  of  their  sons, 
Charles,  was  my  Grandfather 
Kenney.  Much  of  the  memorabilia 
from  that  Cutting  family  ended  up 
with  my  grandfather. 

“The  Perry  memorabilia  came  from 
my  mother's  side  of  the  family.  My 
great-grandfather  David  Perry  came 
to  Weston  from  Fitzwilliam,  NH,  in 
1865,  after  being  the  innkeeper  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  Inn  for  20  years  He 
settled  on  Crescent  Street  with  his 
family.  One  of  his  sons  was  George 
S.  Perry,  who  had  a  successful 
school  supply  business.  Some  of  the 
school  desks  and  chairs  that  he  sold 
were  manufactured  in  a  small  mill 
on  Crescent  Street.  David's  son, 
was  the  last  remaining  member  of  her 
memorabilia.” 


Question:  How  are  you  related  to  the  Kenney,  Cutting,  Stimpson,  Perry  and 
Brotchie  families? 


Father’s  side 


Father:  Frederick  Stimpson  Kenney  (his  siblings  were  Wm.  Oliver  Kenney, 
Elizabeth  Cutting  Kenney,  Frederick  Stimpson  Kenney,  Winthrop  Warren  Ken¬ 
ney,  and  Horace  Sears  Kenney.  They  lived  at  315  Boston  Post  Road  (now  12 
Hemlock  Rd).  FSK  never  threw  anything  away. 

Grandfather  (Father’s  Father):  Charles  Cutting  Kenney 

Grandmother  (Father’s  Mother):  Clara  Stimpson  [Kenney].  Her  brother  was 
Charles  Stimpson,  an  engineer  in  Weston  for  years.  His  son  was  Chas.  Stimpson 
Jr. 
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Great  grandfather  (Grandfather’s  Father)  Oliver  Nutter  Kenney,  owner  of  chair 
factory 

Great  grandfather  (Grandmother’s  Father):  Wm.  Stimpson,  killed  in  Civil  War 

Great  grandmother  (Grandmother’s  Mother):  Harriet  Cutting  [Stimpson].  Her 
brother  was  George  W.  Cutting  Jr.,  proprietor  of  G.W.  Cutting  &  Sons  general 
store.  They  grew  up  in  the  house  that  was  located  where  the  Old  Library  is  today. 
Harriet’s  husband  Wm  Stimpson  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  She  had  two  small 
children,  Clara  and  Charles  H.  Stimpson.  Her  neighbor,  Theodore  Jones,  was  a 
widower  with  two  little  girls  (Alice  and  Ellen/  “Nellie”)  to  bring  up.  Harriet  went 
to  live  in  the  Jones  House  (now  Josiah  Smith  Tavern)  and  her  children  grew  up 
with  the  Jones  sisters. 


The  following  people  lived  at  the  Jones  House,  now  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern,  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  (Numbered  1-6  from  left  to  right  in 
the  photo  above): 


Theodore  Jones  (widower)  (5) 

Theodore’s  two  daughters,  Alice  and  Ellen/ “Nellie”  (6  and  2) 
John  Jones  (Theodore’s  brother,  probably  a  bachelor)  (4) 
Harriet  Cutting  Stimpson  (widow)  (3) 

Harriet’s  children,  Clara  and  Charles  H.  Stimpson  (not  shown) 
Emma  Cutting  (sister  of  G.  W.  Cutting  Jr.)  (1) 
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Mother’s  side 


RIVERSIDE  RECREATION  GROUNDS. 

INTRODUCTORY  TICKET  FOR 

itir. . 

(ffctnber  of . 

Good  onlv . . . uy.ii. 


Mother:  Marion  Perry  [Kenney].  Her  siblings 
were  Louise  Perry  [Brotchie]  and  David  Perry. 
[David  Perry’s  son,  David  Jr,  had  the  house  on 
Maple  Rd  with  Eloise] 


THIS  TICKET  entitles  the  above  gentleman 
TO  the  use  op  the  following 


Swimming  Pool  O 

Tennis  Courts  O 

Running  Track  O 

Athletic  Fields  mid  General  Dressing  Rooms,  o 

Restaurant .  O 

EXTRA  CHARGES: 

Canoes  or  Row  Boats,  20c.  per  houi  Q 

Bowling,  10c.  per  string  O 

Pool  or  Billiards,  5c.  per  cue  O 

Single  Dressing  Room,  10c.  . O 

Bathing  Suits,  10c.  O 

Bath  Towels,  3c.  and  5c.  O 

Tennis  Rackets,  10c. . Q 

Gentieman  Guest,  25c.  O 


Grandfather  (Mother’s  Father):  Henry  Perry. 
His  brother  was  George  S.  Perry,  owner  of  the 
chair  factory  (along  with  the  Kenneys-  see 
Farm  Town  to  Suburb) 

Grandmother  (Mother’s  Mother):  Mary  Eloise 
Drew  (from  Maine) 

Great-grandfather  (Grandfather’s  father): 
David  Perry,  came  to  Weston  from  Fitzwilliam, 
NH. 


TENNIS  BALLS  AND  SHOES  FOR  SALE. 

the  price  of  rtrr  conditions  on 

THIS  TICKET  is  cu  l/encs.  revesse  >sf. 


Weston  high  School. 

Monthly  Report  for  tbe  School  Year  19  19  Or>U 
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Principal. 


( Top  left)  1901  introductory  ticket 
showing  the  facilities  at  Riverside 
Recreation  Grounds  ( see  page  16). 
(Bottom  left)  Eloise  Kenney  and  her 
brother  Frederick  S.  ‘Rick”  Kenney 
Jr.  in  1938.  (Above)  Report  card  for 
William  Kenney,  1901-02. 
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One  Hundred  Years  Ago:  1915 

From  the  pages  of  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune 

January  15.  The  storms  and  bad  traveling  of  the  past  week  severely  affected  the 
public  school.  Dull  horses  and  dangerous  automobiling.  .  .  resulted  in  delays  in 
transporting  of  the  children,  some  of  the  barges  not  arriving  until  nearly  noon.  .  .  . 

In  a  one-sided  game  on  Winsor’s  Pond  Saturday  afternoon  the  Weston  Jrs.  de¬ 
feated  the  Wayland  Grammar  School  at  hockey,  11  to  0.  The  ice  was  not  in  very 
good  condition  and  it  handicapped  the  teams  considerably.  .  . 

Waldo  Zoller  of  Wayland  has  been  sued  for  $1000  in  an  action  of  contract  by  Al¬ 
vin  L.  Dudley  of  Weston.  .  .  It  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  failed  to  carry  out  a 
certain  agreement  relative  to  the  pasturing  of  eleven  cows. 

January  22.  Alfred  L.  Cutting  Esq.  was  awarded  a  first  prize  on  Black  Bantam 
R.C.  hens  at  the  Lynn  Poultry  Show. 

January  29.  A  small  dog  was  the  cause  of  an  auto  skidding  and  breaking  the 
window  and  sash  out  of  B.R.  Parker’s  store  window  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Nauss  of 
Chestnut  Hill  was  out  riding  with  his  pet  dog.  Thinking  that  the  animal  was  cold 
and  needing  more  robes  about  him  Mr.  Nauss  was  endeavoring  to  cover  the  dog 
up,  when  the  auto  began  to  skid.  In  trying  to  avoid  striking  a  milk  wagon,  the 
auto  broke  the  post  off  short,  liberating  the  horse,  which  ran  up  the  sidewalk  and 
was  captured  later  without  doing  any  damage.  .  .  . 

February  19.  The  first  case  of  the  dread  hoof  and  mouth  disease  in  Weston  was 
discovered  early  in  the  week  at  the  Merriam  farm  on  Merriam  street.  The  symp¬ 
toms  were  detected  in  only  one  of  two  of  the  herd  at  first,  but  the  disease  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  entire  herd  of  50  cattle  and  several  hogs  are  to  be 
slaughtered  by  agents  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Weston  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  Kenny  [sic]  Bros,  chair  factory,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  located  on  the  Perry  estate  on  Crescent  street  [sic].  The  property 
has  been  leased  on  five  year  terms  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  term 
Mr.  Perry  does  not  care  to  renew  the  lease. 

Arguing  that  sweet  cider  should  be  drank  [sic]  within  24  hours  of  its  manufacture 
and  that  Sunday  automobile  parties  enjoy  stopping  at  a  cider  mill  to  get  a  jug  of 
it,  James  T.  Foote,  the  cider  manufacturer,  appeared  before  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legal  Affairs,  Thursday,  in  support  of  a  bill  to  make  it  lawful  to  sell 
sweet  cider  on  Sunday.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  J.  M.  Foster,  secretary  of  the 
National  Reform  Association. 
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Foote  s  Cider  Mill 
was  located  on 
North  Avenue  where 
Weston  Market  is 
today.  James  Foote 
advocated  for  his 
right  to  sell  cider  on 
Sundays.. 


Officer  Sliney’s  clothes  yard  was  visited  by  thieves  last  Wednesday  evening  and 
several  pieces  of  clothing  taken  from  the  line. 

“I  blame  the  use  of  cocaine  for  what  I  am  and  if  I  let  the  stuff  alone  I  know  that  I 
would  go  straight,”  said  Richard  C.  Wood,  alias  Walter  Collins,  the  man  .  ..  ar¬ 

raigned  before  Judge  Luce  yesterday  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  horse,  sleigh  and 
harness  and  two  fur  robes  from  Chief  of  Police  Patrick,  J.  McAuliffe,  of  whom  he 
hired  the  outfit. . . . 

February  26.  While  out  for  a  Sunday  stroll  Howard  Baxter  and  Edward  Tulis 
were  attacked  by  a  large  St.  Bernard  dog  .  .  .  .The  dog  then  disappeared  and  was 
not  located  until  late  on  Monday  in  Newton.  The  animal  belonged  to  a  Newton 
milk  dealer  and  was  at  once  killed  by  the  police,  the  head  being  sent  to  Harvard 
for  examination.  The  examination  showed  a  bad  case  of  rabies.  The  two  boys  will 
receive  the  Pasteur  treatment  at  Natick  from  the  State  Physician. 

March  12.  [In  response  to  the  nomination  of  a  male  candidate  to  challenge 
School  Committee  member  Carolyn  Burrage]  .  .  .  The  one  great  question  which 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  the  voters  is  the  School  Committee  question.  It  is 
heard  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places.  It  is  the  only  subject  for  conversation 
over  the  telephone.  The  women  are  as  divided  in  their  opinion  as  the  men,  and 
wives  are  defending  their  husbands’  views.  Those  who  have  no  husbands  are 
seeking  every  available  source  for  information  and  what  the  outcome  will  be  no 
one  can  tell.  The  first  women  to  respond  to  the  call  and  present  themselves  before 
the  Board  of  Registrars  as  fit  subjects  to  vote  upon  the  matter  appeared  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  .  .  It  is  estimated  that  over  100  women  voters  will  be  added 
to  the  list  by  tomorrow  evening. 

One  of  the  sure  signs  of  Spring  is  the  appearance  of  the  road  scraper  which  has 
been  busy  during  the  past  week  on  many  of  the  back  roads. 
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May  14.  The  Baptist  Sunday  school  is  planning  to  send  a  contribution  of  flowers 
to  the  Italian  Mission  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.  .  .  .  One  .  .  .  would  not  believe 
how  eager  the  little  Italian  children  are  for  the  commonest  of  our  wild  flowers. .  . 

June  4.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  has  had  a  private  hydrant  installed  within  five  hundred 
feet  of  his  house. 

June  11.  The  Suffrage  Rally  .  .  .  under  the  auspices  of  the  Weston  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  was  declared  by  all  who  attended  to  be  a  great  success.  .  .  One  of  Mrs. 
Park’s  very  forceful  sentences  was  this:  ‘If  a  voter,  next  fall,  votes  ‘No’  on  the 
suffrage  question,  he  will  be  declaring  either  that  he  believes  a  republican  form 
of  government  (government  by  the  people)  to  be  wrong,  or  else  that  he  believes 
that  women  should  not  be  recognized  as  people  but  should  continue  to  be,  as  they 
are  now,  classified  with  idiots,  criminals,  illiterates,  and  aliens.  .  .  .” 


The  first  suffrage 
rally  in  Weston  was 
held  in  June  1915. 
That  year,  more  than 
100  women  regis¬ 
tered  to  vote  in  town 
elections  when  Caro¬ 
lyn  Burrage,  the  first 
female  school  com¬ 
mittee  member,  was 
challenged  by  a  male 
candidate.  The  float 
shown  in  this  photo 
was  entered  in  the 
town’s  1913  Bicen¬ 
tennial  parade. 


Last  Sunday  a  black  snake,  that  measured  eight  feet  in  length,  was  shot  on  War¬ 
ren  Avenue. 

July  23.  The  authorities  of  Weston  wish  to  notify  the  citizens  that  it  is  State  law 
that  bicycles  must  not  be  ridden  on  the  sidewalks.  .  .  . 

July  30.  The  Selectmen,  through  A.G.  Cutting,  have  offered  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  person  giving  a  clue  which  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
the  reckless  driver  who  struck  and  killed  three  year  old  Hollis  Travers  on  Newton 
street  last  Friday. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor.  NEWTON  STREET,  The  Paradise  of  the  Speed  Merchant 
and  the  Joy-rider.  The  time  is  now  ripe  when  some  action  should  be  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reckless  driving  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  in  the  Town  of  Wes¬ 
ton.  As  I  am  a  resident  of  Newton  street  [sic],  I  refer  to  the  traffic  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  Street.lt  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  an  automobile  go  speeding  for  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  been  favored  with  a  sidewalk  as  they  have 
been  in  remote  sections  of  the  town,  and  are  compelled  to  walk  in  the  street,  such 
speed  is  outrageous.  /  After  the  sad  accident  which  occurred  today  (July  23)  it  is 
high  time  something  was  done,  not  a  year  hence,  but  now.  Either  have  a  police¬ 
man  on  a  motorcycle  limit  the  speed  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  (and  see  that  it  is 
enforced)  or  build  a  sidewalk  where  human  beings  have  a  fighting  chance  for 
their  lives./  Yours  for  safety,  Walter  Barton,  Newton  street,  Weston. 

Silver  Hill  seems  to  be  thriving.  A  new  railway  station  and  two  new  dwelling 
houses  there  recently  looks  like  prosperity. 

September  3.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jrs.  Esq.  with  his  wife,  son  and  two  daughters 
came  back  on  the  liner  Cretic  this  week.  Mr.  Fiske  himself  has  made  five  trips 
abroad  since  the  war  began  and  has  visited  practically  all  the  belligerent  and  neu¬ 
tral  nations.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs  Fiske  had  some  interesting  experiences  in  the  war 
zone,  being  quite  interested  in  hospital  work.  . .  . 

September  10.  Thomas  Cobum  of  Kendal  Green  supplies  a  large  two  horse 
barge  which  carries  to  and  from  school  the  pupils  from  Silver  Hill  and  vicinity. 

September  17.  Something  unusual  to  Weston  and  vicinity  is  the  sight  seen  at  the 
residence  of  Horace  Sears—  a  number  of  trees  hanging  full  with  apricots. 

The  jitney  buses  which  have  recently  commenced  to  run  regularly  between 
Waltham  and  Wayland  are  doing  a  thriving  business,  for  the  convenience  makes 
up  for  the  three  cents  extra  fare  and  causes  the  people  of  Weston  to  patronize 
them  to  a  great  extent. 

September  24.  The  street  at  the  centre  of  the  town  is  practically  completed  and 
the  contractor  has  now  begun  the  draining  of  the  new  park.  (See  pages  5-6) 

During  the  past  week  the  public  schools  have  closed  at  noon  on  two  days  because 
of  the  intense  heat,  which  made  study  impossible. 

October  1.  Remember  the  Grange  Fair  .  .  .  Among  other  attractions  there  will  be 
a  fine  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit,  a  display  of  preserves  and  jellies,  a  fancy  work 
table,  a  candy  table,  a  grab  bag  and  ringtoss,  and  cake  and  ice  cream  will  be  for 
sale.  Supper  will  be  served  at  6:30.  Although  the  primary  object  of  the  fair  is  to 
raise  money  for  the  Grange,  the  Grange  has  the  interest  of  the  townspeople  at 
heart,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Weston  will . .  .  visit  the  fair. 
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October  29.  At  the  Community  meeting  [of  the  Baptist  Church].  .  .  an  offering 
was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  ...  of  the  French  Wounded  Emergency  Fund.  .  .  . 
The  week  before  the  offering  was  for  the  Armenian  Refugees.  On  each  Sunday 
evening  during  the  series  a  collection  will  be  taken  for  some  noble  cause.  .  .  . 

November  12.  Weston  experienced  the  first  strike  in  its  history  last  Tuesday 
when  the  employees  of  the  Coal  Company  struck  for  higher  wages.  The  posi¬ 
tions,  however,  were  promptly  filled  and  the  work  proceeded  as  usual. 

November  26.  For  several  weeks  a  large  group  of  Weston  ladies  have  met  to 
work  for  the  French  wounded. 

December  10.  An  addition  to  both  the  work  and  the  pleasure  of  the  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  cooking  classes  is  the  recently  adopted  plan  of  serving  hot  soup  to  the 
school  children  at  noon.  .  .  . 

The  Chocotilicum  Camp-fire  of  the  High  School  wishes  to  announce  that  they 
have  for  sale  a  great  many  bars  of  sweet  chocolate.  .  .  [The  profit]  is  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  Belgian  babies.  .  .  . 
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What  Weston  Avoided 

A  Political  History  of  Weston 
from  the  Post- World-War  II  Years  to  the  Late  1990s 

by  Deborah  Ecker 

Author’s  note:  I  presume  to  write  about  this  period  because  our  family  lived  in 
Weston  for  47  years,  1957  to  1998,  and  I  participated  in  several  of  the  events 
described.  My  strong  interest  in  local  governments  in  general  explains  my  inter¬ 
est  in  issues  beyond  those  in  which  1  played  a  role.  During  the  1980s,  oral  histo¬ 
ries  were  recorded  of  residents  who  grew  up  in  Weston  during  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  At  that  time  1  hoped  those  conducting  the  histories  would 
also  capture  the  recollections  of  residents  who  had  been  active  in  policy  deci¬ 
sions  that  established  the  town's  direction  during  the  post- World  War  II  years. 
These  articles  are  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  those  participants  ’  ac¬ 
counts,  to  the  extent  that  town  records  permit. 

Currently  there  is  a  consensus  among  Weston  residents  of  a  high  level  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  town.  They  appreciate  the  extensive  conservation  holdings,  high- 
ranking  schools,  strong  property  values,  open  Town  Meetings,  and  Weston's  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  government.  Most  property  owners  chose  this  town  instead  of 
other  Boston  suburbs  because  of  these  assets,  even  when  it  meant  paying  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  housing  prices.  The  following  three  articles  record  what  I  consider  to 
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have  been  the  important  choices  citizens  made  during  the  years  following  World 
War  II,  when  Weston  transitioned  from  rural  community  to  suburb.  While  this 
could  well  be  chronicled  through  a  narrative  about  many  good  policy  decisions, 
it  struck  me  as  I  reviewed  Weston  Historical  Society >  documents  and  annual  Town 
Reports  that  in  many  instances,  when  Town  Meeting  members  were  presented 
with  choices,  they  managed  to  avoid  ones  that  could  have  led  to  very  different 
consequences. 

This  series  of  articles  addresses  three  major  choices  that  Town  Meeting  rejected: 

1.  Decentralized  schools 

2.  A  sewer  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 

3.  Proposition  2  1/2  restrictions 


What  Weston  Avoided:  Part  One 
Decentralized  Schools 

by  Deborah  Ecker 

Author’s  note:  In  1956,  Town  Meeting  was  asked  to  vote  on  whether  new  schools 
should  be  located  in  three  different  areas  of  town  or  one  central  location.  In  my 
opinion,  this  vote  established  the  character  of  Weston  as  we  know  it  today.  This 
Town  Meeting  took  place  the  year  before  our  family  moved  to  town.  This  account 
is  based  on  the  1956  Town  Report  and  official  documents.  The  decision  to  have  a 
centralized  school  system  meant  that  residents  would  have  a  sense  of  Weston  as 
one  unified  town  rather  than  a  coalition  of  south,  central,  and  north  side  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Parents  driving  their  children  to  after-school  play  times,  school  events, 
and  PTA  meetings  would  meet  and  get  to  know  each  other  wherever  they  lived 
throughout  the  town.  This  would  not  have  happened  if  the  town  had  been  divided 
into  three  separate  elementary  schools.  Townwide  friendships  are  important  be¬ 
cause  they  bring  a  unity  of  interest  to  Town  Meetings.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion,  but  voters  are  not  biased  by  their  geographical  location. 


U.S.  census  data  shows  a  steep  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of  Weston 
between  1940  and  1970,  followed  by 
almost  no  growth  after  1970. 
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Background 


In  1952,  the  Weston  School  Committee  predicted  that  three  additional  elementary 
schools  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  future  growth  in  the  school  population 
and  tentatively  decided  they  should  be  located  in  three  different  areas  of  town. 
Informal  options  were  obtained  for  the  “Jennings  land”  north  of  Glen  Road, 
owned  by  the  town,  and  on  a  site  of  about  ten  acres  lying  west  of  Merriam  Street 
near  Aberdeen  Road,  owned  by  Weston  College.  The  first  of  the  new  elementary 
schools,  Country,  was  built  in  the  center  and  opened  in  February  1955.  At  that 
time,  the  Brook  School  complex  was  also  an  elementary  school. 

In  a  report  of  1955,  School  Superintendent  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross  addressed  objec¬ 
tions  already  being  expressed  about  decentralization: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argument  that  decentralized  schools 
would  detract  from  the  wholeness  of  the  Town  is  a  myth.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  people  with  whom  one  can  maintain  active  acquaintanceship. 
An  unceasing  and  ever-larger  parade  to  the  center  of  Town  for  social  and  rec¬ 
reational  activities  could  result  in  the  deterioration  of  the  relationships  which 
we  cherish  and  seek  to  preserve.  .  .  .1  think  it  is  only  natural  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  loyalties  and  ties  would  contribute  to  and  strengthen  a  larger  cohesive¬ 
ness  within  the  Town.  . .  .  Decisions  taken  now  will  affect  the  whole  future  of 
Weston. 


Recommendation  to  Decentralize  Schools 

At  a  Special  Town  Meeting  on  May  14,  1956,  the  school  committee  requested 
authorization  to  prepare  plans  for  constructing,  equipping,  and  furnishing  three 
new  schools,  to  be  located  in  the  center,  south,  and  north  sides  of  Weston.  Town 
Meeting  voted  to  create  a  special  school  site  committee  of  seven  citizens  “to 
study  and  investigate  the  whole  matter  of  sites  for  new  public  school  buildings 
including  the  problem  of  centralization  or  decentralization  of  the  schools.” 
Committee  members  were  J.  Robert  Ayers,  chairman,  Arra  Avakian,  Ruth  Glover, 
Rudolph  Helgeson  Jr,  Robert  Hutchinson,  Marie  Sullivan,  and  Eugene  Hanson. 

The  special  site  committee  conferred  with  school  and  town  officials  and  retained 
Donaldson  Ray  McMullin  of  Weston  as  a  coordinating  consultant  to  review  cost 
estimates  and  potential  sites.  They  examined  1 1  different  locations  and  narrowed 
the  choice  to  three:  1)  27  acres  east  of  Merriam  Street  and  north  of  Fox  Chase 
Lane;  2)  25  acres  of  Jennings  land  north  of  Glen  Road  at  the  end  of  Gail  Road; 
and  3)  15  acres  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Highland  Streets.  If  the  centralized 
school  option  were  to  be  chosen,  they  recommended  the  schools  be  located  on  a 
parcel  of  25  acres  then  owned  by  the  town  and  slated  for  future  cemetery  devel¬ 
opment,  combined  with  about  52  acres  of  Harvard  University’s  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum  land  just  west  of  the  new  Country  School. 
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The  report  “Off  to  School  but  Where? ”  issued  October  1,  1956,  recommended 
acquiring  the  Merriam  Street  and  Pine  Street  parcels  and  proceeding  immediately 
with  plans  for  a  Merriam  Street  school  serving  the  north  side.  One  committee 
member,  Eugene  Hanson,  expressed  a  minority  view  against  decentralization.  A 
Special  Town  Meeting  was  called  for  November  19th. 

Town  officials  must  have  considered  the  vote  for  decentralization  to  be  “in  the 
bag.”  Besides  the  land-takings  having  the  support  of  the  school  committee  and 
special  site  committee,  the  planning  board  weighed  in  prior  to  Town  Meeting 
with  a  unanimous  report  endorsing  the  site  committee  recommendations. 

The  planning  board  report  explained  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  selectmen 
and  school  committee,  it  had  arranged  for  a  professional  town-planning  consult¬ 
ant,  Allen  Benjamin,  to  undertake  a  study  of  Weston’s  future  school  needs  and 
problems.  Benjamin  recommended  decentralized  schools  based  on  existing  zon¬ 
ing  laws  and  his  predictions  for  growth: 

...  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  4100  to  4500  dwellings,  or 
about  14,500  to  16,000  persons,  in  the  town  within  35-45  years.  There 
will  then  be  a  Town  considerably  more  than  twice  (240%)  the  number  of 
dwellings  and  people  than  there  were  in  1955.  Almost  one-half  (46%)  of 
this  total  growth  will  occur  within  the  next  10  years.  [Editor’s  note:  In 
2012,  Weston  had  11,608  residents  and  3,632  houses] 

A  summary  and  restatement  of 
Benjamin’s  report,  sent  to  each 
household  before  the  Special 
Town  Meeting,  asserted  that 
decentralized  schools  would 
accomplish  the  following: 

1)  better  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  town. 


2)  offer  convenient  centers  for 
neighborhood  non-school  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  recreation. 

3)  reduce  the  volume  of  bus 
and  other  school-generated 
traffic. 


Cover  of  the  1956  report  sent 
town  wide  and  including  po¬ 
tential  sites  for  new  schools 
on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
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4)  “avoid  possible  termination  of  the  Harvard  Arboretum  activity  and  the 
consequent  sale  and  residential  development  of  their  residual  land,  which 
is  considered  likely  if  the  most  logical  area  for  centralization  is  acquired 
(one-half  of  Harvard’s  holdings.)  The  decentralized  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  private  land  available  for  development 
by  about  thirty  acres,  if  the  most  favorable  sites  are  acquired.” 

Also  supporting  decentralization  was  the  “Crackerbarrel,’  an  unofficial  organiza¬ 
tion  made  up  of  citizens  interested  in  town  government.  Crackerbarrel  members 
discussed  the  upcoming  motion  at  one  of  their  Sunday  evening  meetings.  Four 
members  of  the  site  committee  attended  as  guests  and  presented  their  reasoning. 
Meeting  minutes  record  the  discussion: 

There  was  little  disagreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Site  Committee 
majority  report.  Some  points  brought  out  in  the  discussion  were  as  follows: 
The  taking  of  a  third  site  at  this  time  is  very  important  because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  price  of  land. 

A  hint  of  what  might  happen  at  Town  Meeting  is  evidenced  in  the  Crackerbarrel 
secretary's  note:  “There  was  a  feeling  among  those  present  that  there  should  be  a 
more  positive  attitude  about  the  advantages  of  decentralization.”  This  suggests 
more  rumblings  among  dissenting  residents  than  town  records  reveal,  given  that 
only  one  member  of  the  seven-member  Special  School  Site  Committee  had  voted 
in  opposition  to  decentralization. 


Country  School,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  &  Associates,  was 
the  first  of  the  new  post-war  elementary’  schools.  The  design  won 
the  prestigious  J.  Harleston  Parker  award  for  the  most  beautiful 
new  building  of  the  year  in  the  Boston  area.  (Photo  by  Gottscho- 
Schleisner.  Inc,  1955,  courtesy  of  Library  of  Congress) 
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Town  Meeting  Rejects  Recommendations 


It  took  two  Special  Town  Meetings  to  settle  the  issue.  The  first  took  place  on 
November  19,  1956.  The  Town  Crier  described  the  night  this  way: 

Both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town  Halls  were  filled.  Automobiles  were 
parked  all  over  the  center  of  Town.  A  light  on  the  desk  of  Moderator 
Francis  G.  Goodale  kept  flashing,  as  persons  in  the  other  room  called  for 
the  microphone.  Comments  and  arguments  were  brisk  throughout.  The 
issue  was  whether  to  have  all  Weston  elementary  schools  on  one  big 
college-like  campus,  or  spotted  in  various  neighborhood  localities  else¬ 
where  in  Town. 

J.  Robert  Ayers,  chairman  of  the  Special  School  Site  Committee,  made  a  motion 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  decentralizing  the  sites  of  its  future  elementary  schools. 
After  lengthy  discussion,  the  Ayers  motion  was  defeated  by  a  standing  vote  of 
399  against  and  363  for  decentralization,  a  margin  of  only  36  votes. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  November  29.  That  night,  an  overflow  crowd 
estimated  at  1,400  filled  the  high  school  (now  Field  School)  gymnasium  and 
cafeteria.  Eugene  Hanson,  the  single  member  of  the  Special  School  Site  Commit¬ 
tee  opposed  to  decentralization,  made  the  motion  “that  the  Town  continue  the 
policy  of  centralization  of  the  sites  of  its  elementary  public  schools.”  This  time 
the  vote  was  807  in  favor  and  559  against,  a  comfortable  margin  of  248  votes 
against  decentralization. 

Town  Meeting  then  unanimously  voted  to  appropriate  $60,000  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Harvard  University  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  School  Street  just 
west  of  Country  School,  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  a  new  elementary  school 
on  that  land,  and  to  commence  preliminary  planning  for  a  second  elementary 
school  on  the  same  land.  Woodland  School  opened  in  January  1960,  and  no  addi¬ 
tional  elementary  school  buildings  were  needed. 

The  final  vote  on  centralization  vs.  decentralization  made  the  Boston  newspapers, 
for  example,  the  Boston  Herald  of  November  30:  “Weston  citizens  voted  807  to 
559  last  night  to  build  a  new  elementary  school  in  a  central  location.  It  was  the 
biggest  town  meeting  turnout  in  the  town's  history  and  marked  the  first  time  a 
secret  ballot  was  used  in  the  voting.”  In  another  news  story,  the  unusual  secret 
ballot  was  explained  this  way: 

Mr.  Goodale  announced  he  was  going  to  call  for  a  secret  ballot  because  of  the 
heated  controversy  which  had  marked  the  issue.  Pointing  out  this  was  the 
first  time  in  his  memory  such  a  ballot  had  been  held  in  a  Weston  town  meet¬ 
ing,  he  said  that  since  Nov  19  he  had  received  a  number  of  calls  from  town 
meeting  members  who  expressed  concern  over  a  standing  vote.  Some  of 
them,  he  said,  told  him  they  were  fearful  their  votes  might  jeopardize  their 
jobs. 
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Site  plan  from  the  1956  report, 
showing  the  potential  school 
site  on  Merriam  Street  north  of 
Fox  Chase  Lane. 


Why  Did  Decentraliza¬ 
tion  Fail? 

We  can  only  speculate  on 
what  brought  voters  out  and 
caused  such  a  defeat  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  strongly  recommended 
by  the  town's  elected  officials. 
John  Glover,  chairman  of  the 
planning  board,  was  correct 
when  he  told  Town  Meeting 
attendees  that  their  vote 
“amounted  to  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  town  commit¬ 
tees.” 


The  “Off  to  School  but  Where? ’  report  listed  a  number  of  objections  to  decentral¬ 
ized  schools  and  attempted  to  address  them.  Regarding  “sectionalism,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  noted  that  concerns  about  sectional  rivalry  “can  be  neither  proved  nor  dis¬ 
proved,”  but  that  modem  educators  felt  such  rivalries  do  not  begin  until  junior 
high.  Regarding  “aesthetics,”  the  committee  argued  that  neighborhood  schools 
would  not  adversely  affect  property  values  of  surrounding  residences  and  that 
“many  people  are  anxious  to  move  to  a  neighborhood  near  a  school.”  Regarding 
curriculum,  the  committee  argued  that  part-time  school  activities  such  as  music, 
choir,  and  art  would  not  be  affected.  The  need  for  “parental  chauffeuring”  to 
schools  in  different  locations  would  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  many  children 
would  be  able  to  walk  or  bike  to  a  nearby  school.  It  appears  that  the  committee 
was  unable  to  allay  these  concerns. 

Author’s  note:  I  doubt  if  the  value  I  later  perceived  was  voiced  at  the  time:  that 
centralization  would  result  in  parents  getting  to  know  each  other,  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  a  one-town  attitude.  Instead,  my  guess  is  that  Weston 's  newcomers  wanted  to 
make  sure  there  would  not  be  one  school  district  that  would  have  the  reputation 
as  the  one  in  which  to  buy,  while  theirs  would  be  the  one  to  avoid.  Evidence  of 
this  possibility  came  from  realtors  who  advertised  land  and  houses  located  near 
the  border  with  Wellesley  as  being  in  a  prestigious  location.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
sons,  the  narrow  avoidance  of  decentralization  of  Weston's  schools  falls  into  my 
category  of  What  Weston  Avoided  in  becoming  the  attractive  town  it  is  today. 
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What  Weston  Avoided:  Part  Two 
A  Sewer  System 

by  Deborah  Ecker 


Author’s  note:  We  take  it  for  granted,  but  think  how  it  looks  to  a  visitor  driving 
west  on  Route  20,  coming  to  a  town  with  a  totally  different  look.  There  are  no 
commercial  properties  or  signs  lining  the  road,  no  apartment  buildings,  only  low- 
rise,  single  family  houses  on  tree-covered  lots.  It's  the  look  that  makes  Weston  the 
town  we  cherish.  This  visual  character  did  not  just  happen.  To  manage  growth 
after  World  War  II,  Weston  changed  its  zoning  bylaws  and  began  purchasing  con¬ 
servation  land.  This  article  is  about  another  way  Weston  retained  low  densi¬ 
ty — through  avoidance  of  a  central  sewer  system. 


The  Problem:  Pollution  in  the  Town  Center 

The  first  official  notice  about  pollution  in  the  Town  Center  was  in  1931,  when  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  recommended  to  the  Weston  Board 
of  Selectmen  that  an  engineering  investigation  be  made  for  a  sewage  system  in 
the  thickly  settled  parts  of  town.1  The  department  cited  wastes  from  the  McMa¬ 
nus  ice  cream  plant.  The  request  was  repeated  in  a  letter  of  1934. 

Not  until  the  1960s  did  the  first  of  three  successive  sewer  committees  begin  to  try 
to  correct  the  problem.  By  the  time  the  controversy  ended  decades  later,  in  1990, 
it  was  the  business  community — not  the  town — that  found  a  solution.  This  is  a 
summary  of  those  decades  of  studies  and  controversy. 

The  first  solution,  proposed  by  consultants  in  1964,  included  a  recommendation 
to  dispose  of  the  effluent  under  the  Town  Green.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed. 


First  Sewer  Committee  Recommendation  (1966) 

In  1965  the  Town  Moderator  appointed  the  first  of  three  sewer  committees,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Chairman  Wm.  R.  Dewey,  Robert  Long,  Dr.  David  Reid,  Edmund 
Walsh,  and  William  White.  The  February  1966  report  of  the  Special  Sewage 
Study  Committee,  mailed  townwide,  begins  by  citing  “the  critical  sewage  situa¬ 
tion  already  existing  in  the  town  center.”  Because  there  was  a  waiting  list  for 
connection  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC)  system  through 
Waltham,  the  committee  recommended  a  local  collection  system  and  treatment 
plant.  The  report  states:  “If  connection  with  Metropolitan,  either  direct  or  through 
Waltham,  had  the  same  availability  and  cost,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  would  have  recommended  this  course.” 
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The  proposed  treatment  system  would  handle  town  offices,  businesses  in  the 
town  center,  and  school  properties  south  of  the  by-pass.  The  challenge  was  find¬ 
ing  an  acceptable  location  for  the  wastewater  discharged  from  the  plant.  The  first 
proposed  disposal  area  was  located  in  the  Jericho  Town  Forest  just  north  of  the 
railroad  tracks  at  the  end  of  Warren  Avenue.  This  promptly  met  opposition,  of 
which  I  was  a  part. 

Dr.  William  Elliston  was  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Commission.  I  was  a 
Commission  member  and  also  on  the  board  of  the  Weston  League  of  Women 
Voters.  I  recall  Dr.  Elliston  tipping  me  off  about  the  undesirable  use  of  the  Town 
Forest,  because  contaminants  could  flow  from  the  disposal  site  into  the  marsh 
contiguous  with  Cherry  Brook.  He  was  distressed  that  Ms.  Alvah  Boynton,  who 
had  donated  the  proposed  site  to  the  town,  had  granted  permission  to  override 
restrictions  she  had  imposed  with  her  gift.2 

The  potential  for  contamination  was  serious  because  this  part  of  the  Town  Forest 
was  in  the  drainage  area  for  the  City  of  Cambridge  water  supply.  In  1884  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  had  authorized  Cambridge  to  take  water  from 
Hobbs  and  Stony  Brooks  and  their  tributaries,  with  the  result  that  a  large  part  of 
Weston  must  be  protected  from  pollution. 

In  looking  back,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  sewer  committee  would  even  consider  a 
Jericho  site  for  a  leaching  field.  Today  this  would  not  happen  because  the  forest 
has  been  officially  identified  within  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir  Drainage  Area.  A 
later  sewer  committee  report  shows  Cherry  Brook  only  1 000  feet  from  the  1 966 
proposed  disposal  site.  Even  earlier  sewer  committee  reports  had  statements  that 
any  disposal  area  had  to  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from  tributaries  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Water  Supply. 

Yet  E.W.  Ward,  of  Haley  and  Ward,  Inc.,  the  committee's  consulting  engineer,  in 
his  Report  on  Sewerage  wrote  “The  lands  presently  owned  by  the  Town  known 
as  Town  Forests  .  .  .  offer  an  area  suitably  removed  from  direct  discharge  into 
streams  leading  to  the  Stony  Brook  watershed  .  .  .  .”3  The  report  continues  “In 
our  opinion  an  adequate  and  suitable  area  is  available  at  this  location  for  disposal 
of  primary  treatment  plant  effluent  without  direct  discharge  to  any  water  course.” 

I  arranged  for  League  members  to  interview  Mr.  Ward.  The  following  quote  is 
from  notes  of  that  meeting: 

We  commented  that  it  seemed  to  us  that .  .  .  prospective  donors  of  land  to  the 
town  might  be  hesitant  to  do  so  in  view  of  what  happened  to  the  town  forest 
(if  a  sewage  bed  were  installed).  He  said  this  would  be  to  the  town’s  advan¬ 
tage.  If  he  were  in  a  position  to  advise  the  town  on  this  matter  he  would  tell 
them  to  not  take  any  land  as  a  gift  at  all.  It  ties  the  town’s  hands.  Then  they 
have  problems  like  this,  they  can’t  use  it  as  they  want  to.  Better  to  get  it  all 
developed,  he  said.  He  also  added  that  the  proposed  site  in  the  town  forest  is 
a  “dump.”  “You  can’t  stand  there  10  minutes,”  he  said,  “without  being  eaten 
alive  by  the  ants.”4 
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I  also  arranged  for  an  agent  from  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  in 
Acton  to  check  out  the  situation.  Three  League  members,  including  myself,  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  his  field  visit.  My  notes  record  that  he  could  see  why  the  csker 
would  have  been  considered  suitable,  but  in  his  opinion  there  was  too  much 
gravel.  The  site  would  allow  too  fast  a  run  off  for  proper  filtration,  and  there  was 
no  question  that  drainage  would  flow  through  the  adjoining  marsh  into  Cherry 
Brook.  We  walked  other  areas,  and  throughout  our  tour  the  agent  dug  borings. 

The  visit  ended  with  the  agent  suggesting  two  alternative  disposal  sites:  another 
Town  Forest  location  closer  to  Gun  Club  Lane  and  a  second  site  northwest  of  the 
abandoned  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  tracks,  between  Cobum  Road  and 
what  was  then  called  “the  dump.”  I  followed  up  by  inviting  Board  of  Selectmen 
chairman,  Bud  Koester,  to  look  at  the  alternative  sites.  My  notes  record  that  “Bud 
was  not  very  interested  in  the  Town  Forest  location  [we]  had  come  up  with  and 
when  he  stood  in  the  woods  at  the  dump  area  site  he  looked  up  and  said  ‘My  god. 
Phil  Cobum  lives  up  there.  He'd  have  a  fit.’”5 

The  Committee  gave  up  on  the  Town  Forest  site  because  of  what  had  become 
numerous  objections:  from  the  Town  Forest  Committee,  from  citizens  at  a  public 
hearing;  and  from  Ms.  Boynton,  who  reversed  her  earlier  approval  to  lift  restric¬ 
tions.  The  search  continued  for  an  acceptable  site  within  the  town  for  effluent 
disposal.  One  was  a  38-acre  site  on  Arnold  Arboretum  land,  where  effluent  was 
proposed  to  be  used  in  spray  irrigation.  The  state  Department  of  Health  turned 
down  that  idea. 

A  town  treatment  system  was  still  considered  preferable  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  joining  the  MDC  system.  During  the  next  few  years,  further  studies  were  also 
made  to  find  a  lower  cost  route  to  the  MDC  treatment  facility  in  Waltham. 


The  1966  sewer  com¬ 
mittee  report  included 
this  Haley  and  Ward 
plan  for  a  sewage  sys¬ 
tem  serving  the  com¬ 
mercial  center,  town 
buildings,  and  schools, 
with  a  disposal  area  in 
Jericho  Town  Forest. 
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Connection  to  MDC  System  Approved  at  Town  Meeting  (1971) 

In  1968,  Regis  College  contacted  the  selectmen  indicating  the  college’s  interest 
in  cooperating  on  the  issue  of  sewage  disposal.  This  changed  the  financial  calcu¬ 
lations,  because  Regis  gallonage  alone  was  double  the  maximum  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  worked  out  for  a  local  disposal  plan.  There  was  no  possibility  of  find¬ 
ing  an  area  within  the  town  large  enough  to  take  both.  With  Regis  College  finan¬ 
cial  participation  “it  became  clear  that  the  solution  to  the  Weston  sewage  problem 
was  joining  the  MDC  sewer  system.”6 

The  sewer  committee,  now  composed  of  Chairman  Wm.  R.  Dewey  Jr,  Edmund 
Walsh,  and  William  White,  issued  a  report  on  February  24,  1971,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation: 

In  view  of  the  continuing  need  for  sewerage  facilities  to  serve  the  center 
of  Town  (including  business  properties,  churches,  public  schools,  and 
other  public  buildings  and  community  buildings),  the  demonstrated  de¬ 
sire  of  Regis  College  for  extension  of  sewage  facilities  to  its  property  on 
Wellesley  Street,  and  the  probable  future  growth  of  requirements  from 
these  sources  as  well  as  new  property  development,  the  Sewer  Commit¬ 
tee  recommends:  THAT  THE  TOWN  CONSTRUCT  A  SEWERAGE 
SYSTEM  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
SEWER  SYSTEM  IN  WALTHAM  .... 

The  1971  report  cited  favorable  cost  considerations  from  having  one  large  cus¬ 
tomer  and  also  suggests  that  the  MDC  connection  would  allow  for  additional 
housing  options  in  Weston: 

With  the  increased  pressure  for  housing  and  suggested  multiple  housing 
units,  it  is  hardly  prudent  to  invest  in  a  small  local  sewer  system,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  would  be  nice  to  retain  the  “goodies”  in  sewage  effluent 
(nitrogen,  phosphates  and  trace  metals)  for  Weston  Forest  land  benefits. 

The  MDC  connection  would  be  to  the  South  Charles  Relief  Sewer  of  the  MDC 
on  Prospect  Street  in  Waltham.  The  1971  Town  Meeting  approved  the  town's  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District  and  approved  all  war¬ 
rant  articles  required  for  implementation. 

Complications  arose.  The 
federal  government  issued  a 
ruling  that  there  could  be  no 
more  connections  until  the 
district's  disposal  system  into 
Boston  Harbor  was  up¬ 
graded. 


The  extensive  wetlands  south 
of  Boston  Post  Road  in  the 
town  center  are  shown  here 
on  the  current  GIS  map. 
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New  Sewer  Committee  Formed  to  Proceed  with 
MDC  Connection  (1976) 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  ruling  prohibiting  new  MDC  connections  had  been  lifted. 
A  new  sewer  committee  was  appointed,  with  George  Bates,  chairman;  Richard 
Albrecht;  and  Mary  Sullivan.  In  an  interview  for  this  article,  Bates  noted  “our 
mandate  from  the  selectmen  was  to  cany  out  the  1971  Town  Meeting  vote  to 
connect  to  the  MDC  system.” 

The  next  Report  of  the  Sewer  Committee,  dated  April  14,  1976,  recommended 
that  Weston  connect  to  the  Waltham  system  at  the  newly  expanded  facility  near 
Bear  Hill,  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  route.  The  report  noted  that  90%  of  the 
cost  would  be  reimbursed  by  federal  and  state  governments.  Regis  College  would 
participate  and  share  costs.  The  system  would  serve  the  town  center,  elementary 
schools,  Regis,  and  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  report  noted  extensive 
Board  of  Health  tests  in  the  center  showing  “serious  pollution  of  the  brooks  flow¬ 
ing  from  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Boston  Post  Road.” 

The  1976  May  Town  Meeting  again  approved  connecting  to  the  MDC,  this  time 
via  the  less  expensive  Bear  Hill  route. 

Opposition  Grows 

Because  state  and  federal  guidelines  for  obtaining  grants  required  that  communi¬ 
ties  retain  a  professional  consultant  to  develop  the  required  data,  the  sewer  com¬ 
mittee  hired  the  engineering  firm  Camp  Dresser  McKee  (CDM).  That  summer, 
CDM  sampled  town  ponds  and  watercourses  and  found  that  contamination  prob¬ 
lems  were  confined  to  the  town  center.  The  report  evaluated  existing  disposal 
systems  at  the  schools  and  concluded  that  some  would  experience  problems  in 
the  next  five  to  1 5  years  because  of  poor  soil  conditions.  CDM  evaluated  various 
solutions  including  an  in-town  septic  tank  system  to  serve  the  commercial  dis¬ 
trict,  with  effluent  discharged  through  leaching  chambers  on  land  near  the  end  of 
Golden  Ball  Road.  A  similar  system  would  serve  Brook  School  and  also  Field 
School  when  necessary. 

The  CDM  analysis  found  that  the  two  best  alternatives,  the  MDC  connection  and 
the  in-town  system,  were  about  equal  in  cost  if  federal  aid  were  not  considered. 
They  pointed  to  advantages  of  an  in-town  system  (local  control  over  future  fees, 
cost  effectiveness)  while  also  concluding  that  the  MDC  connection  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  long-term  solution  for  present  and  future  sewage  disposal  needs.7 

Although  connection  to  the  MDC  system  had  twice  been  approved,  at  Town 
Meetings  in  1971  and  1976,  opposition  was  gaining  strength.  A  letter  from  Doug¬ 
las  Henderson  to  Environmental  Protection  Agency  administrator  John  McGlen- 
non  on  December  21,  1976,  begins  as  follows: 
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I  am  spokesperson  for  an  unofficial  group,  comprising  a  significant  number 
of  citizens  of  the  Town  of  Weston.  This  group  came  together  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  acceptable  alternatives  could  be  found  to  the  town’s  wastewa¬ 
ter  disposal  problem,  other  than  joining  the  MDC  sewer  system.  In  October 
we  gathered  637  signatures  of  Weston  voters  to  a  petition  to  place  this  prob¬ 
lem  before  a  special  town  meeting.8 

According  to  Henderson,  public  meetings  that  November  were  well  attended, 
with  residents  unanimously  favoring  the  local  solution:  “No  one  spoke  or  wrote 
in  favor  of  the  MDC  connection,  and  many  expressed  direct  opposition  to  it.” 


The  Fourth  Sewer  Committee  Report  (December  24, 1976) 

A  Special  Town  Meeting  was  scheduled  for  January  10,  1977.  Prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  sewer  committee  issued  another  report  with  this  statement  of  purpose: 

Since  almost  six  years  have  passed  since  the  Town  originally  voted  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  MDC  and  since  the  subject  of  sewage  has  become  so  controver¬ 
sial,  the  Sewer  Committee  decided  it  would  be  best  to  open  the  whole  subject 
for  a  new  vote.  Hopefully  the  Sewer  Committee  will  receive  clear  instruc¬ 
tions  so  it  can  proceed  with  its  work  or  be  discharged.  This  subject  has  been 
studied  for  12  years  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Town  of  $120,000  to  date.  It  is  time 
for  a  decision. 

The  committee  recommended  proceeding  with  the  MDC  connection  provided 
that  capacity  be  reduced  by  decreasing  pipe  size  from  12  to  8  inches.  The  purpose 
of  this  limitation  was  “to  assure  the  Town  that  this  system  will  not  provide  an 
excessive  reserve  capacity  which  might  stimulate  unwanted  growth.”9  The  com¬ 
mittee  considered  the  MDC  option  more  cost  effective  than  a  local  system  given 
the  availability  of  substantial  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  report  lists  eight  immediate  consequences  of  doing  nothing,  including  the 
concern  that  “several  businesses  in  the  Town  Center  could  be  closed  because  they 
are  polluting  the  streams  .  .  .  since  no  private  solution  seems  possible.”  Brook, 
Country,  and  Woodland  Schools  might  not  be  able  to  extend  the  life  of  their  sys¬ 
tems.  Brook  School  could  not  be  converted  to  provide  elderly  housing.  Also  the 
town  would  lose  the  opportunity  to  construct  a  disposal  system  with  up  to  90%  of 
the  cost  paid  for  by  government. 


Town  Meeting  Defeats  the  MDC  Sewer  Connection 

In  advance  of  the  January  Special  Town  Meeting,  Douglas  Henderson  and  Hugo 
Uyterhoeven  issued  an  “Open  Letter  to  the  Residents  of  Weston  on  the  Sewer 
Issue.”  The  letter  asserted:  “the  MDC  sewer  connection  is  likely  to  produce  ma¬ 
jor  development  consequences  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  poses 
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Health  officials  say  sewer  is  needed 


“Yon  really  don’t  want  the  retail  center  to  smell  like  an  outhouse,”  Ingeborg 

Uhlir  said  moxavfvcv  navies 


Weston ’s  commer¬ 
cial  district  is  lo¬ 
cated  between  ledge 
outcrops  on  the 
north  side  of  Boston 
Post  Road  and  wet¬ 
lands  to  the  south, 
making  the  use  of 
septic  tanks  and 
leaching  field  sys¬ 
tems  infeasible  in 
most  cases.  (Weston 
Town  Crier,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1990) 


not  a  technical  nor  economic,  but  a  political  decision  concerning  land  use  and 
growth.”10  The  letter  made  a  further  powerful  political  statement: 

Many  Weston  residents  feel  that  the  proposed  MDC  sewer  connection  with 
its  enormous  excess  capacity  will  create  unstoppable  pressures  toward  un¬ 
wanted  development.  It  removes  sewage  disposal  problems  for  marginal 
land.  It  permits  more  intensive  construction  by  eliminating  capacity  con¬ 
straints  of  subsurface  disposal  sites.  It  destroys  our  most  powerful  natural 
and  legal  defense,  as  well  as  justification,  for  low-density  zoning.  It  creates, 
by  raising  land  values,  an  irresistible  economic  incentive  for  more  intensive 
development  of  Weston's  remaining  open  land.  Sewers  and  development  go 
hand  in  hand  .  .  .Those  of  us  who  wish  to  preserve  and  maintain  Weston's 
current  character  feel  that  to  defeat  the  MDC  sewer  connection  is  the  surest 
and  safest  way  to  avoid  its  likely  undesirable  land  use  consequences. 

The  1977  Special  Town  Meeting  rescinded  the  1976  vote  for  the  MDC  connec¬ 
tion,  voting  instead  for  the  in-town  system  described  by  CDM.11  The  final  vote, 
subject  to  an  amendment  requiring  that  federal  funding  be  obtained,  was  689  in 
favor  of  a  local  system  and  159  opposed. 

Subsequently,  sewer  committee  members  Richard  Albrecht  and  Mary  Sullivan 
resigned  and  Susan  Dumaine  and  Doug  Henderson  were  appointed  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancies.  George  Bates  remained  as  chairman. 
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Search  for  a  Leaching  Field  Site 

Later  in  1977  it  was  determined  that  the  proposed  Golden  Ball  Road  location  for 
the  leaching  field  was  not  suitable  due  to  high  ground  water  levels.  The  sewer 
committee  asked  CDM  to  evaluate  alternate  sites.  The  search  continued  without 
success  until  1980,  when  a  promising  site  was  found  on  town-owned  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Merriam  Street. 

Detailed  hydrogeological  testing  was  performed  on  the  Merriam  Street  site,  with 
favorable  results  obtained  in  1982.  These  results  were  submitted  to  the  state  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  site  as  a  leaching  field.  The  Clean  Water  Act  required  addi¬ 
tional  testing  and  review  by  the  state.  For  several  years  the  state  continued  to  re¬ 
view  the  site  and  request  additional  information.  It  became  increasingly  unlikely 
that  state  officials  would  approve  the  site  unless  a  treatment  plant  was  added  to 
the  plan,  since  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prove  conclusively  that  pollu¬ 
tion  from  the  site  would  not  flow  into  the  Cambridge  watershed,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  heavy  rainfall  and  high  water  tables.12 

In  the  meantime,  business  owners  in  the  center  looked  for  alternatives.  Victor 
Pesek,  a  Weston  resident  and  engineer,  proposed  updated  holding  tanks  to  replace 
the  supermarket  holding  tank,  which  had  been  installed  in  1966,  and  to  replace 
cesspools  and  tanks  on  the  north  side  of  Boston  Post  Road.  The  tanks  were  re¬ 
placed. 


Showdown  over  Holding  Tanks 

The  sewer  committee  consulted  with  town  officials,  property  owners,  and  resi¬ 
dents  and,  in  1986,  recommended  against  construction  of  an  in-town  system  as 
previously  voted.  The  reasons  included  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  leach¬ 
ing  field,  the  increased  cost  of  adding  a  treatment  plant,  and  the  fact  that  the  town 
was  no  longer  eligible  for  federal  and  state  aid.  The  sewer  committee  felt  that, 
until  such  time  as  a  sewage  disposal  system  including  a  treatment  plant  might  be 
built,  the  use  of  “properly  constructed  holding  tanks  when  necessary  should  be  an 
acceptable  alternative.”13 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Weston  Board  of  Health,  chaired  by  Henry  Brown, 
became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  use  of  holding  tanks.  In  an  effort  to 
pressure  the  town  to  find  a  long-term  solution,  the  board  took  the  position  that  it 
would  not  approve  any  new  or  replacement  holding  tanks. 

The  Weston  Town  Crier  covered  the  issue  in  a  January  14,  1988,  front  page  arti¬ 
cle  headlined  “Showdown  coming  on  holding  tanks?”  Selectmen  board  chainnan 
Richard  Murray  was  reported  as  saying  he  had  “not  yet  received  any  evidence 
indicating  there  is  a  sewage  pollution  problem  at  Town  Center”  and  “It’s  a  sealed 
system.  As  long  as  it’s  monitored  and  pumped  out  on  a  regular  basis,  it  should  be 
of  no  concern  to  the  environment.”14  To  which  Brown  countered:  “When  Dick 
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Agreement  on  Sewage  Plant 

Selectmen  ask  for  funds  to  ease  Center  sewer  ills 


Satectmen  My  they  tupped  a  request  by  Health  Board  Chairman  Henry  Bro  w»  tor  a  Town  Meeting  appropriation  to  <!««!** 
a  sewage  treatment  plant. 


■Kmc  MkfttEV 


By  Susan  Campbell 

Aftct  months  of  difference,  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  the  Health  Board  arc 
in  agreement  —  a  sewage  treatment  is 
needed  to  handle  the  Center's  22  year 
sewage  disposal  problem. 

This  cooperation  aunc  last  week 
when  selectmen  agreed  to  ask  Town 
Meeting  to  appropriate  ft 00.00,  or 
some  such  sum.  for  the  design  of  a  sew¬ 
age  plant  on  Merriam  Street  or  some¬ 
where  In  town 

The  change  m  eve  no*  leaves  unre¬ 
solved  the  question  of  whether  J. 
BUdner's  A  Sons  supermarket  will  re¬ 
open  as  scheduled  March  29.  several 
weeks  before  the  May  Town  Meeting. 

The  health  board  says  it  wiil  not 
approve  a  new-  holding  tank  servicing 
BUdner's  and  other  businesses  until  tlie 
appropriation  is  made.  Some  feel  this 
does  not  leave  out  the  possibility  of  us¬ 
ing  the  leaking  tank  until  that  time. 
Health  Board  Chairman  Henry  Brown 
will  nor  comment. 

-FEASIBLE  &  NECESSARY” 

Selectmen  Chairman  Rtclurd  Murray 
said  last  week  the  btnrd  had  not 
changed  its  position  that  there  is  no 
sewage  problem  m  the  Center. 

Murray  says  the  board  has  opposed 
building  a  treatment  plant  in  the  past  be 
cause  it  was  not  feasible  The  Board  of 
Health,  however,  feels  that  it »  feasible 
and  necessary  now 

"This  Is  a  major  issue  for  them.  They 
feel  U's  their  responsibility  l  think  we 
don't  have  a  choice  but  to  support  titan 
in  this.' 

At  a  selectmen's  meeting  January  1$ 
Murray,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Itoard,  said  there  is  no  sewage  problem 
in  Town  Center  anti  called  a  waste  treat 
ment  plant  ‘no  solution. 

‘Tat  not  saying  there  isn't  a  prob¬ 
lem,  ’  Murray  said  last  week.  "Thr  prob¬ 
lem  just  isn’t  as  had  as  it's  said  to  be 
Tlterr  is  a  problem  Otherwise  there 
wouldn't  be  the  [Sewer  Committee] 
study  " 

THE  ELUSIVE  ALTERNATIVE 

For  13  years  thr  Sewer  Committee 
researched  an  alternative  to  holding 
:  tanks  in  the  Center,  primarily  construct-  i 
i  mg  a  sewage  treatment  plaiu  on  Mcr  i 
i  rum  Surer  In  1980  the  committee  j 
|  advised  against  a  treatment  plant  thetc  i 


because  of  Its  proximity  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  watershed 

Since  that  the  H.OOO-galion  waste 
disposal  holding  tank  which  now  serv¬ 
ices  BUdner’s  aitd  six  otltcr  Center  busi¬ 
nesses  has  been  determined  to  be  leak¬ 
ing,  The  tank  was  installed  m  1966  *s 
a  temporary  measure  until  the  town 
hooked  up  with  the  then  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  sewcT  system. 

Meanwhile,  BUdner’s  is  scheduled  to 
re-open  March  29  following  four 
ninths  of  uuchqt  rcnrivations  The  su¬ 
permarket  is  said  td  generate  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  sewage  for  the  huge  tank. 

Brown  says  it  is  left  to  Town 


Meeting  to  decide  whether  Bildncr  s 
can  reopen.  Last  month  tltc  Itoard  with¬ 
held  a  permit  to  install  a  new  tank  until 
the  town  took  definite  steps  u>  solve  the 
sewage  issue. 

But  Murray  says  he.  is  worried 
Bi'.dner  s  may  not  be  willing  to  risk 
reopening  and  move  out.  ‘  Wlut  wc  do 
know  is  tliis  town  needs  a  supermarket 
pretty  damn  quick.” 

BILDNER'S  HOPEFUL 

Sandy  Tierney,  Bildncr's  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel,  say*;  BUdner's 
«  still  aiming  for  a  Match  2S  reopen 
mg  We  re  hnpelul  we  ll  be  able  to 
open  at  that  time  and  hope  the  issue  is 
resolved  by  then.” 

He  says  BUdner's  still  must  secure  a 
number  of  permits  before  re-opening. 


some  of  which  must  be  approved  by' 
the  health  board.  '"We’U  have  to  see 
if  we  can  operate  with  the  existing 
tank  until  Town  Meeting." 

“The  Board  of  Health  will  not  issue 
a  new'  tank  permit  until  Town  Meet 
ing  votes  the  appropriation,"  says 
Brown.  “I’m  confident  the  town  will 
make  the  right  decision.” 

in  meeting  with  the  selectmen, 
Brown  said  he  also  hopes  to  work 
with  the  .Sewer  Committee  to  come  up 
with  a  more  accurate  figure  to  place 
bn  the  wartanrfbr  the  preliminary  de¬ 
sign  plans.  He  esrtmate.5  preliminary 
engineering  designs  will  cost 
1100,000. 

Brown  says  he  hopes  to  have  the 
Sewer  Committee's  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  wfjcrc  to  build  the  plant.  “It 
really  falls  in  their  jurisdiction,  they 
have  done  an  awful  lot  of  work  on 
this." 

CASE  ESTATES? 

George  Bates,  who  chairs  the 
Sewer  Committee,  says  he  will  not 
comment  on  the  matter  until  he  re¬ 
ceives  official  notification  of  Brown  s 
request. 

While  Brown  says  the  health  board 
is  considering  locating  the  plant  on 
Merriam  Street,  he  says  the  treatment 
plant  design  coufd  tie  used  for  any 
land  in  town,  in  the  event  Merriam 
Street  ts  found  unsuitable,  he  says  Case 
Estates  Is  ‘'very  developable.” 

Murray  says:  At  the  time  of  the  | 
Sewer  Committee's  recommendation  ! 
m  1986,  the  [Department  of  Environ-  i 
mental  Quality  Engineering)  said  they 
did  not  have  the  expertise  r.o  guaran¬ 
tee"  whether  a  plant  could  be  built  on 
Merriam  Street. 

‘T  would  ht>pr  now  it's  not  as  fu¬ 
tile  as  it  appeared  then." 

'"Wc  still  don't  know  whether  the 
DP.QIi  will  approve  |Merrtam  Screet)  or 
thr  Cambridge  water  board  for  that 
matter,  ’  says  Selectman  Jean  Thurston. 
She  adds  that  the  state  probably  will 
not  make  a  determination  until  “the'y 
see  flit-  design  fot  what  wc  propose  to 
build  there." 

Brown  says:  "I  think  technology  has 
advanced  such  that  mtw  wc  could 
have  clear  drinking  water  corning  out" 
of  the  plant  "Technology  hadn't 
reached  that  pomt  before 


Weston  Tab  article  of  February’  23,  1 988  talks  about  the 
town  plan  to  build  a  treatment  plant.  The  “agreement” 
mentioned  in  the  headline  proved  illusory’.  Top  photo: 
selectmen  Dick  Murray,  Jean  Thurston,  and  Harold 
“Bus”  Willis.  Center:  Henry  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Weston  Board  of  Health. 


says  there  is  no  problem, 
he's  looking  for  raw  sew¬ 
age  to  be  flowing  in  the 
streets.  .  .  .”15 

The  following  week,  land- 
owner  David  Bradley  was 
reported  as  saying  he  was 
being  held  “hostage”  by  a 
Board  of  Health  decision 
to  deny  a  permit  for  a  new 
temporary  or  replacement 
holding  tank  system  for 
his  Center  Street  property, 
which  Bradley  planned  to 
remodel  for  J.  Bildner’s  & 
Sons  Supermarket.16 


Smaller  Sewage 
System  Proposed 
and  Defeated 

Because  of  concerns  over 
holding  tanks,  the  sewer 
committee,  working  with 
CDM,  developed  yet  an¬ 
other  proposal:  a  smaller 
sewage  treatment  plant  for 
the  town  center  only. 
Property  owners  expressed 
their  support  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cost.  The  sewer 
committee  agreed  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  proposal  at  the 
1989  May  Town 
Meeting.17 

The  $2.4  million  cost 
would  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  properties 
served  by  the  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  library  (now 
Old  Library),  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern,  fire  station,  and 
Town  Hall.  The  town 
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would  pay  12%  of  the  cost,  with  the  remaining  88%  paid  by  private  property 
owners.  The  treatment  plant  was  to  be  located  on  Merriam  Street. 

Before  the  proposal  could  go  to  Town  Meeting,  a  ballot  vote  was  needed  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  borrowing  from  the  Proposition  2  1/2  limit.  Almost  2,000  voters  turned 
out  for  Weston’s  town  election  on  Saturday,  May  6.  Question  Three,  to  exempt 
borrowing  necessary  for  a  municipal  sewer  and  sewage  treatment  facility,  was 
voted  down  by  a  narrow  margin  of  965  against  and  926  for,  with  1 07  blanks.  If 
the  proposal  had  reached  Town  Meeting  floor,  a  two-thirds  majority  would  have 
been  required  to  authorize  the  bond  issue.18 


Sewer  committee  mem¬ 
bers  c.  1989.  (l-r) 
George  Bates,  chair¬ 
man;  Susan  Dumaine, 
and  Douglas  Hender¬ 
son  evaluate  another 
plan  for  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  center 
(Photo  by  Chris  Stan¬ 
ley,  Weston  Town 
Crier,  September  1989) 


The  Sewer  Committee  will  meet  within  the  next  few  weeks  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  new  sewer  proposal.  ?k>-03vchsissta«u:y 


Business  Owners  Build  Private  Treatment  System 

After  the  1989  sewer  proposal  was  defeated,  the  Board  of  Health  softened  its  pol¬ 
icy  on  holding  tanks,  as  reported  in  a  June  1  article  in  the  Weston  Town  Crier. 

In  a  change  from  its  past  policy,  the  Board  of  Health  said  Tuesday  evening 
that  it  would  support  placing  holding  tanks  in  the  town  center  as  a  solution  to 
the  sewage  disposal  problem  there.  Until  this  point,  the  BOH  has  repeatedly 
said  that  it  would  not  approve  holding  tanks  as  a  solution.  In  particular  the 
board  has  cited  a  June  1988  letter  from  the  state  Department  of  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  Engineering  [DEQE]  that  said  that  tanks  are  not  a  viable  long¬ 
term  solution  to  the  problem.19 

Board  of  Health  chairman  Henry  Brown  was  quoted  as  saying:  “I’m  willing  to 
get  plans  from  all  those  (property  owners)  who  want  tight  tanks  in  two  months 
and  submit  them  to  the  state  for  approval.” 

According  to  the  article,  Susan  Dumaine  asked  the  Board  of  Health  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  asking  DEQE  to  accept  tanks.  Doug  Henderson  pointed  out 
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that  the  state  DEQE  cannot  order  the  installation  of  a  town  center  sewer  without 
paying  for  it,  under  state  law.  Henderson  called  the  holding  tanks  the  “common 
sense  solution”  to  the  sewage  problem. 

Meanwhile,  David  Bradley  installed  an  upgraded  holding  tank  for  his  Center 
Street  property  that  met  Department  of  Environmental  Quality’s  approval,  by  the 
simple  measure  of  the  agency's  providing  no  response  to  his  application.20  Other 
businesses  did  the  same.  The  long-disputed  problem  was  on  its  way  to  being  re¬ 
solved. 

In  the  end  Weston's  sewer  debate  went  beyond  quiet  closure  to  an  “all's  well  that 
ends  well:” 

Several  years  later,  when  the  state  closed  down  the  business  community's 
holding  tanks,  they  joined  together  and  installed  a  treatment  system. 

In  1997,  town  center  businesses  replaced  their  first  treatment  system  with 
the  current  solar  aquatic  greenhouse,  a  state-of-the-art  zero-discharge 
system.  Gravity  sewers  move  soluble  wastes  to  the  greenhouse  from  all 
business  properties  on  the  south  side  of  Boston  Post  Road  between  the 
Omni  and  #510.  The  wastes  are  processed  through  grinder  pump  stations 
and  treatment  tanks.  Snails  digest  contaminants,  and  evaporation  from 
effluent  is  utilized  by  plants  in  a  greenhouse.  The  system  handles  3,000 
gallons  per  day  and  is  fully  approved  by  the  Town's  Heath  Agent.21 

Once  again,  although  it  was  not  easy,  Weston  managed  to  solve  a  problem  that 
could  have  resulted  in  undesirable  consequences.  As  Hugo  Uyterhoeven  advised 
in  the  1970s,  sewers  present  “an  irresistible  economic  incentive  for  more  inten¬ 
sive  development  of  Weston's  remaining  open  land.  Sewers  and  development  go 
hand  in  hand.” 


In  this  photo  of  Wes¬ 
ton  ’s  solar  aquatic 
greenhouse,  David 
Draugelis,  the  li¬ 
censed  operator,  is 
pictured  in  front  of  a 
banana  tree  that  takes 
its  nourishment  from 
treated  efrluent.  In  the 
summer,  the  blending 
tanks  are  covered 
with  primroses. 
(Photo  by  Pamela 
Fox) 
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Solar  aquatics  is  a  process 
that  replicates  nature’s 
cleansing  action,  by  which 
plants  and  microbes  purify 
waste.  Inside  the  40’ X  70’ 
greenhouse,  there  are  1 6 
gravity-fed  tanks.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  operated  by  the  Eco¬ 
logical  Engineering  Group. 
( Photo  from  Water  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Resources 
Foundation  website) 


Postscript: 

Wastewater  Treatment  Projects  at  the  Turn  of  the  21st  Century 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 

In  1998,  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  acting  under  authority  of  legislation  obtained 
by  Regis  College,  voted  to  make  a  Grant  of  Easement  to  Regis  for  installation  of 
a  sewer  line  on  Wellesley  Street  and  Sibley  Road  as  part  of  a  plan  to  meet  the 
wastewater  disposal  needs  of  the  college  via  a  connection  to  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Authority  (MWRA)  sewer  system  in  Waltham.  Granting  the 
easement  revived  fears  of  resulting  dense  development.  The  following  comment 
is  from  the  1999  Town  Report : 

A  number  of  residents  subsequently  raised  questions  regarding  the  Board’s 
action  in  executing  the  Grant  of  Easement  and  the  feasibility  of  on-site  water 
disposal  options  available  to  Regis.  ...  A  group  of  residents  placed  an  article 
by  petition  on  the  Warrant  for  the  December  Special  Town  Meeting  seeking 
to  deny  ratification  of  the  Selectmen’s  actions.  Town  Counsel  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  denial  would  have  no  effect.  The  Selectmen  noted  that  there 
was  not  a  basis  to  overturn  the  action  of  a  prior  Board,  and  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  the  petitioners’  motion  was  defeated.22 

The  Regis  sewer  connection  was  completed  in  2001.  The  following  year,  two 
sections  were  added  to  the  town  by-laws  (Article  X:  3,  4)  requiring  a  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  vote  for  any  new  sewer  connection  or  enlargement  of  an  existing  connection. 

At  the  May  1 999  Town  Meeting,  voters  appropriated  funds  for  a  new  wastewater 
disposal  system  to  serve  the  new  Community  Center,  Field  School,  and  Case 
House,  as  well  as  a  separate  system  to  serve  Country  and  Woodland  Schools. 

Also  in  1999,  preliminary  site  identification  for  a  new  system  to  serve  Town  Hall 
was  underway,  with  the  objective  of  avoiding  siting  the  system  in  the  Town 
Green.  In  the  end,  no  alternate  location  was  found.  The  town  chose  a  Bioclere 
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system  with  a  small  but  not  unobtrusive  “mushroom”  structure  that  resulted  in 
less  disturbance  to  the  topography  and  vegetation  of  the  Town  Green. 

Plans  for  the  renovation  of  the  Old  Library  and  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  solution  to  the  septic  issue.  Testing  has  shown  that  Tavemside  Play¬ 
ground  west  of  the  tavern  is  the  only  leaching  field  site  for  the  JST.  For  certain 
uses,  the  front  yard  of  the  Old  Library  would  work  for  that  building;  otherwise  a 
joint  system  will  be  required. 

The  author  thanks  Pam  Fox  for  her  edits  and  Postscript,  and  George  Bates  and 
Hugo  Uyterhoeven  for  their  assistance  with  this  article. 

Endnotes 

(1)  Report  of  the  Sewer  Committee,  April  14,  1976  p.  2:  “A  letter  from  the  Mass.  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  to  the  Weston  Board  of  Health  dated  December  12,  1934  dis¬ 
cusses  the  pollution  problems  in  the  center  of  Weston  and  the  situation  has  only  become 
more  critical  in  the  intervening  years.  For  those  newcomers  in  Town  who  may  feel  we  are 
rushing  into  this  project,  a  quote  from  this  letter  may  be  of  interest:  ‘The  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  wastes  from  the  McManus  ice  cream  plant  is  another  illustration  of  the  urgent 
need  of  a  sewage  system  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  and  in  this 
connection  the  Department  calls  your  attention  to  its  recommendations  contained  in  a 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Weston  under  date  of  February  13,  1931, 
that  an  engineering  investigation  be  made  for  a  sewage  system  in  the  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  town.”’;  (2)  Report  of  Sewer  Committee,  February  24,  1971,  indicates  that  later 
Ms.  Boynton  withdrew  her  willingness  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  land  she  donated: 
“Subsequent  to  this  action  and  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Town,  legal  difficulties  in 
the  use  of  the  contemplated  disposal  area  in  the  Town  Forest  arose,  which  ruled  out  this 
possibility;  and  additional  more  remotely  situated  areas,  owned  by  the  Town  but  without 
the  restrictions  of  the  original  site,  were  investigated  .  .  .”;  (3)  Report  of  Special  Sewage 
Study  Committee,  February  23,  1966.  (Haley  and  Ward  report  included  within  1966  re¬ 
port.  );  (4)  “Interview  with  Mr.  Warren  Ward  of  Haley  &  Ward,  March  2,  1967,”  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Weston  League  of  Women  Voters,  Local  Affairs  Committee,  written  by  Debo¬ 
rah  (Mrs.  Hoyt)  Ecker,  p.  2  (WHS  files);  (5)  Letter,  Deborah  Ecker  to  Harold  Hestnes, 
Chair,  Board  of  Selectmen,  May  8,  1978,  p.l  (WHS  files);  (6)  Report  of  the  Sewer 
Committee,  Feb.  24,  1971,  p.  9;  (7)  Report  of  the  Sewer  Committee,  Dec.  24,  1976;  (8) 
Douglas  Henderson  to  John  McGlennon,  EPA,  Dec  21,  1976  (WHS  files);  (9)  Report  of 
the  Sewer  Committee,  Dec.  24,  1976,  p.  1 5;  (10)  “Open  Letter  to  the  Residents  of  Weston 
on  the  Sewer  Issue  on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee”  by  Douglas  Henderson  and 
Hugo  Uyterhoeven,  January  15,  1977,  p.  1  (WHS  files);  (11)  Ten  years  later,  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1987  Board  of  Health  meeting  minutes  recorded  the  vote  against  an  MDC  con¬ 
nection  as  having  been  made  at  “the  unrepresentative  Special  Town  Meeting  in  January 
1977.”;  (12)  Report  of  the  Sewer  Committee,  April  14,  1989,  p.  3-4;  (13)  Ibid  p.  4;  (14) 
Weston  Town  Crier,  January  14,  1988,  front  page  report  by  Tom  Whalen;  (15)  Ibid;  (16) 
Weston  Town  Crier,  January  21,  1988,  front  page  report  by  Tom  Whalen;  (17)  1989  sewer 
committee  report,  op.cit.,  p.4;  (18)  1989  Town  Report,  p.  154-55;  (19)  Weston  Town 

Crier,  June  1,  1989,  front  page  article  by  Amy  Resnick;  (20)  Letter,  Deborah  Ecker  to 
Douglas  Henderson,  June  16,  1990:  “I  called  Dave  Bradley  yesterday.  .  .  and  learned  that 
their  lawyer  advises  them  that  under  MA  state  law  a  request  for  approval  which  does  not 
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get  an  answer  is  considered  to  be  approved  after  x  amount  of  time,  and  they  are  planning 
to  proceed  on  that  basis.”  (21)  Case  Study:  Weston  Massachusetts  Solar  Aquatic  System,” 
Water  Environmental  Research  Foundation  website;  (22)  1999  Town  Report,  p.  28. 


What  Weston  Avoided:  Part  Three 
The  Limitations  of  Proposition  2  Vi 

by  Deborah  Ecker 


Author’s  note.  The  1970s  were  a  crunch  time  for  local  spending.  The  baby  boom 
had  put  pressure  to  expand  and  spend  on  local  schools.  In  the  mid-1970s  there 
was  a  recession  in  which  Massachusetts  industries  were  particularly  hard  hit.  It 
was  called,  I  believe,  “ the  engineer 's  recession  ”  because  so  many  MIT-type  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  laid  off.  Pre-Proposition  2  Zi,  school  committees  did  not  have  to 
go  through  town  finance  committees  or  selectmen  in  the  preparation  of  their 
budgets.  They  had  autonomous  authority  to  present  their  budgets  to  Town  Meet¬ 
ings.  By  1979,  in  the  western  suburbs,  the  increase  in  school  spending  was  con¬ 
tinuing  at  the  same  fast  clip  as  in  the  growth  years  even  though  the  baby-boom 
enrollment  had  ended  and  there  were  declines  in  the  numbers  of  pupils,  with  fur¬ 
ther  drops  being  forecast.  It  really  did  seem,  even  to  this  pro-government  spender, 
that  it  was  time  for  spending  to  slow.  By  1979  the  high-tech  surge  was  still  in  its 
early  stages  and  had  not  produced  the  robust  revenues  from  which  the  state  later 
benefited.  This  benefit  began  soon  thereafter,  in  the  early  1980s,  from  the  un¬ 
earned  portion  of  the  state  income  tax  (dividends,  and  interest),  thus  allowing  the 
increases  in  local  aid  that  followed  the  adoption  of  Proposition  2  V2. 


In  the  1980  general  election,  when  the  choice  was  between  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan,  Massachusetts  citizens  voted  for  a  refer¬ 
endum  question  called  Proposition  2  V2  .  This  restriction  on  increases  in  property 
taxes  was  promoted  by  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation  (CLT),  the  equivalent  of 
today's  Tea  Party.  Barbara  Anderson,  at  that  time  a  colorful  newcomer  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  CLT's  effective  spokesperson.  The  Proposition  also  had  the  backing 
of  the  Massachusetts  High  Tech  Council.  It  was  opposed  by  a  wide  range  of  other 
organizations  and  prominent  politicians,  yet  it  won  by  a  comfortable  margin  and 
is  now  considered  sacrosanct. 

That  Weston's  handling  of  Prop  2  V2  from  the  first  year  of  its  implementation  is 
presented  here  as  “What  Weston  Avoided”  reflects  the  view  that  our  town’s 
spending  should  not  be  restricted  by  a  state  regulation.  Weston's  subsequent 
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strong  financial  support  of  its  schools  and  of  the  acquisition  of  open  space  have 
been  major  contributors  to  high  property  values  and  an  attractive  community. 

How  Proposition  2  Z2  Works 

There  are  two  ways  that  Prop  2  14  works  to  limit  increases  in  property  taxes:  first, 
by  establishing  a  ceiling;  and  second,  by  limiting  annual  increases.  The  ceiling, 
which  limits  total  property  tax  revenues  to  2.5%  of  a  municipality's  total  assessed 
valuations,  does  not  apply  to  Weston  because  the  town's  residential  property  val¬ 
ues  are  so  high.  The  ratio  between  the  amount  to  be  raised  and  total  property  tax 
assessments  has  never  been  close  to  2.5%  percent,  hovering  between  1  and  1.5%. 

The  limitation  that  could  be  a  challenge  to  Weston  finances  is  the  2.5%  limit  on 
increases  in  annual  expenditures.  The  original  provisions  required  an  override  for 
any  increase  in  annual  expenditures  greater  than  2  14  percent,  to  be  approved  only 
at  a  biennial  General  Election,  with  the  further  requirement  that  30%  of  eligible 
voters  (not  just  those  voting)  must  participate  in  the  override  vote. 

Even  before  the  November  1980  vote,  tax  experts  recognized  that  the  wording  of 
the  Proposition  was  seriously  flawed;  but  once  filed,  it  could  not  be  corrected. 
This  left  it  to  the  Legislature  to  forge  amendments,  and  the  law  was  changed  in 
several  ways.  The  key  amendments  affecting  Weston  were  as  follows: 

a)  Authorization  allowing  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Selectman  to  propose  an 
override  referendum  question  for  any  Town  Meeting; 

b)  Changing  approval  of  an  override  question  to  a  majority  of  those  voting 

c)  Addition  of  a  "Growth  Allowance"  equal  to  per  parcel  increases  in  value 
greater  than  50  percent  over  the  previous  year 

d)  Addition  of  an  override  to  exempt  payments  on  municipal  debt  for  capital 
expenditures. 


Weston  Finance  Committee  Plans  for  Passage 

Members  of  the  Weston  Finance  Committee  at  that  time  were  Chairman  Joseph 
S.  Junkin,  J.  Efarold  Flannery,  Arthur  L.  Goldstein,  Halcott  G.  Grant,  George  E. 
Manning,  Corinne  S.  Richardson,  Mary  M.  Sullivan,  William  H.  Wrean,  and  my¬ 
self.  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  After  the 
new  law  was  adopted,  I  worked  closely  with  Barbara  Anderson,  persuading  her 
that  “the  way  it  is  written  it  is  like  a  tea  kettle,  it  will  simply  steam  over;  that  if 
you  want  it  to  survive  you  have  to  be  open  to  changes.”  My  insider  connection 
gave  the  Finance  Committee  more  time  to  plan  for  Weston’s  Fiscal  Year  1983 
budget.  The  steps  committee  members  adopted  that  first  year  gave  the  town  an 
advantage  not  only  in  1983-84  but  for  many  subsequent  years. 

The  Weston  Finance  Committee's  most  innovative  plan  was  not  to  present  the 
referendum  question  to  Weston  voters  until  the  election  just  prior  to,  and  part  of, 
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Town  Meeting.  In  other  towns,  officials  thought  they  had  to  know  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  Town  Meetings  whether  citizens  would  approve  an  override,  in 
order  to  develop  the  appropriate  budget.  They  scheduled  their  override  referen- 
dums  for  January  and  February.  Indeed,  Weston's  Executive  Secretary  and  Ac¬ 
countant  J.  Ward  Carter  had  many  objections  to  the  finance  committee's  plan, 
leading  to  the  compromise  that  each  agency  would  be  required  to  submit  three 
budget  requests:  one  with  a  decrease  in  expenditures,  one  with  no  increase,  and 
one  with  a  2.5%  increase.  The  idea  was  that  if  voters  rejected  the  override  on 
Saturday,  a  scramble  would  allow  a  reduced  budget  to  be  put  before  voters  at 
Monday  night  Town  Meeting,  or  at  a  postponed  date  if  necessary. 

Weston's  late  timing  on  the  referendum  question  held  several  advantages.  Each 
member  of  the  finance  committee  made  a  commitment  to  meet  with  three  organi¬ 
zations  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  override.  The  May  date  meant  that  there 
was  time  for  public  meetings  and  more  importantly,  that  there  was  time  for  the 
committee  to  consider  agency  requests  and  develop  supportive  arguments. 

The  Weston  Finance  Committee  had  another  reason  for  moving  promptly  to 
support  an  override  in  that  first  fiscal  year  budget  and  again  in  subsequent  years. 
By  increasing  the  base  year  on  which  the  2.5%  is  calculated,  there  is  a  cumula¬ 
tive  increase  in  allowable  expenditures  not  subject  to  the  override  requirement. 
Only  25  of  the  state's  351  cities  and  towns  sought  overrides  that  first  year. 

Proposition  2  V2  Overrides  in  Weston 

Since  FY1983  Weston  has  put  15  General  Override  questions  to  voters.  All  but 
one  was  approved.  This  record  is  in  contrast  with  the  state  average,  where  out  of 
close  to  5000  General  Override  questions,  only  55  percent  were  approved.  Even 
compared  to  our  neighboring  towns  of  Lincoln,  Wayland  and  Wellesley,  Weston's 
approval  record  is  matched  only  by  Wayland.  Wellesley  lost  more  than  half  the 
questions  put  to  voters,  and  Lincoln  one-quarter.  In  addition  to  Weston's  use  of 
the  General  Override,  each  year  it  has  put  forward  a  referendum  question  to  ex¬ 
empt  costs  of  borrowing  for  capital  outlay  projects. 

Since  1983  the  cost-of-living  index  has  been  greater  than  2.5%  for  all  but  five 
years.  Without  overrides  the  result  would  potentially  have  been  a  diminishment 
in  the  town's  ability  to  support  schools  and  other  important  programs  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Why  this  would  have  been  only  a  potential  diminishment  is  that  Weston, 
unlike  many  Massachusetts  towns,  could  take  advantage  of  the  “Growth  Allow¬ 
ance”  provision.  The  town  has  consistently  had  above-average  increases  in  its 
property  valuations  from  new  construction. 

The  extent  to  which  Weston  avoided  the  disruptive  political  discourse  that  ac¬ 
companied  Proposition  2Vi  in  other  towns  and  achieved  nearly  unanimous 
support  of  its  annual  budgets,  has  allowed  citizens  to  discuss  and  reach  consensus 
on  the  other  issues  that  face  voters  each  year  on  the  Town  Warrant.  It  is  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  citizenry  that  forms  the  critical  base  for  a  successful  community. 
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Dusty  Rhodes,  Chair  of  the  Weston  300  Committee,  with  commit¬ 
tee  member  and  Weston  Recreation  Department  Director  Doug 
MacDougall  at  the  Founders  Day  Parade.  (All  photos  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  by  Pamela  W  Fox  unless  otherwise  noted) 


2013:  A  Year  to  Remember 

by  Pamela  W  Fox 

Author’s  Note:  2013  seemed  a  long  way  off  when,  in  January  2011,  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  appointed  the  first  Weston  300  Committee,  with  Ed  Coburn  as 
chairman.  As  a  member  of  this  original  committee,  I  can  attest  that  planning 
proceeded  slowly.  We  organized  a  logo  contest  that  brought  in  designs  from 
residents  of  all  ages,  including  the  winning  design  submitted  by  Dusty  Rhodes  of 
Conventures.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  Dusty.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  design — by  far  our  most  polished  entry.  The  original  committee  collected 
information  on  community  organizations,  held  meetings  to  solicit  ideas,  and  set 
goals  including  the  idea  of  a  “ lasting  memorial.  ” 

Previous  anniversaries  had  been  celebrated  in  May  or  June  and  had  included  a 
parade.  But  finding  a  parade  date  after  the  weather  warms  up  and  before 
residents  start  leaving  for  the  summer  proved  elusive.  Memorial  Day  weekend 
was  chosen  but  ran  into  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  want  the  solemnity  of 
the  day  and  traditional  parade  to  be  refashioned,  joined  by  those  who  set  aside 
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that  weekend  for  holding  family  reunions  or  opening  summer  houses.  With  high 
school  graduation  in  early  June,  it  was  difficult  to  find  time  for  a  spring  parade. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  decided  on  a  fall  parade  on  the  weekend  after  the 
Golden  Ball  Antique  Show.  Two  other  special  Saturdays  were  planned:  a  January 
Winterfest  to  kick  o  ff  the  year  and  a  June  1  Field  Day. 


Dusty  Rhodes  Appointed  Chair 

In  March  2012,  as  the  tercentennial  year  loomed,  Ed  Cobum  resigned  as 
chairman  because  of  his  nomination  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  As  his  parting 
accomplishment,  Cobum  pursuaded  Dusty  Rhodes  to  take  over  leadership  of  the 
300th  celebration. 

Rhodes  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Conventures,  New  England’s  leading 
special  events  company.  In  its  36  years  of  existence,  Conventures  has  planned 
and  carried  out  more  than  5,000  special  events  in  Boston  and  New  England, 
including  the  largest  women’s  running  event  in  the  United  States,  the  Tufts  10K 

(now  in  its  36th  year),  and  three  Tall  Ships 
Festivals  -  events  that  rank  among  the  largest  public 
celebrations  in  New  England  History.  She  is  known 
for  her  ability  to  bring  together  big  picture  strategies 
with  critical  small  detail  planning  and  teamwork. 

Rhodes  moved  quickly  to  reorganize  the  committee 
and  form  the  private  non-profit  Weston  300  Legacy 
Trail  Trust  to  raise  money  for  both  the  celebration 
and  a  lasting  memorial.  Her  organizational  ability 
and  experience  made  possible  a  succession  of  events 
that  were  outstanding  for  their  imaginative  flair  and 
flawless  execution. 

To  carry  out  this  year-long  series  of  spectacular 
events,  Rhodes  put  together  a  talented  and 
hard-working  team.  Doug  MacDougall,  Weston’s 
indefatigable  Recreation  Director,  displayed  a 
cheerful  willingness  to  carry  out  almost  any  idea. 
Dee  Frieberg  took  care  of  just  about  everything. 
Marion  Packs  was  responsible  for  publicity, 
volunteers,  and  editing.  Committee  members  were 
involved  in  carrying  out  each  event,  assisted  by 
literally  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  “planned, 
painted,  fundraised,  set  up,  broke  down,  cleaned  up, 
and  did  just  about  everything  you  can  imagine.” 


Weston  300  Committee 

Dusty  Rhodes,  Chair 
Diana  Chaplin 
Robin  Peakes  Coutts 
Mark  Curelop 
Elizabeth  Eaton 
Ann  Fain 
Deirdre  Freiberg 
Elizabeth  Hochberger 
Aubrey  Kief 
Douglas  MacDougall 
Lee  Marsh 
Marion  Packs 
Tom  Wintlc 

Weston  300 
Host  Committee 

Chairs 

James  Beams 
Franklin  Kettle 
J.  Michelle  King 
Kelly  Renner 
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Commemoration  and  Reception 

In  January  2013,  crimson-colored  street  banners  appeared  in  Weston  Center 
along  with  a  large  plywood  snowman  announcing  the  upcoming  Winterfest  and 
holding  a  sign  “Think  Snow.”  But  the  ground  stayed  bare.  The  weather  foiecast 
for  the  January  12  date  called  for  a  rainy  warm  front  with  temperatures  in  the 
mid-40s.  It  was  so  warm  that  water  in  the  two  temporary  skating  rinks  on  the 
Town  Green  would  not  freeze.  The  committee  postponed  the  Winterfest  for  two 
weeks  but  went  ahead  with  the  Commemoration  ceremony. 

Weston  was  incorporated  on  January  12,  1713.  The  celebration  kicked  off  exactly 
three  centuries  later  at  the  Commemoration,  which  was  held  in  the  Weston  High 
School  auditorium.  The  well  correographed  program  began  with  a  reading  of  the 
Town  Proclamation  by  Weston  High  School  teacher  Dr.  Cort  Mathers  in  his  role 
as  Isaac  Jones,  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  incorporators.  Joe  Shortsleeve  of 
WBZ  TV,  a  20-year  resident  of  Weston,  emceed  the  event,  which  featured 
commentary  by  town  and  state  dignitaries,  musical  performances,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  J.  Ward  Carter  Civic  Awards  (see  page  40). 


Above:  Brian  Donahue 
receives  the  J.  Ward 
Carter  Civic  Award  at 
the  January  12 
Commemoration.  Left: 
Decorations  for  the 
reception  at  Town 
included  a  mural  of 
Golden  Ball  Tavern 
painted  by  Weston 
artists  Lee  Hidings  and 
Susie  von  Rosenvinge. 
(Photo  by  Marion 
Packs) 
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Following  the  ceremony,  guests  headed  for  a  reception  at  Town  Hall. 
Searchlights  silently  announced  that  this  reception  would  be  unique,  a  feeling 
immediately  reinforced  by  the  glittering  party  atmosphere,  improvisational  jazz 
by  Weston  High  School  musicians,  and,  by  special  dispensation,  the  open  bar. 
The  event  was  universally  praised  as  the  best  Town  Hall  party  in  living  memory. 


Winterfest 

Two  weeks  later,  it  was  a  wintry  25  degrees  but 
there  was  still  no  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
Weston  300  Committee  was  undaunted.  Snow 
making  equipment  produced  enough  snow  for 
sledding,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
younger  set.  The  sky  was  bright  blue  and  sun 
sparkled  off  the  man-made  snow.  The  two  ice 
skating  rinks,  by  now  frozen  solid,  were  used 
for  pick-up  hockey  and  figure  skating,  including 
performances  by  accomplished  members  of  the 
Boston  Skating  Club.  Callope  music  filled  the 
air. 

In  the  center  of  the  Town  Green  was  a  series  of 
ice  sculptures  by  Rhode  Island  artist  Eric 


The  Winterfest  had  to  be  postponed  from  January  12  to  the  26th  because  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  had  melted  the  ice  in  the  temporaiy  skating  rinks.  Weston  300  Committee  member 
Marion  Packs  poses  behind  an  ice  sculpture  of  the  Weston  300  logo. 
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Fontecchio.  The  largest,  fashioned  after  the  Weston  300  logo,  proved  to  be  a 
popular  backdrop  for  photos.  Participants  relaxed  by  the  fire  pits  and  roasted 
marshmallows  over  an  open  fire.  Sleigh  rides  would  have  been  impossible  but 
the  committee  provided  the  next  best  thing:  a  large  hay  wagon  pulled  by  draft 
horses. 

Land’s  Sake  education  director  Doug  Cook  lead  a  group  into  the  woods  behind 
First  Parish  Church  to  demonstrate  how  to  tap  maple  trees  for  sap.  Everyone 
enjoyed  free  hot  cocoa  and  Weston  300  cake,  created  for  the  occasion  by  Omni 
Foods. 


Field  Day  and  Grand  Celebration 
Concert 

For  the  June  1  Field  Day,  the  weather 
cooperated,  sort  of.  Yes,  it  was  92  degrees 
instead  of  the  historical  average  of  71.  But  this 
did  not  deter  festival  participants.  For  the  kids, 
there  were  rides,  games,  crafts,  and  two  colorful 
inflatable  “bounce  houses,”  not  to  mention  baton 
twirling,  fencing,  musical  performances,  and 
Davey  the  Clown.  A  donation  of  $10  per  person 
and  $30  per  family  helped  defray  the  cost  of  the 
full  day  of  activities  and  evening  concert. 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  was  one  of  some 
30  entrants  in  the  Festival  Marketplace,  where 
businesses  and  organizations  showcased  their 
activities  and  sold  everything  from  Ogilvies  root 
beer  to  fine  art  from  Florentine  Frames.  A  film 
festival  ran  all  day  in  the  high  school  auditorium, 
and  Weston  alumni  congregated  in  the  school  library  for  a  reunion  and  class 
photos.  The  new  science  wing  was  the  setting  for  an  outstanding  student  art 
show.  Food  trucks  sold  pizza,  lobster  salad  sandwiches,  and  other  favorites;  and 
Weston  Public  Library  and  Weston  Recreation  Center  co-sponsored  an  ice  cream 
social  for  hungry  crowds  before  the  evening  concert. 

Local  artists  created  picnic  tables  that  were  auctioned  off  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Legacy  Trail  Trust.  In  the  all-day  Wet  Paint  Auction,  under  the  direction  of  Larry 
Grob  assisted  by  Rebekah  Gardiner,  22  artists  set  off  in  the  morning  for  their 
favorite  scenic  spots  and  worked  “au  plein  air,”  returning  with  paintings  that 
were  auctioned  off  in  the  afternoon. 
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(Above):  Historical  society  board  members 
David  Cail  and  Ilene  Horowitz  at  the  WHS 
booth;  (Below):  Yvonne  Posa  with  her 
“ Land's  Sake  Sunflower,  ” picnic  table,  one  of 
many  created  by  artists  to  be  auctioned  off. 
Yvonne  later  painted  another  sunflower  table 
that  was  donated  to  Lands  Sake.  (Right) 
Davey  the  Clown  performs  his  magic. 


The  day  ended  with  a  spectacular  “Pops-style”  concert  on  the  football  field,  with 
tables  and  bleacher  seating.  Christopher  Memoli,  Director  of  Music  for  Weston 
Public  Schools,  orchestrated  the  evening.  Dr.  Thcrese  Provenzano  directed  a 
combined  community  chorus,  reported  to  be  300-strong,  performing  gospel 
music  and  an  original  Weston  300  composition  by  musician  Linda  Kilbum.The 
finale,  Tchaikovsky’s  rousing  1812  Overture,  was  performed  by  a  combined 
Weston  High  School  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Rivers  Conservatory  Youth 
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In  a  dramatic  montage  at  the  evening  concert,  Weston  High  drama  students  took  roles 
of  local  figures,  (l-r)  Bennet  Karel  as  Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine,  Sammy  Hooper  as 
Weston  High  School  principal  Charles  “Boss”  Eaton,  Samantha  Marchiony  as  Anna 
Maria  Melone,  and  Clark  Eglinton  as  Philip  Coburn. 

Symphony  and  accompanied  by  cannon  fire  and  a  spectacular  fireworks  display 
praised  as  “the  best  ever.” 

Founders  Day  Parade  and  Fall  Festival 

Rain  was  in  the  forecast  for  Saturday,  October  5,  but  the  sky  was  just  overcast, 
making  the  day  ideal  for  photographers.  The  Founders  Day  parade  stepped  off  at 
12  noon  from  the  DPW  headquarters  and  followed  a  one-mile  route  down  Golden 
Ball  Road  to  Boston  Post  Road  and  from  there  to  the  Town  Green.  Leading  the 
way  were  Weston  police  and  fire  departments  with  their  colors,  along  with  town 
officials.  From  the  reviewing  stand  opposite  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  announcer 
Mitch  Finnigan  provided  color  commentary. 

The  parade  was  divided  into  seven  divisions  and  featured  eight  floats,  created  by 
each  of  the  five  Weston  schools,  town  employees,  Regis  College,  and  Parmenter 
Community  Health  Care  in  Wayland.  Each  school  had  a  theme:  Country 
(agriculture),  Woodland  (the  importance  of  apple  orchards  in  early  Weston),  Field 
(construction  of  their  new  school),  Weston  Middle  School  (Today)  and  Weston 
High  School  (the  Future).  Cynthia  Chapra  of  Weston  Garden  Club  drove  her 
decorated  tractor  and  Land’s  Sake  showcased  its  new  John  Deere.  Weston 
Community  Gardeners  dressed  as  carrots  walked  alongside  a  wagon  decorated 
with  a  large  zuchimii  and  filled  with  costumed  children. 

Participating  bands  included  Middlesex  County  Volunteers  Fife  and  Drum, 
Worcester  Brass  Band,  Traveling  Dixie  Hobo  Band,  William  Diamond  Jr.  Fife  & 
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Drum  Corps,  Lincoln  Minute  Men,  Weston  High  School  Band,  and  Boston 
Windjammers.  Bands  alternated  with  antique  cars,  horses  ridden  by  the  National 
Lancers,  the  Gangi  Strutters  baton  twirlers,  Clowning  for  Kids,  and  Davey  the 
Clown. 

Among  the  groups  that  walked  the  route  were  costumed  members  of  the  Isaac 
Jones  family  of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  Weston  High  School  alumni,  and  Weston 
Cub  and  Boy  Scouts.  Long  time  Weston-based  businesses  participated,  most 
notably  with  a  float  by  Anza  Fann  featuring  live  sheep  and  pigs.  One  of  the 
Ogilivies  fleet  of  blue  trucks  advertised  its  “94  years  young  family  business.” 

On  the  Town  Green,  the  Founders  Day  Festival  featured  games,  refreshments, 
music  by  the  Reminiscents,  and  baton  twirling — with  batons  ablaze— by  Weston 
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Left  page 

(Above): The  Weston  Mid¬ 
dle  School  float  repre¬ 
sented  Weston  of  today. 
(Below):  The  Founder ’s 
Day  parade  reviewing 
stand  on  the  Town  Green 
was  decorated  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  bunting, 
along  with  pumpkins  and 
giant  mums  provided  by  the 
Weston  Garden  Club. 


Right  page 

(Above)  The  Woodland 
School  float  celebrated  the 
historica  importance  of 
apple  orchards  in  Weston; 
(Center):  B.L.  Ogilvie  & 
Sons,  one  of  Westons  old¬ 
est  businesses,  brought  one 
of  its  blue  trucks  to  the 
parade.  (Below):  Weston 
Garden  Club  members 
Ginia  Ziobro  and  Caroline 
Ellis  march  with  other  club 
members  and  a  decorated 
tractor. 
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(Above  left)  Volunteer 
Julie  Greenberg  with 
Weston  300  Committee 
member  Dee  Freiberg; 
(Above  right)  Addie 
Fiske  on  the  porch  of  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern, 
with  19th  century 
dresses  owned  by  her 
grandmother;  (Center) 
The  Weston  Historical 
Society >  set  up  a  display 
on  the  JST  porch;  (Be¬ 
low,  left  to  right)  Volun¬ 
teers  Rose  Hattabaugh, 
Sheila  Burkus,  and 
Theresa  Levinson  helped 
with  homemade  pies, 
which  were  sold  by  the 
slice.  Weston  Selectman 
Ed  Coburn  sampled 
each  entry  and  chose  a 
winner. 
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Weston  300  Commit¬ 
tee  member  and  WHS 
board  member  Eliza¬ 
beth  Eaton  (left)  with 
John  Skillman,  Kath¬ 
erine  Clark,  and  Joe 
Mallin.  A  few  weeks 
later,  Clark  was 
elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  the  5th  Dis¬ 
trict. 


High  School  junior 

Olivia  Kane.  Talented  cooks  contributed  pies  sold  by  the  slice.  Selectman  Ed 
Cobum  sampled  them  all  and  chose  Ellen  Touart  Grob’s  linzer  torte  as  the  day’s 
winner.  At  3  pm,  festival  goers  relaxed  on  the  grass  around  the  painted  number 
300  and  posed  for  a  town-wide  photograph  taken  from  the  top  of  the  fire  truck 
ladder. 


Closing  Ceremonies  at  Thanksgiving 

The  closing  ceremony  for  the  tercentennial  year  took  place  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
at  the  traditional  Weston- Wayland  football  game.  In  this  special  tribute  to  past 
Thanksgiving  Day  games,  players,  captains,  and  coaches  where  honored  at  a 
pre-game  ceremony,  with  many  past  football  team  captains  present.  The  Weston 
High  School  marching  band  gave  a  special  half-time  performance  featuring  brief 
fireworks.  Dusty  Rhodes  passed  the  official  Weston  300  flag  to  town  dignitaries 
for  installation  at  Town  Hall.  The  festivities  included  a  much  deserved  thank  you 
to  the  Weston  300  Committee  for  making  this  year-long  300th  birthday  party  a 
tremendous  success. 


A  Lasting  Memorial:  The  Weston  Legacy  Trail 

In  addition  to  funding  the  festivities,  the  non-profit  Legacy  Trail  Trust  will 
oversee  creation  of  a  mile-long  Legacy  Trail  on  the  Case  Campus.  The  natural 
trail,  enhanced  with  benches,  statuary,  and  plantings,  will  connect  the  campuses 
of  the  Community  Center,  Case  House,  new  Field  School,  Library,  and  Woodland 
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The  Weston  Historical  Society  tercentennial  exhibition,  “The  Farmers '  Precinct:  Three 
Centuries  of  Weston  History,  ”  was  on  display  at  Weston  Public  Libraiy  for  the  month  of 
January  and  at  Weston  Town  Hall  auditorium  (above)  for  the  summer.  Many  school 
groups  visited  the  exhibition  when  it  was  at  the  library. 

and  Country  Schools.  Plans  for  the  trail  will  be  announced  this  spring,  with 
groundbreaking  expected  to  occur  this  summer. 

The  Legacy  Trail  Trust  is  selling  personalized  brick  pavers  to  raise  money  and 
beautify  the  trail.  They  are  available  in  two  sizes,  large  (8”  X  8”,  $100)  and  small 
(8”  X  4”  $50)  and  will  be  placed  throughout  the  trail.  Buy  one  and  “be  part  of 
history.” 


Other  Tercentennial  Events 

In  addition  to  events  sponsored  by  the  Weston  300  Committee,  Weston 
organizations  did  their  part  to  add  to  the  celebration  year  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Society,  to  infuse  historical  content  into  the  mix. 

January  5  to  29:  Weston  Historical  Society  tercentennial  exhibition  “The 
Farmers’  Precinct:  Three  Centuries  of  Weston  History,”  at  Weston  Public  Library. 
(See  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2012,  available  at  westonhistory.org.) 

March  2:  Tribute  Gala  at  Weston  Country  Club,  the  main  fundraising  event  for 
Weston  300,  open  to  all  and  attended  by  residents  of  all  ages.  Talented  committee 
members  designed  the  elegant  Art  Deco  invitation  and  decorations.  The 
moveable  feast  included  a  variety  of  specialty  foods,  live  band,  and  open  seating. 
A  memorable  time  was  had  by  all! 
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Benoit  Mizner  Simon  &  Co.  real  estate 
agency  was  one  of  many  Weston  busi¬ 
nesses,  organizations,  and  individuals  to 
make  scarecrows  to  help  Weston  Commu¬ 
nity  League  Garden  Club  reach  its  goal  of 
300  scarecrows  for  the  300th. 


March  10:  Weston- Wayland  Interfaith 
Action  Group  celebrates  Weston’s 
Diversity,  in  honor  of  Weston’s  300th 
and  WWIAG’s  25th  Anniversary.  Pot 
luck 

dinner  and  program  at  Weston  Middle 
School. 

April  25:  Weston  Garden  Club, 
Weston  Community  League  Garden 
Club,  and  Country  Garden  Club  hosted 
a  joint  meeting  at  First  Parish  Church 
with  lecture  by  Pam  Fox  entitled 
“Designing  Weston:  The  Olmsted 
Brothers  and  Their  Contemporaries.” 

May  5:  Open  House  and  Choral  and 
Organ  Concert  at  Campion  Center, 
with  Weston  Community  Chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Therese 
Provenzano;  and  Kevin  Galie,  Music 
Director  for  the  Blessed  John  XXIII 
National  Seminary  in  Weston,  who 
perfonned  on  the  1926  Weston-made 
Hook  &  Hastings  organ  in  the  Chapel 


Isaac  Jones  s  large  family  made  an  appearance  at  the  Founders  Day  parade  and  Golden 
Ball  Tavern  open  house.  Karen  Valovcin  created  most  of  the  costumes,  (l-r,  Valerie  Lehr, 
Carolyn  McGuire,  Ellie  McGuire,  Karen  Valovcin,  Hilary  Gallagher,  Emily  Byrne,  Otto 
Plank,  Beth  Fowler,  Jim  Parmentier,  Janie  Plank,  Cort  Mathers,  David  Valovcin.  Front 
children:  Abby,  Katie,  and  Caroline  Byrne,  Sean  Balbale.)  (Photo  by  Deborah  Carrell) 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

May  6:  Weston  300  Golf  Tournament  at 
Pine  Brook  Country  Club.  All  golfers 
were  welcome  to  register  and  pay  an 
entry  fee.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  and 
golfers  met  after  the  game  for  awards 
and  a  light  lunch. 

June  13:  Weston  Garden  Club  tour  of 
nine  private  gardens  throughout  the 
town. 

June  13  to  September  3:  Weston 
Historical  Society  tercentennial 
exhibition  re-installed  at  Weston  Town 
Hall. 

October  5:  As  part  of  the  Founders  Day 
parade  and  festival,  the  Golden  Ball 
Tavern  Museum  held  an  open  house  featuring  re-enactors,  weaving 
demonstrations,  music,  crafts  and  games  for  kids,  and,  of  course,  a  birthday  cake. 

October  1  to  30:  The  Women’s  Community  League  Garden  Club  set  the  goal  of 
300  scarecrows  for  the  300th.  Pat  Gowdy,  who  spearheads  scarecrow  making 
every  Fall,  encouraged  participation  from  downtown  businesses,  organizations, 
and  town  government.  Scarecrows  by  the  dozens  stood  in  front  of  the  Field 
School  and  Scout  House  and  lined  the  Town  Green.  According  to  Pat,  tour  buses 
were  spotted  passing  through  Weston  to  photograph  our  creations. 

Fall  2013:  The  Provisional  Group  of  the  Weston  Garden  Club  planted  a 
crescent-shaped  Colonial  Garden  at  Land’s  Sake.  The  design  by  Weston  native 
Michele  Fronk  Schuckle  incorporates  flowers  and  plants  that  Weston’s  original 
settlers  might  have  used. 

September  4  to  November  22:  Exhibit  of  clay  miniatures  of  buildings  in  the 
Town  Center  created  in  1984  by  Weston  residents  under  the  direction  of  artist 
Mary  King  and  all  privately  owned.  Assembled  by  Pam  Swain,  at  Weston  Public 
Library.  (See  page  48) 

October  24  and  26:  Weston  Middle  School  Drama  Club  play  "‘Treasuring  Our 
Past:  Stories  of  Weston,”  written  and  produced  by  Weston  Middle  School  drama 
teacher  Laurie  Katz  and  social  studies  teacher  Abe  Mills  with  historical 
assistance  from  Pam  Fox.  The  original  1986  play,  based  on  oral  history 
interviews,  was  enhanced  with  new  scenes  about  the  organ  factory,  the  colorful 
Hillcrest  Boys  of  the  Case  Estates,  and  the  story  of  Norumbega  Tower. 


Gloria  Cole,  Director  of  the  Weston  Media 
Center,  filmed  all  the  Weston  300  events  for 
broadcast  on  local  cable  channels. 
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Preparation  for  the  play  included  a  field  trip  to  the  sites  of  each  scene  and  a  visit 
by  Tom  and  Jack  Williams,  who  shared  memories  of  life  in  Weston  as  Hillcrest 
Boys  and  World  War  II  soldiers. 

December  7:  Women’s  Community  League  Holiday  House  Tour,  featuring  a 
collection  of  antique,  mid-century  Modem,  and  newly  constmcted  Weston  homes 
decorated  for  the  holidays 

The  following  Weston  300  events  were  planned  but  later  cancelled  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  Movie  Night,  Tennis  Tournament,  Tour  De  Weston,  Monster  Dash 
Road  Race,  Fashion  Show,  and  Memoiy  Road  Show. 


Items  Produced  for  the  300th  Anniversary 

Flavors  of  Weston:  Recipes  &  Recollections,  Friends  of  the  Weston  Public 
Library  300th  anniversary  cookbook,  with  favorite  recipes  and  historical 
anecdotes.  Available  for  sale  at  Weston  Public  Library. 

Weston  300  Calendar,  with  photos  by  Jonathan  Dietz,  Barbara  Elmes,  Mark 
Curelop,  Dan  Wims,  and  Kenneth  S.  Barron. 

A  Weston  Timeline,  book  by  Pamela  W.  Fox,  produced  with  financial  support 
from  Weston  Historical  Commission.  Available  for  sale  at  the  WHC  website. 

Historical  articles  including  “300  Pieces  of  Weston  Trivia”  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  2013  issues  of  Wellesley  Weston  Magazine;  and  26  “Chronicles”  in  the 
Weston  Town  Crier,  by  Pamela  W.  Fox.  (Chronicles  will  be  available  on  the 
Weston  Historical  Society  website,  www.westonhistory.org) 

Video  programs  on  local  history  topics,  the  Weston  Historical  Society  exhibit, 
and  Weston  300  events,  produced  by  the  Weston  Media  Center. 

“Three  Hundred  Years,”  an  original  song  debuted  at  the  Grand  Celebration 
Concert,  music  and  lyrics  by  Linda  Kilbum. 

“Tavern  to  Tavern  Trek”  brochure  produced  by  the  Weston  300  Committee  for 
the  Founders  Day  Parade  and  Festival,  highlighting  18  historic  sites  between  the 
Josiah  Smith  and  Golden  Ball  taverns,  written  by  Pamela  W  Fox. 

“Weston  300  Quest”  a  three-part  scavenger  hunt  developed  by  David  Hutchesion 
and  the  Board  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Answers  were  posted  on  the 
League’s  website. 

Commemorative  items:  baseball  caps,  hats,  blankets,  calendars,  lanyards,  polo 
shirts,  coffee  mugs,  travel  mugs,  golf  balls,  pins,  medals,  signs,  and  much  more. 
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J.  Ward  Carter  Civic  Awards 

The  Weston  300  Committee  created  the  J.  Ward  Carter  Civic  Awards  to  recognize 
those  whose  contributions  to  the  Town  of  Weston  are  exemplary.  The  commemo¬ 
rative  awards  are  named  after  J.  Ward  Carter,  who  dedicated  52  years  to  the  Town 
of  Weston,  serving  as  Executive  Secretary  then  Town  Administrator. 

The  committee  engaged  a  number  of  leading  citizens  to  serve  on  a  nominating 
committee  charged  with  analyzing  potential  awardees  based  on  their  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  25  years  since  the  275th,  including  historical  contributions  that 

1 .  Greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  in  Weston; 

2.  Improved  the  cultural,  civic  and/or  business  status  of  the  Town,  and/or 

3.  Demonstrated  extraordinary  commitment  to  one’s  community  well  beyond 
normal  civic  expectations. 

Award  Recipients: 

Alfred  L.  Aydelott 
George  P.  Bates 

Priscilla  N.  &  Edward  M.  Dickson 
Brian  Donahue 
H.  Kenneth  Fish 
Pamela  W.  Fox 

Text  for  the  following  biographical  sketches  is  taken  from  the  Weston  300  Com¬ 
memoration  program  of  January  12,  2013. 


AT.FRF.DE.  AYDELOTT 

The  unofficial  town  architect,  A1  Aydelott  has 
staunchly  shaped  the  development  of  Weston 
for  many  years.  At  one  time  or  another,  A1  has 
served  on  just  about  every  historic  preservation 
and  planning  board  in  Weston.  In  the  1970s,  A1 
pitched  in  with  his  father-in-law  Howard  Gam- 
brill  to  rehabilitate  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern  and 
helped  found  the  Weston  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1985  and 
where  he  continues  to  serve  today.  A1  has 
guided  improvements  to  our  schools  from  his 
seat  on  the  Weston  Schools  Facilities  Study 
Committee,  spearheaded  creation  of  the  Crescent  Street  Historic  District,  and 
grappled  with  the  conundrum  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  Old  Library  tor 
many  years  including  seven  as  a  member  of  the  official  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and 


Kathleen  B.  McCahan 
Edwin  J.  Taff 
Frances  B.  Tucker 
Joan  B.  Vernon 
Harold  B.  Willis  Jr. 
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Old  Library  Study  Committee  from  2002-2009.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  A1  has 
served  for  1 5  years  as  a  member  and  chair  of  the  Weston  Planning  Board,  guiding 
the  development  of  Weston  with  tenacious  equanimity,  patience  and  humor.  A1 
has  been  for  decades  the  ultimate  Town  caretaker,  relentlessly  defending  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  natural  heritage  of  Weston,  so  preserving  our  rural  and  historic 
character. 

GEORGE  P  BATES 


From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  George  Bates’s 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  conserva¬ 
tion  and  land  stewardship  in  Weston.  Most 
notably,  for  over  50  years,  he  has  been  the 
principal  force  behind  developing,  mapping, 
and  protecting  the  system  of  trails  through¬ 
out  the  town,  a  lovely  reminder  of  Weston’s 
agricultural  and  rural  traditions  and  a  legacy 
for  present  and  future  generations  of  resi¬ 
dents  to  enjoy.  His  ardent  fundraising  on 
behalf  of  the  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  the  Town  have  enabled  the 
purchase  of  innumerable  conservation  ease¬ 
ments  and  parcels;  once  acquired,  he  under¬ 
took  to  record  and  monitor  each  so  as  to  as¬ 
sure  its  legal  preservation  and  prevent  against 

encroachments.  As  a  long-time  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  George  has  overseen  complex  and  often  controversial  wetlands 
matters,  and  has  interfaced  with  residents,  Town  officials,  neighboring  towns,  and 
other  governmental  agencies  with  unfailing  wisdom  and  grace. 


PRISCILLA  N.  &  EDWARD  M. 

DICKSON 

Polly  Dickson  is  passionate  about 
making  Weston  a  more  inclusive 
community.  As  a  life  long  resident, 
Ed  was  active  in  Town  government 
and  politics,  serving  for  many  years 
as  a  Selectman  and  then  as  a  State 
Representative.  While  interested  in 
preserving  the  character  of  the  town 
through  their  donation  of  land  for 
open  space,  the  Dicksons  were  also 
committed  to  making  the  resources  of 
the  town  more  accessible  to  others; 
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increasing  the  social  and  economic  diversity  of  Weston  was  a  high  priority. 
Through  their  actions  they  directly  contributed  to  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  options.  Owning  a  variety  of  homes  throughout  town,  they  rented  or  sold 
them  to  individuals  and  families  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  live  in  Wes¬ 
ton.  Most  notable  was  their  generous  donation  of  land  for  the  creation  of  Dickson 
Meadow,  a  mixed  income  cluster  development  adjacent  to  their  own  home  on 
Highland  Street.  Polly  and  Ed  were  steadfast  in  pursuing  their  goal  to  increase 
affordable  housing  in  Weston  through  this  project.  Despite  many  obstacles,  18 
units  were  completed  at  Dickson  Meadow  in  2002,  8  of  which  were  sold  to  low 
or  moderate  income  buyers.  Polly  has  been  described  as  the  “social  conscience 
of  the  town,”  not  only  for  the  dedication  she  and  Ed  showed  over  the  years  to 
providing  more  affordable  housing  opportunities  in  Weston,  but  also  for  her 
strong  commitment  to  the  METCO  program  as  well  as  her  involvement  in  the 
Weston/Wayland  Interfaith  Action  Group.  As  a  founding  member,  she  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  group  with  her  keen  interest  in  building  community  by 
promoting  greater  understanding  of  religious,  individual  and  cultural  differences. 
Polly  is  someone  who  cares  deeply  about  our  community  and  is  outspoken  in  her 
desire  to  make  Weston  more  welcoming  to  others. 


Brian  Donahue  has  built  his  life  around  his 
love  of  environmental  and  agricultural  his¬ 
tory.  His  service  to  the  Town  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  since  the  mid-‘70s,  first  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Green  Power  Farm,  and  then  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  its  successor,  Land’s 
Sake  Farm;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  for  over  11 
years,  serving  for  a  time  as  its  chair;  and  he 
has  served  on  the  Community  Preservation 
Committee  for  more  than  10  years.  Over 
the  years,  management  of  Weston’s  forests 
has  been  a  particular  passion.  In  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  professor  of  environmental  studies  at 
Brandeis  University,  Brian  has  involved 
dozens  of  students  in  researching  Weston’s 
land  use  and  environmental  history  as  well 
as  the  environmental  issues  it  faces  today.  He  is  the  author  of  an  award-winning 
book,  Reclaiming  the  Commons,  which  weaves  together  centuries  of  Weston 
farm  history  with  a  present  day  account  of  Green  Power,  Land  Sake,  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  community  farming  in  the  post  World  War  II  era. 


BRIAN  DONAHUE 
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H.  KENNETH  FISH 

Ken  Fish  was  an  activist  and  an  ardent 
Democrat  whose  personal  passion  for  so¬ 
cial  justice  he  imparted  to  the  Town  of 
Weston  through  more  than  forty  years  of 
relentless  commitment  and  effort.  When 
Ken  and  his  wife  Imogene  came  to  Weston 
in  the  1960’s  they  found  a  fairly  isolated 
and  homogeneous  community  and  decided 
to  make  change.  In  the  1960’s  it  was  Ken 
who  brought  forth  Roxbury- Weston  Pro¬ 
grams  and  then  the  Roxbuiy- Weston  Pre¬ 
school;  Ken  who  convinced  the  town  to 
participate  in  the  then-new  Metropolitan 
Council  for  Educational  Opportunity 
(METCO)  and  Ken  who  later  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  Weston-METCO  Scholarship  Fund 
to  support  the  participants  in  the  METCO 
program.  In  the  1970’s  it  was  Ken  who 
organized  Weston  Community  Housing  Inc.  that  would  build  Merriam  Village  in 
the  mid-70s  and  then  double  its  size  in  the  1990s.  And  in  the  1990’s  it  was  Ken 
who  established  the  Weston  Affordable  Housing  Foundation  that  would  promote, 
protect  and  actually  build  new  affordable  housing  in  the  Town,  and  still  today 
spark  the  further  charity  of  other  residents  and  inspire  creation  of  the  new  Weston 
Housing  Trust.  In  all  of  these  areas,  Ken  certainly  collaborated  with  many  others 
who  are  equally  worthy  of  our  recognition  and  gratitude.  But  all  would  agree 
that  it  was  Ken  who  actually  made  it  happen.  Ken  was  all  about  diversity  and 
inclusion,  about  opportunity  and  a  fair  chance.  The  institutions  he  established  are 
now  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Town’s  character,  and  we  are  all  proud  together  of 
their  accomplishments. 


PAMELA  W.  FOX 


Pam  helped  us  all  to  love  our  history.  From 
the  time  she  came  to  Weston,  Pam  has  self¬ 
lessly  devoted  herself  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  Weston  by  raising  up  and 
advocating  for  the  cultural  and  historic 
riches  of  the  town,  promoting  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Weston’s  architectural,  historic  and 
cultural  heritage.  Pam  has  years  of  public 
service  on  the  Town’s  Planning  Board  and 
Community  Preservation  Committee,  as 
President  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
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and  as  the  long-term  editor  of  its  Bulletin.  And  Pam  has  years  of  related  activi¬ 
ties,  curating  art  shows  and  producing  programming  on  Weston’s  history  for  the 
local  Weston  Media  Center.  Perhaps  her  most  well-known  accomplishment  is  her 
magnificent  book,  Farm  Town  to  Suburb,  published  in  2002,  which  is  the  modem 
“bible”  of  Weston’s  history  and  architecture.  Pam  refreshed  our  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  for  what  is  valuable  and  worthy  of  preservation  in  our  Town,  and  so  has 


KATHLEEN  B.  MCCAHAN 

Every  community  needs  a  Kay 
McCahan.  She  has  her  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  community  and  is  willing  to  “step 
up”  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Never  shying 
away  from  controversial  issues,  Kay’s 
steady  and  effective  leadership  has  paved 
the  way  for  crucial  community  deci¬ 
sions  about  preserving  Weston’s  natural 
resources  and  the  rural  character  of  the 
town.  She  chaired  the  Open  Space  &  Rec¬ 
reation  Planning  Committee,  and  in  the 
early  1990’s  she  helped  found  the  Weston 
Land  Trust.  She  guided  the  lengthy  proc¬ 
ess  to  determine  how  best  to  use  the  Case 
Estates  land  for  future  generations,  chair¬ 
ing  the  Case  Estates  Review  Committee. 
Also  involved  in  Weston's  adoption  of  the 
Community  Preservation  Act,  Kay  served 
on  that  committee  during  its  early 
years.  When  it  became  apparent  in  the  late 
1990s  that  the  MWRA  intended  to  construct  a  115-million  gallon,  below  ground, 
covered  facility  in  Weston  to  replace  the  existing  205-million  gallon  "open"  No- 
rumbega  Reservoir,  Kay  was  again  a  “go  to”  person  as  a  member  of  the  Working 
Group,  the  forum  for  Weston’s  participation  in  the  process.  During  that  lengthy 
project,  she  chaired  the  sub-committee  charged  with  negotiating  public  access 
rules  for  the  reservoirs  to  ensure  both  the  necessary  protections  for  water  supplies 
and  public  enjoyment  of  the  outdoor  recreational  resources.  Further,  Kay  estab¬ 
lished  the  Friends  of  Weston  Reservoir  to  monitor  public  use  of  its  trails  and  to 
supply  mutt  mitts  to  dog  walkers.  With  her  active  involvement  in  so  many  are¬ 
nas,  Kay  has  left  an  imprint  on  our  community  through  her  perseverance  and  tal¬ 
ent  for  bringing  people  together  to  examine  complex  issues,  develop  strategies 
and  build  consensus  for  their  adoption. 
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EDWIN  J.  TAFF 


For  many  years  Ed  Taff’s  name  has  been 
synonymous  with  WEEFC,  the  Weston  Edu¬ 
cational  Enrichment  Fund  Committee,  which 
was  established  in  1985.  WEEFC ’s  mission, 
then  and  now,  is  to  solicit  tax-deductible  do¬ 
nations  from  the  community  members  to 
provide  grants  for  school  enrichment  pro¬ 
grams.  Timing  was  everything.  With  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  what  was  happening  in  California, 
Ed’s  motivation  to  establish  an  educational 
foundation  grew  out  of  his  concern  that 
Proposition  2  1/2,  the  tax  cutting  law  passed 
in  Massachusetts  in  1981,  would  negatively 
impact  funding  for  the  Weston  Public 
Schools.  Careful  to  build  a  collaborative  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  schools,  Ed  was  determined 
that  the  committee  be  a  permanent  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  WPS,  and  that  a  member  of  the  school  committee  serve  on 
WEEFC  to  ensure  that  grants  would  be  compatible  with  the  WPS  curriculum  and 
standards.  While  mindful  of  tight  Town  budgets,  but  resisting  use  of  WEEFC 
funds  for  ordinary  school  expenses,  Ed,  with  the  support  of  the  committee, 
steered  the  awarding  of  grants  to  projects  that  were  creative  and  enhanced  the 
curriculum.  In  its  first  year,  WEEFC  raised  close  to  $30,000,  proving  its  viability, 
and  funded  14  projects  prioritized  by  administrators,  including  purchase  of 
equipment,  developing  nature  trails  and  establishing  a  Speakers’  Fund  for  the 
High  School.  In  subsequent  years,  teachers  were  encouraged  to  join  the  process 
and  submit  ideas  for  mini-grants  for  more  stimulating  and  exciting  projects.  Each 
year,  more  money  has  been  raised  with  more  interesting  projects  funded.  This 
past  year,  WEEFC  raised  $320,000  to  cover  well  over  100  projects  at  all  levels, 
including  some  new  enrichment  opportunities  such  as  the  Amazon  Rainforest 
Project  and  DeCordova  Museum  trip  at  Country  School,  the  creation  of  a  new 
robotics  club  at  Field  School,  an  intergenerational  history  project  at  the  Middle 
School,  and  the  purchase  of  cameras  for  the  new  digital  photography  lab  the  High 
School.  For  17  years  Ed  led  and  nurtured  WEEFC,  which  continues  to  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Weston  Public  Schools,  allowing  teachers,  students,  parents  and 
administrators  to  “dream”  about  “what  ifs”  and  broaden  the  experience  of  our 
students.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  the  Weston  Public  Schools  without  WEEFC. 
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FRANCES  B.  TUCKER 


In  1972,  Fran  Tucker  had  an  idea,  and  she 
acted  on  it.  She  read  in  a  magazine  about 
a  neighbor  to  neighbor  program  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  provided  the  type  of  services 
that  extended  families  used  to  fulfill,  es¬ 
pecially  in  emergencies.  She  saw  the 
need  for  such  a  program  in  Weston.  Fran 
inspired  some  of  her  fellow  parishioners 
at  St.  Peter’s  and  recruited  others  to  join 
her  in  establishing  FISH  -  Friends  in 
Service  Helping.  Initially,  FISH  services 
were  fairly  broad  and  included  help  with 
meals,  shopping,  baby-sitting,  telephone  checks  on  those  living  alone,  and  rides 
to  appointments.  The  notion  that  one  person  could  easily  help  another  became  a 
commitment  for  Fran  Tucker,  who  took  charge  and  established  the  framework  for 
FISH,  the  organization  that  exists  today.  Tireless  in  her  efforts  to  match  need  with 
volunteers,  for  32  years  Fran  was  diligent  keeping  track  of  volunteers  and  col¬ 
lecting  requests  for  services  via  phone  calls.  Over  time,  the  scope  of  FISH  serv¬ 
ices  narrowed  to  providing  transportation  to  medical  appointments.  In  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Council  on  Aging,  which  fields  the  requests,  FISH  coordinators 
match  available  drivers  with  residents  needing  rides.  Thanks  to  Fran  for  her 
commitment  to  the  idea  that  neighbors  can  help  neighbors  and  for  her  leadership 
in  establishing  an  organization  that  offers  an  important  service  in  our  community, 
providing  an  average  of  300-350  round  trips  each  year  for  seniors. 


JOAN  R.  VERNON 


Whether  in  office  or  not,  Joan  Vernon  made  it 
her  mission  to  pay  attention  to  all  aspects  of  the 
operation  of  Weston  town  government  and  ad¬ 
dress  what  needed  to  be  fixed.  After  serving  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  she  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  the  Youth  Commission,  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  again  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 
She  regularly  and  enthusiastically  recruited 
other  Weston  residents  to  run  for  Town  office 
and  then  provided  ongoing  support  and  coach¬ 
ing  to  those  who  did.  Sometimes  in  office  but 
often  not,  Joan  spearheaded  citizen  committees 
to  respond  to  major  town  issues:  The  Committee 
to  Study  Uses  and  Space  Needs  for  Public 
Lands  and  Public  Buildings,  The  Assessment 
Review  Committee,  and  The  Building  Facilities 
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Committee  (that  ultimately  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  current  Permanent 
Building  Committee,  putting  an  end  to  Weston’s  long  history  of  difficulties  with 
construction  of  municipal  and  school  buildings).  Most  notably,  she  created  and 
chaired  The  Committee  to  Examine  Town  Governance  that  quietly  and  efficiently 
addressed  the  looming  concern  of  how  to  manage  the  transition  “when  Ward  Car¬ 
ter  retires”  by  successfully  restructuring  Weston’s  town  government  to  its  present 
Town  Manager  form. 


HAROLD  BUCKLEY  WILLIS.  JR. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Weston,  Bus  Willis  forever  stamped  his  character  on  our  town 
in  the  nearly  2,000  acres  of  Town  forest,  conservation  land  and  other  open  space 
preserved  in  Weston  through  his  efforts.  In  the  long  tradition  of  the  Willis  and 
Fiske  families,  Bus  was  active  in  town  affairs  for  over  40  years.  He  served  on  the 
Committee  to  Investigate  and  Report  on  the  Matter  of  a  Town  Forest  from  1956- 
1959,  on  the  Open  Areas  Committee  from  1960-1961,  on  the  Conservation 
Commission  from  1963-1981  (as  Chair  from  1968-1981),  and  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  from  1981  until  his  death  in  1991.  In  the  1970’s,  he  led  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  Hugo  Uyterhoeven,  Kenneth 
Germeshausen  and  William  Elliston,  on  an  ambitions  open  space  program  that 
culminated  in  the  Town  acquiring  some  1,200  acres  of  land  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $4,000  an  acre.  Specific  jewels  for  which  he  is  remembered  are  the  92-acre 
College  Pond  recreation  area,  purchased  in  the  late  1970’s,  and  the  38-acre  Land 
Sake’s  farmland  acquired  from  Harvard  in  the  mid-1980’s.  Bus  was  an  out- 
doorsman.  He  loved  the  woodlands  and  fields  of  the  Weston  in  which  he  grew 
up,  and  he  saved  them  from  development  so  that  we  could  love  them  too. 
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With  Grateful  Thanks 


To  Hillary  Hanson  Bruel  for  her  gift  of  a  clay  model  of  Weston  Town  Hall  (photo 
above).  Hillary’  was  part  of  a  1984  intergenerational  group  that  sculpted  clay 
replicas  of  buildings  in  Weston  Center  under  the  direction  of  artist  Mary  King,  as 
part  of  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council. 

To  Elizabeth  Rafuse  Farqultarson  for  her  gift  of  a  school  desk  and  also  an  in¬ 
scribed  book  given  to  her  grandmother  by  teacher  Anna  Coburn. 

To  Jean  Jones  for  her  gift  of  an  American  Legion  Weston  Post  214  cap  and  pin 
belonging  to  her  late  husband,  Harry  Jones. 
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What  Weston  Avoided:  Part  II 


(Above)  Architect’s  rendering  of  the  library  building  proposed  for  Lamson  Park  next  to 
Town  Hall  in  1 965.  (Below)  This  drawing  by  Janet  Jasperse  compared  the  library  de¬ 
sign  to  that  of  the  Howard  Johnson  chain  of  ice  cream  stores,  which  boasted  “28  Fla¬ 
vors.  ”  The  drawing  appeared  in  the  Town  Crier  on  March  10,  1966. 
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In  the  Spring  2014  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  Deborah  Ecker  wrote 
about  two  proposals  she  felt  would  have  adversely  affected  the  development  of 
Weston  as  we  know  it  today:  decentralized  schools  and  a  septic  system  in  the 
town  center. 

To  this  list  I  would  add  two  other  proposals  I  believe  would  have  been 
detrimental  to  town  character:  locating  a  new  Weston  Public  Library  in  Lamson 
Park  directly  west  of  Town  Hall;  and  constructing  almost  any  part  of  the 
elaborate  road  circulation  system  of  highways,  parkways,  and  feeder  roads 
included  in  the  1965  Master  Plan  authored  by  Charles  Downe.  To  these  I  have 
added  two  proposals  that  I  believe  would  not  have  been  good  solutions  to  the 
need  for  more  library  space:  enlarging  the  existing  building  and  moving  the 
library  to  Field  School 

The  Lamson  Park  library  proposal  was  passed  by  Town  Meeting  in  1965  and 
rescinded  one  year  later.  Turning  the  mothballed  Field  School  into  a 
Library/Community  Center  was  defeated  at  Town  Meeting  in  1985.  The  idea  of 
expanding  the  existing  library  was  explored  for  decades.  The  road  circulation 
system  was  never  seriously  considered,  with  the  exception  of  a  north-south 
corridor. 


Pamela  W.  Fox 
WHS  Bulletin  Editor 
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What  Weston  Avoided: 

A  Library  in  Lamson  Park 


Background 

In  1900,  Weston  proudly  dedicated  its  first  library  building.  At  the  time,  the 
population  of  the  town  was  1834  and  the  collection  of  12,423  volumes  was  kept 
in  closed  stacks,  staffed  by  one  librarian. 

Over  the  next  90  years,  trustee  reports  often  mention  lack  of  space,  but  the 
building  had  major  modifications  only  twice.  In  1922,  Miss  Louisa  Case,  a 
library  trustee,  made  a  gift  of  $5000  to  convert  former  storage  and  town  office 
space  on  the  lower  level  into  a  children’s  room  named  in  memory  of  her  young 
niece,  Rosamond  Freeman.  In  1960-61,  alterations  were  made  including 
construction  of  workspaces,  a  kitchenette,  and  bathrooms  along  with  creation  of 
additional  shelf  space,  all  within  the  original  7,500-  square-foot  structure. 

In  1957,  town  leaders  began  studying  space  needs  in  earnest.  Reports  were  done 
in  1957  (Humphry  -  McNiff  Survey),  1959  (Cahill  Survey),  1960  (Weston 
Citizen’s  Committee  Survey),  1963  (League  of  Women  Voters  Study),  1964 
(Richmond  -  Goldberg  Detailed  Study  of  Space  Problems  and  Building 
Potentialities)  and  1965  (Report  of  the  Special  Public  Library  Expansion 
Committee).  All  concluded  that  additional  library  space  was  urgently  needed. 

The  1964  study  by  architects  Isidore  Richmond  and  Carney  Goldberg  concluded 
that  the  existing  library  could  be  satisfactorily  altered  and  enlarged  “only  if 
unlimited  funds  are  available.”1  They  did  test  borings  to  consider  whether  the  low 
land  south  of  the  building  would  be  suitable  for  parking  and  reported  that  a  layer 
of  very  soft  peat  covered  the  entire  area  for  an  average  depth  of  10  feet.  To  build 
a  parking  lot  there  “all  of  this  peat  would  have  to  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
an  equivalent  depth  of  gravel  which  should  go  at  least  3  feet  higher  than  the 
present  surface”  and  then  covered  with  black-top.2  (This  was  before  passage  of 
the  Massachusetts  Wetlands  Protection  Act  in  1972)  Their  conclusion: 

“It  is  neither  prudent,  practical  or  [sic]  economically  feasible  to  try  to 
up-date  or  up-grade  the  present  Weston  Public  Library  Building  to  make 
it  function  as  a  modem,  up-to-date  building.”3 
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(Above)  Sites  examined  by  the  Special  Public  Library  Expansion  Committee,  as 
printed  in  its  March  18,  1965,  report. 


The  Search  for  a  New  Location 

Richmond  and  Goldberg  also  argued  against  the  idea  of  building  a  separate 
branch  library  or  children’s  library,  or  adapting  Brook  School  Building  B  for 
library  use.  They  examined  three  sites  for  a  possible  new  building  and 
recommended  Lamson  Park,  a  1.8-acre  parcel  just  west  of  Town  Hall. 

In  early  1965,  the  Special  Public  Library  Expansion  Committee  examined  10 
possible  sites  and  narrowed  the  choice  down  to  two  parcels  that  met  their  criteria 
of  a  central  location,  space  for  parking,  an  attractive  setting,  and  relatively  easy 
development  potential.  One  was  Lamson  Park;  the  other  was  land  between  the 
“Jones  House”  [Josiah  Smith  Tavern]  and  St.  Julia  Church. 

The  1965  Master  Plan  Weston  Massachusetts  echoed  these  recommendations 
stating:  “Geographically,  and  in  terms  of  population  concentrations,  the  Town 
Common  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  Town’s  gravity  center”  and  therefore 
the  appropriate  location.  In  addition,  “since  the  present  library  building  could  be 
readily  converted  to  other  uses,  the  whole  package  will  be  economically 
favorable.”4 

Lamson  Park  had  been  taken  by  eminent  domain  from  George  H.D.  Lamson  in 
1927  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Town  Common.  The  old  Lamson  stable  and 
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bam  had  been  removed  at  that  time.5  Supporters  of  Lamson  Park  as  a  library  site 
argued  that  it  was  away  from  heavy  traffic,  parking  could  be  shared  with  Town 
Hall,  and  a  building  could  be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  Town  Hall  and 
other  civic  buildings  around  the  Common. 

Using  the  larger  “Jones”  parcel,  6.6  acres  including  the  house,  would  allow  for 
more  freedom  in  designing  the  building  and  site.  Parking  could  be  shared  with  a 
town  shopping  center  also  being  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  “community 
acceptance”  and  Town  Meeting  action  would  be  needed  to  acquire  the  site  from 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (SPNEA,  now 
Historic  New  England),  which  owned  it  from  the  early  1950s  until  1983.  The 
1965  Master  Plan  recommended  against  this  alternative  because  of  ownership 
issues  and  historical  significance.  Newspaper  articles  indicate  that  SPNEA  would 
have  fought  attempts  to  take  the  property  by  eminent  domain. 

In  March  1965,  at  11  pm  on  the  second  night  of  Town  Meeting,  residents  voted 
213  to  1 92 — a  margin  of  only  2 1  votes — to  transfer  Lamson  Park  to  the  library 
trustees  and  appoint  a  Library  Building  Committee.  The  warrant  article  passed 
despite  opposition  from  the  Finance  Committee,  chaired  by  Richard  A.  Hill, 
which  questioned  the  extent,  priority,  and  cost  of  the  proposed  expansion. 
Speaking  against  the  proposal  for  aesthetic  reasons  were  Harold  G.  “Red”  Travis, 
president  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  and  chair  of  the  Park  and  Cemetery 
Commission;  Charles  P.  Gorley,  Jr.,  landscape  architect;  Margaret  Floyd, 
architectural  historian;  William  H.  Brine  III;  and  J.  Kenneth  Bennett.  In 
subsequent  debates,  opponents  of  the  Lamson  site  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  vote 
on  this  important  issue  took  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  night;  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  only  405  people,  nearly  half  of  whom  voted  against  it. 


Noted  Architectural  Firm  is  Chosen 

The  Library  Building  Committee  (Ronald  Eames,  chair,  Jane  Abbott,  Dr.  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,  Gale  Hay  dock,  Kenneth  Leach)  contacted  29  architectural  firms  and 
interviewed  six.  In  September  1965,  the  committee  selected  architects  Shepley, 
Bulfinch,  Richardson  and  Abbott,  a  distinguished  Boston  firm  that  traced  its 
history  back  to  H.  H.  Richardson.  In  Weston,  the  firm  later  designed  the  police 
station,  in  1974.  Philip  J.  McNiff,  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was 
chosen  as  the  library’s  planning  consultant. 

Jane  Abbott  is  reported  as  saying:  “every  one  of  the  29  architects  considered  by 
the  committee  .  .  .  stated  that  the  Lamson  Park  site  was  the  most  desirable  in 
every  way.”6  Several  opponents  attended  the  September  meeting  where  the 
announcement  was  made.  When  it  was  suggested  that  they  wait  to  see 
architectural  plans  before  commenting,  opponent  J.  Kenneth  Bennett  responded: 
“I  am  not  interested  in  waiting  to  see  any  building  on  that  site.”  He  urged  the 
committee  not  to  spend  any  more  money.7 
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A  “Modem  Vernacular” Building 


The  planned  red  brick  structure  had  a  slate  roof  and  white  trim.  It  was  “basically 
a  split  level  building”  that  “hugs  the  contours  of  the  land”  and  was  of  a  design 
“compatible  with  the  town  house.”8  Gale  Haydock  later  stated  that  all  six 
architect  finalists  recommended  using  these  materials  in  a  “modem  vernacular” 
building  that  would  “blend  well  with  the  Georgian  town  house  without 
competing  with  it  or  mimicking  it.”9 

The  library  roof  peak  matched  the  level  of  the  Town  Hall  comice.  The  interior 
was  laid  out  around  a  central  work  core,  allowing  maximum  supervision  with 
minimum  of  staff.  Capacity  was  75,000  volumes.  The  planned  new  building  was 
15,500  square  feet,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  existing,  with  off-street 
parking  for  30  cars.  All  public  areas  were  on  one  floor,  with  a  basement  slated  for 
future  expansion.  The  library  would  have  a  septic  system  but  was  expected  to  tie 
in  with  a  future  town  sewer  that  was  never  built. 

The  $450,000  cost  was  enough  to  construct  the  building  but  not  equip  it,  with 
private  funds  to  be  solicited  for  interior  furnishings.  In  February  1966,  the 
building  committee  petitioned  the  Board  of  Appeals  for  a  variance  to  build  the 
library  closer  to  the  road.  In  anticipation  of  a  March  10,  1966,  public  hearing,  the 
committee  mailed  to  all  residents  a  tastefully  designed  report  entitled  “A  new 
public  library  for  Weston,”  with  the  architect’s  rendering  on  the  cover  (see  page  1 
of  this  Bulletin).  The  Chairman  of  the  Library  Building  Committee  was  quoted  in 
newspaper  reports  as  saying:  “The  proposed  library  will  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  town  green.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  feeling  of  many 
persons  that  it  will  enhance  that  beauty.”10 

Grant  Received  and  Land  Transferred 

Library  proponents  received  a  boost  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  Weston  received 
a  federal  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the  cost  of  construction.  Weston  was  one  of 
14  out  of  27  Massachusetts  communities  selected  and  given  preliminary  state 
approval,  with  Weston  receiving  the  maximum  amount.  11 

In  future  discussions,  the  fact  that  this  money  would  not  be  available  in  the  future 
was  used  to  appeal  to  those  who  questioned  the  perceived  high  cost  of  a  new 
building.  Final  plans  had  to  be  submitted  by  April  15,  1966,  or  the  grant  would  be 
lost.  The  federal  act  expired  on  June  30. 

Because  the  proposed  site  was  a  park,  the  town  had  to  petition  the  State 
Legislature  to  transfer  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  and  Cemetery 
Commission  to  the  Library  Trustees.  Weston  Selectman  Edward  M.  Dickson, 
who  was  also  a  State  Representative,  obtained  the  transfer  through  a  special  act 
of  the  House.  (House  bill  2052) 
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The  report  of  the  Library  Trustees  in  the  1965  Town  Report  predicted: 

1966  will  be  a  turning  point  for  the  Weston  Public  Library.  The  long 
struggle  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  service  in  an  inadequate  building 
must  be  resolved.  The  impressively  farsighted  work  of  the  Building 
Committee  offers  the  people  of  Weston  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
handsome  library  ....  12 

The  report  reiterated  that  the  collection  was  at  capacity,  meaning  that  a  book  had 
to  be  discarded  for  every  new  one  purchased. 


Opposition  Grows 

The  selectman’s  report  in  the  1965  Town  Report  noted  growing  opposition.  In 
February  1966,  opponents  presented  the  selectmen  with  a  petition  for  a  Special 
Town  Meeting  to  reconsider  the  question,  signed  by  a  reported  310  voters,  well 
over  the  200  needed.  The  meeting  was  set  for  March  14,  1966. 

Harold  Travis  emerged  as  the  leading  anti-park  spokesman.  Travis  is  quoted  in 
newspaper  articles  as  saying: 

...  the  $62,000  spent  by  the  town  53  years  ago  for  the  creation  of  the 
town  green  and  the  town  hall  would  be  thrown  to  the  winds  by  those  few 
who  felt  that  a  new  library  would  look  “nice”  on  Lamson  Park.13 
Interestingly,  in  the  many  newspaper  reports  examined  for  this  article,  neither 
Travis  nor  any  of  his  historic/community  character  coalition  mention  Lamson 
Park  as  a  place  where  Weston’s  militiamen  may  have  gathered  to  march  to 
Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19,  1775.  This  notion,  which  is  difficult  to 
document,  was  used  in  more  recent  years  to  try  to  block  the  use  of  the  land  for  a 
playground.  Instead,  the  goal  in  1966  was  to  preserve  the  “natural  aesthetic 

loveliness”  of  the  Town 
Green  as  an  historic 
landscape  designed  by 
Arthur  Shurcliffin  1913. 14 

Joining  the  Lamson  Park 
protectors  were  concerned 
taxpayers  opposed  to 
constructing  a  new  library  in 
any  location.  A  $3,750,000 
capital  expenditure  program 
then  on  the  table  included  a 

Harold  G.  “Red”  Travis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fledgling  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society,  lead  the  fight  to 
keep  the  library  building  out  of 
Lamson  Park. 
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new  junior  high  school,  sewerage  system,  fire  and  police  facility,  South  Side  fire 
station,  water  main  improvements,  and  town  office  improvements,  in  addition  to 
a  library.  Finance  Committee  chairman  Richard  A.  Hall  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  are  not  of  the  feeling  that  the  library  is  an  immediate  necessity.  Our 
five-year  projection  indicates  that  Weston  will  have  a  tax  rate  in  the 
next  five  years  31%  higher  than  this  year’s  .  .  .  The  present  library 
building  should  be  sufficient.15 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  old  library  could  be  used  for  needed  town  offices  and 
meeting  rooms,  Hall  responded: 

We  have  all  sorts  of  schools  with  auditoriums.  .  .  we  have  town 
buildings  by  the  acre  .  .  .  The  Finance  Committee  meets  in  the  Jones 
House.  The  chairs  are  hard  but  we  go  home  early.16 

Some  pointed  to  the  planned  high  school  addition,  one-third  of  which  would  be 
devoted  to  a  library.  If  high  schoolers  no  longer  needed  the  main  library, 
wouldn’t  it  be  adequate  for  the  remaining  population? 

A  letter-questionnaire  slanted  against  the  project  was  circulated,  questioning  the 
site  selection  process,  cost  estimates,  and  library  space  needs.  This  questionnaire 
also  brought  up  what  it  termed  the  “weak”  list  of  possible  uses  for  the  existing 
library  building  as  an  office  and  meeting  rooms  for  town  committees,  public 


Library  Plans  Discarded; 

*  f 


In  the  high  school  auditorium,  the  overflow  tnemlws  of  Weston's  the  loudspeaker  system  across  the  hail  in  the  gym  m  slum. 

Huge  Weston  Turnout  Rescinds  1965  Action  by  240  Votes 

The  Town  Crier  issue  of  March  17,1 966,  reported  on  the  large  turnout  of  voters 
for  a  Special  Town  Meeting  called  to  reconsider  the  Lamson  Park  site. 
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hearing  rooms,  a  voting  place,  youth  center,  and  meeting  rooms  for  public  use.17 

Opponents  even  questioned  whether  libraries  would  be  needed  in  the  future.  In  a 
letter  sent  out  in  February  1966,  opponents  noted: 

With  the  miracles  of  electronics,  with  the  inventions  by  Polaroid  and 
Xerox.  .  .  will  today’s  libraries  be  obsolete  by  1985?  We  don’t  know, 
but  it’s  possible,  and  hence  we  all  should  “Think  Before  We  Vote.”18 

Selectmen  and  New  “Friends”  Advocate  for  the  Plan 

Advocating  for  Lamson  Park  were  the  selectmen:  Herman  Koester,  chairman, 
Florence  Freeman,  and  Edward  M.  Dickson,  along  with  the  Library  Trustees, 
chaired  by  Grant  M.  Palmer  Jr.,  and  the  Library  Building  Committee.  Also 
supportive  was  the  Planning  Board,  chaired  by  William  Elliston,  and  Master  Plan 
consultant  Charles  Downe.  Elliston  is  quoted  in  an  April  1965  newspaper  article 
as  saying  of  the  site:  “It  is  central,  yet  removed,  has  parking  space,  and  will  fit  in 
extremely  well  with  the  development  of  the  Center  as  it  is  being  formulated.”19 

It  was  during  this  year  of  controversy  that  the  Friends  of  the  Weston  Library,  Inc. 
was  founded.  In  the  spring  of  1966,  under  the  leadership  of  president  Vivienne 
Guild,  it  circulated  a  pro-library  fact  sheet  and  issued  a  strong  endorsement.  In 
the  months  leading  up  to  the  March  Special  Town  Meeting,  library  supporters 
organized  a  series  of  coffees  in  private  homes.  They  stressed  how  long  it  would 
take  to  develop  alternate  plans,  with  estimates  ranging  from  two  to  six  years.  It 
turned  out  to  be  30  years  before  the  present  library  opened  in  1995 

In  a  stormy  all-day  session  held  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  on  the  Saturday 
before  Special  Town  Meeting,  library  trustees  and  building  committee  members 
appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
why  the  committee  was  opposing  the  new  library.  In  one  exchange,  a  trustee 
retorted  that  any  persons  seeking  new  studies  were  “babes  in  the  woods.”20 

Special  Town  Meeting  Rescinds  Previous  Vote 


The  March  14,  1966,  Special  Town  Meeting  took  place  just  one  week  before 
regular  Town  Meeting,  allowing  for  full  discussion  of  this  one  topic.  The  crowd, 
described  as  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  at  a  Town  Meeting,  exceeded  by  more 
than  1000  the  number  that  had  voted  to  approve  Lamson  Park  the  previous  year.21 
On  the  warrant  were  articles  to  rescind  the  1965  vote,  discharge  the  building 
committee,  return  the  park  to  the  custody  of  the  Park  and  Cemetery  Commission, 
and  provide  for  further  study  of  the  library  problem.  The  opposition  handout 
proclaimed  “Wrong  Building,  Wrong  Time,  Wrong  Place.”22 

By  this  time,  plans  for  the  building  were  virtually  complete.  The  building 
committee  had  spent  approximately  $87,000  in  design  fees;  and  the  “no”  vote 
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meant  loss  of  the  $100,000  federal  grant.  Ronald  Eames  estimated  that  a  new 
round  of  study  committees  would  result  in  three  years  delay  and  $44,000  in 
increased  building  costs. 

By  a  vote  of  807  to  567,  a  margin  of  240  votes,  Town  Meeting  voted  to  rescind 
the  previous  vote.  Lamson  Park  would  remain  building-free. 


What  Weston  Avoided: 
Expanding  the  1900  Library 

and 

Relocating  the  Library  to  Field  School 


With  defeat  of  the  Lamson  Park  proposal,  yet  another  committee  was  appointed. 
Library  Trustees  requested  money  for  improvements  to  the  1900  structure, 
including  construction  of  a  new  staircase  connecting  the  adult  and  children’s 
divisions.  The  staircase  between  the  two  had  been  condemned  as  unsafe  for 
public  use,  meaning  that  library  patrons  had  been  walking  around  the  building 
outside  to  go  from  one  floor  to  the  other.  Exterior  repairs  were  made,  some  new 
wiring  and  carpeting  installed,  and  new  tables,  bookcases,  and  lighting  fixtures 
acquired. 

The  future  of  the  Weston  Public  Library  was  studied  again  beginning  in  May 
1979. 23  By  this  time,  nine  library  studies  had  been  done  since  1957.24  The 
architectural  firm  of  Day  and  Ertman,  hired  to  look  again  at  expanding  the 
existing  library,  came  up  with  several  new  ideas.25  One  was  for  an  addition  of 
7,200  square  feet  to  the  existing  main  level.  Because  of  the  sloping  site,  it  had  to 
be  supported  by  freestanding  columns.  Another  plan,  which  gained  more  traction, 
was  a  one-story  addition  of  7,670  sq.  ft.  wrapping  around  the  lower  level  on  the 
School  Street  and  rear  elevations.  The  upper  floor  would  remain  intact.  Both 
these  proposals  would  have  allowed  the  collection  to  be  housed  on  one  floor. 
Parking  remained  a  serious  drawback.  The  study  mentions  the  possibility  of  town 
parking  being  created  on  the  west  side  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  At  this  time, 
the  possibility  of  the  town  taking  over  the  tavern  and  6.6-acre  property  was  being 
explored.  This  transfer  took  place  in  1983. 

Also  in  the  early  1980s,  a  new  option  emerged.  In  1980,  because  of  declining 
enrollments,  a  study  committee  recommended  closing  Field  School  in  1982.  Day 
and  Ertman  were  asked  to  examine  the  57,000-square-foot  building  for  library 
use.26  They  reported  that  the  14,100-square-foot  main  floor  would  work.  The  site 
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The  1980  Day  and  Ertman  report  recommended  an  addition  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  1900  library,  creating  a  large  open  area  that  provided  needed  flexibility.  The 
addition  “ did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  the  front  facade”  but  instead  ‘‘helps  the 
east,  south,  and  west  elevations  in  that  it  provides  a  visual  base  for  the  existing 
structure.  ”  Also  ‘‘Similar  brick  and  window  patterns  will  be  used.  .  .  in  order  to 
provide  a  unified  expanded  building  which  will  be  an  exciting  and  stimulating 
addition  to  the  center  of  Weston.  ”  (Courtesy  Weston  Public  Library  files) 


had  good  parking  and  septic  capacity  but  was  considered  “less  central”  than  the 
present  library.  The  architects  noted  that  complications  would  arise  because  the 
building  would  be  multi-use. 

Public  sentiment  still  favored  adding  to  the  existing  building  and  using  the  tavern 
land  to  solve  parking  and  septic  problems.  Renovating  Field  School  for  library 
use  was  cheaper  but  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  existing  building 
remained.  In  a  December  1981  letter  from  Daniel  Siegel,  chair  of  the  Library 
Trustees  to  Hugh  R.  Jones  Jr.,  Siegel  noted  that:  “The  Town  would  still  have  the 
problem  (and  presumably  the  cost)  of  what  to  do  with  the  present  Library 
building  and  site.  The  limited  parking  and  septic  make  these  things  a  problem  for 
any  new  use  of  site  or  building.”27 

A  letter  the  following  summer  from  Siegel  to  Jones  indicates  a  change  of 
outlook:  “The  Library  Trustees,  for  reasons  of  economy  and  increased  library 
usage,  are  interested  in  moving  into  the  Field  School. ”27A  Because  of  the 
building’s  size,  it  was  suggested  that  Field  School  become  a  mixed  use 
“community  center.”  A  Field  School  Advisory  Committee  was  formed,  chaired 
by  Kay  McCahan.  Architect  Martin  Kretsch  of  DiNisco  Kretsch  &  Associates 
was  hired  to  do  a  feasibility  study  and  draw  up  three  separate  plans.  The  first  and 
second  options  assumed  that  the  library  would  be  located  in  the  building.  Option 
3  was  for  a  multi-use  community  facility  without  a  library. 
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Wednesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
Field  School  Gym 


March  13,  1985 


ENVISION  A  DYNAMIC,  INTER  GENERATIONAL  LIBRARY  /  COMMUNITY  CENTER 


The  committee  developed  a  proposal  to  spend  $3.8  million  to  remodel  the  former 
school  building  into  a  Library/Community  Center  (LCC)  housing  the  Recreation 
Department  and  Council  on  Aging,  with  space  reserved  for  child  care  programs 
and  rentals  to  offset  operating  expenses.  The  gym  would  be  renovated.  The 
building  would  have  a  community  art  room,  exercise  space,  multi-purpose 
community  room,  and  cable  television  studio.  McCahan’s  committee 
recommended  establishing  a  five-member  management  board  to  select  tenants 
and  operate  the  building. 

A  series  of  coffees  was  organized  to  explain  the  LCC.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Dr. 
Adolph  Manoil,  Professor  of  Education  Emeritus  at  Boston  University  and  North 
Avenue  resident,  called  it  a  “unique  and  daring  project”  and  “cultural 
contribution  of  the  first  order  to  the  life  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  and  a  model  for 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,”  comparable  with  the  George  Pompidou  Cultural 
Center  of  Paris,  which  he  had  just  visited.28  More  than  a  hundred  people  signed  a 
newspaper  advertisement  describing  the  “tremendous  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
Town  departments”  and  the  opportunity  to  “offer  coordinated,  cooperative,  and 
separate  activities  that  will  benefit  the  entire  spectrum  of  Weston  residents.”  The 
advertisement  promised  that  “the  Library/Community  Building  will  become  the 
focal  point  of  the  Town,  serving  the  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  entire  community.”29 

Opposition  was  led  by  Selectman  Richard  “Dick”  Murray.  He  cited  concerns 
that,  despite  predictions,  the  town  might  need  to  convert  the  building  back  to  a 
school.30  He  noted  that  there  were  no  plans  for  the  vacated  building  and  that  Case 
House  might  also  be  vacated  in  the  near  future.  He  objected  to  the  cost  and  its 
effect  on  the  tax  rate  and  cited  other  pressing  needs  including  water  main  work, 
possible  land  purchases,  a  fire  station  addition,  and  creation  of  a  transfer  station 
at  the  dump.31  Selectman  Harold  “Bus”  Willis  Jr.  and  Jean  Thurston  both 
supported  the  proposal. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  election,  Murray  sent  a  letter  town-wide  explaining 
in  detail  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  LCC  and  recommending  a  “no”  vote.  The 
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letter  caused  confusion  and  anger  because  it  was  not  clear  whether  it  was  a 
personal  opinion  or  a  statement  from  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  It  was  labeled 
“unfair,”  since  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  a  rebuttal.32 

According  to  newspapers,  the  issue  was  debated  for  two  hours  on  the  first  night 
of  Town  Meeting,  May  6,  and  was  not  decided  until  midnight.  Murray  spoke 
against,  later  stating:  “I  felt  I  had  an  obligation  to  express  my  position,  so  I  did.” 
A  newspaper  account  reported:  “Many  residents  did  not  approve  of  Murray’s 
action  [to  send  a  letter]  and  began  to  hiss  when  he  spoke  at  Town  Meeting.”33  In 
response  to  the  draft  of  this  article,  Murray  wrote: 

Taking  a  stand  against  a  new  library,  at  that  time,  was  a  very  unpopular 
position  for  me  to  be  in.  I  understood  the  many  years  of  efforts  that  peo¬ 
ple  had  invested  in  trying  to  build  an  adequately  sized  building  and  knew 
that  I  would  be  catching  some  flack  for  my  opposition.  However,  for  me, 
it  was  a  matter  of  economics,  the  need  for  many  other  projects  in  town  to 
be  completed,  no  plans  for  the  reuse  of  the  vacated  library,  and  my  hon¬ 
est  belief  that  as  an  elected  official,  one  has  an  obligation  not  to  go  along 
just  to  get  along.33A 


The  Library/Community  Center  proposal  received  a  majority  of  votes,  550  in 
favor  and  376  against,  but  failed  by  68  votes  to  reach  the  two-thirds  required  for 
borrowing.  Library  Trustee  David  Squire  blamed  “undisciplined  supporters”  for 
the  plan’s  defeat:  “We  lost  because  many  of  our  people  weren’t  disciplined  and 

left  the  meeting  early.”34  Those 
present  at  the  time  recalled  that 
younger  supporters  with  children 
had  to  leave  because  of  babysitting 
issues,  leaving  older  and  more 
fiscally  conservative  opponents.  A 
Letter  to  the  Editor  asked  why  a  vote 
for  adjournment  was  not  taken  at 
that  late  hour,  rather  than  a  vote  to 
cut  off  debate.35 


In  retrospect,  Jean  Thurston  had  this 
observation:  “I  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  using  Field  School.  It 
was  a  very  emotional  issue  and 
although  I  was  very  upset  at  the 
result,  it  was  without  a  doubt  the 
best  decision.”36 


Jean  Thurston  (left)  and  Dick  Murray 
(center)  served  as  selectmen  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  when  voters  rejected  the  proposal 
to  develop  a  combined  library  and  com¬ 
munity  center  at  Field  School.  At  right  is 
former  town  engineer  Kenneth  Oates. 
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Alice  Douglas  (1927-2003)  director 
of  Weston  Public  Library  from 
September  1976  to  December  1993, 
wrote  the  detailed  library  building 
program  that  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  new  building  design. 


After  the  LCC  defeat,  library 
supporters  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
their  three  options:  expanding  the 
existing  building,  relocating  to  Field 
School,  and  constructing  a  new 
building.  In  October  that  year,  the 
selectmen  established  a  Committee  to 
Study  Uses  and  Space  Needs  for 
Public  Lands  and  Public  Buildings, 
with  architect  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr.  as 
chair.  Use  of  the  Field  School 
remained  on  the  table  through  1986, 
while  new  possibilities  such  as  the 
Case  House  were  eliminated  as 
unsuitable.  Combining  the  public  library  with  the  high  school  library  was 
considered  yet  again  by  its  persistent  champions. 

Success  at  Last 

By  1987,  Weston  had  approximately  10,743  residents.  The  library  had  64,000 
books  and  a  circulation  of  123,942.  That  year,  residents  voted  to  set  up  a  new 
Library  Building  Committee,  chaired  by  John  J.  “Jack”  Doyle  Jr.  Adding  to  the 
existing  library  remained  a  popular  option;  but  after  careful  study  of  wetlands, 
parking,  traffic,  and  cost  issues,  committee  members  changed  their  initial  view 
that  on-site  expansion  was  possible  and  recommended  exploring  alternate  sites.37 
Their  report  of  November  10,  1988,  succinctly  summarized  the  library’s  many 
deficiencies  and  recommended  a  building  size  of  20,500  to  23,500  square  feet. 

A  new  committee,  again  chaired  by  Doyle,  hired  the  architecture  firm  of  Galliher 
&  Baier  to  help  with  site  selection  and  building  design.  This  time,  the  criterion 
was  “reasonable  proximity  to  the  center  of  town,”  along  with  the  ability  of  school 
children  to  walk  to  the  library,  easy  access  for  motorists,  availability  of  parking, 
safety,  visibility,  sense  of  community  and  vitality  of  the  area,  and  ability  of  the 
site  to  accommodate  future  expansion. 

Interestingly,  the  Field  School  debate  seems  to  have  changed  residents’  concept 
of  “centrally  located.”  The  idea  that  the  library  should  be  in  the  Town  Center  had 
shifted  to  the  Field  School/Case  Estates  area,  described  as  “the  geographical 
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center  of  Weston.”  Among  the  new  sites  examined  were  the  46-acre  Field  School 
property,  the  Case  Estates  “40-Acre  Field”  acquired  by  the  town  in  1985  for 
municipal  purposes  and  leased  to  Land’s  Sake,  land  behind  Country  School 
owned  by  the  Cemetery  Department,  land  behind  Brook  School,  conservation 
land  on  Boston  Post  Road  near  Golden  Ball  Road,  and  land  owned  by  Regis 
College  at  the  comer  of  Wellesley  and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  all,  17  sites  of  2.5 
acres  or  more  were  considered.  The  four  town-owned  parcels  considered  most 
seriously  were  the  chosen  site,  two  locations  on  the  “40-Acre  Field”  and  a  site 
just  south  of  Case  House.  Also  considered  was  the  Harvard-owned  parcel  later 
dubbed  “The  Nose,”  curving  around  from  Ash  Street  to  Wellesley  Street,  fronting 
on  Newton  Street.38 

The  chosen  site,  owned  by  the  school  department,  was  used  as  a  men’s  softball 
and  youth  baseball  field.  The  committee  issued  its  report  on  August  31,  1990. 
Earlier  that  year,  the  Women’s  Community  League  had  donated  $10,000  for  the 
new  building,  inspiring  citizens  to  form  a  non-profit  organization,  the  Weston 
Library  Building  Fund,  Inc.  to  accept  donations.39  The  League  later  donated  an 
additional  $25,000.  Supporters  set  a  goal  of  raising  15%  of  the  estimated  $4 
million  dollar  cost. 

Among  the  many  who  helped  make  the  present  library  a  reality  were  the  five 
members  of  the  Building  Committee:  John  “Jack”  Doyle  Jr.,  chair,  with  Lynn 
Brountas,  Harry  Hoehler,  Philip  Minervino,  and  Arria  Sands,  along  with  former 
members  Rhoda  Cohen,  Allan  Fulkerson,  and  Joan  Wexler.  The  Building  Fund 
Campaign  was  chaired  by  Rob  and  Holly  Kulow  and  included  four  honorary 
chairs,  Thomas  Cabot,  Arthur  L.  “Bud”  Cobum  Jr.,  Harriet  Elliston,  and 
Elizabeth  Janeway,  along  with  Helen  Bradley,  James  Moore,  Jack  Doyle,  and 
David  Squire. 

In  an  interview  for  this  article,  Jack  Doyle  called  the  library  “a  project  that 
probably  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  anything  I’ve  ever  done.”  He  added:  “I 
had  no  idea  what  I  was  getting  into  when  I  agreed  to  chair  that  committee.  I 
didn’t  know  the  history  of  25  years  of  aborted  attempts.”40  He  credits  the 
committee’s  success  with  “building  coalitions”  and  believes  that  the  private 
fundraising  was  of  crucial  importance.  It  was  a  multi-generational  effort  that 
included  Thomas  Cabot,  then  in  his  nineties  and  Arthur  L.  “Bud”  Cobum  Jr.,  then 
in  his  eighties,  along  with  young  couples  like  Rob  and  Holly  Kulow,  working 
together  to  raise  money  and  build  support. 

In  anticipation  of  May  Town  Meeting  1991,  a  report  including  concept  drawings 
was  mailed  town-wide  in  April.  The  report  listed  14  studies  done  between  1957 
and  1986,  all  of  which  had  concluded  that  the  existing  library  was  inadequate.41 
A  map  of  libraries  in  neighboring  towns  showed  that  of  42  nearby  towns,  only 
Weston  and  Woburn  had  not  expanded  or  built  a  new  library  in  the  20th  century.42 
The  Campaign  for  a  New  Weston  Public  Library  circulated  a  fact  sheet  and  a 
paper  entitled  “Dealing  with  Objections,”  stating,  among  other  hints,  “Rather 
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This  map  in  the  1991  Report  of  the 
Library  Building  Committee  showed 
42  neighboring  towns  that  had  ex¬ 
panded  or  built  new  libraries  since 
1957.  Weston  and  Woburn  had  no 
expansion  in  the  1900s. 


than  being  put  off  by  a  prospect’s 
objections,  consider  them 
opportunities  to  provide 
information.  .  In  answer  to  the 
objection  “I  like  where  the  library 
is  now,”  it  suggested  “you’ll  like 
the  new  location  even  better.  .  .”43 
With  the  right  site  and  the  right 
timing  finally  in  place,  and  with 
the  broad  base  of  support,  the 
motions  to  transfer  the  land  and 
fund  the  new  building  both  passed 
unanimously. 

The  building  committee  experienced  a  major  setback  when  the  lowest  bid  came 
in  $1.4  million  above  the  budgeted  $4.4  million.  The  committee  identified  more 
than  $600,000  of  reductions  and  bids  were  sent  out  again.  Private  contributions 
reached  more  than  $1.5  million,  according  to  Doyle.  A  groundbreaking  ceremony 
took  place  on  September  22,  1993.  The  final  cost  of  the  30,300-square-foot 
structure,  built  by  Mello  Construction  Inc.,  was  $5.4  million.  An  opening 
celebration,  held  on  May  7,  1995,  began  with  a  parade  organized  by  Rob  and 
Holly  Kulow.  Residents  dressed  as  characters  from  books  paraded  from  the  old 
library  to  the  new,  with  many  children  proudly  transporting  a  book. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  library  in  Lamson  Park  would  have  marred 
the  scenic  and  historic  character  of  the  Town  Green  and  that  expansion  on  the 
existing  site  had  insolvable  traffic,  parking,  and  wetlands  issues.  A  shared  Field 
School  facility  would  never  have  been  as  inviting  as  a  freestanding  structure,  and 
the  building  was  later  needed  again  as  a  school.  The  Community  Center  concept 
was  resurrected  in  a  new  form  combining  the  Recreation  Department  and 
Council  on  Aging.  Today  the  “Case  Campus”  with  its  public  library,  Rec  Center, 
new  Field  School,  and  Country  and  Woodland  Schools,  together  with  the  Brook 
School  Apartments  and  Land’s  Sake,  has  become  a  true  center  for  community 
life. 


LIBRARIES  IN  NEIGHBORING  TOWNS 

□  EXPANDED  OR  NEWLY  BUILT  SINCE  1957 
■  NO  EXPANSION  IN  THE  1900'S 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 
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Many  thanks  to  Local  History  Librarian  Madeleine  Mullin  for  her  help  with  this 
article.  The  Weston  Public  Library  has  extensive  files  on  this  subject. 


TNT  -  The  Waltham  newspaper  The  News  Tribune  reported  extensively  on  the 
article.  Below  the  name  of  the  paper  is  abbreviated  TNT.  Where  noted,  articles 
are  from  the  paper’s  “Weston  News”  column  by  Walter  S.  Cahill. 
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What  Weston  Avoided: 

A  New  “Circulation  System” 


The  Master  Plan  Weston  Massachusetts  1965  was  created  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Weston  Planning  Board,  with  matching  funds  from  a  federal  grant  for  local 
planning  assistance.  The  author,  Charles  E.  Downe,  was  a  community  and 
regional  planning  consultant  based  in  West  Newton.  These  plans  were  designed 
to  serve  as  a  framework  to  assist  town  governments  in  preparing  for  future 
growth  and  development.  Sections  of  the  plan  considered  school  enrollment  and 
facilities,  recreation  and  conservation  areas,  utilities  (water,  sewage,  drainage), 
and  future  land  use.  This  article  will  consider  only  the  recommendations  for 
roadway  “improvements.” 

The  circulation  plan  reflected  a  car-dominant  1960s  planning  culture,  where 
travelers  were  expected  to  have  an  automobile  and  needed  to  be  provided  with 
highways  and  parkways  to  reduce  travel  delay. 


Parkways,  Collectors,  Feeders:  a  Plethora  of  Roadways 

The  “Proposed  Circulation  System”  in  the  Master  Plan  defined  five  types  of 
roads:  residential  streets,  standard  collector  roads,  parkways,  feeders,  and 
highways.  Residential  streets  were  recommended  to  be  50  feet  wide  (a  22-foot 
roadway  plus  right  of  way  and  space  for  parking  and  sidewalks.)  The  width  of  the 
other  road  types  increased  from  there. 

The  most  dramatic  recommendation  was  for  some  Weston  streets  to  be  connected 
and  turned  into  parkways,  with  39  feet  of  pavement,  sidewalks  on  both  sides,  and 
a  wide  swath  of  landscaped  right-of-way  on  one  side,  for  a  total  of  60  to  100  feet 
in  width.  Trucks  and  commercial  vehicles  were  to  be  prohibited  on  parkways.  To 
compare  with  present  conditions,  Boston  Post  Road  in  front  of  the  Golden  Ball 
Tavern  has  a  pavement  width  of  50  feet  and  total  width,  including  right  of  way,  of 
80  feet,  which  is  the  approximate  width  of  the  proposed  parkways. 


Highways 

North  Avenue,  Boston  Post  Road,  and  South  Avenue  were  recommended  as 
four-lane  highways  with  a  pavement  width  of  50  feet  and  total  right  of  way  of  70 
to  100  feet.  Route  117  was  to  be  relocated  to  join  Route  128  at  the  Waltham 
interchange.  Intersections  were  to  be  improved,  and  there  was  a  recommendation 
that  “along  all  highways,  reduce  to  a  practical  minimum  the  number  of  driveways 
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The  1965  Master  Plan  for 
Weston  recommended  widen¬ 
ing  and  aligning  Weston 
roads  to  allow  traffic  to  pass 
smoothly  through  town. 
Twelve  roads  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  parkways  with  a 
width  of  60  to  100  feet. 

and  residential  streets  with 
access  onto  them  by 
providing  parallel  service 
roads,  separated  from  the 
highway  by  an  adequate 
planting  strip. 


Feeders 

Feeders  had  three  lanes 
within  39  feet  of  pavement 
and  were  defined  as  streets 
with  direct  connections 
between  highways  and 
various  parts  of  the  town. 
The  following  streets  were 
recommended  as  feeders  and  were  to  be  renamed  “avenues”  to  emphasize  their 
function: 

In  this  plan,  North  Avenue  would  intersect  with  a  new  Route  117  highway  and 
would  also  include  a  new  road  connecting  Summer  Street  with  North  Avenue  at 
Church  Street.  “Concord  Avenue”  would  be  straightened  and  would  intersect 
with  a  newly  built  section  of  Wellesley  Street,  allowing  vehicles  to  travel 
northbound  directly  from  Wellesley  to  Lincoln  via  the  newly  aligned  and 
expanded  Wellesley  and  Concord  Avenues. 

“Wellesley  Avenue”  would  follow  its  current  path  from  the  Wellesley  town  line 
to  Regis  College,  at  which  point  it  would  extend  northerly,  passing  west  of  the 
elementary  school  campus  through  the  cemetery  and  intersecting  with  “Concord 
Avenue.”  “Newton  Avenue”  would  be  improved  to  meet  the  new  design 
standards  for  feeder  roads. 

Center  Avenue  would  be  a  new  street  connecting  “Newton  Avenue”  with  Boston 
Post  Road  and  then  continuing  across  Boston  Post  Road  around  St.  Peter’s 
Church  and  intersecting  with  Church  Street.  East  Avenue  would  be  a  largely  new 
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PtATE  X  6 


Careful  study  of  the  circulation  system  proposed  in  the  1965  Master  Plan  shows  that  driv¬ 
ers  would  indeed  have  been  able  to  move  faster  through  Weston.  For  example,  they  could 
travel  along  Newton  “ Avenue  ”  to  a  realigned  Chestnut  Street  and  Love  Lane,  now  park¬ 
ways,  and  continue  north  on  a  new  “ Jericho  Parkway  ”  that  would  intersect  with  the 
Conant  Parkway  and  from  there  to  a  four-lane  highway  connecting  to  Route  128  at  the 
Winter  Street/Totten  Pond  Road  intersection  in  Waltham. 
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road  passing  through  the  south  part  of  town  using  the  existing  Driftwood  Lane 
and  Shady  Hill  Roads  and  joining  the  renamed  “Park  Avenue.” 


Parkways 

The  following  streets  were  recommended  as  parkways:  Cart  Path,  parts  of  Cedar, 
Conant,  Doublet  Hills,  Green  Lane,  Highland,  Lexington,  Winter,  Cliff-Oak, 
Love  Lane,  Summer,  and  Viles  Streets. 

Chestnut  Street  would  be  realigned  to  connect  with  Love  Lane,  and  from  there 
vehicles  could  proceed  down  a  realigned  Newton  Street,  allowing  traffic  to  flow 
smoothly  from  the  western  part  of  Boston  Post  Road  down  to  the  intersection  of 
Newton  and  Park  Streets.  In  addition,  a  new  “Jericho  Highway”  would  start  at 
the  intersection  of  Love  Lane  and  Boston  Post  Road  and  continue  through 
Jericho  Forest  to  Sudbury  Road  and  from  there  almost  straight  east  to  connect 
with  Viles  Street. 


Collector  Roads 

Except  for  subdivision  roads,  most  existing  roads  were  designated  collector  roads 
to  carry  neighborhood  traffic,  but  even  these  were  extended  in  some  cases;  for 
example,  Drabbington  Way,  a  dead  end,  was  extended  to  connect  with  a  newly 
realigned  Lexington  Street. 

Ironically,  a  later  section  of  the  report  contains  this  statement:  “The  proposed 
Master  Plan  does  not  suggest  altering  the  present  character  of  Weston  or  its 
general  trend  of  growth.” 


Later  Traffic  Proposals:  The  South  Extension,  1972 

In  1968,  three  years  after  release  of  the  Master  Plan,  a  Committee  on  Vehicular 
and  Pedestrian  Safety  was  formed  to  evaluate  the  state  of  the  town’s  roads.  The 
committee  was  clearly  more  grounded  in  reality  than  the  author  of  the  Master 
Plan,  with  a  better  grasp  not  only  of  what  residents  might  accept  but  also  of  what 
would  preserve  Weston  as  a  semi-rural  residential  suburb. 

The  firm  of  Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates  was  hired  in  1970  to  do  a  study  of 
existing  and  anticipated  traffic  problems.  The  February  28,  1972,  “Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Pedestrian  and  Vehicular  Traffic  on  a  North-South  Connector 
Route  Location  Study”  emphasized  gradual  improvement  of  roads  and 
elimination  of  hazards,  stating  that  “on  the  whole  .  .  .  existing  Town  roads,  while 
presenting  numerous  problems  due  to  narrow  pavements,  shoulders  blocked  with 
trees  and  rocks,  and  limited  in  many  places  by  old  stone  walls,  poor  sight 
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distances  at  intersections,  and  so  on,  serve  adequately.” 

The  committee  focused  on  the  difficulty  of  crossing  Route  20  and  the  fact  that 
most  north-south  traffic  had  to  pass  through  the  center.  It  recommended  further 
study  of  a  new  north-south  connector.  A  map  included  in  the  mailing  shows 
several  possible  locations  for  a  “south  extension”  to  take  traffic  from  Welleley 
Street  to  Concord  Road. 


The  proposed  change  is  modest  compared  to  the  grand  circulation  proposal  in  the 
1965  Master  Plan.  Still,  as  noted  in  the  report,  there  were  disadvantages.  The 
route  “would  put  traffic  into  a  presently  quiet  residential  area,  necessitate  the  use 
of  the  edge  of  the  present  cemetery  property,  and  mean  some  changes  in  an  area 
of  historical  importance.”  These  considerations  continue  to  apply  to  almost  any 
conceivable  major  roadway  project. 


FEASIBLE  LOCATIONS  OF  \  i 
SOUTH  EXTENSION  /V 

7  WESTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  V 
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In  the  end,  the  town  undertook  smaller  improvements  recommended  by  the 
committee,  such  as  more  sophisticated  traffic  signals  at  the  traffic  light  at  School 

Street  and  Route  20.  The 
policy  of  improving 
existing  roads  rather  than 
building  new  ones 
continues  to  this  day. 
While  most  residents  are 
impacted  by  delays 
caused  by  increased 
traffic,  the  preservation 
of  community  character 
has  remained  a  priority 
for  Weston  residents. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


This  map,  included  in  a  1972 
committee  report,  shows  sev¬ 
eral  possible  locations  for  a 
new  north-south  road.  The 
committee  was  searching  for 
an  alternative  safe  crossing  of 
Route  20  to  relieve  congestion 
at  School  Street. 
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The  A.H.  Hews  House 
was  built  in  1880  and 
altered  in  the  Colonial 
Revival  style  in  the  late 
1920s.  By  2011,  the 
abandoned  house  was  in 
poor  condition.  Resi¬ 
dents  voted  to  use  CPA 
money  for  a  preservation 
restriction,  which  helped 
fund  restoration.  (2012 
and  2014  photos  by 
Pamela  W.  Fox) 


699  Boston  Post  Road  Restoration  Completed 

The  Victorian  house  at  699  Boston  Post  Road  was  built  for  Albert  Horatio  Hews 
(1844  -  1903)  and  first  appears  in  Weston  tax  valuations  in  1880.  While  most 
houses  at  the  time  were  valued  between  $800  and  $1,000,  this  new  house  was 
valued  at  $4,000,  reflecting  the  grandeur  of  scale,  design,  and  quality  of  the 
original  house. 

Albert  Horatio  was  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Hews  family  of  potters. 
Beginning  in  the  mid- 1760s,  generations  of  the  family  had  been  making 
earthenware  vessels  in  Weston  on  the  north  side  of  Boston  Post  Road  in  the  600 
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(Above)  This  pho¬ 
tograph  shows  the 
A.H.  Hews  House 
about  1896,  before 
the  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  alterations. 
(Center)  Page  from 
a  catalogue  of  the 
A.  H.  Hews  Co, 
which  specialized 
in  fancy  earthen¬ 
ware  and  flower 
pots.  (Below)  Hews 
was  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  of  potters.  He 
moved  the  business 
from  Weston  to  a 
new  large  factory 
in  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  shown  on 
the  company  let¬ 
terhead. 
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The  1908  Middlesex 
County  Atlas  shows 
the  A.  H.  Hews  house 
(now  #699)  and  barn 
(now  #695).  By  that 
time,  Albert  Horatio 
had  died  and  the 
property  belonged  to 
his  widow  Mary. 


block.  Albert  Horatio  wanted  to  expand  the  business,  and  in  1871  he  built  a  large 
new  factory  in  North  Cambridge.  Over  the  next  several  years  it  became 
internationally  known  for  flower  pots  and  ornamental  garden  urns.  A.  H.  Hews 
became  a  very  wealthy  man. 


Albert  H.  Hews’s  house  at  699  Boston  Post  Road  was  built  in  1879-1880  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “Stick  Style,”  with  vertical  boards  interlacing  the  trim  and 
clapboards.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  architect  or  builder,  it  is  of  fine  design 
and  exceptional  craftsmanship.  A  photograph  appears  in  the  1897  book  Boston, 
Massachusetts  by  George  W.  Engelhardt,  which  included  important  mansion 
houses  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  image  is  helpful  in  documenting  changes  to 
the  building  over  time. 

The  front  porch  was  originally  much  smaller,  allowing  more  of  the  Stick  Style 
detail  to  show  on  the  front  facade,  as  seen  in  the  c.  1896  photo.  The  house  had  a 
larger  front  yard  at  that  time  because  the  Boston  Post  Road  was  not  widened  until 
1899.  Also,  the  prominent  east  porch  was  not  added  until  a  few  years  after  this 
photo,  although  it  was  designed  to  match  the  style  of  the  original  house.  Also  of 
note  in  this  photo  is  the  windmill  to  the  far  right.  That  was  the  mechanism  to 
pump  water  from  the  Weston  Water  Company,  which  had  a  pump  station  on 
Warren  Avenue  that  supplied  water  to  many  homes  in  the  town  center.  Albert 
Horatio  was  an  original  subscriber  and  later  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
privately  owned  water  company. 

At  the  time  of  the  c.  1896  photo,  the  estate  was  24  acres  and  included  what  is 
now  695  Boston  Post  Road  as  a  carriage  house/bam.  The  Hews  family  owned 
land  on  both  sides  of  “Central  Avenue,”  as  the  Post  Road  was  then  known. 


Albert  Horatio  Hews  died  in  1903.  His  wife,  Mary,  owned  the  property  until  her 
death  in  1925.  George  H.  D.  Lamson  bought  much  of  the  land  and  began  to 
subdivide  it  in  1927.  In  1928,  Lamson  sold  the  main  house  and  bam  lot  with  5.37 
acres  to  Leo  G.  Rivette,  who  is  listed  as  owner  for  only  one  year.  He  was 
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(Above)  699  Boston  Post  Road  was  extensively  remodeled  about  1928.  At  that  time 
the  Colonial  Revival  front  porch  was  added,  along  with  the  large  bow  window  on 
the  second  floor.  (Courtesy  of  Sandra  [Atwood]  Shammas.) 


described  in  the  town  directory  as  “Supt.,”  likely  the  superintendent  of  the 
modifications  and  alterations  to  the  big  house.  At  the  time  of  purchase  the  house 
was  valued  at  $10,000.  The  following  year  it  was  valued  at  $15,000,  a  50% 
increase.  At  this  time  the  house  got  its  “classical”  facelift  including  a  full 
colonnaded  porch  with  a  Georgian  balustrade,  now  restored.  On  the  inside, 
classical  details  were  added  to  the  main  rooms,  which  now  have  delicate 
fireplaces  and  arched  and  colonnaded  doorways. 

Prior  to  the  April  1929  tax  valuations,  the  house  was  purchased  by  the  Maria 
family,  who  owned  it  from  1929  to  1962.  They  had  emigrated  from  Lebanon  to 
America  and  done  well  in  the  Argentinian  wool  trade.  They  first  lived  in 
Brookline,  but  when  financially  established,  they  bought  the  big  house  in 
Weston.  It  was  occupied  by  the  extended  family,  including  Elias  (E.J.)  and 
Zenobia,  their  daughter  Clarisse,  E.  J.’s  three  maiden  sisters,  and  a  niece.  During 
the  Depression,  in  1933,  they  converted  the  bam,  now  #695,  into  a  house  and 
rented  it  for  extra  income. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Maria  family  sold  #695  to  the  longtime  renter,  artist 
Henry  Davenport,  known  for  his  many  paintings  of  Weston.  They  also  split  off 
the  lot  to  the  east  at  #693,  where  Clarisse  [Maria]  Atwood  and  her  husband, 
Grant,  built  the  brick  English  cottage  that  stands  today.  Other  lots  to  the  west 
were  also  partitioned.  In  1962,  after  her  husband  died,  Zenobia  Maria  sold  the 
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main  house  and  .86  acres  to  John 
and  Margaret  Wacker,  who  owned 
it  for  almost  50  years,  until 
December  2011. 

By  this  time  the  grand  Victorian, 
one  of  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
Stick  Style  in  Weston,  was  badly 
deteriorated  from  lack  of 
maintenance.  Because  of  its 
architectural  and  historical 
importance  and  location  on  the 

(Above).  Birthday  party  in  the  dining 
room  of  # 699 for  Sandra  Atwood  [now 
Shammas],  granddaughter  of  Zenobia 
and  E.J.  Maria,  c.  1949.  (Left)  Top 
row:  Zenobia  Maria  and  her  son-in- 
law  Grant  Atwood  Sr.  Bottom  row: 
E.J.  Maria  with  granddaughter  San¬ 
dra  Atwood  [now  Shammas]  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Rickman,  Zenobia  Maria  s  father, 
with  granddaughter  Diana  Atwood. 
(Courtesy  Sandra  [Atwood]  Shammas) 
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(Left)  Sandra  and  Diana  Atwood 
with  their  grandmother,  Zenobia 
Maria,  about  1962.  (Right)  Grant 
E.  Atwood  Sr  with  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Atwood,  early  1940s. 
(Courtesy  of  Sandra  [Atwood] 
Shammas.) 


historic  Boston  Post  Road,  which  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  was  concerned  about  its  possible 
demolition,  either  “by  neglect”  or  by  a  developer.  The  commission  requested 
$220,000  in  Community  Preservation  Act  (CPA)  funds  to  pay  for  a  preservation 
restriction  on  the  property  as  the  only  financially  viable  way  to  save  it  from 
destruction.  On  November  14,  2011,  Special  Town  Meeting  approved  the  funds. 

In  late  December  2011,  the  house  was  purchased  by  Tom  Nolan,  who  worked 
with  builder  David  Donalds  to  do  the  renovation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Commission.  The  strict  standards  specified  in  the  preservation 
restriction  will  protect  the  architectural  integrity  of  the  exterior  in  perpetuity.  The 
restored  house  is  currently  on  the  market  for  $1,790,000. 

by  Marisa  Morra 

Weston  Historical  Commission  member  Marisa  Morra  spearheaded  the 
commission  s  effort  to  get  Town  Meeting  approval  for  the  preservation  restriction 
that  made  possible  the  restoration  of 699  Boston  Post  Road. 
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(Above)  695  Boston  Post 
Road  was  originally  the  barn 
for  the  A.H.  Hews  house.  It 
was  converted  to  a  residence 
in  1933. 


(Center)  693  Boston  Post 
Road  was  built  in  1947  for 
Clarisse  [Maria]  Atwood  and 
her  husband,  Grant  Atwood 
Sr 


(Below)  Mary  Hews,  widow 
of  Albert  Horatio,  died  in 
1925.  The  following  year,  a 
lot  she  had  owned  across  the 
street  from  the  main  house 
was  sold  to  N.  Hugh  and  An¬ 
nie  Macdonald,  who  built  the 
present  house.  Macdonald 
was  a  carpenter  who  may 
have  built  the  neighboring 
house  as  well. 


(Photos  by  Pamela  W.  Fox, 
2014) 
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One  Hundred  and  One  Years  Ago-  1913 


Editor’s  Note:  These  reports,  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  1913  Waltham  Daily 
Free  Press  Tribune  were  prepared  for  last  year  s  bulletin  but  omitted  for  lack  of 
space.  The  April  18  entry  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  helps  explain  the 
impetus  behind  the  extensive  Town  Improvement  Plan  that  resulted  in  the  present 
Town  Green  and  Town  Hall. 


January  3.  Several  of  the  farmers  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  open  sea¬ 
son  during  the  past  few  days,  and  January  1st  found  several  plowing  their  fields 
as  though  it  were  mid-summer. 

January  10.  Scores  of  complaints  have  been  made  to  District  Foreman  Warren 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Ill.  Co.  during  the  past  few  days  against  the  company  for 
the  wind  and  storms  of  the  past  week.  Tuesday  evening  the  commercial  lighting 
was  out  of  commission  throughout  the  town  until  nearly  9  pm  while  the  street 
lights  remained  intact.  Trouble  men  in  Wayland  and  Weston  were  scouring  the 
towns  for  the  cause,  but  it  was  located  later  in  the  Waltham  district. 

When  Weston  men  want  to  pretend  they  do  not  wear  the  matrimonial  yoke  they 
should  choose  a  town  farther  away  from  their  home  than  Watertown  is  from  Wes¬ 
ton  as  girls  are  very  liable  to  talk  and  tell  their  beaus’  names.  Some  one  is  sure  to 
know  the  man  in  the  case  or  know  some  one  who  does  know  him.  The  man  in  the 
case  has  caused  a  young  woman  quite  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  and  this  is 
given  as  kind  of  a  warning. 

At  the  Poultry  Show  in  Boston  G.W  Emerson  was  awarded  first  prize  on  his  Blue 
Breasted  Pit  Game  cockerels  and  pullets.  .  . 

January  17.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Posthauer  of  Weston,  a  surgeon,  has  been  sued  by 
Mollie  J.  Burke  to  recover  $25,000  damages.  She  alleges  that  the  doctor  improp¬ 
erly  and  unskillfully  operated  upon  her  for  kidney  trouble  and  made  false  repre¬ 
sentations  in  regard  to  her  disease. 

January  24.  Francis  Blake,  aged  62,  widely  known  as  inventor  of  the  Blake 
transmitter,  which  played  an  important  part  in  development  of  telephony 
throughout  the  world,  died  Sunday  at  his  home  “Keewaydin”  in  Weston. 
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February  21.  Dr  Edith  Spaulding  has  recently  been  appointed  to  fill  the  position 
of  acting  physician  at  the  Sherbom  Prison,  succeeding  Dr.  Potter. 

Geo.  A  Foote  &  Co.  have  finished  harvesting  their  crop  of  ice.  They  engaged  a 
gang  of  thirty  men,  including  the  entire  gypsy  moth  force.  The  ice  had  reached  a 
thickness  of  nine  inches. 

At  the  [Weston  High  School]  basket-ball  game  last  week  Miss  McAuliffe  [daugh¬ 
ter  of  Police  Chief  PJ.  McAuliffe]  made  twenty  baskets,  Miss  Palmer  fourteen. 
Miss  Foster’s  only  criticism  of  the  team  is  that  they  talk  too  much. 

February  28.  Skating  on  Mr.  Foot’s  [sic]  pond  [Warren  Ave.]  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  the  past  few  days  and  many  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

March  14.  Landlord  Thurston  is  taking  advantage  of  a  little  lull  in  the  season’s 
activities  to  put  Drabbington  Lodge  into  first-class  shape  for  the  coming  increase. 
Rooms  are  being  renovated,  floors  re-polished,  new  bath  rooms  installed,  and  a 
real  home  house  cleaning  indulged  in. 


April  4.  Robert  Winsor  of  the 
firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 
called  at  the  White  House  Mon¬ 
day  to  pay  his  respects  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  He  telephoned  to 
Sec.  Tumulty  and  asked  for  an 
engagement.  He  said  he  had  met 
the  President  at  a  dinner  in  New 
England  and  desired  to  renew  his 
acquaintance.  Two  minutes  were 
allotted  him.  Mr.  Winsor  said 
after  his  visit  that  he  had  not  dis¬ 
cussed  anything  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  that  he  had  called 
merely  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 
He  denied  that  a  proposition  for 
floating  a  loan  to  the  Chinese 
Republic  had  been  discussed. 

Tom  Cobum  is  to  pilot  a  party  of 
fans  to  the  opening  ball  game  at 
Fenway  Park. 

The  newspaper  entry  for  April  4,  1913,  reports 

that  Weston  resident  Robert  Winsor,  a  principal  in  April  11.  Dr.  F.  E.  Wells  has  sold 
the  Boston  banking  firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co,  his  trusty  steed  and  got  an  auto- 
had  called  on  the  White  House  to  pay  his  respects  mobile. 
to  President  Wilson. 
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This  map  shows  Westons 
“Town  Square"  before  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Town 
Improvement  Plan  begin¬ 
ning  in  1913.  The  newspa¬ 
per  entry  below  explains 
the  determination  of  town 
leaders  to  keep  the  historic 
center  “free  from  the  mar¬ 
ring  encroachments  of 
commerce”  and  “ shocks  to 
the  artistic  eye.  ” 


April  18  TOWN  CENTER 

In  the  determination  to  save  to  future  generations  of  its  citizens  its  historic  center 
free  from  the  marring  encroachments  of  commerce,  the  town  of  Weston,  which  in 
June  is  to  celebrate  its  bi-centennial,  is  soon  to  begin  work  on  plans  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  town  common  with  suitable  surroundings.  The  plans  prepared  outline  a 
shady  open  space  of  natural  beauty,  with  curving  roadways  about  it,  and  with 
restrictions  upon  adjoining  estates  to  prevent  their  owners  destroying  the  artistic 
effect  by  building  close  up  to  the  edges  of  the  roadways. 

Contemplation  of  the  present  situation  of  many  of  the  historic  spots  of  Boston, 
now  cluttered  with  grimy  tenements,  factories  or  small  stores,  which  completely 
conceal  the  character  once  enjoyed  by  these  locations,  was  the  motive  leading  the 
progressive  citizens  of  Weston  to  the  plan  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  their  town 
for  the  centuries  to  come. 

While  Weston  Square,  at  Church  Street  and  Central  Ave.,  today  is  the  site  of  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Public  Library  and  a  church,  all  of  which  are  of  pleasing  outline, 
yet  the  presence  on  it  of  the  general  store  and  postoffice,  a  bam,  a  harness  shop,  a 
stable,  and  the  public  horse  shed,  is  regarded  as  a  token  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  demands  of  commerce  begin  to  be  felt,  and  the  prophetic  vision  of  the 
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public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town  embraces  views  of  a  possible  Chinese  laun¬ 
dry,  a  single  storied  fruit  store,  a  clothing  store  with  window  filled  with  yellow 
legends  of  “Men’s  Suits  at  4.98”  and  other  shocks  to  the  artistic  eye. 

$50,000  AVAILABLE 

Lest  this  calamity  befall  the  town  of  handsome  residences,  umbrageous  drives 
and  pleasing  prospects,  it  has  been  decided,  in  town  meeting,  that  the  centre  shall 
be  irrevocably  dedicated  to  rustic  beauty,  and  to  this  end  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  of  citizens  known  as  the 
Town  Improvement  Committee. 

What  the  final  cost  of  the  improvement  will  be  is  not  definitely  known,  yet,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  necessary  land  must  be  acquired  by  process  of  eminent 
domain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  exaction  by  land  owners  of  exces¬ 
sive  compensation  for  the  takings. 

The  plans  adopted  contemplate  the  creation  of  an  oval  common  about  nine  acres 
in  area,  this  to  be  planted  with  shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  with  a  small  pond  at 
one  end  of  it.  Central  avenue  and  Church  street,  existing  thoroughfares,  will  form 
one  of  the  boundaries  and  a  new  highway  the  other.  Town  Hall,  now  located  on  a 
portion  of  the  tract  which  will  be  the  common,  will  be  moved  to  a  new  site  on  the 
opposite  of  the  new  highway,  and  the  other  existing  buildings,  in  time,  will  be 
either  moved  away  or  razed. 

One  feature  of  the  final  plan  changes  the  site  selected  for  the  proposed  new  fire 
station.  This  will  be  sufficiently  distant  from  the  common  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  simplicity  of  its  surroundings.  The  site  originally  proposed  would  have  been 
directly  opposite. 

SAFETY  FOR  MOTORISTS 

Further  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  the  completed  project  will  be  effected  by 
the  widening  of  the  junction  of  School  street  and  Central  avenue.  This  will  have 
its  utilitarian  value,  too,  for  it  will  remove  a  possible  score  of  danger  to  automo- 
bilists  and  others  turning  from  either  thoroughfare  to  the  other. 

The  building  lines  on  the  estates  adjoining  have  been  established  25  feet  distant 
from  the  edges  of  the  highways  bounding  the  common,  and  fences  more  than 
three  feet  in  height  about  them  are  forbidden. 

The  consummation  of  the  plans,  naturally,  will  not  be  immediate.  The  eminent 
domain  process  in  the  courts  will  take  time,  as  will  the  planting  of  the  trees  and 
other  portions  of  the  work  to  be  done  before  the  common  is  completed.  But — and 
the  citizens  of  Weston  regard  this  as  the  main  point — the  preservation  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  town’s  centre  from  the  “vandals  of  commerce”  is  already  assured. 
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Photo  C.  The  Town  Improvement  Plan  provided  a  new  site  for  the  Town  Hall.  The  following 
is  a  quote  from  a  newspaper  account  of  April  18,  1914:  “Certain  members  of  the  committee 
on  town  improvements  believe  that  the  [existing]  structure  is  adequate  and  can  be  moved  at 
a  slight  cost.  The  building  is  to  be  repainted  in  white,  a  new  heating  plant  and  a  system  of 
ventilation  installed,  the  floors  of  the  upper  hall  strengthened  and  the  town  offices  rear¬ 
ranged  with  a  view  to  convenience  and  greater  economy  of  space,  while  other  members 
oppose  such  a  scheme.  ” 


The  project  was  under  the  consideration  of  two  committees  of  citizens  for  two 
years,  before  receiving  the  final  adoption  vote  by  citizens  in  regular  meeting.  The 
first  committee,  appointed  in  1911,  consisted  of  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Benjamin 
S.  Blake,  Benjamin  Loring  Young,  Alexander  S.  Jenney  and  B.H.  Dickson  Jr.  The 
committee  appointed  in  1912  consists  of  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.,  Horace  S.  Sears, 
Warren  R  Adams,  Jr.  and  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.  The  improvement  plans  are  the  work 
of  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  a  landscape  architect  of  Boston. 

May  16.  Miss  Louise  [Louisa]  Case  who  recently  purchased  the  Robinson  estate 
on  Wellesley  street  [#80]  is  making  quite  extensive  alterations.  She  is  having  a 
stone  garage  built  among  other  improvements. 

May  31.  The  Hillcrest  farm  boys  are  making  preparations  for  their  summer’s 
work  on  the  farm,  which  will  begin  at  the  close  of  the  town  celebration.  New 
khaki  uniforms  have  been  furnished  which  include  shirts,  trousers,  etc,  and  the 
Hillcrest  hat.  Their  Norfolk  jackets  have  the  monogram  H.C.  for  Hillcrest  em¬ 
broidered  in  black  on  their  left  sleeve.  In  addition  to  the  regular  farm  work,  the 
boys  are  entitled  to  a  fine  course  of  lectures  at  the  club  house,  and  several  outings 
during  their  vacation. 
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June  13.  The  Catholics  of  Weston  will  hold  special  services  next  Sunday.  High 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  Weston  and  a  select  choir  of  50  will 
render  the  music. 

June  20.  The  Catholic  people  of  Weston,  together  with  many  from  other 
churches  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  morning  and  participated  in  the  most 
impressive  service  that  has  ever  been  conducted  since  the  Catholic  parish  was 
established  there  a  year  ago. 


(Above)  Early  20th  century  photo  of  Cutting’s  Store  and  the  1847  Town  Hall 
before  implementation  of  the  Town  Improvement  Plan.  (Below)  As  described 
in  the  June  20  newspaper  entry,  High  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Weston  in 
1913.  The  St.  Julia  Church  building  was  constructed  seven  years  later.  This 
postcard  shows  the  size  of  the  original  building. 
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Weston  in  1919  and  the  Willow  Plate  Tea 

Room 


Editor  s  note:  The  following  is  excerpted  from  “A  Summary  of  Minutes,  Weston 

Community  League  of  Weston,  1919  -  1953,  ”  a  copy  of  which  is  at  the  Weston 
Historical  Society.  By  1919,  parts  of  the  Town  Improvement  Plan  had  been  im¬ 
plemented  while  other  changes  were  yet  to  come.  The  text  was  written  in  1953. 

The  photos  and  images  on  page  34  to  41  are  numbered  A  to  O  to  correspond  to 
the  text. 

“In  1919,  Weston  was  a  small  village  of  547  dwellings  with  a  tax  rate  of  $12.50. 
Three  large  [roads]  then  called  “trunk  lines”  passed  through:  The  Framingham 
Road  (South  Avenue),  Central  Avenue  (The  Boston  Post  Road)  and  the  Lancaster 
Road  (North  Avenue).  At  that  time,  these  trunk  lines,  according  to  general  opin¬ 
ion,  marked  the  end  of  large  road  construction  in  any  foreseeable  future. 

“For  a  picture  of  our  June  1919  Square,  earlier  known  as  Meeting  House  Com¬ 
mon:  Coming  in  from  the  East  on  Central  Avenue  (Remember,  no  By-Pass  then) 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian  Church,  built  in  188 8. [Photo  A].  In  front  is  the  round 
watering  trough  where  horses  drank  and  beside  it  a  flag  pole.  [Photo  B],  Across 
from  the  church,  hugging  the  bank,  was  the  72-year-old  Town  Hall  [Photo  C, 
page  34]  with  its  four  Greek  Revival  pillars,  where  the  High  School  first  held  its 
classes,  where  in  1913  the  Bi-Centennial  ceremonies  of  the  founding  of  Weston 
were  held, — and  which  was  to  be  removed  completely  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
[Photo  D]  At  its  right  were  the  church  horse  sheds. [Photo  D  at  right].  Behind  the 
Hall,  across  the  Lamson  Meadow,  was  our  magnificent  New  Town  Hall,  dedi- 


Photo  A.  First  Parish 
Church,  completed  in 


1888. 
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(Above)  Photo  B.  The  watering  trough 
was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
next  to  the  flagpole.  (Center)  Photo  D. 
This  1919  photograph  of  the  demolition 
of  the  old  Town  Hall  also  shows  the  new 
Town  Hall  in  the  background  and  the 
church  horse  sheds  at  right.  The  sheds 
were  also  demolished  to  make  way  for 
the  Town  Green.  (Below)  Photo  E.  The 
Town  Hall,  erected  in  1917. 
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(Above)  Photo  F. 
The  small  tailor 
shop  can  be  seen 
on  the  right  side 
of  this  photo¬ 
graph  of  Boston 
Post  Road  look¬ 
ing  west  from 
First  Parish 
Church.  The 
shop  was  moved 
in  1917  to  the 
present  commer¬ 
cial  center  and 
remained  a  free¬ 
standing  struc¬ 
ture  until  it  was 
attached  to  a  new 
commercial  build¬ 
ing  (#483)  in 
1964. 

(Center)  Photo  G 
The  18th  century 
Lamson  House 
was  located  ap¬ 
proximately  where 
the  drug  store  is 
now.  It  was  torn 
down  in  the  1920s 
to  make  way  for 
the  commercial 
block. 


(Below)  Photo  H. 
This  house  at  505 
Boston  Post  Road 
has  been  occupied 
by  members  of  the 
Burr  age  family  for 
more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  When  Boston 
Post  Road  was 
widened  in  the  late 
1950s,  part  of  the 
front  yard  was 
taken  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  high  stone 
retaining  wall  was 
constructed. 
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cated  in  1917.  [Photo  E]  Along  the  street  was  a  small  tailor  shop  now  located 
across  from  our  new  Post  Office. [Photo  F]  Then  came  the  fine  old  Lamson  estate 
[Photo  G],  to  be  replaced  ten  years  later  by  the  present  block  of  stores.  Then  the 
Burrage  house  [Photo  H],  as  now,  and  ending  at  Concord  Road,  the  old  Artemus 
Ward  dwelling,  setting  then,  close  to  the  sidewalk.  [Photo  I] 

“Back  to  the  Square — The  present  Library  (1898)  on  the  left,  [then]  the  home  of 
the  Misses  Ellen  and  Alice  Jones,  then  referred  to  by  historians  as  the  “Smith 
Tavern”  [Photo  J];  next,  the  E.O.  Clark  dwelling  close  to  the  street  [no  known 
photo],  now,  St.  Julia’s  Rectory  and  located  back  a  way.  Next,  Cutting’s  Store, 
moved  from  beside  the  Old  Town  Hall  in  1917,  in  the  east  end  of  which  was  the 
Weston  Post  Office.  [Photo  K],  Then  came  the  Fire  Station  [Photo  L]  the  Giles 
house  [no  known  early  photo],  as  now;  the  Cobum  property  [Photo  M]  consisting 
of  a  dwelling;  Parker’s  Hardware  store  and  a  small  clothing  store; — the  Grain 
store  in  the  Hersum  Block  [Photo  N];  the  red  Blacksmith  Shop,  not  in  full  tilt,  but 
functioning  [no  known  photo].  And  finally,  the  ‘Yellow  Bam,’  the  present  Village 
Book  Stall  [Photo  O,  now  Cambridge  Tmst],  where  our  League  set  up  headquar¬ 
ters,  paid  $25  a  month  rent,  and  opened  the  ‘WILLOW  PLATE  TEA  SHOP’  and 
Food  and  Fancywork  Exchange  to  raise  funds  for  their  work. 

“The  Old  Town  Hall,  left  standing  until  the  woman’s  work  for  the  French 
Wounded  and  the  Red  Cross  was  completed,  was  razed  by  October  [1919].  The 
waters  in  the  little  valley  were  drained  away,  fill  brought  in,  massive  rocks 
blasted  out,  trees  and  shrubs  appropriate  to  our  area  planted,  and  grass  was  sown. 
‘Opening  up,’  according  to  the  Waltham  Free  Press  Tribute ,  ‘a  wonderful  view, 
from  the  Library  across  the  Common  to  the  site  of  the  New  Town  Hall  and 
Conant  Hill.’” 


Photo  I.  The  Eaton  Brothers/Artemis  Ward  Jr.  House  at  543  Boston  Post  Road 
(corner  of  Concord  Road)  was  moved  farther  back  from  the  road  in  1920. 
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(Above)  Photo  J. 
The  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  three 
generations  of  the 
Jones  family  from 
1842  to  1950.  It 
was  often  referred 
to  as  the  Jones 
House  or,  in  this 
case,  the  Jones 
Tavern. 


(Center)  Photo  K. 
G.  W.  Cutting  & 
Sons  general 
store  is  shown 
here  after  it  was 
moved  in  1917.  to 
a  new  location 
was  just  east  of 
the  fire  station. 
The  old-fashioned 
store  finally 
closed  in  1939. 
See  page  35  for  a 
photograph  from 
before  the  move. 


(Below)  Photo  L. 
As  part  of  the 
Town  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan,  a  cen¬ 
tral  fire  station 
was  constructed 
in  1914.  In  choos¬ 
ing  the  Georgian 
Revival  style, 
architect  Alexan¬ 
der  Jenney  car¬ 
ried  out  the  New 
England  Village 
theme. 
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(Above)  Photo  M. 
The  Coburn  build¬ 
ing  was  Weston  s 
first  “business 
block.  ”  In  1919, 
when  the  Womans 
Community  League 
was  formed,  there 
were  two  stores: 
Parker’s  Hardware 
and  a  small  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  plus  a 
dwelling. 


(Center)  Photo  N. 
Undated  photo  of 
the  “  H  e  r  s  u  m 
block”  at  464-478 
Boston  Post  Road. 
In  1919,  at  least 
part  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  a 
grain  store.  Store¬ 
fronts  were  altered 
in  the  1920s  and 
the  building  exten¬ 
sively  remodeled  in 
1989. 


(Below)  Photo  O. 
This  postcard  of 
494  Boston  Post 
Road  shows  the 
former  barn  after  it 
was  altered  for  use 
as  the  Village  Book 
Stall.  Previously, 
from  1919  to  1921, 
the  newly  formed 
Women ’s  Commu¬ 
nity  League  fixed 
up  the  interior  and 
operated  the  Wil¬ 
low  Plate  Tea  room 
here. 
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This  photograph  is  the  only  known  image  of  the  Willow  Plate  Tea  Room,  which  was 
established  by  the  newly  formed  Women  s  Community  League  and  located  in  the  build¬ 
ing  that  is  now  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company. 


The  Willow  Plate  Tea  Room 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Women’s  Community  League  established  the  Willow  Plate  Tea 
Room  in  1919,  the  year  the  organization  was  founded.  The  idea  was  to  have  a 
combined  tearoom  and  shop  to  sell  food  and  handicrafts  made  by  local  women. 
Jane  Gale,  the  league’s  founder  and  first  president,  found  that  the  “Yellow  Ga¬ 
rage’’  at  494  Boston  Post  Road  (now  Cambridge  Trust  Bank)  could  be  rented  for 
$15  a  month.  Another  founding  member,  Mrs.  Arthur  Morse,  contacted  the 
woman  who  had  headed  the  Brookline  Exchange  for  30  years.  Initial  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  tearoom  sold  bread,  cakes,  and  doughnuts  baked  by  consignees 
who  sold  the  food  anonymously.  Consignees  who  were  league  members  paid  a 
10%  fee  and  outsiders,  20%.  With  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  in  November  1919, 
the  landlord,  Marshall  Jones,  agreed  to  put  in  a  chimney  with  a  fireplace  and  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar.  A  lease  was  drawn  up  for  three  years  at  $25  a  month. 

By  February  1920,  the  tearoom  was  running  a  deficit  and  a  suggestion  was  made 
to  ask  consignees  to  donate  the  food  and  fancy  work.  In  December  of  that  year, 
Miss  Marian  Case,  owner  of  Hillcrest  Farm  (now  the  Case  Estates),  offered  to 
use  the  building  to  sell  her  vegetables,  and  the  lunch  signs  were  taken  down.  In 
March  1921,  the  Tea  Room  Committee  was  dissolved.  That  summer  and  for  more 
than  a  decade,  Miss  Case  used  the  building  as  a  market  for  produce  produced  at 
Hillcrest.  She  vacated  the  building  in  April  1933  and  the  league  considered  but 
did  not  follow  up  on  using  it  as  a  place  for  a  “Woman  s  Exchange  ’’for  one  day  a 
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week.  What  follows  are  the  “ supplementary  notes  about  the  WILLOW  PLATE  Tea 
Room  contributed  by  some  who  helped  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  ” 
These  notes  are  quoted  in  their  entirety,  as  written. 


“While  the  minutes  called  it  the  ‘Yellow  Garage’  or  ‘Yellow  Bam,’  most  of  them 
called  it  ‘Dr.  Van  Nuys’s  Bam’  because  he  rented  the  east  side  of  the  old  Marshall 
Jones  House  [500  Boston  Post  Road]  and  had  kept  his  horse  in  this  bam  and  later 
his  automobile.  While  Mr.  Henderson  did  the  heavy  carpentry  work,  the  women 
did  the  painting  inside  themselves.  The  floors  were  rough  (as  now)  and  since  they 
wore  very  high  heels  in  those  days,  not  the  loafers  that  a  modem  worker  wears, 
they  had  to  step  carefully.  Entering  the  main  room  a  glassed-in  show-case  hold¬ 
ing  the  fancy  work  was  on  the  right,  a  second  case  with  food  was  straight  ahead. 
Their  specialty  was  hot  rolls,  doughnuts  and  orange  layer  cake,  the  recipe,  by 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Reed,  of  which  is  in  the  Scout  Cook  Book  published  in  1938. 
There  were  about  five  round,  small  dining  room  tables  and  assorted  Windsor 
chairs,  painted  black,  loaned  by  the  Committee  members.  The  walls  were  painted 
a  ‘clear  blue’  and  at  the  windows  were  curtains  of  Chinese,  blue  and  white  to 
match  the  Willow  Pattern  china,  print  purchased  at  Hatches  next  to  the  Statler. 
The  table  cloths  were  made  of  the  same  material  and  could  be  rinsed  out  easily. 
The  whole  effect  was  very  pretty  and  gay. 

“The  kitchen  was  located  where  Mrs.  Pinkham  now  has  her  office  and  the 
equipment  included  an  electric  stove,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Karl  Andren,  table  and  the 
required  pots  and  pans,  ice-box,  soap  stone  sink,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  Tea 
Room’s  life,  the  very  necessary  electric  hot  water  boiler  was  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled  for  $120.00. 

“A  bill  for  $77.00  was  paid  to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Harrington  for  painting  signs. 
These  included  small  signs,  but  mainly  the  Willow  Plate,  designed  by  Mrs.  Ly¬ 
man  Gale.  This,  as  described,  was  a  large  circular  wooden  plaque  at  least  2  feet 
in  diameter  with  the  blue  willow  design  painted  on  both  sides.  It  hung  from  two 
chains  suspended  from  a  hand-wrought  iron  arm  fastened  to  a  pole  which  was 
located  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  property,  close  to  the  street.  A  separate  sign 
announced:  ‘Tea  Shop.’ 

“According  to  the  Waltham  newspaper  account  [of  July  11,  1919]  the  shop 
opened  on  Monday,  July  14,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  was  the  date.  This  ac¬ 
count  says  waffles  were  to  be  served,  but  this  was  for  only  a  short  time.  The  basic 
and  more  or  less  consistent  menu  was  this:  Creamed  chicken,  prepared  fresh 
daily,  peas  or  beans,  rolls,  and  with  this  a  sprig  of  parsley,  called  by  one,  humor¬ 
ously,  ‘Don’t  forget  the  Irish;’  or  you  could  have  chicken  sandwiches,  tea,  or  cof¬ 
fee,  and  daily  the  committee  made  its  own  ice-cream  in  a  gallon  freezer,  grinding 
out  a  second  lot  if  required,  water  pouring  out  all  over  the  kitchen  floor.  Prices 
ranged  from  25  cents  to  90  cents. 
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Management  and  Volunteers 


“The  first  month  Miss  Marian  Jenny  was  hired  as  manager,  according  to  the  min¬ 
utes,  at  $100  a  month.  When  she  left  in  August,  Mrs.  Edward  Green,  who  had 
taken  a  Tea  Room  course  at  Miss  Bradley’s  in  Boston,  worked  under  Mrs.  Gale’s 
chairmanship  until  October  1919.  Mrs.  George  Welcome  followed  her  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  Tea  Shop  was  closed  in  January  1921  (resumed  in  April  until  July 
when  Miss  Case  took  over.  Two  committee  members  took  their  daily  turn  as 
waitress  and  worker,  assisted  by  two  High  School  girls  to  wash  dishes.  There  was 
a  large  motor  corps  who  helped,  collecting  food  for  the  Exchange,  chauffeuring 
customers,  and  running  errands,  most  necessary  in  a  day  when  automobile  own¬ 
ership  was  the  exception.  One  catering  job  was  done  for  Mrs.  Gale’s  daughter 
Priscilla’s  announcement  party. 

“In  July  1921,  Miss  Marian  R.  Case  took  over  the  Tea  Room,  sub-letting  the 
property,  according  to  the  three-year  lease,  as  an  outlet  for  her  Hillcrest  Garden 
products,  Mrs.  Edward  Green  in  charge,  to  continue  for  ten  years.  One  summer 
during  this  period  Miss  Ann  Cobum  and  Miss  Wood  ran  a  tea  room  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  1931,  Mrs.  Pinkham  rented  the  building  from  Mr.  Marshall  Jones  and 
started  the  Village  Book  Stall,  later  purchasing  the  property.” 
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Developing  Weston  Estates: 
A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Co. 


Weston  Estates  is  a  manicured  neighborhood  on  244  acres  straddling  the  Weston- 
Wayland  town  line.(l)  It  was  developed  beginning  in  the  1960s  by  the  A. J.  Comeau 
Construction  Company,  the  first  builders  in  Weston  to  specialize  in  custom  houses 
for  high-end  clients.  The  photo  above  shows  Buckskin  Drive  and  one  of  two  land¬ 
scaped  traffic  islands  created  on  flat  former  farm  fields  off  Boston  Post  Road.  Ernest 
Comeau  later  wrote:  “We  sacrificed  land  at  the  entrance  to  give  the  area  a  more 
prestigious  entrance.  ”  The  wrought  iron  Weston  Estates  sign,  which  is  lit  at  night, 
was  designed  by  Comeau ’s  daughter  Christine.  Note  that  because  utilities  were  bur¬ 
ied  underground,  the  neighborhood  has  no  utility  poles.  The  house  in  the  photo  has 
since  been  demolished.  (Photo  by  Chalue,  courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 


left  to  right)  Alfred,  Alphonse,  and  Ernest  Comeau,  officers  of  A.J. 
Comeau  Construction.  (Courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 


Ernest  A.  Comeau  (1919-2007),  the  man  behind  Weston  Estates,  came  from  a 
family  of  builders.  His  father,  Alphonse  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  son 
of  a  carpenter.  Alphonse  moved  his  family  to  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  in  1920 
and  started  the  A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Company  several  years  later. 

Ernest,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  began  designing  houses  for  his  father  after  tak¬ 
ing  mechanical  drawing  in  high  school.  He  attended  Boston  University  and  was 
at  B.U.  law  school  when  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  in  World  War  IE  In  1943 
he  married  Anne  Leblanc,  whose  parents  also  came  from  Nova  Scotia.  After  the 
war,  Ernest  finished  his  degree  but  did  not  enjoy  practicing  law,  deciding  instead 
to  go  into  business  with  his  father. 

Ernest  persuaded  his  father  to  move  the  business  to  Weston,  where  he  felt  there 
would  be  more  available  land  for  new  home  construction.  In  1948,  the  company 
built  the  Garrison  Colonial  house  at  20  Old  Coach  Road,  where  Ernest  moved 
with  his  young  family.  The  office  was  also  located  there  for  many  years.  In  the 
1950s,  A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Company  built  dozens  of  homes  on  Lantern, 
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October,  Perry,  and  Rolling  Lanes  and  Baker’s  Hill  Road.  In  general,  the  com¬ 
pany  built  larger  homes  than  the  basic  “G.I.  house”  of  the  late  1940s  and  1950s. 
They  built  in  traditional  Colonial  and  Modem  styles.  Some  of  the  work  was  done 
in  conjunction  with  Irving  Connelly. 

In  the  1960s,  the  company  started  building  substantially  larger  houses,  often  cus¬ 
tom  designed  for  families  looking  to  build  their  “dream  house.”  In  1961  they 
purchased  from  Eliot  and  Esther  Shepard  two  large  parcels  of  land  totaling  about 
106  acres,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Highland  Street.  The  Weston  Estates  Cor¬ 
poration  was  set  up  to  handle  the  financial  end  of  buying  and  developing  this 
land.  The  Shepard  property  was  subdivided  into  32  lots  on  the  new  streets  of 
Deer  Path  Lane  and  Country  Drive. 

In  1965,  Weston  Estates  Corporation  purchased  138  acres  formerly  belonging  to 
Louis  W.  Dean,  owner  of  Dean  Dairy  in  Waltham.  Dean  had  operated  an  ice 
cream  stand  on  Boston  Post  Road.  The  rest  of  the  property  was  rented  as  a  pig¬ 
gery  and  a  vegetable  farm.  The  land  consisted  of  91  acres  in  Weston  (developed 
into  52  lots)  and  47  acres  in  Wayland  (developed  into  30  lots).  With  this  second 
purchase,  Weston  Estates  extended  from  Boston  Post  Road  all  the  way  to  High¬ 
land  Street.  A  small  section  of  Westerly  Road  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Swiedler  Building  Company  on  a  separate  parcel. 


Map  of  subdivision  on  former  Dean  land,  including  Buckskin  Drive,  Westerly  Road, 
Whispering  Lane,  and  Apache  Drive.  Ernest  Comeau  wrote:  “7  finally  decided  that  a  land 
bank  was  absolutely  necessary'  for  us  to  have  income  from  our  construction  business,  for 
without  land,  we  could  not  plan  and  build,  but  were  at  the  mercy  of  customers  who  might 
come  in,  then  competitive  bidding  would  take  all  the  profit  out  of  the  job.  ”  (Courtesy  of 
the  Comeau  family) 
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Phillip,  Lorraine, 
and  Christine 
Comeau  at  a  1952 
birthday  party. 
(Courtesy  of  the 
Comeau  family) 


The  Comeau  company  laid  out  the  streets  and  built  the  vast  majority  of  the 
houses,  while  also  exercising  the  right  to  approve  houses  built  by  others.  The 
company  kept  many  existing  trees  and  worked  with  the  topography.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  larger  than  they  appeared.  Some  were  designed  by  Weston  architect 
Marjorie  Pierce,  Cambridge  architect  Arthur  Brooks,  or  Claude  Miquelle,  an  ar¬ 
chitect  who  designed  houses  for  builders  throughout  New  England  and  as  far 
west  as  Ohio.  Because  of  the  60,000-square-foot  zoning  requirement,  houses 
were  distant  from  each  other,  providing  a  sense  of  privacy  that  Comeau  saw  as  an 
attraction. 


The  lots  in  Weston  Estates  were  sold  with  restrictive  provisions  in  force  until 
1985.  Only  single-family  residences  were  allowed,  with  no  business  activities  of 
any  nature.  Professional  offices  were  allowed  with  a  “small  professional  name¬ 
plate.”  Pets  or  other  animals  or  birds  were  not  to  be  “kept  in  such  number  as  to  be 
unreasonably  noisome  or  offensive  in  the  neighborhood.”  Boats  and  boat  trailers 
could  not  be  parked  on  the  premises  unless  out  of  sight  from  the  street,  except 
temporarily.  Radio  and  television  towers  were  not  allowed,  nor  were  clotheslines 
if  visible  from  the  street. 


Owners  needed  to  submit  plans  and  specifications  for  structures,  fences,  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  and  driveways  to  an  Approval  Authority  for  official  permission  to 
proceed.  The  Approval  Authority  was  Weston  Estates  Corporation  or  a  desig- 
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natcd  three-person  committee.  According  to  Ernest  Comeau’s  daughter  Lorraine, 
her  father  had  visited  other  communities,  including  some  out  of  state,  where 
these  types  of  provisions  were  in  place.  Other  Weston  subdivisions  also  had  re¬ 
strictive  covenants. 

In  a  Boston  Sunday  Herald  article  of  July  14,  1963,  subtitled  “Families  Prefer  the 
Informal,”  real  estate  editor  William  E.  Dorman  discusses  Comeau  houses  under 
construction  and  on  the  drawing  board  at  that  time.  Comeau  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  and  his  architects  had  been  asked  by  clients  to  de-emphasize  the  living 
room.  Comeau  said  he  used  to  build  more  contemporary-designed  homes,  but  the 
emphasis  had  turned  to  colonials.  He  no  longer  built  three-bedroom  houses.  An¬ 
other  trend  Comeau  mentioned  was  the  desire  for  a  master  bedroom  suite  with 
“his”  and  “hers”  closets  and  its  own  bathroom.  His  bathrooms  were  “quite  posh,” 
according  to  the  article.  In  the  kitchen,  one  of  his  major  shifts  was  to  locate  the 
counter-top  cooking  unit  in  a  center  island.  He  also  liked  wall-to-wall  built-ins. 

A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  was  a  family  business,  at  times  employing  Ernest’s 
wife,  Anne,  and  his  two  brothers,  Francois  Alfred  and  Edward,  as  well  as  his 
daughter  Lorraine  and  son  Phillip,  who  both  worked  there  during  school  vaca¬ 
tions  and  in  the  summer.  In  the  late  1980s,  Francois  Comeau  started  his  own 
business  in  Wayland,  specializing  in  commercial  construction.  At  that  time, 
Ernest  changed  the  name  of  his  company  to  E.A.  Comeau  Construction. 

In  a  2009  interview  with  Pam  Fox,  Lorraine  Comeau  recalled  how  she  began 
working  in  the  business. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl  he’d  let  me  ride  with  him  to  the  jobs 
in  his  truck.  He’d  let  me  watch  the  carpenters  as  they  built  the  houses 
and  “help”  the  men  stir  the  concrete  mix.  When  the  houses  were  com¬ 
pleted,  he’d  bring  me  back  and  proudly  take  me  on  a  room-by-room  tour. 


The  sign  at  the  entrance  to  Weston 
Estates  was  designed  by  Ernest 
Comeau ’s  daughter  Christine. 
(Photo  by  Pamela  Fox,  2013) 
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A.  J.  COMEAU  CONST.  CO.,  INC 

V>$  BtrtUm  Pint  Road 
WESTON 


TW  \  1  lOi 
TW  THII1 


Ruildbig  and  Painting 
Remwklmg  m  l  ht  mating 


Early  1960s  advertisement  in  Weston  High  School  yearbook.  (Courtesy 
Weston  Historical  Society) 


I  started  working  for  Dad’s  construction  company  part-time  (during 
school  vacations)  when  I  was  14  years  old — doing  odd  jobs  and  simple 
clerical  work.  Later  I  went  to  work  for  him  full-time,  first  as  his  Office 
Manager  then  his  bookkeeper.  All  in  all  I  worked  for  Dad  for  over  13 
years. 

Lorraine  remembers  taking  Sunday  rides  with  her  father  to  “check  out  the  com¬ 
petition.”  They  would  walk  through  Open  Houses,  and  Ernest  would  say:  “this  is 
a  great  plan  but  it  should  be  situated  this  other  way.”  He  did  not  like  it  when  peo¬ 
ple  cut  down  all  the  trees  or  simply  oriented  the  house  to  the  road. 

In  1958,  Ernest  Comeau  built  a  larger  house  for  the  family  at  25  Perry  Lane.  The 
office  was  moved  to  395  Boston  Post  Road  and  later  to  21  Center  Street.  The 
Perry  Lane  house  had  amenities  like  double  sinks  and  a  huge  shower  stall  in  the 
bathroom,  a  fieldstone  fireplace,  three  interior  gardens,  an  intercom  system,  and 
the  latest  in  lighting,  for  example,  “high  hats”  (recessed  downlights)  and  spot¬ 
lights.  The  family  had  to  keep  the  house  neat  because  Ernest  would  bring  cus¬ 
tomers  over  day  or  night  to  show  them  the  lighting.  (See  next  article  for  more 
information  on  25  Perry  Lane). 

Ernest  became  known  for  building  higher-end  houses,  with  fancier  bathrooms 
and  lighting.  According  to  his  daughter  Lorraine,  “he  liked  to  be  on  the  cutting 
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edge.”  Later  he  built  some  “Scholtz”  houses,  which  were  pre-engineered  and 
came  with  certain  parts  already  assembled. 

Comeau  sold  the  house  on  Perry  Lane  in  the  mid-1970s  and  moved  to  another 
“Comeau”  house  on  Lantern  Lane.  No.  25  Perry  Lane  was  demolished  in  recent 
years.  Although  the  house  was  large  (7000  square  feet),  Lorraine  explained  that  it 
did  not  adapt  easily  to  today’s  lifestyle.  The  living  room  and  dining  room  on  the 
main  floor  were  very  formal,  and  the  family  room  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house  and  on  a  different  level  from  the  kitchen.  The  present  house  on  the  site, 
built  in  201 1-12,  is  almost  10,000  square  feet. 

Ernest  retired  in  the  mid-1980s  and  he  and  Anne  moved  to  Florida.  In  1999, 
when  he  was  80,  he  took  the  Florida  real  estate  exam  and  became  an  agent  for 
Century  2 1 .  After  several  years  of  award-winning  sales  achievements,  he  suffered 
a  severe  stroke  in  2003  and  passed  away  three  and  a  half  years  later,  never  having 
regained  the  communication  skills  that  had  contributed  to  his  long  and  successful 
career. 

Today,  many  of  the  original  Weston  Estates  houses  have  been  demolished,  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  dream  houses.  The  winding  street  layout,  traffic  islands,  and  at¬ 
tractive  house  sites — all  features  of  the  Comeau  subdivision  plan — are  among  the 
reasons  why  the  neighborhood  is  attractive  to  the  present  generation  of  builders 
and  owners. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


Footnotes  and  bibliography  on  page  23,  at  the  end  of  the  next  article. 


The  company  office  moved  to  395  Boston  Post  Road  in  1958.  Artist  unknown. 
( Courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 
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(l-r)  Christine,  Ernest,  Lorraine,  Anne,  and  Phillip  Comeau,  about 
1955,  before  the  birth  of  Arlene. (Courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 


Ernest  A.  Comeau: 

An  Autobiography 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  “Ernest  A  Comeau:  An  Autobiography,  ”  written 
between  1994  and  1999  and  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lorraine  Comeau  Miller 
Doyle.  This  section  discusses  his  career  in  the  construction  industry’.  Items  in 
brackets  have  been  added  by  the  Bulletin  Editor.  The  narrative  begins  about 
1950. 


A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Co. ,  Inc. 

“In  order  to  have  sufficient  volume  of  work  building  houses,  we  had  to  have  an 
inventory  of  land  ready  to  be  built  on.  Towards  this  end  I  took  an  option  from 
Tony  Antico  to  buy  the  six  remaining  lots  on  Old  Coach  Road  for  $3,500  each.  I 
later  designed  the  plans  and  our  company  built  homes  on  each  of  these  lots.  The 
next  year  we  took  an  option  with  the  J.  Irving  Connelly  Company  for  another  six 
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lots,  this  time  on  October  Lane  and  Bakers  Hill  Road  in  Weston.  We  bought  these 
lots  for  $5,000  apiece.  Then  we  bought  a  big  parcel  of  land  from  Guy  Garland. 
This  was  raw  land  at  the  end  of  Rolling  Lane.  We  had  to  go  to  the  Planning 
Board  to  get  approval  for  the  sub-division  layout.  We  designed  it  so  that  Rolling 
Lane  was  continued,  and  we  added  a  new  road  called  ‘Perry  Lane.’  There  were  a 
total  of  eleven  lots,  one  of  which  Garland  was  to  retain  for  his  own  house. 

These  lots  were  priced  at  $15,000  per  lot.  Again,  I  designed  the  plans  for  all  of 
the  houses,  and  A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Company  did  all  of  the  building.  At 
this  time  we  began  to  build  ‘custom  homes.’  The  houses  on  Rolling  Lane  and 
Perry  Lane  sold  for  between  $45,000  and  $60,000  each. 

“The  company  then  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Win  Couette,  a  real  estate 
broker  whose  office  was  in  Lexington.  We  would  build  houses  on  Follen  Hill  and 
he  would  be  the  exclusive  agent.  This  arrangement  continued  for  about  10  years, 
to  the  benefit  of  both  of  us.  One  of  these  Lexington  homeowners  would  later  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  silent  partners  in  a  multi-million  dollar  land  purchase. 

“From  the  very  beginning,  Anne  [Ernest  Comeau’s  wife]  was  a  terrific  asset  to 
the  company.  And  she  did  it  all  for  NO  pay!  Looking  back,  Anne  should  have 
been  on  our  payroll.  It  really  wasn’t  fair  to  have  had  her  work  so  hard  and  not  get 
compensated.  She  did  all  of  the  typing  for  the  company.  All  of  the  specifications, 
the  contracts,  the  letters,  the  bills — and  answered  the  phones  (day  and  night  since 
the  office  was  part  of  our  house).  Later  on  she  did  a  lot  of  interior  decorat¬ 
ing — assisting  our  clients  when  they  needed  to 
choose  wallpaper,  paint  colors,  electrical  and 
plumbing  fixtures,  appliances,  etc. 


“About  five  years  after  Pop  [Alphonse  Joseph 
Comeau]  and  I  formed  the  company,  my  brother 
A1  (who  by  then  preferred  to  be  called  ‘Francois’) 
returned  from  France  with  his  new  wife,  Jeanette. 
A1  had  been  married  in  France  right  after  the  war 
and  had  settled  down  there.  After  a  few  years, 
though,  he  had  become  disenchanted  with  Europe 
and  decided  to  move  back  to  the  States.  .  .  . 
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“Pop  thought  that  A1  should  be  given  a  position  in 
the  company,  so  we  gave  him  a  one-third  share  of 

the  profits.  This  was  Pop’s  idea — I  wasn’t  so  sure,  since  he  had  no  previous  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  construction  field — not  in  estimating,  or  drafting,  or  construction. 
We  decided  to  break  up  the  responsibilities  so  that  Pop  would  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  I  would  be  the  President  in  charge  of  all  the  residential  construction, 
and  A1  would  be  the  Vice  President  and  would  be  in  charge  of  all  the  commercial 
construction  and  our  painting  division.  This  system  worked  well.  We  had  a  large 
painting  crew  by  now,  which  A1  supervised.  He  was  very  good  at  public  relations, 
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According  to  newspaper  reports,  this  building  was  the  ' ‘first  pre-cast  office  build¬ 
ing  on  Route  128.  ”  It  was  designed  by  Arthur  H.  Brooks  Jr.  of  Cambridge  and 
built  by  A.J.  Cotneau  Construction.  All  carrying  members  were  " pre-cast  and  pre¬ 
stressed,  ”  saving  time  and  money.  (Courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 


and  he  rounded  up  quite  a  bit  of  commercial  work  for  us.  A1  became  very 
friendly  with  an  architect  named  Arthur  Brooks,  who  was  a  professor  at  Harvard 
University.  Arthur  did  design  work  from  his  home  and  worked  with  us  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  over  the  years.  Arthur  designed  all  of  our  commercial  work. 

“One  of  our  commercial  buildings  was  the  first  pre-cast  concrete  building  on  Rte. 
128.  It  was  called  The  128  Office  Building  and  it  was  on  Bear  Hill  Road  in 
Waltham.  This  building  got  the  attention  of  some  reporters,  and  we  were  written 
up  in  a  Boston  newspaper  for  that  job.  It  was  a  four-story  pre-cast  concrete  office 
building  that  had  street  access  from  each  floor  by  means  of  ramps.  We  had  started 
something — soon  all  of  the  builders  were  using  pre-cast  concrete. 

“A1  also  became  friendly  with  a  man  named  ‘Tiny’  [Paul]  Yewell,  whose  house 
we  had  built.  It  turned  out  that  Tiny  had  made  a  huge  profit  when  he  sold  his 
business  and  had  a  lot  of  money  that  he  wanted  to  invest.  He  formed  a  group  that 
bought  land  in  Burlington,  Massachusetts,  and  gave  us  the  exclusive  right  to 
build  on  it.  Burlington  was  a  town  that  was  right  on  the  Route  128  belt,  which 
was  a  real  hot  spot  for  the  rapidly  growing  electronics  industry.  The  area  was 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

“I  had  devised  a  very  effective  costing  system  that  the  company  used  to  price  all 
of  our  jobs.  I  had  gone  to  seminars  on  Cost  Control  and  Management  every  year 
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and  had  established  a  17-page  estimate  sheet  that  could  be  used  for  both  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  buildings.  Dave  MacDonald,  our  bookkeeper,  kept  all  of  our 
accounts  on  the  Burroughs  machine. 

“At  first  our  office  staff  consisted  of  Dave  MacDonald,  Ed  Szabo  (the  drafts¬ 
man),  and  Anne  (our  secretary  for  many  years).  We  all  worked  out  of  the  office  in 
our  house  on  Old  Coach  Road.  When  we  finally  outgrew  that  one-room  office  we 
moved  our  corporate  headquarters  to  Weston  Center.  Our  new  office  was  at  395 
Boston  Post  Road.  This  new  location  afforded  us  with  more  visibility,  plus  it 
gave  my  family  more  privacy.  .  .  .  Much  later  we  outgrew  this  office  too  and 
moved  diagonally  across  the  street  to  2 1  Center  Street.  .  . 

“Our  office  work  was  done  before  the  advent  of  the  computer  or  copy  machines 
or  faxes.  Everything  took  much  longer  to  do.  When  we  had  to  type  up  several 
copies  of  a  set  of  specifications  (which  could  run  to  more  than  50  pages),  the 
originals  were  typed  onto  special  mimeograph  stencil  paper.  The  stencils  were 
then  run  off,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  mimeograph  machine.  Proofreading  was  time 
consuming  and  tedious.  Numbers  were  calculated  with  an  adding  machine.  This 
was  even  before  electric  typewriters.  Things  were  very  different  back  then. 

“We  constantly  scouted  out  new  products  and  new  applications  of  existing  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  entire  country  became  our  back  yard.  After  we  attended  any  out-of-state 
seminar  we  would  spend  a  few  days  checking  out  their  local  building  trends. 
Builders  in  our  area  started  to  look  to  us  to  show  them  how  the  industry  was 
changing  and  improving. 

“Our  next  big  land  purchase  was  the  Shepard  Estate,  off  Highland  Street  in  Wes¬ 
ton.  I  went  to  the  Planning  Board  and  had  our  road  layout  approved.  The  new 
streets  were  to  be  called  Deer  Path  Lane  and  Country  Drive.  Mrs.  Shepard  sold 
Anne  and  me  two  beautiful  marble  statues  at  a  fraction  of  their  real  value.  The 
larger  one  was  called  “The  Coming  of  the  Dawn”  and  stood  over  7  feet  tall.  The 
other  statue  was  a  bust  of  St.  Beatrice.  We  were  in  the  process  of  designing  our 
second  house,  and  we  made  sure  we  made  a  special  place  in  the  house  for  both  of 
them. 

“The  Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank  was  the  bank  that  financed  all  of  our  land 
deals  and  put  the  mortgages  on  all  of  our  homes.  I  had  become  well  known  to 
their  Vice  Presidents  and  always  got  prompt  service.  I  did  all  the  designing  of  the 
roads  for  these  land  acquisitions  with  the  assistance  of  a  civil  engineer.  The 
Shepard  Estate  parcel  was  the  biggest  property  yet,  and  it  was  sure  to  keep  our 
company  supplied  with  buildable  lots  for  many  years  to  come. 

“A  few  years  later  Mr.  [Louis  W.]  Dean  died.  He  owned  another  large  piece  of 
land  that  was  almost  back-to-back  with  the  Shepard  land.  The  negotiations  for  the 
Dean  land  took  well  over  a  year.  This  was  the  largest  chunk  of  land  to  be  sold 
and  developed  in  Weston  at  that  time.  There  weren’t  any  other  large  parcels 
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available  in  the  town.  We  finally  agreed  on  a  purchase  price  of  $550,000.  This 
price  included  the  raw  land  and  the  two  houses  and  an  ice  cream  stand  that  were 
currently  on  it.  We  secured  a  mortgage  of  $1,000,000  so  that  we  would  have 
enough  capital  to  build  the  roads  and  set  up  the  area.  These  funds  were  to  be  paid 
out  in  stages  as  we  developed  the  land.  As  each  lot  was  sold  we  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the  mortgage. 

“It  was  a  .  .  .  [large]  parcel  going  from  Route  20  on  the  Weston/Way  land  line  and 
extending  back  well  into  both  towns.  We  had  to  move  one  of  the  houses  [6  Buck¬ 
skin  Drive],  as  it  was  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  where  we  planned  to  put  one 
of  the  roads.  We  totally  redecorated  the  other  house  [24  Buckskin  Drive].  The  ice 
cream  stand  became  somewhat  of  a  pain  in  the  neck,  because  some  of  the  local 
people  thought  it  should  be  left  as  a  historic  site.  They  wrote  articles  for  the  town 
paper,  condemning  us  for  wanting  to  tear  it  down.  (Even  though  by  this  time  it 
had  become  an  eye-sore,  and  was  in  terrible  disrepair.  It  hadn’t  been  used  as  an 
ice  cream  stand  for  years.)  In  the  end  we  asked  the  Weston  Fire  Department  if 
they  wanted  to  use  it  for  their  men  to  practice  on.  They  agreed  and  safely  and 
efficiently  burned  the  building  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 

“We  developed  this  land  by  forming  a  company  called  Weston  Estates  Corp.  My 
daughter  Christine  designed  a  beautiful  sign,  which  we  put  up  at  the  formal  en¬ 
trance  to  “Weston  Estates.”  The  sign  was  right  on  Route  20  at  the  Weston/ 
Wayland  town  line  and  was  a  fantastic  marketing  tool.  .  .  . 

“Few  people  realize  how  much  the  cost  of  a  finished  lot  is  actually  underground. 
There  are  many,  many  steps  that  must  be  taken  before  a  house  can  be  built  on  a 
piece  of  raw  land.  First  there’s  the  engineering.  All  of  the  roads  have  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  such  a  way  that  the  house  placement  will  be  at  the  most  advantageous 
location.  We  wanted  the  roads  to  wind  around  a  bit;  not  be  straight  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  Then  the  roads  had  to  be  cleared  of  trees  for  a  full  50-foot  right  of  way. 
Then  all  the  subsoil  had  to  be  removed  and  the  roads  had  to  be  graded  so  that  the 
maximum  road  grade  is  under  10%. .  .  The  road  base  had  to  be  good  clean  gravel. 

The  drainage  is  a  major  consideration.  This  is  often  the  most  difficult  step,  as 
there  has  to  be  adequate  drainage  for  any  run-off,  which  has  to  go  into  catch  ba¬ 
sins.  These  catch  basins  then  have  to  lead  into  an  underground  drainage  system, 
which  ultimately  had  to  lead  to  some  natural  drainage  system  (such  as  a  river). 

“We  installed  underground  telephone  and  electric  service  in  conduit  pipes  for 
easy  replacement  in  case  of  trouble.  These  lines  had  to  be  separated  by  sand,  and 
an  “as  built”  plan  had  to  be  prepared  as  the  work  progressed  .  . . 

“After  the  roads  were  finally  finished  and  approved  by  the  Planning  Board,  the 
lots  could  be  put  up  for  sale.  The  real  estate  taxes  began  to  accrue  the  moment  the 
lots  were  approved,  regardless  of  how  long  it  might  take  to  sell  them.  Our  selling 
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Above:  6  Buckskin 
Drive  was  built  for  the 
Brown  family.  Eljah 
and  Simeon  Brown 
purchased  the  143- 
acre  Ephraim  Liver¬ 
more  farm  in  1834. 
The  farm  passed  from 
Elijah  to  Simeon  in 
1850  and  remained  in 
the  family  until  sold  by 
the  heirs  of  Henry  L. 
Brown  to  Louis  W. 
Dean  in  1917.  The 
house  originally  faced 
Boston  Post  Road  and 
was  turned  90  degrees 
and  moved  to  the  east 
to  make  way’  for  Buck¬ 
skin  Drive.  Below:  A 
second  farmhouse  on 
the  property >  was  re¬ 
modeled  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  house  at  24  Buck¬ 
skin  Drive. (Photos  by 
Chalue,  courtesy  of  the 
Comeau  family) 


price  for  a  vacant  lot  was  $35,000.  We  had  a  $25,000  mortgage  on  most  of  those 
lots.  We  would  realize  a  profit  on  this  venture  only  after  we  had  sold  all  but  the 
TEN  LAST  LOTS.  These  ten  lots  were  the  ‘make  it  or  break  if  for  us.  In  the 
meantime  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  real  estate  taxes  were  eating  away 
at  our  capital.  If  the  whole  deal  was  going  to  work,  we  had  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
lots  and  build  the  houses  on  them  within  five  years.  The  Massachusetts  economy 
was  strong  at  the  time,  and  everything  looked  possible. 

“Our  goal  was  for  A.J.  Comeau  Construction  Co.  to  be  the  only  builder  in  the 
entire  Weston  Estates  parcel.  We  had  high  standards  for  the  estates  and  made  up  a 
set  of  restrictions  on  all  of  the  house  lots  so  that  it  would  remain  a  prime  residen¬ 
tial  area.  A  Boston  newspaper  [date  unknown]  carried  a  long  article  about  the 
project,  part  of  which  is  quoted  here. .  . 
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WHAT  A  WOSBERfVL 
WAY  TO  LIVE 
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A  J  COMEAU  CONSTRUCTION  CO  INC 

21  CENT!  RE  STREE T.  WESTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Phwtcv  89}»3f  SI  AND  S93-II04 

Advertisement  from  the  1973  Weston  High  School  yearbook.  The  house  shown, 
built  in  1971,  is  at  37  Buckskin  Drive.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


The  Comeau  s  are  currently  completing  construction  of  an  area  of  Wes¬ 
ton  known  as  Weston  Estates,  where  35  homes  on  Deer  Path  Lane  and 
Country  Drive  in  the  $50,000  -  $100,000  price  range  have  been  built  or 
are  now  being  built.  There  will  be  30  lots  in  Way  land. 

.  .  .There  will  be  an  impressive  entrance  to  the  area,  where  one  drives 
through  stone  wall  entrances,  along  a  one-way  road  which  is  divided  by 
a  three-quarter-acre  park  or  planting  area. 

The  main  artery  is  Buckskin  Drive,  which  has  a  planting  area  and  traffic 
goes  one  [way]  before  one  reaches  an  apple  orchard  The  old  wooden 
water  tower  is  on  top  of  the  orchard. 

To  the  left  there  is  a  4  ‘A  acre  community >  recreation  area,  where  there  are 
to  be  tennis  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  a  wading  pool,  equipment  for  chil¬ 
dren,  etc.  All  of  the  home  owners  will  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
community  recreation  club.  This  club  will  be  run  by  a  Home  Owners  As- 
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sociation  once  the  homes  have  been  built.  Access  to  the  area  will  be  by 
car,  by  horse  over  bridal  paths  that  run  throughout  the  area,  or  by  foot 
paths  which  will  inter-connect  the  entire  area.  Brooks  intertwined 
through  part  of  the  land  will  afford  a  skating  pond  with  illumination  for 
night  skating.  .  .  . 

The  entire  development  was  designed  with  site  location  of  each  home 
paramount.  The  homes  were  located  as  to  the  best  possible  site,  then  the 
roads  laid  out,  so  that  each  home  will  be  an  estate  itself,  some  with  a 
view,  some  with  brooks  in  the  rear,  some  with  frontage  on  a  small  pond. 

The  A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Co.  is  well-known  in  the  Weston  area, 
having  built  homes  there  for  over  20  years.  October  Lane,  Bakers  Hill 
Road,  Old  Coach  Road,  Lantern  Lane,  Rolling  Lane,  Perry  Lane,  Deer 
Path  Lane  and  Country >  Drive  all  bear  the  fruits  of  Comeau  design  and 
construction  practices .... 

This  development  will  contain  a  new  trend  in  land-planning-— providing 
all  recreation  facilities  within  the  area.  Within  walking  distance  of  each 
home  there  will  be  ice  skating,  swimming,  tennis,  fishing,  bridal  paths 
and  nature  trails. 

As  with  past  Comeau  homes,  all  new  homes  will  be  electrical  master¬ 
pieces,  with  all  of  the  modern  conveniences  and  lighting  controls  for 
both  indoors  and  outdoors. 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  newspaper  article  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened.  According  to  Comeau’s  daughter  Lorraine:  “It’s  what  Ernest 
Comeau  had  seen  in  other  developments  and  thought  COULD  happen  (and 
hoped  WOULD  happen)  with  Weston  Estates.  Unfortunately  the  economy  went 
into  a  tailspin  before  many  of  the  homes  in  Weston  Estates  were  completed.  As  a 
result  the  things  mentioned  above  were  never  built  -  i.e.,  the  association  tennis 
courts,  the  swimming  pool,  an  association  recreation  club  ....”] 

“Around  that  time  Anne  and  I  attended  the  National  Home  Builders  Association 
Convention  and  discovered  the  “Scholz  Pre-Cut  Homes.”  I  signed  up  to  represent 
Scholz  as  one  of  their  dealers,  and  we  opened  up  a  fully  furnished  model  home 
near  the  entrance  to  Weston  Estates.  This  was  the  only  furnished  model  home  in 
Weston.  These  Scholz  homes  could  be  ordered  through  colorful  brochures  that 
showed  different  elevations  for  the  same  house.  The  houses  would  be  delivered 
in  three  or  four  40-foot  trailer  trucks.  All  of  the  outside  walls  would  have  ply¬ 
wood  attached  to  them  and  were  numbered.  We  had  to  be  very  accurate  in  laying 
out  the  walls  so  that  everything  would  fit  like  a  glove.  The  beauty  of  it  was  that 
things  like  circular  stairways  came  in  one  piece.  If  we  had  had  to  build  that  kind 
of  thing  on  the  job  the  old-fashioned  way,  we  would  have  had  to  find  someone 
qualified  to  built  it,  then  would  have  to  schedule  a  few  weeks  for  the  labor.  The 
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Scholz  way  was  much  more  efficient.  Once  we  started  using  the  Scholz  con¬ 
struction  we  used  them  on  about  half  of  our  new  houses.  Our  first  and  only  fur¬ 
nished  model  house  [61  Buckskin  Drive,  since  demolished]  was  built  to  start  our 
advertising  campaign.  It  was  a  two-story  home  that  was  built  to  be  reproduced 
for  $125,000  including  the  land.  This  was  the  same  house  that  sold  for  over 
$700,000  twenty  years  later. 

“In  developing  Weston  Estates  we  had  an  agreement  to  pay  Tiny  Yewell  $15,000 
a  year  interest  on  the  $150,000  he  had  put  in.  A1  and  I  received  a  salary  of 
$15,000  per  year  for  our  supervision.  Everything  looked  feasible  on  paper,  until  a 
few  years  after  we  had  started.  Then  a  recession  hit  New  England  and  the  whole 
picture  changed.  As  the  recession  dragged  on,  our  list  of  prospective  buyers 
dwindled.  The  post-war  building  boom  that  had  been  growing  non-stop  for  years 
had  suddenly  died.  We  had  been  able  to  sell  all  of  the  lots  in  Weston,  but  the  lots 
in  Wayland  weren’t  moving  at  all.  At  the  time  Wayland  didn’t  carry  enough  pres¬ 
tige  to  sell  in  a  neighborhood  like  that.  During  this  recession  we  had  two  semi¬ 
finished  homes  for  sale  in  the  Wayland  section.  They  were  on  the  market  for  over 
a  year.  I  had  to  go  to  the  bank  to  ask  for  relief  and  refinancing.  I  knew  that  once 
the  recession  was  over,  everything  would  be  fine  again.  The  bank,  though,  would 
not  go  along.  They  foreclosed  on  us.  A1  and  I  were  particularly  worried  because 
we  had  both  personally  signed  the  note.  The  only  bidder  at  the  foreclosure  sale 
was  the  bank.  This  was  the  end  of  a  dream  for  A1  and  me. 

“Not  only  were  we  strapped  for  cash,  but  now  we  were  forced  to  build  on  scat¬ 
tered  lots  owned  by  the  person  who  wanted  his  house  built.  This  cost  us  more  in 
overhead  since  our  men  would  have  to  drive  from  one  job  to  another,  and  move 
materials  from  one  place  to  another.  It  also  meant  that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  homeowner  for  the  final  payment. 

“We  decided  to  redirect  our  efforts  into  the  commercial  side.  Tiny  Yewell  had 
agreed  to  give  us  exclusive  rights  to  do  the  commercial  work  on  a  small  tract  of 
land  in  Burlington,  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  very  difficult  time  for  everyone.  New 
England  was  still  in  a  recession,  Anne  was  sick,  the  building  industry  was  stag¬ 
nant,  and  my  future  was  less  than  assured.  Around  that  time  my  other  brother, 
Edward,  came  to  work  for  us.  .  .  Edward  would  be  our  on-the-job  Super. 

“Ed  made  our  estimating  system  even  better  than  it  was.  I  would  estimate  the 
jobs,  then  Ed  would  double-check  my  work,  and  vice  versa.  Ed  stayed  with  the 
company  for  a  few  years,  until  a  bad  recession  hit  and  knocked  out  most  of  our 
commercial  work.  The  construction  world  was  looking  pretty  bleak  when  Ed  told 
us  that  he  would  have  to  find  work  elsewhere.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  early 
stages  of  a  long  recession  where  the  custom-built  home  industry  would  be  hit 
particularly  hard.  Our  company  required  about  $  1  million  in  yearly  sales  in  order 
to  adequately  cover  the  officers’  salaries  and  the  overhead.  The  officers  drew 
$25, 000/year  in  salary  and  a  percentage  of  the  company’s  profits. 
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Above:  Contemporary  fie  Ids  tone 
house  at  4  Whispering  Lane  in 
Weston  Estates,  built  in  1969  for 
financier  Robert  Linnell  and  his 
wife  Marianne.  Center:  Garrison 
Colonial  house  at  39  Westerly 
Road,  built  in  1968.  (Photo  by 
Chalue)  Below:  A.  J.  Comeau 
Construction  Co.  exhibit  at  a 
1964  trade  show.  (All  photos 
courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 
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“It  was  while  we  were  developing  Weston  Estates  that  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
occurred.  There  was  a  real  danger  of  a  nuclear  attack  from  Cuba,  as  Russia  was 
supplying  them  with  nuclear  weapons.  To  everyone’s  relief,  President  Kennedy 
averted  a  disaster  when  he  forced  the  Russian  ships  to  turn  back.  But  this  caused 
a  lot  of  fear  in  the  U.S  citizens.  As  a  testament  to  this,  two  of  the  houses  under 
construction  at  that  time  in  Weston  Estates  had  real  bomb  shelters  in  them.  These 
bomb  shelters  had  special  air  systems  from  the  outside  [and  16”  thick  reinforced 
concrete  walls  and  ceiling].  We  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  I  doubt  whether  these 
bomb  shelters  would  have  done  any  good  at  all  had  a  nuclear  attack  really  hap¬ 
pened. 

“We  had  some  very  challenging  jobs  back  then.  One  of  them  was  to  build  a  house 
for  Wallace  Pierce,  who  was  the  president  of  a  big  food  company  called  ‘S.S. 
Pierce.’  The  house  was  to  be  built  on  Femwood  Road  in  Brookline.  This  was  the 
first  time  our  estimated  contract  was  for  over  $100,000.  But  our  jobs  got  bigger 
and  better,  and  more  expensive — and  once  we  reached  that  $100,000  plateau  we 
never  did  a  house  for  less  than  that  amount. 

“Another  unique  home  was  the  one  we  built  for  Bob  Lee  on  Yarmouth  Road  in 
Brookline.  Mr.  Lee  was  from  China  and  owned  a  large  restaurant  in  Boston 
called  “Bob  Lee’s  Islander.”  He  had  a  Chinese  architect,  Ed  Sue,  from  Hong 
Kong,  who  designed  the  house.  The  main  body  of  the  house  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
hexagon,  using  steel  I-beam  from  the  roof  framing.  The  house  had  a  free¬ 
standing  circular  stairway  that  was  over  a  lily  pond.  The  roof  was  made  of  ce¬ 
ramic  tile  that  was  imported  from  China.  There  were  also  Chinese  ornaments  on 
the  roof  and  on  the  second  floor  balcony,  and  hand-carved  front  doors. 

“There  was  also  the  house  we  built  for  John  Bush  in  Weston  Estates  [  1 1  Whisper¬ 
ing  Lane,  1970).  They  had  an  indoor  Olympic  sized  swimming  pool  and  a  gigan¬ 
tic  lounge/bar  area  with  tropical  plants  that  overlooked  several  acres  of  wooded 
land.  . .  .this  was  the  most  expensive  house  in  Weston  Estates,  built  for  $360,000. 

“We  also  did  the  Weston  Center  Shopping  Center.  This  was  a  real  challenge  be¬ 
cause  it  was  built  on  top  of  a  big  peat  bog.  The  peat  was  10-20  feet  deep  and  the 
rear  of  the  building  had  to  have  piles  driven  through  the  peat.  The  front  of  the 
building  was  on  solid  ground.  The  parking  lot  is  floating  on  a  deep  layer  of 
peat — but  now,  some  40  years  later,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  .  .  . 

“Another  thing  that  had  an  affect  on  our  company  was  when  the  ‘Architect  Li¬ 
cense  Law’  was  passed  in  Massachusetts.  After  that  law  went  into  effect  I  wasn’t 
able  to  get  a  license  because  I  hadn’t  worked  in  the  office  of  a  registered  architect 
for  two  years.  So,  although  I  had  drawn  up  plans  for  well  over  100  houses,  and 
those  well-built  homes  had  sold  for  up  to  and  over  a  million  dollars  apiece  (from 
the  1940s  to  the  1960s),  the  new  law  stated  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  architect.  Fortunately  this  was  more  of  a  concern  in  the  commercial  work 
than  in  the  custom  home  work. 
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A.  J.  Comeau  Construction  Co.  built  this  25,000-square-foot  commercial  building, 
which  opened  in  1967  with  the  Triple  A  Supermarket  as  the  principal  tenant.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  in  wetlands,  which  was  allowed  before  passage  of  the  federal  Wet¬ 
lands  Protection  Act.  (1965-66 photo  courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


25  Perry  Lane ,  Weston 

“Our  home  on  Old  Coach  Road  started  to  be  too  small  for  our  growing  family. 
By  this  time  Arlene  had  been  bom  and  all  six  of  us  were  cramped  into  a  3- 
bedroom  house.  Things  were  even  more  crowded  whenever  Anne’s  folks  came 
over  to  babysit.  .  .  .We  moved  to  Perry  Lane  in  1958,  when  Phil  was  15,  Christine 
was  12,  Lorraine  was  10,  and  Arlene  was  3. 

“We  had  developed  Rolling  Lane  and  Perry  Lane.  It  was  adjacent  to  the  Weston 
Country  Club.  I  had  reserved  a  large  2  1/2  acre  lot  at  the  end  of  Perry  Lane  for 
myself.  I  drew  up  the  plans  for  a  modem  two-story  house  that  was  99  feet  long 
by  32  feet  wide,  with  a  front  “L”  section  that  was  24  X  24  feet.  The  total  square 
footage  of  the  house  was  7,000  feet,  plus  it  had  an  oversized  two-car  garage.  The 
lower  floor  was  designed  with  space  for  a  large  office  should  I  ever  want  to  bring 
the  office  back  into  the  house.  .  .  . 
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1967  Town  Crier  advertisement  for  the  Grand  Opening  of  the  new 
Triple  A  Supermarket  on  Center  Street.  Comeau  Construction  took  a 
long-term  lease  on  the  second  floor.  They  finished  the  2000-square- 
J'oot  space,  added  dormers,  and  moved  their  offices  from  395  Boston 
Post  Road.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


“I  used  all  of  the  tricks  I  had  learned  in  seminars  to  make  this  Perry  Lane  house 
SPECTACULAR.  The  house  would  end  up  having  over  two  miles  of  electrical 
wiring,  and  each  room  had  special  lighting  effects.  The  living  room  alone  had 
three  distinct  lighting  systems,  with  dozens  of  variations  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
The  finished  house  had  a  lighting  system  that  was  so  fantastic  and  so  state-of-the- 
art  that  General  Electric  sent  a  team  of  photographers  to  the  house  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  and  notes.  G.E.  used  those  slides  in  their  future  seminars  to  show  how  light¬ 
ing  can  affect  the  mood  and  appearance  of  a  room.  Our  house  was  written  up  in 
two  national  magazines.  From  that  time  on,  I  designed  all  of  the  lighting  for 
every  home  we  built. 

“The  Perry  Lane  house  was  built  on  a  sloping  wooded  lot.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  1  Vi  stories  above  ground  and  the  rear  of  the  building  was  two  stories  above 
ground.  There  was  no  cellar,  but  there  was  a  huge  storage  space  in  the  attic  and  in 
the  garage.  The  ground  floor  had  a  lovely  L-shaped  playroom.  In  one  comer  of 
the  playroom  was  a  built-in  garden  with  a  running  waterfall;  another  comer  had  a 
bar;  one  wall  had  a  massive  stone  fireplace;  and  part  of  the  room  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  several  sliding  glass  doors.  The  sliding  glass  doors  opened  into 
a  patio  and  a  lovely  wooded  area.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  floor  contained  a 
large  bedroom.  .  ,  a  large  laundry  room  that  contained  a  second  kitchen,  a  boiler 
room,  a  half-bath,  and  a  huge  office  that  contained  a  couple  of  desks,  a  full-size 
slate  pool  table,  filing  cabinets,  and  bookshelves. 

“The  house  was  so  spacious  that  we  were  able  to  host  both  Phil’s  and  Christine’s 
“After  Prom  Parties.’’  Those  were  parties  where  the  entire  graduating  glass  and 
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their  dates  were  invited  to  our  house  for  a  midnight  dinner  and  dancing  after  their 
prom  ended.  We  relied  on  an  intercom  system  when  people  in  one  part  of  the 
house  needed  to  talk  to  people  in  another  part  of  the  house. 

“When  this  house  was  assessed  by  the  Town  Assessor  it  was  the  third  highest 
assessed  house  in  Weston.  That  high  valuation  was  probably  due  to  the  large 
square  footage.  Most  of  the  other  houses  in  Weston  at  that  time  were  about  3,000 
to  4,000  square  feet.  We  built  this  house  for  just  $67,420,  since  there  was  no 
overhead  or  profit  added  to  the  actual  cost.  Most  of  the  subcontractors  had  given 
me  a  break  on  their  bids,  since  we  were  all  in  the  construction  business  together. 

“One  thing  I  learned  when  I  built  this  house  is  that  there  is  a  ‘base  cost’  to  build¬ 
ing  any  home.  The  chief  costs  are  in  the  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  .  .and  the  special 
features.  Enlarging  a  house  from  3,500  to  7,000  square  feet  did  not  double  the 
cost  of  the  house.  In  fact,  it  may  only  increase  the  cost  by  25%  or  so.  Also,  the 
ground  floor  cost  per  square  foot  was  less  than  half  of  the  first  floor  cost  per  foot. 

“Every  room  in  the  house  on  Perry  Lane  had  large  picture  windows  (80  inches 
wide.)  I  had  a  $40,000  mortgage  and  our  real  estate  taxes  were  about  $3,000  per 
year.  We  sold  the  house  15  years  later  for  $175,000  during  a  bad  recession.  At  the 
time  I  was  house  rich  and  cash  poor.  The  house  was  a  steal,  but  I  had  to  get  cash 
to  operate.  In  less  than  20  years  the  price  of  this  house  would  escalate  to  well 
over  $1  million. 

“In  hindsight,  though,  this  house  caused  me  some  unforeseen  problems  with  my 
customers.  They  took  one  look  at  this  magnificent  house  and  assumed  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  far  too  much  profit  off  their  houses.  They  thought  I  was  too  rich  and  was 
pricing  our  construction  too  high.  When  we  lived  on  Old  Coach  Road  we  had  no 
such  problems.  I  had  never  wanted  to  buy  a  Cadillac  because  I  didn’t  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  I  was  making  too  much  money.  I  never  thought  about 
how  my  grand  house  would  look  to  other  people  .  .  . .” 


Unknown  artist’s  sketch  of  25  Perry  Lane,  built  by  Ernest 
Comeau  for  his  family  in  1958.  (Courtesy  of  the  Comeau  family) 
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Photos  of  the  Ernest  Comeau 
house  at  25  Perry >  Lane  (1958). 

Above:  Living  room.  Note  the  use 
of  soffit  lighting  and  recessed 
downlights  (“high  hats”).  Center: 
The  house  at  25  Perry  Lane  had 
three  interior  gardens,  including 
this  one  in  the  dining  room.  Note 
the  lighting  and  flagstone  floor. 
Below:  Sculpture  niche,  double 
closet,  and  flagstone  floor  in  the 
entry >  hall.  Next  page:  The  master 
bath  at  25  Perry  Lane  had  double 
sinks,  wall-to-wall  mirrors,  soffit 
lighting,  and  a  large  shower  with 
clear  glass — a  novelty  at  the  time. 
An  article  “ Seeing  the  Light”  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  Comeau  Company 
use  of  lighting  states:  ‘‘No  better 
job  of  selling  residential  lighting  is 
being  done  anywhere,  probably, 
better  than  by  Comeau  Construc¬ 
tion.  ”  and  “ So  strongly  does  Mr. 
Comeau  feel  about  the  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  fixtures  and  the  scientific 
application  of  lighting  that  he  [and 
his  wife]  attended  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  at  General  Electrics  fa¬ 
mous  Nela  Park  before  designing 
his  own  home.  "(Courtesy  of  the 
Comeau  family) 


Footnote 

1.  The  figure  of  244  acres  consists  of  106 
acres  in  the  Shepard  parcel  (based  on 
1950s  assessor’s  maps),  plus  138  acres  in 
the  Dean  parcel  (91  acres  in  Weston  and 
47  in  Wayland.)  Subtracting  the  Wayland 
lots,  the  acreage  in  Weston  is  197.  See 
Middlesex  Country  Registry  of  Deeds, 
Book  11037,  Page  84,  January  26,  1966 
for  the  Dean  acreage.  Comeau’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  gives  the  Dean  acreage  as  178  but 
this  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
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Living  in  Weston  Estates 

In  his  1998  senior  thesis,  Weston  native  and  Yale  University  history  major  Nick 
Madden  contrasts  the  Weston  Estates  neighborhood,  a  “south  side”  neighborhood 
of  high-end  houses  developed  in  the  1960s  and  70s,  with  Silver  Hill,  a  more 
modest  early  20th  century  subdivision  on  the  “north  side.”  Madden  interviewed 
former  and  current  residents  of  both  neighborhoods.  According  to  Madden,  those 
buying  into  Weston  Estates  were  professionals  and  executives  who  wanted  access 
to  the  Weston  public  schools,  as  well  as  open  space,  all  within  a  short  distance 
from  Boston.  While  this  was  true  of  many  who  settled  in  Weston  over  the  years, 
there  was  a  difference,  according  to  Madden: 

What  separated  Weston  Estates  from  a  typical  suburban  neighborhood, 
and  from  some  neighborhoods  in  Weston, .  .  .  was  the  inclination  towards 
privacy  and  seclusion  afforded  by  the  large  lots,  large  homes,  and  de¬ 
manding  professions  of  its  inhabitants.  As  thirty-year  resident  Dr.  George 
Drake  suggested:  “like  most  people  in  the  neighborhood,  I  was  so  dedi¬ 
cated  to  my  profession  and  spent  so  much  time  at  the  office,  that  I 
wanted  to  spend  my  free  time  with  my  family  ...  we  had  no  social  life  to 
speak  of.” 

Those  interviewed  by  Madden  talked  about  a  lack  of  neighborhood  feeling. 
Houses  were  far  apart  and  screened  by  landscaping,  and  residents  hired  compa¬ 
nies  to  do  their  yard  work.  There  was  nothing  to  bring  residents  together: 

Thus  moving  into  the  Weston  Estates  meant  building  a  large  home  for  a 
family,  but  not  necessarily  becoming  part  of  a  larger  social  unit.  Twenty- 
three-year  resident  Dr.  Edwin  Wyman  did  not  feel  like  Weston  or  the 
Weston  Estates  were  part  of  his  identity  .  .  .[George]  Drake  felt  that  be¬ 
cause  he  and  other  residents  had  not  grown  up  there,  they  were  simply 
unable  to  identity  to  Weston.  The  place — the  land — held  little  intrinsic 
value  for  Wyman  and  Drake,  even  though  they  raised  children  there.  .  . 
Many  longtime  residents  expressed  plans  to  move  out  of  the  Estates  once 
their  nests  were  empty. 

Homeowners  were  part  of  a  Weston  Estates  Association  that  oversaw  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  entry  sign  and  the  landscaped  traffic  islands.  Madden  tells  of  one 
homeowner  who  wanted  to  spend  more  time  with  her  neighbors  and  build  rela¬ 
tionships.  She  suggested  that  they  get  together  to  improve  the  common  land,  but 
residents  opted  instead  to  write  checks  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work. 

All  quotations  from  Elite  on  Common  Ground:  Good  Fences,  Good  Neighbors, 
and  the  Suburbanization  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  1870-1998,”  unpublished 
typescript  by  Nick  Madden,  submitted  to  the  Department  of  History  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  April  13,  1998 
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Edward  Swiedler: 
“Building  the  Future’s  Antiques 
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Of  all  the  post- World  War  II  builders,  Edward  Swiedler  was  the  most  prolific, 
building  nearly  400  homes  in  Weston  and  Wayland  from  the  early  1950s  until 
1972.  Unlike  Ernest  Comeau,  who  was  eager  to  experiment  with  new  styles  and 
building  materials,  Swiedler  was  best  known  for  traditional  Colonials.  According 
to  one  realtor,  “he  was  building  the  future’s  antiques,  not  tear  downs.” 

Swiedler  Building  Company  developed  a  parcel  of  land  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  Weston  Estates  subdivision.  In  1965,  Viola  and  Joseph  Lynch 
were  looking  for  a  house  to  buy.  As  she  describes  it,  “one  day  we  were  driving 
down  Westerly  Road  and  we  saw  the  house  at  No.  43,  painted  in  yellow  with 
brown  shingles  and  so  appealing.”  Her  husband  was  working  in  Cambridge  for  a 
chocolate  company,  and  somehow  the  house  seemed  right.  They  contacted  the 
owners,  who  had  purchased  No.  43  the  previous  year  as  a  “spec”  house  and  had 
done  some  cosmetic  improvements. 

In  comparison  with  the  Comeau  houses,  Vi  Lynch  describes  her  house  as  “more 
Early  American,”  with  bay  windows  and  knotty  pine  paneling.  They  moved  in 
with  their  seven  children  and  had  two  more,  plus  a  mutt  named  “Pierre.”  The 
Lynch  family  was  one  of  the  last  to  move  to  lower  Westerly  Road.  The  rest  of 
what  is  now  Westerly  Road  (the  future  Weston  Estates)  was  a  pig  farm. 

Their  neighborhood  was  close  and  congenial.  Says  Lynch,  “We  were  “all  young 
couples  with  young  families,”  and  the  Swiedler  houses  “suited  us  just  fine.”  They 
would  send  the  children  out  to  play  in  the  morning  with  no  concerns  for  their 
safety  and  see  them  again  when  they  came  home  for  dinner.  The  Lynch  children 
played  hide-and-seek  in  nearby  cornfields  (the  com  was  used  as  fodder  for  the 
pigs)  and  got  plenty  of  exercise  “on  their  own.”  Some  of  the  neighbors  had  pools. 
It  was  “better  than  summer  camp.” 

Many  families  moving  into  Weston  after  World  War  II  loved  their  Swiedler 
houses.  But  in  this  age  of  the  “tear  down,”  it  seems  unlikely  that  these  houses 
will  have  the  chance  to  become  antiques. 

Viola  Lynch  was  interviewed  by  Pam  Fox  in  February  2013.  If  you  moved  to  Wes¬ 
ton  after  World  War  //,  send  us  your  memories  of  a  time  when  there  were  still 
cows  and  cornfields,  families  had  one  car,  and  children  roamed  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  Weston. 
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Photograph  of  the  Indian  campground  scene  at  Weston  s  200th  anniversary  pageant.  The 
official  program  lists  the  names  of  100  adults  and  children  who  participated  in  the  Indian 
scenes.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Joseph  Lindon  Smith  and  the  Wes¬ 
ton  200th  Anniversary  Pageant 


Joseph  Lindon  Smith  (1863-1950)  was  an  artist,  educator,  writer,  honorary  cura¬ 
tor,  charismatic  public  speaker,  and  adventurous  traveler.  He  was  known  for  his 
paintings  recording  the  discoveries  of  ancient  Egypt  and  other  distant  cultures, 
based  on  visits  to  archeological  sites  throughout  the  world.  But  it  is  his  “parallel 
career”  as  a  theatrical  producer  that  is  of  interest  to  Weston  history,  because  it 
was  Smith  who  produced  the  pageant  for  the  town’s  200th  anniversary  in  1913. 

Smith  was  bom  and  raised  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  and  trained  as  an  artist  at 
the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  (1880  -  82)  and  the  Academie 
Julian  in  Paris  (1883  -  85).  On  his  return  he  painted  portraits,  served  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  decorative  arts  at  the  Museum  School,  and  painted  a  few  murals  in 
public  buildings,  including  a  Venetian-themed  alcove  in  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary  (1895). 
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Smith  began  his  theatrical  work  by  creating  pageants  for  friends  at  his  summer 
home  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  which  he  helped  develop  into  a  vibrant  arts 
colony.  Beginning  in  the  1890s  if  not  earlier,  he  designed  and  produced  pageants 
for  countless  private  parties,  civic  occasions,  fundraising  events,  and  town  anni¬ 
versaries.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  elaborate  was  staged  in  1914  for  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  a  cast  of  7,000  and  audience  of  ten  times 
that  number  were  treated  to  four  performances  of  a  Pageant  and  Masque  featur¬ 
ing  a  sweep  through  history  in  pantomime  and  dance.  Additional  information 
about  Smith  can  be  found  in  the  excellent  article  “Joseph  Lindon  Smith:  Inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Past  (1863-1950)”  by  Diane  Wolfe  Larkin,  published  in  2008.  (see 
www.  monadnockart  .org) 

Theatricality  rather  than  historical  accuracy  appear  to  have  driven  the  script. 
Changing  the  historical  record  in  the  interest  of  “show  business”  is  a  long  and 
continuing  tradition. 

Charles  O.  Richardson,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pageant, 
gave  the  following  statistics  in  the  1913  Town  Report.  Two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  tickets  were  distributed  without  charge.  An  estimated  2,300  people  were 
present.  (Note  that  the  town’s  population  in  the  1910  census  was  2,106).  Ap¬ 
proximately  400  town  residents  took  part,  many  appearing  in  different  scenes. 
About  $1500  of  the  pageant  expense  was  paid  from  a  Town  Appropriation,  with 
the  balance  made  up  by  private  subscription. 

Below  are  reports  about  the  pageant  excerpted  from  the  Waltham  Daily  Free 
Press  Tribune ,  followed  by  descriptions  of  each  scene  taken  from  the  official 
pageant  program.  In  the  next  issue,  we  will  examine  other  events  of  the  200th 
anniversary,  including  the  parade. 


January  31, 1913  (Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune) 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  Town  meeting  to  plan  for  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  .  .  .  [Incorporation]  of  the  Town  of 
Weston  has  held  many  meetings  during  the  past  month  and  has  now  completed  its 
program,  which  will  be  carried  out  on  June  15,  16,  and  17. 

Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  in  order  that  the  committee  might 
have  ample  funds  to  do  justice,  and  to  furnish  fitting  exercises  for  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary.  .  . . 

The  Pageant  will  probably  be  held  on  Monday  P.M.  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  celebration. 

The  committee  has  engaged  Joseph  Lindon  Smith  to  take  charge  [of  the 
Pageant.]  Mr.  Smith  has  had  much  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and  is  the  one 
who  so  successfully  conducted  the  Pageants  at  Lancaster  and  Milton. 
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April  11 

Over  300  citizens  of  the  town  responded  to  the  invitation  given  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Historical  Pageant  to  attend  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  the  plans  of  the  committee  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  .  .  . 

The  committee  feels  assured  that  by  the  general  response  to  its  appeal .  .  . 
that  the  Pageant  is  to  be  the  greatest  feature  of  the  celebration  . . . 

The  Pageant  will  take  place  on  the  Winsor  estate,  nearly  back  of  the 
home  of  Philip  Spaulding,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Winsor’s  artificial  pond. 
Admission  will  be  by  ticket.  Just  how  these  tickets  are  to  be  distributed  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

It  will  require  353  actors  to  fill  all  the  parts  in  the  Pageant,  and  rehearsals 
will  begin  at  once  and  continue  at  stated  intervals  until  the  great  event. 


April  25 

Rehearsals  for  the  Pageant .  .  .have  begun. 

The  prologue  and  the  Indian  scenes  were  rehearsed  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  and  the  Puritan  scene  will  be  rehearsed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Those  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  scene  are  to  meet  at  the  Town  Hall  at  3:30  o’clock  and  if  the  day  is 
favorable  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  pageant,  will  proba¬ 
bly  decide  to  hold  the  rehearsal  on  the  pageant  grounds.  .  .  . 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  committee  has  arranged  to  run  barges  for 
rehearsals  from  Cutter’s  Comer,  Stony  Brook,  and  Silver  Hill,  through  Kendal 
Green,  so  that  all  those  who  are  to  take  part  will  be  able  to  reach  the  rehearsals 
without  inconvenience. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Pageant  is  very  much  gratified  by  the 
support  which  they  are  receiving  and  feel  confident  that  the  pageant  will  be  a 
great  success. 

Any  resident  of  Weston  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  pageant  and  has 
not  yet  been  asked  to  do  so  should  send  his  or  her  name  to  Charles  O.  Richard¬ 
son,  Weston,  Mass.,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  a  part  to  any  who  do  so. 

The  chainnen  of  the  various  scenes  are  as  follows:  Prologue  and  Epi¬ 
logue,  Mrs.  David  W.  Lane;  Indian  Scene,  Mrs.  Grant  M.  Palmer;  Norse  Scene, 
Brenton  H.  Dickson,  Jr.;  Puritan  Scene,  Mrs.  Carolyn  E.  Burrage;  “Call  to  Arms” 
scene,  Edward  P.  Ripley;  “Washington  Scene,”  Harold  S.  Graves. 

Anyone  requiring  any  information  in  regard  to  any  of  these  scenes  should 
communicate  with  the  chairman. 


May  9 

Rehearsals  for  the  Pageant  are  now  well  under  way.  The  Call  to  Arms  scene  will 
be  measured  for  costumes  on  Monday,  any  in  the  other  scenes  that  have  not  been 
measured  should  send  their  names  and  measurements  at  once  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  their  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indians. 
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June  20 

[Long  article  on  the  three  days  of  celebration.  Only  the  report  of  the  pageant  is 
quoted  here] 


THE  GRAND  PAGEANT 

The  most  elaborate  feature  of  the  entire  program  was  carried  out  on  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  a  grand  historical  pageant  was  presented  on  the  estate  of  Robert 
Winsor  before  a  representative  gathering  of  over  2000. 

The  program  composed  a  prologue,  three  historical  scenes  and  epilogue, 
representing  conditions,  scenes,  manners  and  customs  and  events  from  the  years 
1000  to  1789,  in  review  of  Weston  history. 

It  was  an  elaborate  tableau  performance  and  was  watched  with  interest 
and  pleasure  by  the  large  crowd  of  spectators. 

The  presentation  was  highly  creditable  and  the  scores  of  Weston  people, 
old  and  young  who  participated  merit  the  highest  compliments  upon  the  success 
and  excellence  of  the  pageant  presentation. 


July  11 

There  is  a  large  number  of  costumes  and  parts  of  costumes  that  have  not  as  yet 
been  returned.  The  list  includes  27  pairs  Indian  Moccasins,  14  Indian  Garments, 
3  Costumes  worn  by  the  “Hours,”  5  Military  Vests,  1  Military  Cloak,  2  Swords,  4 
Light  Infantry  Coats,  6  pairs  Sandals,  5  Flowered  Skirts,  and  numerous  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  As  the  Committee  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  these  articles  if  not  returned,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  send  any  such  at  once  to  George  R 
Raymond  Co.,  5  Boylston  Place,  Boston,  or  to  Charles  O.  Richardson,  Conant 
Road,  Weston. 


The  200th  Anniversary >  Committee  designed  this 
official  souvenir  medal,  which  was  sold  for  25 
cents.  The  committee  used  the  Norumbega  Tower 
as  a  visual  theme  and  included  the  “ Coming  of 
the  Norsemen”  in  the  pageant.  They  chose  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  prominent  historians  had 
debunked  the  idea  of  that  Viking  ships  reached 
the  Boston  area. 

The  historical  society  has  purchased  a  limited 
number  of  these  medals,  left  over  from  the  200th, 
and  is  offering  them  for  a  donation  of  $30. 
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The  Prologue  scene  featured  70  participants ,  including  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam  as  “Wes¬ 
ton.  ”  and  24  women  playing  the  24  hours.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


PROLOGUE 

Synopsis 

(quoted  from  the  official  program) 

A  young  woman  representing  the  month  of  June  enters  the  scene,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  group  of  little  girls  and  boys  bearing  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flow¬ 
ers.  They  approach  a  throne  in  the  foreground  and  perform  the  simple  and  ex¬ 
pressive  ceremony  of  decking  the  altar  which  stands  there. 

The  Goddess  Ceres  then  appears,  leading  in  WESTON  with  her  atten¬ 
dants  and  companions.  Her  path  is  strewn  with  flower  petals.  JUNE  smiles  her 
welcome,  while  dancing  girls  run  in  and  offer  their  service  in  her  honor. 

WESTON  sits  before  the  altar,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  is  placed  upon  her 
head.  Happy  and  contented,  and  enthroned  before  her  people,  all  come  to  do  her 
honor.  She  gives  no  thought  to  TIME,  who,  entering  with  the  HOURS,  is  passing 
all  too  quickly  across  the  scene. 

JUNE,  seeking  to  prolong  her  happiness,  touches  TIME’S  shoulder  as  he 
passes,  and  begs  that  the  HOURS  may  be  halted  and  WESTON’s  day  made 
longer;  and,  while  he  turns  to  chide  her  for  this  request  (she  who  amongst  all  the 
twelve  months  has  the  longest  daylight  hours  for  her  enjoyment),  the  boys  take 
away  his  scythe  and  bind  its  sharp  edge  with  garlands  of  flowers.  JUNE  takes  the 
hour-glass  from  the  half-willing  hands  of  TIME,  who  smiles  at  his  ardor,  and, 
turning  it  on  its  side,  stops  the  flowing  sand.  The  HOURS  at  the  same  time  falter, 
then  cease  their  ever-forward  pressing  on,  and,  gathering  around  their  aged 
leader,  they  stand  over  at  one  side  and  watch  the  DANCERS,  who  now  perform 
their  share  in  the  celebration. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  three  figures  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  - 
PAST,  PRESENT,  and  FUTURE. 
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WESTON  stands  to  receive  them  as  they  approach  the  throne,  and  she 
asks  PAST  to  recall  some  visions  of  the  early  days.  PAST  bows  her  willingness  to 
do  this,  and  WESTON  leaves  the  throne,  followed  by  JUNE  and  the  children, 
and,  with  the  Goddess  Ceres,  stands  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  scene. 

PAST  takes  a  lighted  torch  from  the  hands  of  PRESENT,  and  kindles  the 
altar  fire,  and  from  the  thick  smoke  which  arises  appears  the  figure  of  the  Indian 
Spirit.  He  calls  to  the  shades  of  his  departed  race,  and,  leaving  the  altar,  disap¬ 
pears  into  the  forest,  while  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  join  Ceres  and  the 
group  around  her,  and  bring  the  Prologue  to  a  close. 


Dramatic  story  dancing  was  pioneered  by 
Isadora  Duncan  and  incorporated  into  his¬ 
torical  pageants  like  the  one  in  Weston.  Alle¬ 
gorical  scenes  allowed  dramatic  dancers  to 
tell  part  of  the  story  through  their  movements 
and  props.  These  symbolic  dances  added  va¬ 
riety  and  depicted  abstract  concepts  that 
could  not  be  easily  acted.  (Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society) 


Early  Times 
Part  I.  THE  INDIANS 


Young  braves  entering  from  the  right  discover  the  ashes  of  a  former 
campfire.  Following  them  come  a  large  tribe  of  Indians, — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren, — with  all  their  camp  impedimenta.  They  are  from  the  North,  and  have 
come  on  an  annual  visit  to  the  coast  for  bartering. 

The  camp  is  at  once  made,  fires  lit,  and  food  prepared;  and,  while  they  sit 
eating  it,  friendly  Indians  from  a  local  tribe  appear,  bringing  fish  as  a  present 
from  their  chief  to  the  visiting  chief.  He  in  turn  sends  back  by  them  a  fine  fox 
skin,  and  soon  the  local  tribe  come  into  view  and  mingle  with  their  visitors  and 
trade  with  them.  A  young  brave  begins  a  story,  — a  thrilling  tale  which  he  acts  out 
before  them.  It  describes  his  stalking  and  killing  of  an  enemy,  and  it  stirs  their 
savage  natures.  At  its  climax,  when  he  pounces  upon  his  imaginary  victim,  all  the 
Indians  are  intently  watching  him,  and  are  greatly  surprised  and  alarmed  when 
they  hear  a  loud  halloa  from  the  shore  of  the  river. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

Little  is  known  of  Native  American  life  in  Weston,  which  did  not  prevent  the 
pageant  creators  from  including  fanciful  Indian  scenes. 
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The  pageant  took  place  on  the  Winsor  property  and  incorporated  the  man-made 
pond  on  Skating  Pond  Road.  “The  Coming  of  the  Norsemen"  featured  25  partici¬ 
pants  and  a  Viking  ship.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Early  Times 

Part  II.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORSEMEN 

In  the  year  1000,  according  to  the  Saga  narratives,  a  band  of  Norsemen 
proceeded  in  a  ship  southward  and  discovered  the  American  coast,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Vineland.  In  1889  Professor  Horsford  caused  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  tower  in  Weston  at  the  confluence  of  the  Charles  River  and  Stonybrook, 
in  memory ’  of  the  Norse  city  of  Norumbega,  which  once  existed  here.  (Quoted 
from  the  pageant  program,  as  is  the  synopsis  below) 

Synopsis 

Disembarking  from  their  boat,  the  Norsemen  approach  the  Indians,  and 
through  their  interpreter  ask  information  about  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  give  them  welcome,  and  the  two  old  chiefs  ask  them  to  sit  down  and  partake 
of  food. 

Some  of  the  younger  braves  exhibit  their  skill  with  bows  and  arrows,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Norsemen,  and  they  in  turn  show  the  use  of  the  broad 
swords.  The  meeting  comes  to  an  end  when  the  visiting  chief  offers  to  guide  the 
Norsemen  up  the  river,  and  all  leave  the  scene. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTE 

The  fact  that  prominent  historians  of  the  time  did  not  believe  that  Vikings  ever 
reached  the  Boston  area  did  not  deter  the  creators  of  Weston’s  “historical”  pag¬ 
eant  from  including  the  dramatic  arrival  of  a  Viking  ship  to  Weston  shores. 


Early  Times 

Part  III.  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  PRECINCT 

The  town  of  Watertown  was  settled  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rev. 
George  Phillips,  and  others,  in  the  year  1630.  The  part  which  later  became  Wes¬ 
ton  was  at  that  time  known  as  Watertown  Farms,  or  the  Western  Precinct. 
( Quoted  from  the  pageant  program,  as  is  the  synopsis  below) 

Synopsis 

Six  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians  has  suffered  grievously.  Decimated  by  wars  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  the  chieftainship  is  now  vested  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman,  — the 
squaw  sachem,  — and  the  scene  opens  when  a  few  Indians  enter  and  put  up  a 
tent,  and  are  soon  joined  by  a  group  of  traders,  who  buy  the  skins  the  Indian 
women  are  wearing,  they  binding  branches  of  pines  around  their  bodies  after  sell¬ 
ing  the  skins.  Soon,  from  the  forest  beyond,  is  heard  a  psalm  of  praise,  sung  by  a 
great  company  of  Puritans,  both  men  and  women  and  children,  who  presently 
troop  into  sight,  and  reaching  the  centre  of  the  scene,  prepare  a  simple  repast, 
while  the  men,  led  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  endeavor  to  get  the  signatures  of 
the  Indians  to  a  document,  giving  up  their  lands  for  various  monies  and  goods, 
which  are  displayed.  The  Indians  are  afraid  and  cautious,  but  at  length  the  trade  is 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  when  the  old  squaw  sachem  puts  her  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  paper.  The  Indians  take  the  goods,  and  the  Puritans  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  bargain. 

John  Eliot  enters  the  scene,  and  after  a  few  words  with  Sir  Richard  and 
others,  he  begins  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  Indians,  while  his  compatriots  walk 
off  into  the  forest  again,  singing  the  psalm  of  praise. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE 

It  is  unlikely  that  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Puritan  minister  John  Eliot  ever 
met,  given  that  Saltonstall  returned  to  England  in  1631,  the  year  Eliot  arrived. 
Eliot  is  not  a  figure  associated  with  Watertown  or  Weston,  but  Joseph  Lindon 
Smith  probably  saw  no  reason  not  to  include  Eliot,  the  well-known  “missionary 
to  the  Indians,”  rather  than  featuring  the  lesser  known  figure  of  Rev.  George  Phil¬ 
lips,  the  first  minister  of  Watertown. 
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Revolutionary  Times 
Part  I.  THE  ENGLISH  SPY 


On  April  5  th,  1775,  John  Howe,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  the  British  Army, 
acting  under  instructions  from  General  Gage,  passed  through  Weston  on  his  way 
to  Worcester,  to  discover  if  it  were  possible  to  move  troops  to  that  point  to  capture 
the  stores  which  the  Continentals  had  there.  He  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  Smith 
Tavern,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  but  was  told  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  stay  there.  He  therefore  went  on  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Wheaton 
(now  the  Ripley  House),  where  he  spent  the  night.  The  spy’s  report  was  unfavor¬ 
able  in  regard  to  the  Worcester  route,  and  General  Gage  therefore  decided  to 
send  troops  to  Concord  instead,  to  destroy  the  stores  which  the  spy  had  seen  in 
that  town.  ( Quoted  from  the  pageant  program,  as  is  the  synopsis  below) 

Synopsis 

Sergeant  Howe,  the  English  Spy,  on  his  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester, 
enters  the  scene  from  the  right,  and  is  perplexed  as  to  which  road  to  take  at  this 
point.  He  is  surprised  here  by  an  old  colored  man,  and,  asking  him  the  way  to 
Boston,  finds  out  at  the  same  time  the  way  to  Worcester,  besides  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Boston  is  his  destination.  He  misleads  two  horsemen,  also  asking 
them  the  same  question,  and  an  old  blind  woman  and  her  children  are  also  de¬ 
ceived  by  him.  When  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he  sees  with  alarm 
the  same  horsemen  returning  with  a  third,  one  who  has  already  seen  him  earlier 
in  the  day  on  the  Boston  road.  He  climbs  up  into  one  of  the  big  oaks,  and  later 
goes  on  his  way,  having  misled  those  who  were  suspicious  about  him  and  his 
movements. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

The  Howe  story  is  apocryphal.  It  was  based  on  “A  Journal  Kept  by  Mr.  John 
Howe  While  He  Was  Employed  as  a  British  Spy.  .  published  in  1827  by  Luther 
Roby  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Roby’s  literary  hoax  was  loosely  based  on  a 
true  spy  story  published  in  1779  under  the  title  “General  Gage’s  Instructions.” 
The  John  Howe  journal  was  generally  accepted  as  a  true  account  until  the  1970s. 
Note  that  the  pageant  creators  did  not  worry  about  accurately  following  the  John 
Howe  story,  which  did  not  involve  him  climbing  a  tree  to  escape  capture. 
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Revolutionary  Times 
Part  II.  THE  MARCH  TO  CONCORD 

(Some  Days  Later) 

On  April  19,  when  the  news  was  received  that  the  British  were  coming, 
Captain  Samuel  Lamson's  Militia  Company  started  for  Concord,  but  were  in¬ 
formed  by  a  horseman  they  met  on  the  road  that  the  British  had  been  driven  out 
of  Concord.  They  then  went  through  the  woods  to  the  Lexington  road,  where  they 
met  the  retreating  British  and  followed  them  to  Charlestown.  Captain  Israel 
Whittemore’s  Militia  Company  of  Artillery  also  marched  to  Concord.  (Quoted 
from  the  pageant  program,  as  is  the  synopsis  below) 

Synopsis 

Into  the  scene,  from  both  sides,  come  groups  of  fanners  and  townspeople 
with  their  wives  and  children.  This  is  the  meeting-place  for  a  gathering  of  people 
who  are  going  to  a  barn-raising  near  by.  Captain  Samuel  Lamson  is  the  natural 
leader,  and,  while  the  groups  come  together  and  are  waiting  for  others,  he  and 
some  of  the  older  men  talk  over  the  situation  in  Boston. 

While  they  discuss  the  affairs  that  interest  them  all  so  deeply,  the  chaise 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward  is  seen  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Boston,  and 
in  it  sits  the  minister  and  with  him  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  recently  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor  disguised  as  an  Indian.  All  cluster 


Seventy-five  men,  women,  and  children  participated  in  “The  March  to  Con¬ 
cord’’  scene.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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around  the  minister  and  hear  the  ominous  news  from  Boston  which  he  brings, 
and,  even  while  they  stand  there,  the  storm  breaks  suddenly  when  a  madly-riding 
messenger  dashes  across  the  fields  and  into  their  midst  with  his  cry  of  alarm:  “To 
arms!  To  arms!” 

Captain  Lamson  at  once  takes  charge,  and  men  are  sent  on  horseback  to 
alarm  the  town,  while  others  run  to  get  their  muskets.  All  is  confusion  and  ex¬ 
citement,  and  a  distant  gun  is  heard;  and  presently  the  Weston  Artillery  Company 
enter,  led  by  Captain  Israel  Whittemore.  The  two  captains  confer  together.  The 
minister  says  a  short  prayer,  and  then,  shouldering  his  musket,  walks  off  with  the 
others,  leaving  the  weeping  women  alone  on  the  scene. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

This  scene  seems  to  follow  what  is  known  about  the  happenings  in  Weston  on 
the  morning  of  April  19,  1775.  One  addition  is  the  appearance  of  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage,  generally  considered  to  be  Weston’s  most  prominent  patriot.  There  is  no 
record  of  Savage  being  present  when  the  men  gathered  for  the  march  to  Concord, 
but  he  is  accorded  a  role  anyway. 


Arrival  of  George  Washington  to  Weston.  The  official  program  lists  173  participants  in 
this  grand  finale.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Washington’s  Visit 


In  October  1 789,  General  Washington  made  a  journey  through  the  New 
England  States.  He  reached  Weston,  October  23,  and  passed  the  night  at  the 
Flagg  Tavern.  On  the  morning  of  October  24  24  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  and  later  escorted  to  Cambridge  by  the  Watertown  Cavalry 
Company. 

Synopsis 

A  travelling  [sic]  band  of  gypsies  enters  from  the  right  and  prepares  to 
encamp  under  one  of  the  large  spreading  oak-trees  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 
The  Constable  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Highways,  en¬ 
ters  soon  after,  and  tries  to  move  the  gypsies  from  their  position;  but,  when  they 
learn  that  Washington  is  expected  to  come  to  Weston,  and  the  inhabitants  are  to 
meet  him  here,  they  are  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  go.  The  Surveyor  of  High¬ 
ways  has  some  of  his  men  with  him,  and  they  set  to  work  digging  holes  and  put¬ 
ting  up  poles  for  garlands  and  flags,  and  the  distracted  Constable  has  his  troubles 
with  a  troop  of  mischievous  and  merry  boys  of  the  village.  The  schoolmarm 
comes  with  many  of  her  pupils,  bearing  the  garlands  for  the  poles,  and  soon  the 
townspeople  appear,  dressed  in  their  best  attire  for  the  expected  visitor.  While  the 
final  preparations  are  being  made,  a  coach  drives  up,  filled  with  a  merry  party 
from  Boston,  and  they  prepare  to  dismount  here  and  have  their  lunch  under  the 
trees.  The  Weston  Light  Infantry  enter,  Captain  Artemus  Ward,  Jr.,  commanding, 
and  a  messenger  arrives  with  news  that  Washington’s  coach  will  soon  be  here, 
and  all  stand  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  visitor. 

Washington  dismounts  from  the  coach,  and  with  him  are  Major  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Lear.  He  is  greeted  by  Mrs.  Lamson,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  He  speaks  to  all,  shakes  hands  with  many,  and  kisses  little  Hannah  Gowan. 

A  detachment  from  the  Watertown  Cavalry  enter  (appointed  by  that  town 
to  escort  the  General  when  he  leaves  Weston).  Refreshments  are  served,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  party  dance  a  minuet,  the  gypsies  tell  fortunes. 

Washington  at  length  rises  and  says  good-bye,  and,  escorted  by  the  Cav¬ 
alry,  rides  off,  and  the  visit  is  over. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

In  its  general  outline,  this  scene  follows  the  account  in  Daniel  Lamson’s  History > 
of  the  Town  of  Weston,  including  the  mention  of  Lear  and  Jackson,  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  and  the  kiss  for  the  child,  Hannah  Gowen.  Lamson 
writes  in  his  history  that  .  .it  was  for  her  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  glory  as 
long  as  she  lived.”  Details  like  the  band  of  gypsies  are  invented.  The  scene  in¬ 
cluded  dancing  the  minuet.  Washington  did  spend  the  night  at  the  Flagg  Tavern 
on  Boston  Post  Road  on  October  23,  1789,  but  no  report  of  dancing  made  its  way 
into  the  historical  record.  It  would,  however,  have  made  for  enjoyable  theater. 
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Epilogue 


PAST  appears  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  when  all  have  left  the  scene:  she 
scatters  the  ashes.  She  is  joined  by  PRESENT  and  FUTURE  from  each 
side  of  the  stage.  WESTON  advances  from  her  side,  and  with  her  come 
the  children — she  thanks  PAST  for  the  visions  seen.  PAST  then  stands 
looking  backward,  PRESENT  looking  straight  out  at  the  audience,  and 
FUTURE  looking  towards  the  East.  WESTON  lights  a  new  altar  fire. 

The  DANCERS  enter  with  a  great  hom-of-plenty,  garlands  and 
more  wreaths,  etc.,  and  all  are  laid  on  the  altar,  and  the  fruit  is  poured  out 
of  the  hom-of-plenty  in  a  great  heap  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  altar. 
Banners  are  unfurled.  At  this  moment  FATHER  TIME  picks  up  his 
scythe,  and  unwinds  the  flowers  from  its  blade.  JUNE  enters  from  the 
opposite  side,  followed  by  the  children.  She  walks  to  meet  TIME,  and 
gives  him  the  hour-glass.  Before  he  rights  it  and  starts  the  sands  running 
once  more,  he  beckons  to  the  HOURS,  who  run  swiftly  to  their  places, 
and  then  slowly  walk  off,  TIME  following  them.  WESTON  and  her 
companions  then  leave  the  scene,  FUTURE  leading,  holding  the  lighted 
torch,  PRESENT  walking  beside  WESTON,  and  PAST,  with  shrouded 
head,  following.  JUNE  and  group  of  children  remain  at  the  altar,  until  all 
have  left.  They  wave  adieux  to  the  departing  characters  in  the  pageant, 
then  follow  the  others  off. 


Participants  in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  included  the  following  women 
(children  not  identified)  (l-r)  Miss  Elizabeth  Hubbard  as  “Present,  ”  Mrs. 
J.D.  Nichols  as  “Ceres,”  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam  as  “Weston,”  Miss  Ro¬ 
samund  Bennett  as  “Future,  ”  and  Miss  Barbara  Bennett  as  “Past.  ”  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Two  former  Hillcrest  Boys,  Jack  and  Tom  Williams,  with  Field  School  students  at 
the  Weston  Historical  Society  tercentennial  exhibition,  which  was  on  view  at  Weston 
Public  Library  from  January  5  to  29.  (Photo  by  Pamela  Fox,  January  2013) 
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Back  by  Popular  Demand 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  Tercentennial  Exhibition 
“The  Farmer’s  Precinct:  Three  Centuries  of  Weston  History” 
will  be  reinstalled  this  summer  in  the  Town  Hall  auditorium 

June  13  to  September  3,  2013 


The  historical  society’ s  tercentennial  ex¬ 
hibition  was  a  huge  success.  Hundreds  of 
town  residents  and  former  residents  vis¬ 
ited  during  its  25  days  at  Weston  Public 
Library.  Many  came  back  multiple  times 
to  examine  the  wealth  of  material.  Pro¬ 
grams  included  three  receptions  and  three 
gallery  talks.  Pam  Bator,  elementary 
school  curriculum  coordinator,  worked 
with  a  third  grade  class  to  create  a  scav¬ 
enger  hunt  used  by  the  many  third  and 
fifth  grade  classes  that  came  onfield  trips. 
Because  so  many  people  requested  that 
the  exhibit  be  up  longer,  the  society  has 
arranged  to  reinstall  it  at  the  Town  Hall 
auditorium  this  summer. 

Here  is  one  comment  from  our  guest  book. 
“A  museum  in  itself.  The  whole  exhibit  is 
so  perfectly  executed.  It  took  my  breath 
away.  ” 
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Introduction 

Before  the  Civil  War,  landscape  architecture  as  a  profession  did  not  exist.  The 
people  who  influenced  design  of  the  environment  were  landscape  gardeners, 
cemetery  designers,  horticulturists,  nursery  owners,  engineers,  surveyors,  and 
conservationists,  among  others.  It  was  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  who  brought  these 
disciplines  together. 

This  issue  looks  at  Olmsted,  his  successors,  and  other  landscape  designers  work¬ 
ing  in  Weston  from  the  1870s  through  the  1920s.  It  is  based  on  a  lecture  I  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  Weston  garden  clubs  on  April  25,  2013.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  National  Park  Service,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  National 
Historic  Site,  for  providing  plans  and  photographs  to  supplement  those  that  I  cop¬ 
ied  at  the  Olmsted  National  Historic  Site  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Pamela  W.  Fox 
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Ernest  W.  Bowditch 
(1850-1918) 

Ernest  Bowditch  was  the  first  to  put  his 
stamp  on  Weston,  as  the  designer  of  Francis 
Blake’s  fabled  estate,  Keewaydin.  A  man  of 
many  talents,  Bowditch  called  himself  a 
landscape  gardener.  He  remains  relatively 
unknown,  despite  the  fact  that  he  laid  out 
estates  and  wealthy  suburbs  throughout  the 
Northeast  including  the  Breakers  in  Newport 
and  the  resort  community  of  Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York. 

Bowditch  was  bom  in  Brookline  in  1850  to  a 
prominent  Massachusetts  family.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  was  a 
mathematician  credited  as  the  founder  of  modem  maritime  navigation.  Ernest 
studied  chemistry  and  mining  at  MIT  but  ended  his  studies  in  1869  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree.  Through  family  connections  he  became  assistant  mineralogist 
for  the  first  Darien  Expedition,  which  spent  the  first  half  of  1870  looking  for  a 
route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (now  Panama). 

Later  that  year,  working  in  the  Boston  office  of  Shedd  &  Sawyer,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  Bowditch  was  assigned  to  general  maintenance  at  Mt.  Auburn,  America’s 
first  romantic  cemetery.  He  laid  out  driveways,  paths,  and  gardens  as  well  as  the 
artificial  body  of  water  called  Halcyon  Lake.  He  drew  on  that  experience  in  cre¬ 
ating  artificial  bodies  of  water  on  other  jobs.  The  principles  of  picturesque  land¬ 
scape  design  embodied  at  Mt.  Auburn  influenced  all  his  later  work. 

Bowditch’s  aesthetic  was  influenced  by  both  the  naturalistic  tradition  of  English 
landscape  design  and  the  formal  gardens  of  Italy.  In  her  biographical  sketch  of 
Bowditch  in  Pioneers  of  American  Landscape  Design,  Kara  O’Donnell  calls  him 
“a  talented  designer,  both  creatively  and  technically,  as  well  as  an  adept  manager 
of  project  construction.”  (1)  He  was  involved  in  municipal  sewer  and  water  de¬ 
sign,  land  surveying,  structural  engineering,  subdivisions  and  suburban  planning, 
park  design,  and  landscape  design  at  affluent  summer  resorts. 

Bowditch  worked  in  conjunction  with  architectural  and  engineering  firms  includ¬ 
ing  such  prominent  Boston  and  New  York  architects  as  McKim,  Mead,  and  Bige¬ 
low,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Sr.,  Bmce  Price,  Peabody  &  Steams,  and  H.H. 
Richardson.  He  also  took  independent  commissions  and  had  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Cleveland,  where  approximately  60  engineers  and  14  gardeners 
carried  out  some  2,500  projects  in  the  four  decades  between  1870  and  1910.  (2) 
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Relationship  between  Bon’d  itch  and  the  Olmsted  Firm 


In  their  book  Community  by  Design:  The  Olmsted  Firm  and  the  Development  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts ,  authors  Morgan,  Cushing,  and  Reed  write: 

In  their  early  work,  Peabody  and  Steams  frequently  collaborated  with 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch  ...  on  the  landscape  development  of  their  projects,  a 
relationship  that  was  challenged  by  Olmsted’s  arrival  in  Brookline  [in 
1883].  This  collaboration  was  especially  important  for  larger  country 
estates  and  summer  cottages,  where  significant  landscapes  were  ex¬ 
pected.  (3) 

In  two  such  centers,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  Bow- 
ditch  and  Olmsted  Sr.  competed  for  the  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  Peabody 
and  Steams. 

Bowditch  also  frequently  worked  with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Sr.  and  his  step¬ 
son  John  Charles  Olmsted,  as  a  draftsman  and  surveyor.  But  the  relationship  has 
been  described  as  less  than  cordial.  To  quote  O’Donnell  in  Pioneers  of  American 
Landscape  Design :  “despite  a  long  professional  relationship  with  the  Olmsteds, 
he  generally  felt  animosity  for  them  because  of  their  wide  renown.”  (4)  Bowditch 
criticized  his  better  known  contemporaries  for  having  driven  local  practitioners 
out  of  business.  (5) 

To  give  a  specific  Weston  example  of  this  rivalry,  shoe  manufacturer  Charles 
Jones  worked  with  Bowditch  in  the  early  1890s,  when  Jones  developed  Cha- 
poquoit  Island  off  Cape  Cod  as  an  upscale  summer  retreat.  But  when  Jones  pur¬ 
chased  a  property  in  Weston  in  1901,  he  turned  to  the  Olmsted  firm.  A  year  later, 
displeased  with  having  to  deal  with  unfamiliar  staffers,  Jones,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  Olmsted  employee  Andrew  Autin,  “began  to  talk  about  going  to  Mr. 
Bowditch.”  (6) 

Ernest  Bowditch  for  Francis  Blake,  Keewaydin  (1870s  -  1890s) 

44  Tamarack  Road 

For  more  than  two  decades,  inventor  Francis  Blake  devoted  his  considerable  en¬ 
ergy  and  talents  to  developing  Keewaydin,  as  the  home  of  a  country  gentleman. 
At  its  peak  in  size,  the  estate  totaled  some  83  acres.  Landscaping,  road  construc¬ 
tion,  and  general  development  was  planned  and  overseen  by  Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 

Bowditch  had  much  in  common  Blake,  who  was  bom  the  same  year  and  also  at¬ 
tended  Brookline  High  School.  They  both  sailed  with  the  Darien  Expedition,  al¬ 
though  on  separate  voyages.  The  two  men  shared  common  Hubbard  relatives 
through  marriage  and  were  both  major  stockholders  in  the  Hubbard’s  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Company. 
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In  1873,  Francis  Blake  he  married  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Weston  estate 
owner  Charles  Townsend  Hubbard.  Blake  hired  the  young  architect  Charles  Fol- 
lcn  McKim  to  built  a  house  on  six  hilltop  acres  on  what  is  now  Tamarack  Road, 
adjoining  his  father-in-law’s  200+  acres  and  overlooking  the  Charles  River  Val¬ 
ley  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  tracks.  In  the  words  of  Elton  Hall  in  his  bi¬ 
ography  Francis  Blake ,  An  Inventor  s  Life,  1850  -  1913: 

From  the  start,  Blake’s  dominance  over  his  Weston  estate  rivaled  that  of 
any  medieval  lord  over  his  manor.  Blake  made  and  remade  his  estate,  a 
fabulously  picturesque  and  efficient  compound  complete  with  its  own 
water  supply  and  distribution  system.  (7) 

Hall  breaks  the  development  of  Keewaydin  into  four  major  projects:  expansion 
of  the  main  house  inside  and  out,  creation  of  an  outbuilding  complex  known  as 
“The  Cottage”;  development  of  the  waterworks;  and,  finally,  “an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  land  acquisition,  road  building,  landscape  architecture,  horticulture,  and 
arboriculture”  in  which  Blake,  with  the  help  of  Bowditch,  transformed  the  land¬ 
scape.  (8) 

These  projects  began  about  1879,  the  year  Elizabeth’s  grandfather,  Benjamin  Se- 
wall,  died,  leaving  a  trust  fund  benefiting  his  granddaughters.  Blake  hoped  that 
McKim  would  help  him  expand  his  house.  Bowditch  developed  and  submitted  to 
McKim  a  topographical  survey  and  information  that  McKim  would  need.  (9)  Due 
to  the  architect’s  ill  health,  it  was  the  Boston  firm  of  Cabot  and  Chandler  that  did 
the  1880  additions  and  designed  “The  Cottage,”  a  handsome  complex  of  attached 
brick  outbuildings. 


Francis  Blake  s  sunken  garden  and  adjoining  terrace  walk  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  more  than  100  choice  tub  plants,  according  to  reports.  A 
newspaper  reporter  wrote:  “During  the  summer  months,  this  spot  is 
brilliant  with  velvet  lawns,  potted  plants,  and  graceful  palms  and 
ferns.  ”  (Photo  courtesy  of  Thomas  M.  Paine) 
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As  part  of  the  project,  Blake  leveled  the  lawn  for  a  hundred  feet  from  the  front  of 
the  house  on  the  south  side,  which  required  a  retaining  wall  of  massive  propor¬ 
tions,  300  feet  long  and  16  feet  high,  braced  by  six  buttresses  three  feet  thick. 
(10)  The  new  lawn  was  bordered  by  a  balustrade  atop  the  retaining  wall.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  was  Bowditch  who  did  the  design  and  engineering. 

Blake’s  brother  helped  design  a  water  system  for  the  property.  Pressure  from  an 
elevated  reservoir  was  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  of  water  80  feet  high  in  a 
man-made  pond  created  by  Bowditch.  This  feature  was  turned  on  for  special  oc¬ 
casions. 

Terracing  down  the  hill  from  the  house  to  the  railroad  tracks  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  the  late  1880s.  In  1891,  Blake  purchased  a  Lord  &  Burnham  greenhouse 
measuring  127  feet  long,  which  he  installed  on  the  second  terrace.  In  Blake’s 
time,  plum,  peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees  were  planted  on  the  upper  terrace.  The 
third  and  lowest  terrace  was  covered  with  seasonal  flowers. 

In  1893  the  house  was  expanded  for  a  second  time  and  encased  in  tan  brick.  The 
sunken  garden  to  the  northeast  of  the  house  was  created  at  that  time,  inspired, 
according  to  all  accounts,  by  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court.  It  measured  ap¬ 
proximately  1 60  by  1 20  feet  and  was  five  feet  below  grade  level  and  surrounded 
by  a  broad  gravel  path  with  panoramic  views  in  all  directions.  At  the  center  of  the 
formal  circular  layout  was  a  sundial  imported  from  England.  The  garden  and  ter¬ 
race  walk  were  decorated  with  more  than  100  “choice  tub  plants,”  according  to 
newspaper  accounts. 

Because  of  the  sloping  topography,  considerable  earthmoving  and  a  retaining 
wall  was  needed  to  achieve  the  sunken  effect.  While  the  area  around  the  house 
was  treated  formally,  the  landscape  in  other  parts  of  the  estate  was  treated  in  a 
more  naturalistic  manner  characteristic  of  English  estates. 

Bowditch  was  also  responsible  for  procuring  the  plantings,  a  task  he  delegated  to 
his  brother  and  business  partner,  James  H.  Bowditch,  a  landscape  gardener.  Elton 
Hall  describes  the  initial  plant  material  as  follows: 

The  first  major  delivery  on  November  15,  1880  included  twenty-nine 
varieties  of  flowering  plants  and  about  a  hundred  different  species  of 
bushes,  shrubs  and  trees,  barberry,  deutzia,  spirea,  weigelia,  forsythia, 
dogwood,  hydrangea,  flower  plum,  Japanese  quince,  euonymous,  snow- 
berry,  lilac,  and  hibiscus.  The  1,238  plants  and  1,470  pounds  of  trees, 
which  came  from  Geneva,  New  York,  testified  to  Blake’s  dedication.  (11) 

Ernest  Bowditch  negotiated  on  Blake’s  behalf  to  acquire  mature  trees  from 
neighboring  properties.  In  an  1881  letter,  Blake’s  father-in-law  complimented 
him  for  his  wisdom  in  relocating  mature  trees: 

The  elm  &  other  trees  you  mention  will  give  your  place  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  look  &  improve  it  immensely.  You  showed  good  judgment  in 
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Ernest  Bowditch  created  this  man-made  “ miniature  lake’’  at  the  Francis 
Blake  estate,  Keewaydin.  The  pond  remains  on  Tamarack  Road.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Thomas  M.  Paine) 


taking  trees  25  years  old  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  grow  25  years  on 
your  land.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  transplanting  even  much  larger  ones 
with  care  &  money.  Money  indeed  is  as  near  a  lever  to  raise  the  world  as 
will  ever  be  found  &  I  rejoice  that  you  &  Liz  have  enough  of  it.  (12) 

Blake  continued  his  purchase  of  plants  over  the  next  two  years,  including  994 
trees  and  bushes  comprising  92  species  of  fir  and  pine;  199  deciduous  trees  of  41 
species  plus  60  fruit  trees  from  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  in  Rochester,  New  York; 
and,  in  1883,  another  492  evergreens.  (13) 

By  the  1890s,  Keewaydin  was  the  finest  showplace  in  Weston.  To  maintain  the 
grounds,  Blake  had  a  permanent  staff  of  five  full-time  gardeners  and  grounds 
keepers  with  additional  part-time  summer  help.  (14)  In  1892,  he  ordered  3,600 
tulips  and  2,100  narcissuses.  According  to  Hall,  he  planted  so  many  flowers  in  so 
many  varieties  that  he  had  to  ask  Ernest  Bowditch  to  draw  up  detailed  garden 
plans.  (15) 

Francis  Blake  consulted  with  other  experts  about  his  estate,  including  Benjamin 
Watson  of  Harvard’s  Bussey  Institute,  who  advised  on  the  thinning  out  of  the 
trees.  (16)  In  1911-12,  Francis  Blake  engaged  Olmsted  Brothers.  Further  research 
is  needed  but  it  appears  that  he  was  thinking  of  adding  a  teahouse  to  his  formal 
garden.  By  that  time  Blake’s  health  was  declining.  The  last  plan  listed  in  the 
Olmsted  records  is  dated  December  1912.  Blake  died  in  January  1913. 
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Ernest  Bowditch:  Plan  for  Weston  Town  Square  (1892) 


In  1892,  two  years  after  Francis  Blake  became  a  Weston  selectman,  Ernest  Bow- 
ditch  was  hired  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  “Town  Square  at  the 
intersection  of  Boston  Post  Road,  School  Street,  and  Church  Street.  One  goal  was 
to  determine  potential  sites  for  a  future  library  and  new  town  hall. 

One  of  Bowditch’s  plans  appears  in  the  1892  Town  Report.  It  shows  the  two  pro¬ 
posed  new  buildings  located  on  a  small  common  in  front  of  First  Parish  Church. 
His  plan  replaces  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  with  an  inn  described  in  the  report  as 
“a  pretty  wayside  inn,  after  the  manner  of  New  England  fifty  years  ago.’  (17) 

The  master  plan  was  not  implemented.  Town  leaders  chose  the  conservative  op¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  only  the  George  W.  Cutting  House  as  a  library  site.  The  Bow- 
ditch  plan  appears  overly  constrained  compared  to  the  sweeping  Shurcliff  plan  of 
two  decades  later.  Perhaps  it  was  clear  by  the  1910s  that  a  more  dramatic  solution 
was  needed. 
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Ernest  Bowditch  created  this  plan  for  the  “Town  Square ”  in  1892.  It  appears  in  the 
Town  Report  of  that  year.  Twenty  years  later,  Weston  adopted  a  more  extensive  re¬ 
design  plan  by  Arthur  Shurcliff  (see  page  37). 
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Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Sr.  (1822-1903) 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted’s  distinguished 
career  as  the  father  of  landscape  architec¬ 
ture  has  been  extensively  documented  and 
will  not  be  covered  here  except  in  regard  to 
his  Weston  commissions.  In  1883,  when 
Olmsted  was  commissioned  as  landscape 
advisor  for  the  Boston  park  system,  he 
closed  his  New  York  office  and  moved 
permanently  to  Brookline.  Olmsted  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  his  new  Brookline  home, 
Fairsted,  at  99  Warren  Street,  only  a  short 
walk  from  the  home  of  his  frequent  collaborator,  architect  H.  H.  Richardson. 

The  Olmsted  family  consisted  of  his  wife  Mary  and  five  children.  (Olmsted’s 
older  brother  John  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  Olmsted  had  married  his 
brother’s  widow,  Mary,  in  1859  and  taken  charge  of  their  three  children.  The 
couple  then  had  two  more  children.)  When  they  moved  to  Brookline,  his  3 1 -year- 
old  nephew  and  stepson,  John  Charles,  became  a  full  partner  in  the  new  Boston 
office.  FLO’s  son  Frederick  Jr.  was  13. 

Olmsted  instituted  an  ap¬ 
prentice  system  that  com¬ 
bined  instruction,  assigned 
reading,  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  of  his  most 
important  pupils  were  John 
Charles  and  Frederick  Jr., 
both  talented  designers 
who  carried  on  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  work  under  the  name 
Olmsted  Brothers.  Two 
other  landscape  architects 
who  trained  in  the  Olmsted 
office  and  later  worked  in 
Weston  are  Charles  Eliot 
and  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff 
(originally  Shurtleff). 


Office  members  at  Fairsted 
(Courtesy  National  Park 
Service,  FLO  National  His¬ 
toric  Site) 
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Charles  Jackson  Paine 
contacted  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  in  1883 
and  again  in  1894  re¬ 
garding  his  large  estate 
in  Weston.  The  Paine 
house  was  located  near 
the  present  64  Highland 
Street.  In  1894  the  firm 
produced  this  simple 
planting  plan.  ( Courtesy 
National  Park  Service, 
FLO  National  Historic 
Site) 


FLO  Sr.  for  Charles  Jackson  Paine  ( 1883  and  1894 ,  Job  #  01396) 

Highland  Street 

News  of  Olmsted’s  move  to  Boston  must  have  spread  quickly,  because  in  1883 
two  Weston  estate  owners  invited  him  out  for  a  consultation.  The  first  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  Jackson  Paine  (1833-1916).  Paine  bought  his  first  120  acres  in  Wes¬ 
ton  after  the  Civil  War  and  eventually  owned  more  than  700  acres,  the  largest 
estate  in  Weston.  The  family  used  it  mainly  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

C.  J.  Paine  had  many  passions,  most  notably  yachting  and  horseback  riding.  His 
style  was  casual  and  his  interest  in  landscape  design  and  gardening  was  limited. 
Initially,  Paine  kept  the  original  mid- 18th  century  colonial  house,  to  which  he 
added  an  addition.  In  1883  Paine  moved  the  original  house  off  the  property  and 
built  an  addition  to  his  addition.  Later  that  year,  he  contacted  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  by  letter,  as  follows: 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  about  the  position  of  an  avenue  to 
my  house  here,  if  you  will  kindly  come  out  here  for  so  small  a  matter.  We 
shall  be  here  a  few  days  longer  before  moving  to  Boston  ...”  (18) 

The  result  of  Olmsted’s  visit  was  a  simple  sketch  of  the  house  and  bams  con¬ 
nected  by  a  circular  drive.  The  general  was  apparently  satisfied  with  this  minimal 
plan  until  1894,  when  the  successor  firm  of  Olmsted,  Olmsted  and  Eliot  was 
hired  to  landscape  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house.  The  planting  list  was 
spartan  compared  to  those  prepared  by  the  firm  in  later  years  for  fellow  Weston 
estate  owners  Charles  Jones,  Horace  Sears,  and  Charles  W.  Hubbard. 
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FLO  Sr.  for  Charles  Townsend  Hubbard  (1883-84,  Job  #05058) 

80  Orchard  Avenue 


In  1883,  another  wealthy  Weston  estate  owner  was  also  enhancing  his  property. 
Charles  Townsend  Hubbard  (1817-1887)  made  his  fortune  in  the  processing  of 
flax  and  hemp.  He  founded  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  and  served  as 
treasurer  until  his  death. 

C.  T.  Hubbard  and  his  family  had  been  summering  in  an  old  farmhouse  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  Weston  since  1867.  The  size  of  his  estate  varied  over  time.  In 
1879  he  was  taxed  for  404  acres.  Hubbard  called  the  property  Woodlands,  but  it 
is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  his  house,  Ridgehurst.  This  fashionable 
Shingle  style  mansion,  built  between  1881  and  1883,  was  located  at  what  is  now 
80  Orchard  Avenue  directly  adjacent  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Francis 
Blake.  C.T.  Hubbard  was  64  when  Ridgehurst  was  constructed.  Perhaps  he  was 
spurred  to  action  by  Blake’s  increasingly  elaborate  projects.  The  two  men  used 
the  same  Boston  architecture  firm,  Cabot  and  Chandler. 

Ridgehurst  was  nearing  completion  when  Olmsted  Senior  was  consulted  about 
the  site  plan,  plantings,  and  placement  of  the  driveway.  The  earliest  surviving 
correspondence  is  from  August  1883,  when  Olmsted  came  out  to  Weston  but 
missed  meeting  with  Hubbard  because  a  letter  had  been  delivered  to  the  wrong 
place.  Hubbard  explained  the  error  in  a  handwritten  note  and  continued  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  had  grade  stakes  set  from  the  house  to  the  road  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  surveyors  could  do  more  for  me.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  I 
need  now  is  a  little  good  advice  as  to  where  the  house  road  should  join 
the  main  road.  Since  you  were  there  I  have  had  the  humps  of  gravel  re¬ 
moved  &  it  may  be  more  easy  to  locate  the  roadway.  When  I  find  we 
cannot  go  further  without  advice  I  will  write  to  you.  (19) 

A  letter  of  February  1,  1884,  from  Hubbard  to  Olmsted  Sr.  makes  it  clear  that 
Olmsted  was  responsible  for  the  fieldstone  boulder  wall  and  retaining  wall  used 
to  create  a  flat  lawn  between  the  house  and  the  sloping  hillside  to  the  south.  Note 
Hubbard’s  comment  about  Blake  and  Bowditch  importing  large  numbers  of 
plants  that  did  not  survive  the  winter: 

My  dear  sir 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  favor  of  26 _ .  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  set  out 

many  plants  or  shrubs  about  the  house,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  can  better 
tell  what  is  needed  after  we  have  moved  into  the  house,  &  I  should  prefer 
to  use  only  the  most  hardy  only  —  such  as  will  stand  our  winters  without 
any  protection. 

Mr.  Blake  imported  through  Mr.  Bowditch  a  large  quantity  of  so- 
called  hardy  plants,  &  the  most  of  them  died  the  first  winter. 
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C.  W  Hubbard’s  children  in  front  of  Ridgehurst  in  1904.  The  house  still 
stands  on  Orchard  Avenue.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  your  ideas  in  the  spirit  &  almost  to  the 
letter,  except  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  glen,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 

In  the  steep  bank  of  boulders  we  tried  to  carry  out  your  ideas  exactly, 
&  I  think  your  son  said  it  was  just  what  you  wanted. 

I  have  a  large  lot  of  well  rotted  manure  to  dig  into  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  earth  shall  be  dry  enough,  but  if  you  can  kindly  find  time  to  come 
out  after  that  &  mark  out  just  where  to  put  trees  &  shrubs  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged. 

With  the  bank  of  large  boulders  on  one  side  &  the  finishes  &  capped 
wall  on  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have  what  you  planned  for  an 
artificial  court  yard  about  the  house  . .  .(20) 

The  following  day  FLO  Sr  wrote  the  following  caustic  response  as  a  rough  draft 
with  many  crossed  out  passages,  quoted  here  in  part.  Whether  or  not  it  was  sent  is 
unknown,  but  Olmsted  was  clearly  annoyed  with  his  client  for  taking  liberties 
with  his  design: 

I  did  not  doubt  that  you  thought  that  you  were,  as  you  say,  carrying  out 
my  ideas  with  only  such  immaterial  variations  as  were  judicious  and  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  result  satisfactory  to  your  self  but  as  to  what  my  ideas 
were,  what  was  essential  of  them  &  what  immaterial  &  what  judicious 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  I  did  not  mean  to  object  to  your 
going  ahead  on  your  own  view  but  your  doing  so  before  consulting  me  in 
the  points  ol  difference  relieved  me  of  my  professional  responsibility. 
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The  aid  my  son  has  given  you  since  has  been  in  carrying  out  your  ideas 
of  what  was  desirable.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  take  this  view  but  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  take  yours.  I  am  a  designer,  which  I  should  not  be  if  I 
did  not  know  better  than  anyone  else  what  is  and  is  not  essential  in  my 
designing.”  (21) 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  difficult  to  read,  but  it  appears  that  Olmsted  did  not 
wish  to  continue  to  help  Hubbard  in  the  matter  of  choosing  plantings.  There  is  no 
further  correspondence  in  the  Olmsted  files  between  C.T.  Hubbard  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Sr. 

Almost  thirty  years  later,  Olmsted’s  sons  and  C.T.  Hubbard’s  son,  Charles  Wells 
Hubbard,  apparently  worked  more  harmoniously  in  creating  the  handsome  Italian 
Garden  behind  Ridgehurst.  (See  page  30) 


Charles  Eliot 
(1859-1897) 

Charles  Eliot  was  the  son  of  professor  and 
later  Harvard  president  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
After  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1882,  the  young  Eliot  decided  to  become  a 
landscape  architect.  Because  there  were  no 
graduate  programs  in  the  subject,  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Bussey  Institute,  Harvard’s 
department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Eliot’s  uncle,  architect  Robert  Peabody,  in¬ 
troduced  Eliot  to  Frederick  Law  Olmsted; 
and  in  April  1883,  he  became  the  first  apprentice  in  Olmsted’s  Brookline  office. 
During  his  two-year  internship,  1883-85,  Eliot  worked  on  the  Emerald  Necklace 
and  Arnold  Arboretum.  After  a  year-long  tour  of  Europe,  Olmsted  asked  him  to 
join  the  firm,  but  Eliot  opted  to  open  his  own  office  instead. 

In  1893,  with  the  untimely  death  of  a  talented  young  associate  in  the  Olmsted 
firm,  Henry  Codman,  Eliot  agreed  to  join  the  firm,  which  became  Olmsted,  Olm¬ 
sted,  and  Eliot.  He  brought  with  him  the  job  of  planning  a  system  of  metropolitan 
Boston  “reservations,”  which  he  had  inaugurated  during  a  decade  of  independent 
practice.  Eliot’s  own  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  when,  in  1 897,  he  died  from 
meningitis  at  age  37.  According  to  Keith  Morgan’s  biographical  sketch  in  Pio¬ 
neers  of  American  Landscape  Design,  his  premature  death  provided  the  impetus 
for  establishing  a  landscape  architecture  program  at  Harvard,  out  of  which  grew 
the  profession  of  regional  planning.  (22) 
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Charles  Eliot’s 
landscape  treat¬ 
ment  of  First  Par¬ 
ish  Church  can  be 
seen  in  this  late 
19th  century  photo 
of  the  watering 
wagon,  which  was 
used  to  keep  dust 
down  on  streets. 
(Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society) 


Charles  Eliot:  First  Parish  Church  (1888) 

In  1888,  Horace  Sears,  son  of  former  First  Parish  minister  Rev.  Edmund  Hamil¬ 
ton  Sears,  led  the  drive  to  construct  a  new  church  building  in  Weston.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  Robert  Peabody,  was  undoubtedly  the  one  who  brought  in  his  nephew,  Char¬ 
les  Eliot,  to  do  the  planting.  Sears  was  the  contact  person  for  the  job. 

The  1888  plan  for  First  Parish  was  an  early  commission  for  the  young  landscape 
architect.  At  this  point  Eliot  had  no  assistant.  He  did  the  grading  plan,  laid  out 
paths,  designed  the  planting  plan,  selected  the  plants,  and  supervised  planting,  all 
for  $25  plus  $2  an  hour  for  time  spent  on  the  ground.  The  order  of  work  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  father’s  biography,  Charles  Eliot.  Eliot’s  father  wrote  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  gave  his  son  “much  pleasure  from  the  beginning  .  .  .”  (23) 

Eliot  wrote  about  the  project  in  a  short  article  of  September  18,  1888  entitled  “A 
Village  Church.”  His  poetic  description  is  quoted  here  in  full: 

In  the  heart  of  the  township  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  four  country 
roads  meet  at  the  town  flagstaff.  Beside  the  flagstaff  stands  the  village 
church  ....  The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  irregular  arrangement  of 
.  .  .  buildings,  the  curves  of  the  roadways  as  they  were  determined  by 
“the  lay  of  the  land,”  the  bounding  field  walls,  the  grassy  spaces  at  the 
roadsides,  and  the  trees  and  shrubberies  which  break  and  partly  hide  the 
stiffness  of  the  buildings.  The  new  church,  built  of  rough  field  stone,  is 
only  recently  completed,  and  the  gentle  slopes  about  it  are  as  yet  only 
grassed,  but  the  next  planting  season  will  see  masses  of  Mountain  Laurel, 
and  of  wild  Roses,  Sumacs,  and  Barberries,  set  about  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  -  native  plants  beside  the  native  boulders.  Our  sketch  and  plan, 
taken  together,  well  show  what  happy  results  can  be  attained  when  wise 
design  works  to  complete  what  chance  and  nature  have  well  begun.  The 
latter  fixed  the  cross-roads  .  .  .  but  design  placed  the  church  upon  the  rise 
of  ground  and  built  it  of  the  rough  stones  of  the  New  England  fields. 
Many  a  village,  both  within  and  without  this  New  England,  might  draw  a 
useful  lesson  from  Weston.  (24  ) 
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Charles  Eliot:  Charles  River  Reservation  (1890s) 


In  1 890,  Eliot  published  a  letter  in  the  magazine  Garden  and  Forest  proposing  an 
organization  that  would  become  the  Trustees  of  Reservations.  The  Trustees  in 
turn  advocated  for  metropolitan  parks.  In  1892  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  was  established,  with  Eliot  as  the  landscape  architect. 

The  metropolitan  park  plan  established  the  Middlesex  Fells  and  Blue  Hills  wil¬ 
derness  reservations.  Eliot  also  advocated  for  a  wilderness  reservation  west  of  the 
city,  spanning  Waltham  and  Weston,  but  it  was  never  established.  The  result  of 
Eliot’s  work  can  be  seen  in  Weston  in  the  Charles  River  Reservation,  which  pre¬ 
vented  development  along  the  river. 


Olmsted  Brothers  (1898- 
1961) 

John  Charles  Olmsted  (1852-1920) 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr.  (1870- 
1957) 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Sr.  lived  until  1903,  and 
many  people  mistakenly  believe  he  was  involved 
in  projects  up  to  that  date.  Sadly,  he  retired  from 
the  firm  in  1897  but  suffered  memory  problems 
even  before  that  date.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  he  was 

hospitalized  at  McLean  in  Belmont  because 
of  senile  dementia. 

After  Charles  Eliot’s  death  in  1897,  the  firm 
took  the  old  title  of  F.L.  &  J.C.  Olmsted,  but 
at  this  point  Frederick  Jr.  had  replaced  his 
father.  In  1898  John  Charles  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Jr.  formed  the  partnership  of 
Olmsted  Brothers,  a  name  the  firm  would 
retain  until  1961.  The  first  three  decades  of 
the  20th  century  saw  a  great  increase  in 
work  and  size  of  staff,  which  reached  47  in 
1917  and  up  to  60  at  its  peak  in  the  1920s. 

John  Charles  Olmsted,  stepson  of  FLO  Sr., 
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was  the  senior  partner  at  Olmsted  Brothers  from  1898  until  his  death  in  1920  and 
provided  continuity  to  the  firm  after  FLO’s  retirement.  He  was  a  talented  de¬ 
signer  and  planner  who  developed  a  productive  office  and  managed  a  growing 
staff  and  diverse  national  practice.  He  was  admired  for  his  ability  to  resolve 
complex  design  problems  with  artistry  and  practicality  while  protecting  the  natu¬ 
ral  features  of  a  site.  John  Charles  was  committed  to  the  development  of  land- 
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scape  architecture  as  a  profession  and  was  first  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects.  He  advocated  for  parks  and  continued  the  park  planning 
begun  by  his  stepfather  in  Boston  and  other  communities. 

Even  while  a  Harvard  student,  Frederick  Jr.  was  included  in  his  father’s  projects 
including  the  1893  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  After  graduating  in  1894  he 
spent  13  months  on  site  at  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  Biltmore.  He  entered  the  firm  in 
1895  and  became  a  full  partner  with  his  half-brother  upon  his  father’s  retirement 
in  1897.  He  emerged  on  the  national  scene  in  1901  when  he  assumed  what  would 
have  been  his  father’s  place  on  the  Park  Improvement  Commission  for  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C. 


Olmsted  Brothers  for  Horace  S.  Sears ,  Haleiwa 
( 1898-99 ,  Job  #02060) 

321 ,  327,  335  Boston  Post  Road 

Horace  Scudder  Sears  (1855-1923)  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Hamilton  Sears,  who  became  pastor  of  First  Parish  in  Weston  when  Horace 
was  10  years  old.  The  family  purchased  a  house  and  10  acres  on  Boston  Post 
Road  just  east  of  the  church.  Sears  graduated  from  Weston  High  School  at  age  16 
and  had  no  further  formal  education.  He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  and  rose  to 
become  a  principal  in  the  textile-manufacturing  firm  of  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co. 
His  father  died  when  Sears  was  just  20.  In  the  early  1880s  he  moved  back  to 
Weston  and  lived  with  his  mother  until  her  death  21  years  later,  in  1897. 

In  1898,  at  age  43,  Sears  began  the  decade-long  process  of  developing  his  estate, 
which  he  called  Haleiwa,  a  Hawaiian  word  meaning  “the  perfect  home.”  His  first 
step  was  to  engage  the  Olmsted  firm,  newly  renamed  Olmsted  Brothers  and 
headed  by  John  Charles.  One  of  the  young  designers  working  there  at  the  time 
was  Arthur  Shurcliff. 

The  26  plans  generated  in  1 898  have  been  lost,  but  index  cards  record  what  was 
done,  including  topographical  maps,  a  study  for  the  location  of  the  driveway, 
grading  plans,  planting  plans,  and  a  proposed  treatment  of  the  principal  view. 

On  returning  from  a  short  vacation  and  reviewing  some  of  this  work,  Sears  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  firm  in  early  August,  explaining  his  goals: 

Gentlemen 

.  .  .  The  partial  suggestions  which  you  make  do  not  meet  my  require¬ 
ments.  What  I  want  is  a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  laying  out  of 
my  whole  estate,  showing  the  grades,  roads,  shrubbery,  flowers,  etc., 
then  I  can  work  upon  it  by  degrees  as  I  feel  inclined.  .  .The  approximate 
location  of  any  house  I  may  build  is  well  understood,  and  the  road,  as 
you  have  just  laid  it  out,  seems  to  be  all  right.  But  it  is  quite  probable  I 
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Horace  Sears  estate,  Keewaydin,  on  Boston  Post  Road.  Olmsted  Brothers  did  the  origi¬ 
nal  site  plan  and  Arthur  Shurcliff  designed  the  Italian  Garden,  which  was  partially 
completed  when  this  photo  was  taken  in  1905  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


may  not  decide  to  build  a  new  house  for  some  years;  but  meantime  I 
want  to  be  working  on  the  grounds,  particularly  planting  out  shrubs  and 
trees,  constructing  the  road,  and  changing  the  grade  of  my  old  tennis 
court.  Can  not  you  send  me  such  plans  and  specifications  as  I  need  at  an 
early  date,  for  I  want  to  get  right  at  the  work,  make  estimates,  and  see 
where  I  am  before  it  is  too  late  to  do  planting  and  grading  this  Fall?  (25) 

Within  weeks  Sears  had  a  planting  plan  and  extensive  plant  list  that  specified 
over  80  flower  or  shrubbery  beds,  with  more  than  4200  individual  plants.  By 
September  a  contract  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  work.  The  only  other  piece  of 
Olmsted  correspondence  is  a  follow-up  report,  one  year  later,  on  the  condition  of 
the  plantings. 

With  the  initial  planning  completed,  Sears  proceeded  to  build  his  large  Italian 
Renaissance  mansion  atop  the  hill,  with  full-length  windows  facing  south.  The 
position  of  the  house  was  ideal  for  the  site.  Perhaps  Sears  envisioned  the  future 
Italian  garden  along  the  south  slope,  but  from  1899  to  1903  he  was  occupied  with 
house  construction. 

In  August  1903,  Sears  held  a  formal  dedication  and  reception.  One  newspaper 
article  noted  “the  landscape  features  are  beautiful,  the  display  of  flowers  being 
very  handsome.  The  show  of  begonias  was  pronounced  and  remarkable.”  (26) 
The  next  phase,  creation  of  the  Italian  Garden  and  other  landscape  features,  was 
underway  in  1905.  It  was  the  work  of  Arthur  Shurcliff,  who  had  just  established 
his  own  independent  practice,  (see  page  33) 
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Olmsted  Brothers  for  A.  L.  Coburn  (1898,  Job #  02067) 

29  Webster  Road 


Arthur  Leslie  Cobum  (1860-1931)  was  a  life-long  Weston  resident  and  member 
of  a  prominent  farm  family.  He  grew  up  in  the  family  homestead  at  153  Church 
Street,  across  from  the  red  bam  built  by  his  father,  Isaac.  In  1897  Cobum  became 
superintendent  at  the  nearby  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  factory.  In  1898  he  engaged 
Olmsted  Brothers  to  design  the  grounds  of  his  new  Shingle  style  house  at  29 
Webster  Road.  Further  research  is  needed  on  the  contents  of  17  letters  and  three 
Olmsted  Brothers  reports  in  the  A.  L.  Cobum  file.  The  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1968,  and  the  property  has  been  extensively  re-landscaped  in  recent  years. 

Olmsted  Brothers  for  Charles  H.  Jones,  Fillmore  Farm 

(1901-29,  Job  #00038) 

458  Glen  Road 

Charles  Henry  Jones  (1855-1933)  was  a  self-made  man  who  began  work  in  the 
shoe  industry  in  his  mid-teens  and  later  founded  Commonwealth  Shoe  and 
Leather,  makers  of  the  Bostonian  shoe.  Jones  was  the  most  serious  of  Weston’s 
gentlemen  farmers.  His  270-acre  estate  on  Glen  Road  was  the  fourth  largest  in 
Weston. 

John  Charles  Olmsted’s  first  visit  to  Weston  on  August  12,  1901,  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  nearly  30  years  of  association  between  Jones  and  the  Brookline  firm.  Be¬ 
cause  of  John  Charles’s  extensive  notes,  we  have  insight  into  his  thought  process 
and  the  difficulties  of  working  with  a  client  who  lacked  a  clear  vision  for  his 
property  and  started  work  before  developing  a  comprehensive  site  plan.  Jones 
was  clearly  a  hands-on  owner.  No  detail  was  too  small  to  warrant  his  attention. 
The  fact  that  he  often  did  the  work  first  and  asked  advice  later  is  a  constant  theme 
in  reports  from  the  field. 

On  his  first  visit,  John  Charles  determined  that  his  client  had  two  main  goals,  to 
create  a  farm  operation  for  his  own  use  and  to  develop  house  sites  that  could  be 
sold  at  a  profit  in  the  future.  By  the  time  the  firm  was  brought  in,  construction  of 
the  house,  carriage  house/bam,  and  driveways  was  already  underway  on  the 
overgrown  former  agricultural  land,  as  described  in  a  1901  Olmsted  field  report: 

He  [Jones]  is  now  building  pretty  near  the  street  .  .  .  adjoining  the 
chicken  yard  of  his  neighbor,  who  seems  to  be  a  small  farmer.  There  is 
also  another  small  farmhouse  across  the  street.  .  .  .This  part  of  the  land 
was  bought  of  some  woman,  the  survivor  of  a  farmer  family  and  the 
place  grew  wild  for  years.  (27) 
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Charles  H.  Jones  estate  on  Glen  Road.  (Above)  The  boulder  entrance  posts  re¬ 
main.  (Below)  The  house  remains,  although  part  of  the  second  floor  and  the  rear 
porches  were  removed  in  the  1950s.  Also  remaining  are  the  carriage  house  at 
right  and  the  stone  wall  around  the  vegetable  garden.  (Right)  Rear  terrace  gar¬ 
den.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 

Jones  had  a  winter  house  in  Brookline  and  a  summer  house  in  West  Falmouth. 
According  to  John  Charles  Olmsted,  Jones  was  unsure  how  the  Weston  property 
would  be  used:  “He  seems  to  be  building  in  Weston  as  an  experiment.  He  thinks 
he  may  live  there  in  winter  but  fears  it  may  be  too  lonesome  for  his  family.”  (28) 
Jones  and  his  architect,  J.  Williams  Beals,  started  with  the  concept  of  building  a 
farmhouse  and  adjacent  bam  in  the  New  England  tradition.  Jones  intended  to 
keep  three  cows  for  his  own  use  and  a  few  workhorses.  As  Olmsted  noted,  how- 
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ever:  “The  house  .  .  .  has  grown  and  is  now  rather  larger  for  a  farmhouse  and  has 
several  bathrooms  and  a  carriage  porch.”  Olmsted  felt  that  the  more  stately  resi¬ 
dence  did  not  belong  next  to  a  farm  bam.  Nor,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  house 
properly  oriented  on  the  site: 

The  new  house  is  pleasantly  located  for  a  rather  small,  cheap  place  but 
seemed  to  me  wrong  end  to,  that  is,  the  kitchen  is  at  the  south  end  and 
the  reception  room  and  sitting  room  are  at  the  north  end.  It  is  also  un¬ 
pleasant  to  have  the  bam  so  near  the  house,  as  it  is  to  have  a  cow  and 
manure  yard  .  .  .This  may  have  been  justifiable  when  he  planned  to  build 
a  real  farmhouse,  but  he  has  allowed  himself  to  drift  away  from  that  idea. 
(30) 

On  his  first  visit,  John  Charles  modified  the  driveway  layout  and  suggested  a 
boulder  wall  and  posts  to  mark  the  entrance.  Later  reports  discuss  the  problem  of 
where  to  locate  the  formal  garden.  John  Charles  suggested  a  location  away  from 
the  house,  but  Jones  wanted  it  adjacent.  This  required  building  up  a  terrace,  using 
as  much  as  2200  cubic  yards  of  fill.  Olmsted  pointed  out  that  Jones  could  make 
use  of  the  dirt  from  an  artificial  pond  being  excavated  behind  the  house. 

In  November  1901  the  Olmsted  firm  sent  Jones  an  extensive  planting  plan  and 
14-page  planting  list  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $552  for  thousands  of  plants.  For 
trees,  the  firm  suggested  hawthorns,  witch  hazel,  silver-bell  trees,  sugar  maple, 
pin  oaks,  beeches,  elms,  white  and  red  oaks,  and  several  varieties  of  birch  and 
dogwood.  Shrubs  included  honeysuckle,  forsythia,  elder,  high  bush  blueberry, 
cranberry,  lilac,  winterberry,  swamp  azalea,  barberry,  pepperbush,  and  dwarf  su¬ 
mac.  The  plan  called  for  flowerbeds  full  of  roses,  peonies,  phlox,  oriental  pop¬ 
pies,  columbines,  and  mixed  perennials.  One  bed  was  to  be  planted  with  1000 
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tulips.  Another  had  18  varieties  of  phlox  for  a  total  of  200  phlox  plants.  The 
banks  of  the  terrace  were  planted  with  creeping  roses. 

John  Charles  visited  again  in  1902,  when  Jones  was  thinking  of  building  a  new 
and  larger  house  on  a  hill.  This  was  never  done.  The  Olmsted  files  include  a  re¬ 
port  on  that  meeting,  along  with  two  pictures  taken  by  Percival  Gallagher.  John 
Charles  was  clearly  frustrated  with  Jones  and  critical  of  virtually  everything 
about  the  property: 

His  method  of  proceeding  without  any  comprehensive  plan  and  asking 
advice  after  he  had  decided  or  partly  executed  his  ideas  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  arrive  at  any  creditable  result.  The  house  is  too  far  from  the  street 
and  entrance  for  a  gate  lodge,  too  large  and  expensive  for  that  or  for  a 
farmer,  too  near  the  stable  to  let,  and  has  the  kitchen  wing  at  the  wrong 
end.  The  lane  is  a  poor  undignified  approach  to  his  future  house,  the 
vegetable  garden  breaks  across  what  would  have  been  finer  as  a  meadow, 
the  pond  has  a  stiff,  unnatural  shore.  The  ice-house  doesn’t  keep  ice  as  it 
should.  The  stable  has  the  proportions  of  a  farm  bam  but  is  too  ornate  for 
that  and  is  too  high  and  prominent  for  a  stable.  (30) 

Olmsted  Brothers  did  additional  planting  plans  between  1904  and  1906.  There  is 
a  planting  list  for  another  cow  bam  and  a  farmer’s  cottage.  (3 1)  In  one  communi¬ 
cation  Jones  writes:  “I  desire  an  immediate  effect,  and  should  prefer  the  larger 
plants.  .  . .”  (32) 

Percival  Gallagher  of  Olmsted  Brothers  for  Charles  H.  Jones, 

Garden  (1914-1929) 

Jones  enlarged  the  house  in  the  mid-teens,  creating  the  need  to  redo  the  garden. 
The  head  designer  on  this  project  was  Percival  Gallagher  (1874-1934).  Gallagher 
joined  the  firm  of  Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot  in  1894  but  left  in  1904  to  form  a 
partnership  with  James  Sturgis  Pray.  Overwhelmed  by  the  administrative  burden 
of  running  his  own  firm,  he  returned  to  the  Olmsted  firm  two  years  later.  His 
work  is  not  always  recognized  because  all  design  work  was  recorded  without 
reference  to  specific  individuals.  However,  Gallagher’s  name  appears  in  many 
letters  and  reports  in  the  Jones  file,  especially  between  1912  and  1925,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  the  senior  member  on  these  later  projects.  Gallagher  has  been 
described  as  having  a  modest,  unassuming  temperament,  which  would  have  made 
him  a  good  choice  for  working  with  Jones.  (33) 

A  letter  of  August  31,  1912,  makes  it  clear  that  Gallagher  was  responsible  for 
choosing  the  site  of  Jones’s  tennis  court.  In  February  1914,  Gallagher  sent  a 
planting  plan  for  the  grounds  around  the  “little  cottage”  and  tennis  courts.  (34) 
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Photograph  of  the  summer  house,  which  was  part  of  the  re-design  of  the  terrace  gar¬ 
den  behind  the  Charles  Jones  house  on  Glen  Road.  Percival  Gallagher  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  associate  for  the  garden  project,  which  was  executed  in  the  mid-1920s.  (Courtesy 
National  Park  Service,  FLO  National  Historic  Site) 


In  March  1914,  Olmsted  Brothers  sent  Charles  Jones  a  letter  discussing  the  need 
to  re-design  the  garden,  which  at  the  time  was  semi-circular  in  shape.  The  un¬ 
known  staffer  writes  that  the  “considerable  addition  to  your  house”  had  thrown  it 
out  of  relation  to  the  semicircular  terrace.  There  were  other  issues  as  well: 

The  thought  Mr.  Gallagher  carried  away,  after  talking  to  your  sister,  was 
that  the  present  garden  lacked  the  usual  form  and  characteristics  of  the 
old-fashioned  flower  garden  and  that  its  beds  were  so  arranged  as  not  to 
admit  of  treating  them  in  a  varying  way  suitable  for  growing  flowers  for 
cutting  purposes.  The  present  arrangement  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  subdivide  it  so  that  one  part  can  be  separate  from  the  rest. 
To  do  this,  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  reshape  the  terrace  so  that  it  will 
form  one  long  terrace  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  house,  with  the  central 
portion  forming  a  turf  panel  on  the  principal  axis  of  the  house  and  lying 
in  the  field  of  the  central  view,  and  on  either  side  of  its  two  garden  areas: 
one  to  the  westward,  forming  the  flower  garden  proper,  and  the  other  a 
garden  for  cut  flowers.  To  balance  the  cut  flower  garden  with  the  other 
we  have  suggested  a  centrally  placed  summer  house,  which  would  be 
covered  with  vines  and  would  furnish  a  very  desirable  feature.  (35) 
Executing  the  design  would  require  cutting  away  part  of  the  existing  terrace, 
which  would  furnish  the  material  to  build  out  on  either  side. 
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Gallagher  was  still  the  contact  in  June  of  1920,  when  he  recommended  plantings 
for  around  the  house.  Not  until  June  1924  did  Jones  started  constructing  the  stone 
retaining  wall  needed  for  the  redesigned  terrace  garden.  Jones  was  involved  in 
smallest  details,  such  as  the  width  and  treatment  of  walkways.  At  one  point  he 
writes  to  Gallagher:  “I  am  completely  out  of  patience  with  the  way  your  com¬ 
pany  seem  to  treat  my  utmost  efforts  to  get  a  little  information  concerning  the 
work  which  I  have  been  trying  to  do  for  some  months.”  (36)  A  member  of  the 
firm  visited  the  following  day  to  clear  up  the  problem. 

The  planting  list  for  the  garden  includes  close  to  2000  individual  perennial  plants 
and  vines  (62  different  species),  as  well  as  330  irises  (26  species),  83  phlox  (six 
species),  129  peonies  (12  species),  233  roses  (21  species),  and  429  trees  and 
shrubs  (23  species).  The  largest  number  of  any  one  plant  was  348  Gladiolus 
primulinas  hybrids.  At  the  end  of  the  list  are  the  names  of  15  nurseries  that  would 
be  supplying  the  3,188  plants,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1551.56.  (37) 

How  was  it  possible  to  tend  all  these  plants?  The  Joneses  had  a  gardener;  but  in  a 
1929  report,  F.D.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Olmsted  firm,  questioned  his  compe¬ 
tence: 

The  gardener  is  fine  for  greenhouse  work,  for  vegetable  and  cut-flower 
gardens,  but  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  maintenance  of  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  Large  clumps  of  goldenrod  and  boltonia  have  sprung  up  in  odd 
places.  The  gardener  has  no  idea  of  replacing  plants  that  have  died  or 
restraining  those  that  grow  too  vigorously.  (38) 

Brown  suggested  filling  up  the  bad  places  in  the  garden  with  annuals  such  as  “pe¬ 
tunias,  scabiosa,  salpiglossis,  etc.”  adding  “They  consider  marigolds  and  zinnias 
too  coarse.” 

This  is  the  final  letter  in  the  file,  despite  the  suggestion  that  “in  order  to  keep  the 
garden  up  to  the  proper  maintenance  there  should  be  more  oversight  by  someone 
from  the  office,”  as  well  as  more  careful  supervision  by  the  family,  as  the  gar¬ 
dener  did  not  seem  up  to  the  task. 

Olmsted  Brothers  for  Charles  Jones ,  “Daughter’s  House’’ 

(1930,  Job #  09235) 

492  Glen  Road 

In  September  1930,  Olmsted  Brothers  was  brought  in  to  plan  for  a  new  house 
immediately  west  of  the  Jones  house.  A  topographical  survey  was  done,  along 
with  site  plans  and  a  simple  planting  plan. 

Referred  to  in  some  Olmsted  lists  as  the  “Daughter’s  Home,”  this  house  may  also 
have  been  intended  for  one  of  C.  H.  Jones’s  sons.  In  any  case,  none  of  his  four 
children  decided  to  live  there.  While  the  Colonial  Revival  residence  was  under 
construction,  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Grant,  who  owned  it  until  1954. 
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Olmsted  Brothers:  Weston  Aqueduct  and  Reservoir 
( 1899-1910 ,  Job  #02074) 

Ash  Street 


The  Weston  Aqueduct  and  Reservoir  was  constructed  between  1901  and  1903  as 
part  of  the  water  supply  system  for  metropolitan  Boston.  The  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  purchased  some  200  acres  in  Weston,  approximately  66  acres  for  the  res¬ 
ervoir  and  the  remainder  as  a  buffer  zone  to  ensure  the  quality  of  water.  Olmsted 
Brothers  was  responsible  for  the  landscape  design  in  Weston.  It  may  have  been 
Arthur  Shurcliff  who  was  the  firm’s  primary  designer  on  this  project.  Later  in  his 
career,  Shurcliff  was  a  regular  consultant  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis¬ 
sion  water  and  parks  division. 

The  design  consists  of  two  parts.  The  linearity  of  the  open  channel,  reinforced  by 
rows  of  conifers  and  the  central  placement  of  the  channel  chamber,  displays  a 
classical  formality.  The  naturalistic  landscaping  of  the  reservoir  belies  its  utilitar¬ 
ian  purpose. 

The  reservoir  was  created  by  stripping  organic  matter  in  a  naturally  low-lying 
area,  while  retaining  many  natural  landforms.  The  Olmsted  firm  utilized  these 
and  created  others  to  produce  an  informal  naturalistic  setting.  The  area  was 
planted  with  conifers  and  arborvitae  to  inhibit  soil  erosion  and  enhance  the  park¬ 
like  character  of  the  reservoir.  Selection  of  conifers  over  deciduous  trees  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  conifers  drop  their  needles  onto  the  ground,  whereas  de¬ 
ciduous  leaves  would  tend  to  blow  into  the  reservoir. 


Open  channel  leading  to  the  Weston  Reservoir  on  Ash  Street.  Olmsted  Brothers  designed  the 
Weston  Reservoir  and  Aqueduct,  constructed  1901-03.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Olmsted  Brothers  for  Robert  Winsor,  Chestnut  Farm 
(1910-1914,  Job  #03994) 

Meadowbrook  Road  Area 

Robert  Winsor  (1858-1930)  was  the  first  Weston  estate  owner  to  make  large- 
scale  plans  for  the  future  development  of  property,  a  process  overseen  by  Olm¬ 
sted  Brothers  beginning  in  1910.  The  beauty  of  the  Meadowbrook  Road  area  is 
clearly  the  result  of  this  careful  planning  process.  The  plans  demonstrate  the 
naturalistic  subdivision  design  principles  developed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Sr.  His  successor  firm  located  roadways  and  house  lots  based  on  topographical 
and  geological  features,  taking  advantage  of  any  irregularity. 

Winsor  grew  up  in  Salem  and  Winchester,  the  son  of  a  much-loved  physician  and 
a  devoted  educator.  After  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1880,  he  began  work  at  the 
investment  bank  Kidder  Peabody  &  Co,  where  he  eventually  became  the  senior 
partner.  With  his  forceful  personality  and  constructive  mind,  he  led  the  bank  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  reorganization  and  consolidation  in  American  transportation,  utili¬ 
ties,  banking,  and  communications.  Newspaper  articles  lauded  him  as  “the  J.P. 
Morgan  of  Boston.”  (39) 

Winsor  and  his  family  settled  on  what  is  now  Hemlock  Road  in  Weston  in  1883. 
In  1898  he  made  his  first  large  land  purchase,  the  83-acre  Bryden  farm,  which 
included  much  of  the  land  that  is  now  Weston  Golf  Club.  He  continued  to  buy 
land  for  his  “Chestnut  Farm”,  which  at  its  peak  totaled  472  acres,  the  second 
largest  estate  in  Weston.  His  holdings  included  much  of  the  land  bordered  by 
Boston  Post  Road,  Summer  Street,  Loring  Road,  Doublet  Hill  Road,  Newton 
Street,  and  Wellesley  Street. 

Winsor  built  a  Tudor  mansion  at  what  is  now  the  end  of  Winsor  Way  in  1902.  A 
few  years  later  he  arranged  for  the  civil  engineering  firm  of  Aspinwall  &  Lincoln 
to  survey  the  property  and  lay  out  roadways  and  an  entrance  drive. 

Winsor  wanted  his  children  to  grow  up  in  an  unpretentious  farm  atmosphere.  His 
estate  was  described  in  a  1903  newspaper  article  as  a  place  “where  comfort,  not 
lavishness,  is  the  keynote.”  (40) 

In  1910,  Robert  Winsor  hired  Olmsted  Brothers  to  study  his  property  with  an  eye 
toward  future  development  rather  than  beautification.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr. 
was  the  principal  partner  involved,  along  with  George  Gibbs  Jr.  Olmsted  filed 
this  report  after  meeting  with  Winsor  and  his  wife,  Eleanor: 

He  wants  to  keep  the  place  quiet  and  natural.  Does  not  want  to  go  in  for 
any  large  expenditures;  but  wants  to  build  some  woods-roads  and  gradu¬ 
ally  improve  the  place  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  subdividing  it  as  time 
goes  on,  in  10  or  25  or  50  years,  into  smaller  places  of  (say)  ten  acres  and 
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Olmsted  Brothers  worked  to  make  Robert  Winsor s  man-made  pond  on  Skating 
Pond  Road  look  natural  and  also  drew  up  a  planting  plan  for  around  the  pond. 
Winsor  built  the  log  shelter  for  use  by  winter  skaters.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 


upwards.  He  had  recently  built  a  crude  pond  and  wants  it  brought  to  a 
finish  ...  .He  wants  advice  about  vicinity  of  house  ...  (41) 

Winsor  wanted  a  road  system  that  would  be  convenient  for  his  own  use  and  of 
value  when  the  property  was  subdivided. 

In  a  field  report  that  fall,  Olmsted  representative  F.A.  Hammond,  working  with 
Winsor ’s  superintendent,  Philip  Spaulding,  expressed  concern  over  whether  the 
pond  would  be  fashioned  in  a  naturalistic  manner: 

[Mr.  Spaulding]  wished  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  swamp  in  the  woods, 
where  all  the  undergrowth  and  trees  have  been  removed  preparatory  to 
excavating  for  the  pond.  He  said  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Winsor  would  make  a 
mistake  if  he  went  too  far  with  the  work  before  having  some  advice  or 
plans  .  .  .  Judging  from  the  area  cleared,  I  thought  that  there  was  danger 
of  their  making  the  pond  too  formal  in  outline  to  look  well  in  that  loca¬ 
tion.  (42) 

Winsor  was  firm  about  making  the  pond  deep  enough  for  swimming.  An  Olmsted 
representative  staked  the  outlines,  the  pond  was  dug,  and  the  muck  was  deposited 
on  Winsor’s  farm  fields. 

The  overall  planting  plan  for  the  pond  was  to  use  hemlocks  on  the  higher  por¬ 
tions  and  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  in  the  lowland  at  the  edge  of  woods.  The 
planting  list,  dated  April  27,  1911,  is  five  pages  long  and  includes  flowering 
trees,  buckthorn,  common  privet,  arrowwood,  high  bush  cranberry,  hornbeam, 
cockspur  thorn,  common  barberry,  witch  hazel,  swamp  wild  rose,  panicled  osier, 
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Aerial  view  of  the  Wins  or 
house,  once  located  at  the 
end  of  Winsor  Way.  It  was 
demolished  after  World 
War  II.  Olmsted  Brothers 
made  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements  around  the 
house,  but  it  is  not  clear 
which  ideas  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  (Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society) 


beach  plum,  elderberry,  steeple  bush,  silver  thorn,  Bohemian  olive,  sea  buck¬ 
thorn,  meadowsweet,  black  alder,  shadbush,  great  mallow,  madonna  lily,  red  ce¬ 
dar,  swamp  honeysuckle,  Japanese  holly,  cock-barked  euonymus,  yew,  Indian 
current,  and  others.  The  largest  numbers  were  native  rhododendrons  (200  plants), 
mountain  laurel  (265  plants),  and  hemlock  (275  plants.) 

Around  the  mansion  house,  Olmsted  Brothers  suggested  broad  areas  of  lawn,  a 
boulder  wall,  a  large  flower  garden  and  greenhouse,  a  shrubbery  garden  with 
plants  of  special  botanical  interest,  a  vegetable  garden,  and  plantings  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  The  plan  of  February  3,  1911,  distinguishes  areas  of  “thick  woods,” 
in  which  low  growing  plants  and  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  should  be  closely 
massed,  and  “thin  woods”  on  the  more  level  areas  and  the  valleys,  where  tall 
growing  trees  and  more  open  grouping  should  be  adopted.  Suggestions  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  roadways  included  the  addition  of  rhododendron  and  laurel,  wild  roses, 
and  possibly  goldenrod  along  the  roadside. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  were  probably  not  implemented,  given  that  there  are 
no  planting  plans  or  other  supplementary  materials  in  the  files.  Winsor’s  interest 
in  gardens  and  horticulture  was  apparently  limited. 

The  firm  approved  a  proposed  site  for  the  Spaulding  cottage  at  248  Boston  Post 
Road.  They  advised  Spaulding  to  use  large  boulders  to  build  up  and  protect  the 
bank  on  Central  Avenue  (now  Boston  Post  Road).  In  1910  they  drew  up  a  plant¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  newly  built  cottage. 

Between  1910  and  1912  the  firm  provided  a  number  of  overall  plans  for  the  es¬ 
tate  showing  roads  and  prime  house  sites.  The  plans  sometimes  changed  depend¬ 
ing  on  Winsor’s  success  in  purchasing  adjoining  properties.  The  last  major  plan 
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designates  prime  house  sites  on  topographical  high  points.  The  reason  the  low¬ 
lands  were  not  subdivided  is  explained  in  an  accompanying  letter: 

.  .  .  those  areas  offer  little  attraction  for  high  class  residences,  and  because 
when  the  time  does  come  that  those  areas  are  required  for  building  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  subdivision  will  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  ...”  (43) 

Road  construction  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  late  1916.  The  line  of  Meadow- 
brook  Road  had  to  be  changed,  in  part  because  Winsor  was  unable  to  purchase 
the  Kingsbury  property  on  Loring  Road.  Soon  after  that,  Winsor  sold  50  acres  to 
the  Weston  Golf  Club,  which  relocated  here.  A  report  by  George  Gibbs  Jr.  noted: 
Winsor  has  sold  his  stable  and  all  the  farm  land  to  a  golf  club  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  .  .  and  Mr.  [Donald]  Ross  has  laid  out  a  golf  course  in  that 
area.  The  drive  which  we  had  planned  as  one  of  the  main  streets  on  the 
property  passes  through  the  golf  grounds  but  not  exactly  on  the  line 
which  we  had  designed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Winsor  expects  to  move  his  farm  to  the 
other  end  of  the  property.  (44) 

Winsor  kept  16  acres  and  turned  over  the  rest  to  the  Weston  Real  Estate  Trust, 
which  sold  lots  gradually. 

Weston  Real  Estate  Trust  kept  the  subdivision  looking  natural.  Lots  of  varying 
sizes  and  shapes  were  carved  out  as  needed  whenever  an  “approved”  buyer  came 
along.  These  lots  were  generally  larger  than  one  acre  even  before  the  town 
adopted  zoning  requirements.  The  Depression  and  World  War  I  slowed  land 
sales,  and  many  of  the  interior  roads  were  not  completed  until  after  World  War  II. 


Olmsted  Brothers  laid  out  the  road  system  for  the  Robert  Winsor  estate  (now  the  Meadow- 
brook  Road  area).  Winsor  was  less  interested  in  aesthetics  and  more  interested  in  future  real 
estate  development.  (Courtesy  Weston  Golf  Club) 
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Olmsted  Brothers  for  Meadowbrook  School  (Richard  Lombard) 

( 1924-28 ,  Job #  03994) 


Records  show  that,  under  the  same  job  number  as  the  Winsor  estate,  there  are 
Olmsted  Brothers  plans  for  Meadowbrook  School  (formerly  the  Pigeon  Hill 
School),  which  Winsor  was  instrumental  in  relocating  to  his  property  in  1924-25. 
A  planting  plan  was  done  in  October  1928. 


Winter  view  of  the  Charles  W.  Hubbard  s  Italian  Garden,  designed  by  Olmsted 
Brothers.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Olmsted  Brothers  for  Charles  Wells  Hubbard 
(1910-16,  Job  #  05058) 


In  1910,  Charles  Wells  Hubbard,  son  of  Charles  Townsend  Hubbard  (see  page 
11),  contacted  Olmsted  Brothers.  Initially,  Hubbard  wanted  to  survey  parts  of  his 
property  to  locate  a  site  for  a  hillside  cottage,  an  idea  he  had  abandoned  by  the 
spring  of  1911.  He  did  engage  the  firm  to  design  the  grounds  around  his  house, 
Ridgehurst,  and  integrate  a  new  billiards  room  added  for  Charles  Jr.  and  his  col¬ 
lege  friends. 

Olmsted  Brothers  extended  the  stone  retaining  wall  east  toward  the  adjacent 
Blake  house  and  introduced  a  formal  Italian  garden  measuring  about  55  by  80 
feet.  The  interior  space  was  divided  into  two  square  perennial  flowerbeds  and  a 
grassed  center.  The  geometric  layout  is  typical  of  the  Italian  garden  style.  The 
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This  Olmsted  Brothers 
plan  for  Charles  Wells 
Hubbard's  Italian  gar¬ 
den  at  Ridge  hurst  shows 
more  than  200  planting 
areas  keyed  to  a  20- 
page  planting  list.  The 
garden  remains  at  80 
Orchard  Avenue.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  FLO  National  His¬ 
toric  Site) 


space  was  enclosed  by  a  colonnade  and  vine-covered  pergola  and  featured  two 
small  hip-roofed  grottoes  and  a  fountain  (see  cover  photo). 

The  Italian  garden  was  constructed  in  early  1912.  The  planting  plan  (April  22, 
1912)  for  garden  and  grounds  around  the  house  is  20  pages  long,  divided  into 
212  planting  areas.  The  choice  of  plants  is  explained  as  follows: 

In  the  selection  of  the  various  plants  we  have  been  guided  largely  by  the 
thought  that  rather  choice  plants  should  be  used,  remarkable  for  their 
flowers  as  well  as  habit  of  growth  to  suit  the  situation  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  (45) 

Photographs  show  the  abundant  use  of  plant  materials  common  in  an  era  when 
plants  were  inexpensive  and  a  full-time  Italian  gardener  was  on  staff  in  season. 


C.W.HUBBAR.D,  Elsa, 
trcsro*.  it  a**. 

OKTA.1t.*  ro*.  JllMMU  MotSJK  1M  OAKOKH 
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Plans  show  that  the  Hubbards  were  offered  an  alternate  thematic  choice  with  the  same 
basic  layout  and  a  Japanese-style  pavilion. 
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Olmsted  Brothers  for  Fiske  Warren  (1917  -  1932,  Job  HO 778  7) 
and  Cambridge  School  ( 1931  -  32,  Job  #09251) 


In  1927,  Fiske  Warren  and  M.  Phillips  Mason,  Trustees  of  the  Georgian  Trust, 
along  with  the  Trustees  of  Trapelo,  purchased  200+  acres  at  North  Avenue  and 
Lexington  Street.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  sold  to  the  Cambridge  School 
Inc.  in  1931.  The  school  kept  part  of  the  land  for  their  new  high  school  campus 
and  divided  off  house  lots  along  Georgian  and  Fairhope  Roads.  A  second  parcel 
was  leased  to  the  Trapelo  Golf  Club  for  20  years  and  then  sold  to  Kendal  Com¬ 
mon  Inc.  in  1949.  (46) 

Olmsted  Brothers  plans  for  the  property  included  laying  out  Georgian  and  Fair- 
hope  Roads  and  designing  the  Trapelo  golf  course.  The  firm  also  did  site,  grad¬ 
ing,  and  planting  plans  for  the  Cambridge  School. 

Other  Olmsted-related  Weston  Projects 


The  Olmsted  Archives  f http:// www. nps . gov/ frl a/ol mstedarchi ves . htmO  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  researched  museum  collections  in  the  National  Park  System, 
containing  over  1,000,000  historic  documents.  Their  website  is  a  good  place  to 
begin  research,  as  it  has  links  to  sites  such  as  ORGO,  the  Olmsted  Research 
Guide  Online  littp://\vw3. rediscov.com/olnisted/. 

Using  ORGO,  one  can  search  for  records  by  town,  name(s),  or  job  name.  Below 
are  listed  the  job  numbers  for  Weston  through  1952.  By  entering  the  job  number 
in  ORGO  under  Search,  you  can  find  a  list  of  existing  items  (correspondence,  site 
plans,  planting  plans,  photographs)  pertaining  to  that  job  number.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  actually  see  the  documents  online.  For  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  or 
email  either  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  the  correspondence  files,  or  the 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  National  Historic  Site,  which  has  everything  else. 

When  I  was  working  on  my  book  in  the  late  1990s  I  was  able  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  to  photograph  items.  For  the  joint  garden  club  lecture  in  April  2013,  I  re¬ 
quested  maps  and  photographs  recorded  in  my  notes  and  received  these  items, 
and  more,  in  digital  form,  on  a  DVD. 

FLO  Sr.  and  his  successors  assigned  specific  job  numbers  to  some  6000  projects. 
The  following  projects  through  1952  have  job  numbers  listed  under  Weston: 

00038  C.H.  Jones  1901-13 

01348  Sears,  P.H.  1893-94  (this  house  may  have  been  in  Waltham) 

01391  Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell  1894  -  95,  1901. 

01396  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine  1883,  1894 
02067  A.L.  Cobum  1898  -  99 
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03495  Weston  Center  School  1908-  11,1946 

03994  Robert  Winsor:  Richard  Lombard  (Meadowbrook  School)  1900  -  41 
05058  Charles  W.  Hubbard  1910  -17 
05445  Francis  Blake  191 1-12 
07442  A.  Lincoln  Filene  1925 

07524  Waldo  Noyes  (no  existing  plans  or  correspondence) 

07738  First  Baptist  Church  1926 
07737  First  Baptist  Church  Parsonage  1926 
07787  Fiske  Warren  (Kendell  (sic)  Green)  1917-32 
09235  Charles  H.  Jones  “Daughter’s  Home”  1930 
09251  Cambridge  School  1931-32 
09554  Homer  N.  Sweet  -  Private  Estate  1938-41 
09556  Bjame  Ursin  -  Private  Estate  1937  -  40 
09535  Theodore  G.  Patterson  1926-38;  1971 

09621  Everett  L.  Cuneo  /  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell  2nd  1940  -63 
09620  Richard  Lombard  1941 
09568  Thomas  G.  Wilder  1939 
09925  Weston  elementary  school  1952 


Arthur  Asahel  Shurcliff 
(Shurtleff) 

(1870  - 1957) 

More  than  any  other  landscape  architect  in  the 
town’s  history,  Arthur  Shurcliff  influenced  what 
Weston  looks  like  today.  His  work  in  designing  the 
town  green  and  recommending  construction  of  the 
State  Road  Bypass  had  a  profound  influence  in 
beautifying  the  town  center  and  diverting  traffic. 
He  also  designed  Weston’s  largest  pre-World  War  II 
subdivision,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Bom  in  Boston  in  1870,  his  surname  was  Shurtleff 
until  he  changed  it  in  1930  to  the  old  English  spell¬ 
ing,  Shurcliff.  His  preferred  spelling  is  used  in  this  Bulletin.  He  studied  engineer¬ 
ing  at  MIT,  graduating  in  1894.  After  conferring  with  Charles  Eliot  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Sr.,  he  pursued  his  interest  in  landscape  design  by  enrolling  in 
courses  at  Harvard  and  the  Bussey  Institute,  receiving  a  second  B.S.  in  1896.  He 
began  his  professional  career  at  the  Olmsted  firm  and  a  few  years  later  took  the 
first  of  many  study  tours  in  Europe. 
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In  1899,  Shurcliff  assisted  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr.  in  founding  the  first  four- 
year  course  in  landscape  architecture  in  the  country,  at  Harvard,  where  he  taught 
until  1906.  (47)  Shurcliff  worked  with  the  Olmsteds  until  late  1904,  when  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  office  in  Boston. 


This  photograph  of  the  Sears  Estate,  Haleiwa,  shows  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“outdoor  rooms  ”  developed  by  Arthur  Shurcliff  using  the  Italian  garden  theme 
popular  in  the  early  20th  century.  Notice  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  beds.  (Photo  from  Once  Upon  a  Pung  by  Brenton  H.  Dickson) 


Arthur  Shurcliff  for  Horace  Sears,  Haleiwa  (1904-08) 
321 ,  327 ,  335  Boston  Post  Road 


The  Italian  garden  at  the  Horace  S.  Sears  estate,  Haleiwa,  was  probably  one  of 
Shurcliff’s  first  independent  commissions.  As  discussed  earlier,  Olmsted  Brothers 
did  the  initial  site  planning  and  planting  at  Haleiwa  in  1 898-99.  As  a  member  of 
the  firm  at  that  time,  Shurcliff  may  have  been  involved.  Sears  was  one  of  the  first 
to  hire  this  talented  young  professional  after  he  established  his  own  independent 
practice. 
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Newspaper  articles  in  1905  report  on  the  building  of  the  walls  and  steps  and  other 
architectural  features.  Firm  evidence  that  Shurcliff  was  responsible  comes  from 
this  note  in  his  diary  on  April  27,  1905: 

Immediately  I  took  the  early  train  to  Weston  to  the  Horace  Sears  estate 
where  I  took  charge  of  setting  out  the  avenue  of  horse  chestnut  trees.  My 
mind  was  naturally  rather  divided  in  its  interests  only  being  held  to  the 
tree  work  by  pressing  need  of  seeing  it  completed  in  season  for  the 
spring  leaves.  (48) 

The  reason  his  mind  was  “rather  divided  in  its  interests”  was  that  he  was  to  be 
married  that  day,  to  Margaret  Nichols,  at  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston. 

Part  of  the  success  of  Sear’s  Italian  garden  comes  from  the  original  site  planning. 
The  mansion  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  facing  south,  a  placement  that  lends  itself  to 
the  Italian  theme.  Whenever  possible,  Italian  villas  were  set  on  hills  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  views  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  At  Haleiwa,  a  north-south  axis 
extended  from  the  house  to  a  lagoon  located  where  the  State  Road  Bypass  is  to¬ 
day.  The  lagoon  was  narrow  in  width  but  extended  almost  600  feet  in  length.  (49) 

The  formal  gardens  at  the  Sears  estate  exemplify  a  tum-of-the-century  movement 
away  from  the  natural  style  of  landscaping  popularized  by  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted  Sr.  Proponents  of  a  more  formal  landscape  argued  that  the  most  delightful 
thing  about  a  garden  is  that  it  is  artificial  and  has  been  contrived  by  man,  and  that 
one  could  enjoy  the  spontaneity  of  nature  just  outside  its  boundaries. 

Shurcliff’s  Italian  garden  is  a  series  of  outdoor  rooms  of  the  type  extolled  in  Ital¬ 
ian  garden  publications.  The  first  “room”  was  designed  around  a  marble  pool 


Postcard  showing  the  south  facade  of  the  Sears  estate  and  the  lion  s-head  fountain. 
Large  windows  took  advantage  of  the  view  down  the  north-south  axis  to  a  distant 
lagoon.  ( Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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about  25  feet  in  length.  Interior  divisions  within  this  first  garden  room  were 
formed  with  hedges.  Early  pictures  show  beds  of  roses  within  the  hedges.  This 
area  is  framed  by  a  built-in  curved  garden  bench  similar  to  one  in  the  influential 
1 894  book  Italian  Gardens  by  Charles  Platt.  Platt’s  book  was  one  of  the  first  il¬ 
lustrated  publications  in  English  depicting  the  gardens  of  Renaissance  Italy,  and 
it  heavily  influenced  the  emergence  of  a  formal  garden  style  in  the  United  States. 

Proceeding  down  the  gradual  slope,  the  second  Sears  garden  room  is  defined  at 
the  sides  by  an  allee  of  trees  and  in  the  center  by  a  dramatic  water  feature,  the 
lions-head  fountain.  Water  cascading  down  a  hill  is  another  feature  of  the  Italian 
garden.  In  this  case,  the  water  flowed  from  the  house  to  the  marble  pool  and  then 
by  pipe  through  the  mouths  of  the  lions  to  a  semi-circular  pool  at  the  lower  level. 


The  third  “room”  was  a  flat  terrace  about  40  by  100  feet,  bordered  on  three  sides 
by  a  concrete  balustrade.  This  space  was  created  using  a  high  retaining  wall.  A 
grand  staircase  leads  down  to  a  second  staircase,  which  ends  at  a  large  decorative 
iron  gate.  At  this  point  the  garden  is  interrupted  by  Boston  Post  Road.  In  Sears’s 
time,  the  gardens  continued  in  terraces  on  the  south  side,  where  St.  Peters  Church 
and  parking  lot  is  today. 


Shurcliff  used  concrete  very 
effectively  at  Haleiwa  for  walls 
and  landscape  features.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  concrete  construction 
made  it  possible  to  create  tradi¬ 
tional  masonry-like  forms  that 
would  have  been  much  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  in  stone. 


Sears  estate  landscape  fea¬ 
tures  include  gates,  marble 
pool,  and  detail  from  the 
lions-head  fountain. (Photos 
by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 
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Arthur  Shurcliff  for  the  Town  of  Weston  (1911-20) 

Town  Improvement  Plan 

On  establishing  his  own  office  in  1904,  Shurcliff  initially  emphasized  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  town  planner.  (50)  During  his  long  and  prolific  career,  Arthur  Shurcliff 
made  extensive  plans  for  the  City  of  Boston  as  well  as  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area  and  nationally.  He  was  also  the  chief  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  restoration  at  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

In  1911  Weston  formed  a  Town  Improvement  Committee  to  look  at  the  “Town 
Square,”  the  term  for  the  intersection  of  Boston  Post  Road,  School  Street,  and 
Church  Street.  This  was  the  center  of  the  town’s  institutional,  commercial,  and 
religious  life  at  the  time.  The  committee  included  Horace  Sears. 

Weston  resident  and  landscape  designer  Nancy  Fleming  has  written  about  the 
resulting  plan  in  her  booklet  Weston  Town  Common:  A  History,  printed  by  the 
Weston  Garden  Club  in  1991.  According  to  Fleming,  Shurcliff ’s  plan  reflects  the 
influence  of  Olmsted’s  design  philosophy: 

[Frederick  Law  Olmsted]  believed  that  pastoral  scenery  would  relieve 
stress  and  promote  a  sense  of  tranquility.  Using  the  natural  terrain  of  a 
site  as  the  basis  for  his  design,  Olmsted  created  open  greenswards  sur¬ 
rounded  with  scattered  groves  of  trees  and  relied  heavily  on  native  trees, 
shrubs,  groundcovers  and  vines.  (51) 

Weston  is  indebted  to  Shurcliff  for  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  town  center.  He  put  a 
stream  underground,  which  created  a  dry  greensward  that  followed  the  natural 
contours  of  the  site.  To  improve  traffic  circulation  and  isolate  the  new  “town 
common,”  as  a  distinct  entity,  he  encircled  it  with  a  marginal  road.  The  site  for 
the  new  town  hall  provided  a  focal  point. 

Shurcliff’s  planting  plan  has  been  lost  but  we  know  that  he  used  native  shrubbery 
including  common  barberry,  dogwood,  common  hazelnut,  witch  hazel,  viburnum, 
and  woodbine.  Creating  the  town  green  required  the  taking  of  approximately  11 
acres  from  eight  different  owners. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  town  hall  in  November,  1917,  Calvin  Coolidge,  then 
Lieutenant  Governor,  congratulated  the  town:  “We  are  coming  to  see  in  these 
modem  days  .  .  .  that  we  need  not  only  utilitarian  motives  .  .  .that  we  need  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  beautiful  as  well  as  that  which  is  merely  useful.”  (52) 

Shurcliff  was  consulted  again  in  1917.  The  committee  requested  that  a  “well- 
built  broad  path  should  be  made  across  the  meadow  and  possibly  some  steps  at 
both  the  north  and  south  ends.”  (53)  Also  at  issue  was  what  to  do  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  retaining  wall  that  had  supported  the  horse  sheds  next  to  the  old  town  hall. 
The  first  option  was  to  take  it  down  and  bury  the  stones  to  create  a  knoll.  The 
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One  goal  of  Weston’s  early  1910s  planning  process  was  to  find  a  site  for  a  new 
town  hall  and  fire  station.  Equally  important  was  the  question  of  what  to  do  the 
brook  that  flowed  behind  the  old  town  hall,  creating  a  swamp.  ( 1912  Town  Report ) 


second  was  to  keep  the  retaining  wall  and  use  it  as  the  margin  for  a  terrace.  (54) 
It  was  decided  that,  when  planted  with  vines  and  shrubbery,  the  terrace  would 
present  an  agreeable  appearance  and  save  the  expense  of  removing  the  wall.  Also 
in  1917,  Shurcliff  designed  a  rectangular  bed  for  trees  directly  in  front  of  the  new 
town  hall  and  a  planting  triangle  across  from  the  fire  station.  (55) 

Because  of  World  War  I,  the  old  town  hall  and  adjacent  horse  sheds  were  not  de¬ 
molished  until  1919.  Cutting’s  Store  was  moved  at  that  time  as  well.  Shurcliff 
oversaw  the  additional  work  of  removing  building  foundations,  repairing  the  re¬ 
taining  wall  formerly  supporting  the  horse  sheds,  building  a  stone  wall  atop  the 
retaining  wall  to  form  an  edge  to  the  terrace  overlook,  and  filling  in  the  bottom  of 
the  “meadow”  sufficiently  to  prevent  water  from  standing.  In  his  January  1920 
letter  to  Horace  Sears  describing  this  work,  Shurcliff  complimented  the  town: 

Throughout  the  Metropolitan  District,  this  work  in  and  around  Weston 
Common  has  become  widely  known  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  more 
especially  on  account  of  the  systematic  planning  for  the  future  which 
carried  it  steadily  to  completion  during  a  term  of  years.  Until  the  present 
time,  few  municipalities  have  attempted  farsighted  improvements  of  this 
nature  which  could  not  be  realized  in  a  single  season.  (56) 

In  the  1921  Town  Report ,  the  park  commissioners  wrote  that  the  work  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  town  green  was  largely  completed,  adding:  “It  is  our  interpretation  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Town  that  it  desires  a  Town  Common  and  not  a  Public  Park, 
and  our  work  has  been  based  upon  that  understanding.”  (57) 
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Arthur  Shurcliff  for  the  Town  of  Weston  (1922  -  c.  1930) 

Planning  Consultant 


In  1921,  Weston  residents  voted  to  create  a  planning  board  under  new  state  ena¬ 
bling  legislation.  The  first  five  members  were  elected  in  1922.  One  of  their  first 
actions  was  to  engage  Arthur  Shurcliff  to  coordinate  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  town. 

Shurcliff’s  nine-page  report  appears  in  the  1924  Town  Report  and  includes  a  map 
of  swamp  land.  His  recommendations,  many  of  which  were  implemented  in  the 
ensuing  years,  influenced  the  development  of  Weston  in  this  period  of  rapid 
changes  brought  about  mainly  by  the  automobile. 

The  number  one  problem  cited  by  Shurcliff  was  traffic  congestion.  He  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  town  planning  in  developing  a  coherent  street  plan  and 
preventing  the  “monotonous  arrangements  of  streets  .  .  (58)  He  recommended 

identifying  areas  best  suited  to  business  and  manufacturing  and  areas  where 
parkland  could  be  acquired  before  land  values  increased. 

Shurcliff  mapped  the  town’s  800  acres  of  swampland,  of  which  100  were  located 
in  the  town  center.  He  pointed  out  that  draining  some  of  this  “useless”  land  could 
help  solve  traffic  problems  as  well: 

That  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  prevent  the  development 
of  slum  conditions  in  the  center  of  the  town  along  the  margin  of  the  great 
swamp  is  evident,  and  that  a  relief  of  the  present  traffic  congestion  in  the 
center  of  the  town  is  involved  in  this  swamp  problem  appears  probable 
from  studies  ....  (59) 

In  1926  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  what  we  now  call  the  State  Road  Bypass. 


Above  is  a  detail  from  the  Town  of  Weston  Swamp  Lands  map  included  in  the  1924  Town 
Report.  The  data  was  compiled  by  Arthur  Shurcliff  in  his  consulting  role  as  “town  plan¬ 
ner.  ”  It  was  Shurcliff  who  mapped  the  route  for  the  State  Road  Bypass,  which  was  built 
through  the  swamp  south  of  the  Boston  Post  Road  and  diverted  traffic  from  the  town  center. 
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Shurcliff  was  prescient  in  pointing  out  the  future  need  for  sports  fields: 

Sooner  or  later  the  town  will  require  playgrounds  in  addition  to  those 
needed  immediately  around  school  buildings.  The  constantly  increasing 
demands  for  large  recreation  areas  for  baseball  and  football  require  the 
Town  to  consider  where  tracts  of  level  ground  of  good  extent  can  be 
found  in  regions  where  these  demands  will  spring  up.  (60) 

He  suggested  that  the  town  might  wish  to  acquire  not  only  park  land  but  also 
“lands  of  scenic  interest”  like  high  hills  and  the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams: 

As  the  town  builds  up  more  loosely,  the  question  will  arise  to  what  de¬ 
gree  the  townspeople  are  willing  to  allow  these  landscapes  to  disappear 
as  land  is  cut  into  house  lots  and  occupied  by  dwellings  and  stores.  (61) 

Shurcliff  also  made  a  strong  case  for  the  adoption  of  zoning  regulations: 

The  automobile  has  forced  most  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
to  consider  or  to  adopt  zoning  regulations  to  protect  residence  districts 
against  property  valuation  depreciation  through  the  construction  of  pub¬ 
lic  garages,  repair  shops,  storage  yards  and  filling  stations.  Motors  have 
also  led  to  the  erection  in  residence  districts  of  food  vending  booths,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  rest  rooms.  (62) 

The  dependence  of  the  Town  of  Weston  as  a  residence  district  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the  Town  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind  in  considering  the  need  of  zoning.  (63) 

A  comprehensive  set  of  zoning  ordinances  was  published  in  the  Town  Report  of 
1926  and  passed,  with  some  amendments,  at  Town  Meeting  in  1928. 

Arthur  Shurcliff  for  Charles  Wells  Hubbard: 

Chiltern  Hundreds  Subdivision  (1925) 

In  the  early  1920s,  estate  owner  Charles  Wells  Hubbard  put  more  than  150  acres 
of  land  in  Weston  and  Wellesley  into  a  real  estate  trust  and  hired  Arthur  Shurcliff 
to  design  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  subdivision,  recorded  in  1925.  The  winding 
street  plan  includes  Ridgeway,  Dean,  Chiltern,  Old  Colony,  Locust,  and  Pem¬ 
broke  Roads. 

Through  deed  restrictions,  Shurcliff  and  Hubbard  put  into  place  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  later  required  by  zoning,  including  prohibiting  business  and  industrial 
uses,  establishing  setback  lines,  and  requiring  that  residences  be  single  family 
only.  Twenty  acres  were  reserved  as  a  “picturesque  private  park,”  half  of  which 
could  be  used  for  future  tennis  courts,  playing  fields,  and  a  swimming  pool. 
Three  acres  were  reserved  for  a  “schoolhouse  and  playground  when  needed  by 
the  town.”  (64) 
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Shurcliff’s  design  for  Chi  Item  Hundreds  is  a  model  for  a  carefully  planned  residential 
subdivision.  Not  only  did  he  preserve  open  space  and  landscape  features,  but  he  also 
thought  about  future  needs  and  set  aside  land  for  neighborhood  amenities.  Not  all  of  his 
ideas  were  implemented,  but  the  beauty  of  this  neighborhood  is  a  tribute  to  his  vision. 
(Middlesex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  So.  District,  Filed  Plan  942) 


Joseph  Everett 
Chandler 
(1864  - 1945) 


Joseph  Everett  Chandler  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  influential  of  the  first 
generation  of  preservation-oriented  archi¬ 
tects  who  discovered,  popularized,  and 
restored  Early  American  houses  beginning 
in  the  late  19th  century.  Chandler  was  also 
a  talented  horticulturist  and  landscape  de¬ 
signer  who  included  a  chapter  on  colonial 
gardens  in  his  1916  book  The  Colonial 
House. 


Chandler  was  a  personal  friend  of  Arthur  Wellington  (1868-1938),  a  Boston 
businessman  and  active  gentleman  farmer  who  summered  at  “Gateways  Farm” 
on  Wellesley  Street  with  his  brother  Louis  and  their  families.  For  the  Welling¬ 
tons,  Chandler  designed  a  garden  that  relied  extensively  on  perennial  plantings 
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and  was  enhanced  by  a  lily  pond,  several  stone-carved  garden  ornaments,  and, 
most  dramatically,  a  pair  of  large  white  fluted  columns  that  brought  architecture 
and  nature  together  in  a  comfortable  outdoor  room.  (65) 


Joseph  Everett 
Chandler  de¬ 
signed  the  peren¬ 
nial  garden  at 
Gateways  Farm  in 
the  1910s.  The 
basic  elements  of 
the  garden  remain 
at  500  Wellesley 
Street. 
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Hobbs  Pond  and  the  80  Acres 


Above:  Charles  Hunt  fishing  at  Hobbs  Pond  in  1954.  Below:  Picnic  at  80 
Acres  in  1954,  with  "Pit”  and  "Buck”  Dumaine  in  the  center,  flanked  by 
Pit  s  sister  Lid  Sargent  and  mother  Ruth  Bradlee  Williams  at  left  and  Pit  s 
sister  Ruth  Breed  at  right.  (Photos  by  Peg  Hunt,  courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt) 
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1979  photo  of  David  (left)  and  Charles  Hunt,  with  Polly  Hunt  [Mendoza]  in  the 
background,  on  Hobbs  Pond.  (Photo  by  Joan  Hunt,  courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt) 


Hobbs  Brook  Dam:  Rebuild  or 

Remove? 


At  the  May  Town  Meeting,  voters  will  be  asked  to  decide  the  future  of  Hobbs 
Pond,  located  just  north  of  Drabbington  Way  and  Melone  baseball  field.  Severe 
rainstorms  in  March  2010  caused  flooding  that  eroded  and  collapsed  a  portion  of 
the  earthen  dam  and  spillway.  The  breach  measures  25  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long 
by  six  feet  deep,  and  as  a  result,  the  water  level  of  the  pond  is  now  about  two  feet 
lower  than  previously.  Temporary  measures  are  protecting  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  dam.  The  Weston  Conservation  Commission  is  studying  three  options  cost- 
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ing  up  to  $500,000:  rebuilding  the  dam  to  30-  or  50-foot  spillway  designs  or  re¬ 
moving  a  portion  of  the  dam  to  reestablish  the  stream  channel.  The  Con  Com  will 
choose  a  preferred  option;  however  the  final  decision  will  be  made  at  Town 
Meeting  because  voters  must  approve  use  of  Community  Preservation  Act  (CPA) 
funds. 

The  article  “80  Acres  History”  on  page  4,  written  by  A1  Hunt  in  1993,  tells  the 
story  of  how  Hobbs  Pond  was  created  in  the  mid-1950s  by  Hunt  and  Frederic 
“Buck”  Dumaine.  They  built  the  original  dam  across  Hobbs  Brook,  and  what  had 
been  a  marsh  became  a  small  pond  that  attracted  wildlife  and  provided  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  Weston  residents  have  used  the 
pond  for  fishing,  nature  walks,  cross-country  skiing,  and  as  a  playground  for 
children  and  dogs. 

Hobbs  Pond  is  part  of  130  acres  of  town-owned  land  known  as  “Cat  Rock  and 
the  80  Acres.”  Hobbs  Brook  runs  through  the  area,  connecting  the  Hobbs  Reser¬ 
voir  in  Waltham  with  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir  in  Weston  south  of  Boston  Post 
Road  near  Route  128.  These  reservoirs  were  created  in  the  1890s  and  still  supply 
water  to  the  City  of  Cambridge.  Hobbs  Brook  takes  its  name  from  Ebenezer 
Hobbs,  who  operated  a  tannery  at  the  intersection  of  North  Avenue  and  Church 
Street,  using  the  brook  as  a  water  supply. 


Ye  Olde  1970s  Mill  Wheel 


Hobbs  Pond  was  never  used  as  a  mill  pond  to  supply  water  power  for  industry. 
Why,  then,  do  some  residents  remember  a  waterwheel  located  below  the  dam? 
The  answer  is  that  Carl  Von  Mertens,  son-in-law  of  80  Acres  owner  A1  Hunt, 
built  the  waterwheel  in  the  late  1970s.  The  following  is  Von  Mertens’s  account: 

I  did  build  the  waterwheel  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  something  I  could 
contribute  on  my  upcoming  trip  to  Nepal.  The  [original  idea  was  to]  teach 
myself  the  design  factors  in  building  a  waterwheel  large  enough  to  power  a 
grain  mill  or  other  simple  machine.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  an  axle  in  a  large  log.  I  made  a  drill  that  allowed  me  to  insert  a 
two-inch  pipe  about  12  inches  deep  in  each  end.  Of  course  the  log  and  the 
paddles  were  not  equally  balanced  so  the  entire  piece  rotated  slightly  off  cen¬ 
ter.  This  allowed  the  wheel  to  turn,  and  squeak  as  you  may  remember,  but 
after  awhile  the  pipe  became  loose  and  the  wheel  fell  apart.  The  project  gave 
me  a  good  sense  of  what  was  required;  and  I  realized  that  any  practical  appli¬ 
cation  would  require  much  more  work,  and  I  didn't  have  the  time.  I  did  go  to 
Sturbridge  Village  and  places  like  that  to  study  old  designs.  Many  wheels  in 
the  old  days  were  reinforced  with  steel  bands  and  brackets.  The  old  crafts¬ 
men  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
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80  Acres  History 


[Editor’s  note:  The  following  history  of  the  “80  Acres’’  was  written  by  Albert 
Hunt  in  1993.  Many  thanks  to  Hunt’s  son,  Charles,  for  making  it  available] 

80  Acres  was  the  area  name  given  by  us  to  the  Bert  Tyler  farm  on  Lexington 
Street  in  Weston  (1)  after  purchase  in  common  by  the  Albert  B.  Hunts  (2)  and 
Frederic  C.  Dumaines.(3)  Buck  Dumaine  got  to  know  Bert  Tyler,  a  town  select¬ 
man  representing  the  declining  farmer  interests,  and  had  permission  to  run  dogs 
on  his  farm.  The  friendship  grew  to  the  point  where  Bert  offered  Buck  right  of 
first  refusal  should  he  decide  to  sell  his  farm.  Bert  and  his  wife  were  living  in 
separate  homes  on  the  farm,  he  in  the  main  house  and  she  in  a  smaller  house  be¬ 
yond  the  bam  to  the  north  and  close  to  Lexington  Street.  Both  homes  were  in 
almost  total  disrepair. 


The  first  time  I  met  Bert  he  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  the  main  house  with  a  cat 
on  his  lap.  The  nearby  sink  was  hanging  at  an  angle  and  surely  had  no  drain  or 
inflowing  water.  When  walking  in  the  kitchen  one  had  to  watch  closely  the 
placement  of  feet  as  numerous  floorboards  were  missing.  Bert  spooned  from  a 
can  of  cat  food,  a  mouthful  for  himself  and  then  one  for  the  cat.  Further  inspec¬ 
tion  proved  the  house  was  generally  in  the  same  condition  as  the  kitchen.  An  in¬ 
teresting  observation  concerns  Bert’s  living  habits.  His  bedroom  was  the  front 

southeast  comer 
room  on  the 
second  floor 
nearest  the 
street,  heated 
by  an  iron 
wood-fired 
range.  Disposal 
of  ashes  was 
through  a  hole 
in  the  tile  floor 
to  the  room 
below,  where  a 
substantial  pile 
of  ashes  had 
collected.  I 
was  surprised 


View  of  the  Tyler  farmhouse  at  178  Lexington  Street  from  the 
north,  before  the  extensive  renovations  of  1954.  (Photo  by  Peg 
Hunt,  courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt) 
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The  Tyler  barn  was  beyond  repair  when  the  property  passed  to  the  Hunt 
and Dumaine  families.  At  their  request,  the  Weston  Fire  Department  burned 
it  down  as  a  training  exercise.  Note  the  water  tank.  (1954  photo  by  Peg 
Hunt,  courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt) 


when  cleaning  out  the  house  to  find  so  many  panes  of  glass  collected  but  never 
used  to  replace  the  many  broken  or  missing  panes  in  the  windows  throughout  the 
house. 

The  property  was  purchased  on  November  1953,  and  Bert  and  his  wife  moved 
and  lived  together  in  a  Waltham  nursing  home.  We  used  the  firm  Everett  M. 
Brooks  Co.  to  survey  the  property  and  prepare  a  plan  following  the  descriptions 
in  the  Tyler  deed,  which  in  areas  had  the  boundaries  along  a  non-existent  wall,  to 
a  tree  and  by  a  brook.  We  originally  planned  to  have  the  plan  reviewed  by  the 
Land  Court,  but  this  bogged  down  with  a  Waltham  law  firm  and  by  our  addition 
of  adjoining  property.  According  to  the  plan,  we  had  purchased  some  seventy 
acres  in  Weston  to  the  west  of  Lexington  Street  and  six  acres  in  Waltham,  also  to 
the  west  of  Lexington  Street.  There  was  also  some  four  acres  to  the  east  of  Lex¬ 
ington  Street,  all  in  Weston  except  a  questioned  area  in  Waltham  claimed  by 
Cabot,  Cabot  and  Lorbes.  To  settle  the  dispute,  CC  and  F  gave  us  six  acres  west 
of  Hobbs  Brook  in  Weston  that  they  had  acquired  with  the  Waltham  property  now 
owned  by  GT  &  E.  We  next  added  1 6  acres  in  Weston  and  six  acres  in  Waltham 
for  a  total  cost  of  $61,277,  half  paid  by  Buck  and  one  quarter  each  paid  by  my 
wife,  Peg,  and  me. 

Buck  and  I  immediately  started  plowing,  harrowing,  and  planting  all  of  the  open 
fields.  Buck  furnished  the  tractor  and  tools;  I  supplied  two  steel  ramps  that  were 
part  of  the  oil  change  pit  in  the  abandoned  gas  station  in  front  of  725  Boston  Post 
Road.  These  were  used  to  span  Hobbs  Brook.  I  also  furnished  a  steel  bucket  from 
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Photo  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  Tyler  barn 
about  1954  (Photo  by 
Peg  Hunt,  courtesy  of 
Charles  Hunt) 


which  I  hand  spread  tons  of  lime  over  all  of  the  plowed  fields.  Buck  avoided  this 
operation,  claiming  asthma  or  something  not  compatible  to  lime  dust.  The  plant¬ 
ings  were  largely  as  recommended  by  the  State  Fish  &  Game  and  Bill  Pollock  (4) 
to  attract  the  birds.  For  several  years  we  had  a  successful  field  of  alfalfa  that  we 
mowed  and  sold  to  the  Hamlins  in  Wayland.  After  the  planting  season,  we  tack¬ 
led  the  whole  area  west  of  the  Lexington  Street  with  power  saws —  cutting  brush, 
thinning  trees,  downing  all  dead  chestnut  and  elm,  and  burning  the  huge  piles. 
Each  day  ended  in  a  protected  spot  from  wind,  snow,  or  the  existing  weather, 
where  we  relaxed  with  a  bourbon  bottle  and  comradeship,  content  with  our  day’s 
effort.  One  winter,  I  built  a  Boy  Scout  lean-to  covered  with  boughs  and  open  to 
the  warming  fire. 

One  year  Buck  strung  a  string  around  the  entire  property  and  registered  it  as  a 
game  preserve,  and  with  Bill  Pollock’s  assistance  stocked  pheasant  and  chucker 
partridge  within  the  80  Acres.  I  never  knew  if  we  were  supposed  to  shoot  the 
birds  or  Buck  wanted  them  for  running  his  dogs;  whatever,  it  was  never  success¬ 
ful.  The  pheasants  flew  over  the  string  boundary  and  the  chuckers  just  sat  and 
tamely  watched  people  approach.  We  did  find  several  locations  where  native 
grouse  could  be  found  each  year,  one  below  the  dam  and  another  where  the  office 
building  is  now  located. 

Although  we  shared  the  planting  and  brush  and  tree  cutting,  we  split  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  property.  I  assumed  the  renovation  of  the  buildings  and  Buck  took 
charge  of  land  development.  At  that  time  Buck  was  President  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  had  a  lot  of  construction  underway  in  the  South  End.  Under 
Buck’s  direction,  one  of  the  New  Haven  contractors  moved  in  with  bulldozers 
and  crane-operated  drags.  Without  seeking  approval  from  anyone,  the  meadow 
below  the  Tyler  house  was  excavated,  a  dam  was  built,  and  the  incoming  stream 
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draining  the  area  to  the  east  of  Lexington  Street  soon  filled  the  excavated  area.  In 
this  way  the  upper  pond  was  built.  The  access  road  that  originally  crossed  the 
now  submerged  meadow  was  relocated  around  the  southerly  side  of  the  new 
pond,  with  entrance  and  gate  on  Lexington  St.  At  the  same  time,  the  large  marshy 
area  through  which  the  Hobbs  Brook  flowed  with  Cambridge  city  water  from  the 
reservoirs  above  to  those  below  was  transformed  into  the  present  large  pond  of 
many  acres.  Trees  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  marsh  were  downed  and  removed. 
The  crane-operated  drags  scooped  up  the  marshy  soil,  which  was  used  to  form 
several  islands.  Some  was  piled  on  higher  land  and  spread  by  bulldozers  over  the 
bordering  fields.  A  dam  with  spill  way  was  built  at  the  southerly  outlet,  where  the 
water  had  flowed  from  the  marshy  area  into  the  defined  course  of  Hobbs  Brook. 
A  culvert  with  covering  road  was  installed  over  Hobbs  Brook  at  the  head  of  the 
large  pond,  replacing  my  two  steel  channels.  The  roadway  continued  around  the 
westerly  side  of  the  pond  to  the  dam  and  spillway.  There  we  chose  our  future 


Tyler  farmhouse  reconstruction  at  178  Lexington  Street  about  1954.  Note  the 
windmill  at  the  upper  left.  (Photo  by  Peg  Hunt,  courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt.) 


picnic  spot. 

While  this  was  proceeding  under  Buck’s  direction,  I  hired  Roy  Baker  who  had 
experience  restoring  old  properties  for  the  New  England  Society  for  Antiquities 
[Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  SPNEA,  now  Historic 
New  England],  He  first  tore  down  and  removed  the  smaller  house  on  Lexington 
Street  where  Mrs.  Tyler  had  lived.  He  then  took  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  old 
farmhouse,  which  I  believe  was  originally  built  in  1761  (5).  At  the  same  time,  for 
a  contribution  of  $100  to  the  Weston  fireman’s  fund,  the  department  ran  a  train¬ 
ing  operation.  The  nearby  brook  was  dammed,  a  pumper  sucked  the  water,  and 
the  trainees  directed  the  water  on  the  large  old  Tyler  bam  that  was  being  demol- 
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At  left  above  and 
below:  The  Tyler  farm¬ 
house  at  178  Lexing¬ 
ton  Street,  during  and 
after  reconstruction  in 
1954.  At  right:  1954 
hoto  of  the  Tyler 
farmhouse  during  re¬ 
construction.  (Photos 
by  Peg  Hunt,  courtesy 
of  Charles  Hunt) 


ished.  It  was  beyond  repair.  The  fire  was  kept  under  control  with  alternate  full 
stream  and  umbrella-like  spray,  behind  which  the  firemen  could  advance  close  to 
the  burning  bam.  The  result  was  a  totally  destroyed  bam  with  no  damage  to  the 
nearby  house  under  repair.  The  house  was  rebuilt  with  little  change  from  its 
original  room  layout.  Two  chimneys  were  tom  down  with  little  effort  and  one 
rebuilt  with  an  added  outdoor  fireplace.  The  original  rebuilding  cost  estimate  was 
$15,000;  however,  the  final  figure  was  $49,000.  This  included  moving  and  in¬ 
stalling  a  stable  formerly  located  on  the  Dumaine’s  Conant  Road  property.  To  this 
was  added  a  garage.  I  had  Edith  Cochran  lay  out  a  circular  drive  from  Lexington 
Street,  with  plantings  and  a  brick  terrace  with  ledge  for  approaching  the  never- 
used  front  door.  With  the  assistance  of  Jack  Marsh’s  son,  John,  I  followed  Edith’s 
plan  and  installed  the  loam,  seeded  the  lawns,  laid  the  brick  terrace  with  ap- 
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proaching  steps,  and  added  a  fieldstone  patio  off  the  kitchen  and  outdoor  fire¬ 
place. 

We  rented  the  rebuilt  farmhouse  to  several  tenants  but  soon  tired  of  that  endeavor 
and  sold  it  with  two  acres  of  land  to  Jack  Thayer  for  $75,000,  retaining  the  right 
of  first  refusal  should  he  wish  to  sell.  Thayer  left  the  country;  his  wife  continued 
to  live  in  the  house  until  remarrying.  So  the  farmhouse  came  on  the  market,  our 
first  refusal  was  given  to  Charles  Hunt,  and  Thayer  agreed  to  sell  at  his  original 
cost,  $75,000  in  1971. 

While  I  was  concentrating  on  the  farmhouse,  its  renting  and  final  sale,  Buck 
completed  the  building  of  the  two  dams  retaining  the  two  ponds.  Peg  Hunt  organ¬ 
ized  the  80-Acre  Fishing  Club,  membership  open  to  the  youth  of  Weston.  Each 
qualified  member  was  given  a  large,  circular  metal  disc  inscribed  “80  ACRES 
FISHING  CLUB,”  to  be  worn  for  admission.  In  1957,  five  hundred  3  Vi  inch 
large-mouthed  bass  and  five  thousand  blue  gill  were  placed  in  the  big  pond,  and 
three  hundred  7”  to  9”  brown  trout  were  placed  in  the  smaller,  upper  pond.  Any 
lure  was  allowed  in  the  big  pond,  but  use  of  the  upper  pond  was  limited  to  fly 
fishing.  The  bass  have  survived  but  the  trout  soon  disappeared  because  the  water 
was  too  warm  and  not  a  steady  flow.  Buck’s  land  development  costs  eventually 
came  to  $25,618.  At  this  point  I  should  add  that  all  costs  and  income  while  we 
owned  the  property  in  common  were  split  fifty-fifty  between  Hunts  and  Du- 
maines. 

In  1974,  I  decided  our  common  ownership  should  be  changed  so  I  proposed  a 
split  of  the  Weston  property  west  of  Lexington  Street  and  the  six  acres  in 
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Present  day  photograph  of  the  south  facade  of  1 78  Lexington  Street. 
(Courtesy  of  Charles  Hunt) 


Waltham.  The  Dumaines  were  given  first  choice  and  chose  the  easterly  half  with 
Lexington  Street  frontage  and  southerly  bordering  the  town  road  to  Cat  Rock. 
The  Hunt  portion  surrounded  Charles’s  two  acres,  including  Lexington  Street 
frontage  to  the  Waltham  line  and  upper  pond  land  bordering  the  Waltham  line  on 
the  north.  Both  families  owned  approximately  one  half  of  the  large  pond. 

When  my  oldest  daughter,  Francie,  married  Carl  Von  Mertens,  Peg  and  I  gave 
them — or  rather  offered  them  should  they  so  wish — a  portion  of  80  Acres  owned 
by  us.  They  accepted  the  offer  and  chose  a  house  location  overlooking  the  large 
pond  and  Cat  Rock  hill  beyond.  To  prevent  a  subdivision  approval,  we  included 
land  with  adequate  frontage  on  Lexington  Street.  Peg  and  I  gave  them  the  land 
and  Carl,  with  one  master  carpenter,  built  their  home.  This  later  became  the  home 
of  my  youngest  daughter,  Maggie,  and  Ron  Pownall. 

In  1993,  Buck  and  I  ceased  to  own  any  part  of  80  Acres.  In  that  year  we  gave  the 
few  acres  east  of  Lexington  Street  still  owned  in  common  to  the  Weston  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission.  The  six  acres  in  Waltham  west  of  Lexington  or  West  Street 
had  been  sold  with  certain  interests  retained.  Over  several  years,  Buck  gave  all  of 
his  land  in  Weston  west  of  Lexington  Street  to  the  Weston  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  except  for  14  acres  bordering  on  Lexington  Street,  which  he  gave  to  his 
daughter,  Ruth  Brooking.  Peg  and  I  sold  36  acres  to  the  Weston  Conservation 
Commission,  including  all  of  our  land  west  of  Hobbs  Brook  and  interest  in  the 
large  pond  excluding  a  strip  bordering  Maggie’s  house.  The  price  was  $5,000  an 
acre  and  community  gift  of  $55,000.  The  balance  of  land  owned  by  me  after 
Peg’s  death,  including  the  small  upper  pond  and  adjacent  land,  has  been  given  to 
Charles  and  Maggie. 
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Footnotes 


(1)  Herbert  “Bert”  Tyler  was  the  son  of  Sydney  E.  Tyler,  who  had  purchased  a 
92-acre  farm  on  both  sides  of  Lexington  Street  in  the  1870s.  Sydney  Tyler’s  farm 
was  noted  for  sweet  com  exported  to  the  Boston  market.  Bert  Tyler  kept  about  a 
dozen  cows,  raised  chickens,  maintained  an  apple  orchard,  and  grew  vegetables. 
He  served  as  a  Weston  selectman  for  36  years,  from  1912  to  1948. 

(2)  Albert  B  Hunt  (1910  -  2009)  headed  Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder,  a  machine  tool 
and  hydraulic  parts  manufacturing  company  in  Brighton.  He  served  on  many 
boards  both  corporate  and  non-profit,  including  the  Meadowbrook  School  Board 
of  Trustees  as  president.  He  also  served  on  the  Weston  Planning  Board.  His  wife, 
Frances  “Peg”  Parson  Hunt,  founded  the  Country  Evening  Concert  Series  that 
held  classical  concerts  at  the  Town  Hall  for  many  years.  Their  children  were 
Francie  [Von  Mertens],  Charles,  and  Maggie. 

(3)  Frederic  C.  “Buck”  Dumaine  Jr.  (1902  -  1997)  was  a  business  executive  who 
served  as  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  from 
1951  to  1954,  Avis  Rent-a-Car  System  from  1957  to  1962,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad  from  1967  to  1968.  He  also  served  as  an  executive  with  numer¬ 
ous  railroad  and  manufacturing  companies.  From  1963  to  1965  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Party.  His  wife,  Margaret,  was  nicknamed 
“Pitty”  because  she  wasn’t  a  boy  after  the  first  two  girls. 

(4)  Bill  Pollock  worked  for  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  or  similar  state 
agency  and  helped  in  determining  what  birds  and  fish  to  stock  on  80  Acres.  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  A1  Hunt  and  Buck  Dumaine. 

(5)  The  following  information  about  the  house  and  property  is  taken  from  the 
Town  of  Weston  inventory  form,  prepared  by  Pamela  W.  Fox  in  1994. 

178  Lexington  Street  appears  to  have  been  built  before  1768  by  farmer  Abra¬ 
ham  Sanderson.  Sanderson  is  shown  on  the  1768  and  1771  tax  records  as 
owning  a  dwelling.  In  1771  he  also  owned  1  horse,  3  cows,  4  goats/sheep,  7 
acres  of  pasturage,  3  acres  of  tillage  land,  4  acres  of  mowing  land,  and  2 
acres  of  fresh  meadow,  a  total  of  16  acres.  This  was  a  small  farm  for  that 
period  and  his  net  worth  was  on  the  low  side  in  comparison  with  other  town 
residents  at  the  time.  Sanderson  still  owned  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
1795  map. 

The  present  Greek  Revival  exterior  detailing  appears  to  date  from  a  mid- 19th 
century  remodeling,  probably  done  in  the  1840’s  or  early  50’s.  On  the  1852 
and  1866  maps  the  house  was  owned  by  J.W.  Cutting.  By  1875  it  was  owned 
by  S.E.  Tyler,  and  the  property  remained  in  the  Tyler  family  until  the  1950’s. 
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Dragon  Books  partners.  Left,  Patience 
Sandrof  about  2011  (Courtesy  of  Barbara 
Elmes)  Right:  Nancy  "Nanny"  Decaneas 
(Courtesy  Tony  Decaneas) 


A  Fond  Farewell  to  Dragon  Books 


Last  fall,  Dragon  Books  closed  its  doors  after  two  decades  as  Weston’s  popular 
community  bookstore.  As  a  small  town  with  a  limited  retail  base,  Weston  had 
been  fortunate  to  have  this  unique  place  to  buy  books  and  gifts,  browse,  or  just 
chat  with  the  warm,  knowledgeable  staff.  The  comfortable  atmosphere  reflected 
the  personality  of  the  store’s  founders:  Patience  Sandrof  and  the  late  Nancy 
“Nanny”  Decaneas. 

Patience  Ferris  Sandrof  was  born  in  Boston  and  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Weston. 
One  of  her  memories  as  a  child  is  visiting  the  Village  Book  Stall,  located  where 
Cambridge  Trust  is  today.  She  loved  books  and  remembers  climbing  the  stairs  to 
the  children’s  section  on  the  second  floor.  “Bookstores  were  sort  of  in  my  blood, 
I  guess,”  she  reflected  in  a  February  2012  interview. 
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391  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston  781-647-0049 


Above:  The  Dragon 
Books  logo  was  designed 
by  Sandrof  Below:  The 
children’s  room  was  al¬ 
ways  well  socked  with 
books  and  gifts.  (Photo 
by  Casey  Stirling,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Patience  San¬ 
drof}. 


After  college,  Patience  married  Mark  Sandrof,  who  worked  with  Weston  resident 
Tony  Decaneas  in  the  photography  business.  Patience  grew  close  to  his  wife 
Nanny.  “She  read  everything”  Patience  recalled,  “especially  psychology  and 
Eastern  philosophy.  We  always  thought  there  should  be  a  bookstore  in  Weston. 
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Dragon  Books  exterior.  (Photo  by  Casey  Stirling,  courtesy  of  Patience  Sandrof) 


As  our  children  got  older,  we  looked  for  space  to  lease;  and  when  the  John 
Douglas  clothing  store  closed,  we  went  into  business.”  The  lease  began  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1991,  and  the  store  opened  in  December  that  year. 

Patience  always  liked  dragons,  and  Nanny’s  study  of  Eastern  religions  had  taught 
her  the  expression  “Dragons  show  your  life’s  path”  — hence  the  name,  Dragon 
Books.  Patience  designed  the  logo  that  appeared  on  the  store’s  colorful  book¬ 
marks. 

“Even  before  we  ordered  the  books,  we  ordered  the  stuffed  animals,  because  I 
love  stuffed  animals.”  Patience  recalls.  “In  the  trade,  they  call  them  ‘sidelines.’” 
The  store  also  sold  cards  and  gifts,  and  “we  were  always  looking  for  something 
different,  fun,  and  authentic.”  Over  the  years,  the  store  sponsored  many  book- 
signings  and  three  or  four  gallery  shows,  the  longest  running  show  being  Mark’s 
landscape  photographs. 

According  to  Patience,  the  best  thing  about  the  store  was  the  “wonderful  people.” 
“Weston  is  a  great  place.”  She  remembers  the  excitement  among  younger  readers 
on  the  arrival  of  a  new  Harry  Potter  or  other  anticipated  title  or  sequel  to  a  series. 
Patience  and  Nanny  had  a  unique  relationship  with  many  women  in  town,  who 
came  for  the  conversation  as  well  as  for  the  books.  They  shared  laughter  and  con¬ 
fidences.  Mark  remembers  the  professional  women  who  would  come  in  and  say 
“I  need  five  books,”  take  the  recommended  five  with  little  scrutiny,  and  go  roar- 
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ing  out.  Later  they  would  come  back  and  say  the  books  were  exactly  right.  Pa¬ 
tience  and  Nanny  knew  their  customers. 

This  remarkable  relationship  ended  in  2005,  when  Nanny  Decaneas  passed  away. 
Although  Patience  never  took  another  partner,  she  had  many  loyal  helpers,  in¬ 
cluding  Eileen  Schaubert,  Roberta  “Bobbie”  Harvest,  Casey  Stirling,  Faith  Rand, 
Cheryl  Sickels,  Jennifer  Potter,  Ann  Peacher,  and  James  Southcott. 

Sales  were  relatively  even  over  the  years,  but  “you  don’t  start  a  bookstore  to  send 
your  kids  to  college.”  She  doesn’t  blame  the  Internet  for  the  store’s  closing.  To 
keep  up,  she  feels  she  needed  more  outreach  and  a  substantial  investment  in 
technology,  perhaps  including  purchase  of  an  on-demand  printer.  She  looked  for 
about  a  year  for  someone  to  take  over  the  store. 

“Everyone  wants  to  run  a  bookstore,”  Patience  observed,  but  in  the  end  she  was 
unable  to  find  someone  with  the  passion  and  some  money  to  invest.  One  of  her 
youngest  customers  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  in  town  when  he  said,  “You 
can’t  leave.  Please  don’t  leave.”  The  store  closed  on  September  1,  2011. 

Thank  you  Patience  and  Nanny,  for  twenty  years  that  Dragon  Books  enriched  our 
town. 

By  Pamela  W.  Fox 


Sculptures  by  Raya  Bodnar- 
chuk  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
one  of  the  Dragon  Books  gal¬ 
lery  shows.  (Photo  by  Casey 
Stirling,  courtesy  of  Patience 
Sandrof) 
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Colonel  Francis  P.  Ripley  (1841  -  1939)  was  the  inspiration  for  this 
oil  painting  by  Gertrude  Fiske  of  an  aging  soldier  in  his  blue  Union 
uniform.  When  he  died  at  age  98,  Riipley  was  Weston  s  last  Civil  War 
veteran.  He  is  pictured  clutching  a  cane  with  a  gilded  head,  thought 
to  be  the  now  lost  Boston  Post  cane  that  was  once  passed  consecu¬ 
tively  to  the  town  s  oldest  inhabitant. 

During  his  service  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Ripley  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam  and  left  on  the  field  for 
dead.  He  spent  seven  months  in  an  improvised  hospital  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  his  future 
wife,  Laura  Ritner.  After  the  war,  Ripley  returned  to  Pennsylvania  to 
marry  Miss  Ritner.  In  1879  he  gave  up  his  job  in  Boston,  bought  a 
farm  on  Ripley  Lane,  and  “retired”  to  Weston.  As  an  old  man,  Frank 
Ripley  loved  to  receive  callers,  who  were  seated  by  the  antique  fire¬ 
place  and  regaled  with  Civil  War  stories.  (Collection  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Society) 
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Weston  Honors  its  Soldiers 


Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  surrendered  on 
April  9,  1865.  While  this  date  is 
considered  the  end  of  the  war, 
Confederate  troops  continued  to 
fight  in  other  locations  through 
June. 

On  August  22,  Weston  held  a  re¬ 
ception  for  returned  soldiers  and 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  the 
fallen.  Waltham  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  memorial  service 
was  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  commenced  about  1:30  p.m. 
with  music  furnished  by  Gilmore’s 
Brass  Band  of  Boston.  The  church 
was  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  “the  names  and  places  of  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  deceased  soldiers, 
trimmed  in  evergreen  and  black, 
surmounted  with  stars,  stripes,  and 
mottoes  [such  as]  “Peace  be 
within  thy  walls  and  prosperity” 
and  “Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.”  The  pulpit 
was  draped  with  the  American 
flag,  and  in  front  was  a  harp 
trimmed  with  flowers.  The  church 
was  crowded. 

Rev.  Mr.  Topliff,  minister  of  First  Baptist  Church,  opened  the  service  with  a 
prayer.  A  pamphlet  was  later  printed  describing  the  event  and  including  the  full 
text  of  the  address  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  minister  of  First  Parish  Church. 

At  the  close,  the  assembly  under  the  charge  of  Chief  Marshall  Alonzo  S.  Fiske 
formed  a  procession  consisting  of  returned  soldiers,  invited  guests,  and  citizens 
generally.  It  moved  to  the  Town  Hall  [the  old  Town  Hall  across  from  First  Parish 
Church]  escorted  by  Gilmore’s  Band.  Originally,  it  was  intended  that  refresh¬ 
ments  be  served  in  “Lamson’s  Grove,”  an  area  near  the  present  Town  Hall.  Ta- 
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bles  had  been  prepared  but  owing  to  rain  in  the  morning  they  were  moved  to  the 
Town  Hall,  which  was  draped  with  the  American  flag. 

After  a  “plentiful  repast”  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Weston,  the  President  of  the 
Day,  Edwin  Hobbs,  called  upon  R.F.  Fuller  to  read  a  poem.  The  printed  pamphlet 
includes  the  text  of  Fuller’s  lengthly  poem,  which  recounted  the  history  of  the 
war  and  the  experiences  of  Weston  soldiers,  in  iambic  pentameter. 


The  town  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Edwin  Hobbs,  Isaac  Cobum,  and 
Alonzo  S.  Fiske  to  consider  how  to  enlarge  the  Town  Hall  and  erect  a  memorial 
to  the  fallen  soldiers.  They  decided  on  a  marble  roll  of  honor.  S.S.  Woodcock  was 
paid  $30  for  the  design  of  the  memorial  plaque  and  Charles  E.  Hall  of  Boston 
was  paid  $525  for  making  it.  The  work  was  done  in  1866.  The  town  spent  a  total 
of  $4,120  on  this  project,  most  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Town  Hall.  A  complete 
list  of  expenses  is  included  in  the 
Town  Report  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  1867.  fESTON 


In  his  History  of  the  Town  of 
Weston,  Lamson  gives  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  $18,070  as  the  grand 
total  of  Weston’s  war  expenses, 
which,  he  notes  “must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  very  liberal  and 
patriotic  showing.”  In  addition, 
Weston  paid  $4,870  toward 
state  aid  for  the  years  1862  to 
1868. 


The  Twelve  who 
Died 

In  all,  the  number  of  men  fur¬ 
nished  by  Weston  between 
1861  and  1865  was  126. 
Twelve  names  are  engraved  on 
the  marble  roll  of  honor.  Of 
these,  eight  were  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle,  three  died  of  wounds,  and 
one  died  in  prison.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  other  Weston 
men  also  died  in  the  war  but 
are  not  listed  on  the  monument 
because  they  enlisted  from 
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tured  on  the  next  page.  (Collection  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Society) 
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other  towns.  For  example,  Ed¬ 
mund  Cutter’s  brother  Frederick 
enlisted  from  Newton  and  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg  in  1863. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  12  soldiers 
memorialized  on  the  plaque,  with 
brief  biographical  information 
largely  taken  from  Rev.  Sears’s 
address  at  the  reception  for  re¬ 
turned  soldiers. 

Ralph  A.  Jones  (35th  Regiment), 
descendent  of  one  of  Weston’s 
early  settlers,  killed  at  Antietam, 
Maryland,  at  age  18,  September 
17,  1862.  (additional  information 
in  the  Fall  2011  WHS  Bulletin) 

Frederick  A.  Hews  (35th  Regi¬ 
ment),  member  of  Weston’s 
prominent  family  of  Weston  pot¬ 
tery  makers;  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  age  22, 
January  5,  1863. 

Fuller  Morton  (43rd  Regiment),  a 
resident  of  Weston  for  two  years, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Kinston,  North  Carolina,  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Newbem,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  age  25,  January  6,1863. 

Edmund  L.  Cutter  (44th  Regi¬ 
ment),  one  of  the  nine-months 
men  and  member  of  one  of  Wes¬ 
ton’s  oldest  families.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  “I  don’t  want  to 
go  but  somebody  must  go,  and  I 
have  no  family  dependent  upon 
me — count  me  in  when  wanted.” 
(54)  He  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Newbem,  N.C.  at  age  31,  April 
25,  1863.  His  brother  Frederick 
enlisted  from  Newton  and  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg. 
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The  marble  Civil  War  memorial  was  origi¬ 
nally  located  in  the  1847  Town  Hall,  which 
was  demolished  after  the  present  Town  Hall 
was  constructed  in  1917.  The  memorial  was 
then  installed  in  the  reading  room  of  what  is 
now  the  Old  Library.  When  the  present  Town 
Hall  addition  was  constructed  about  2002,  it 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the  new 
entrance  lobby. 
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James  M.  Fairfield  (38th  Regiment),  a  resident  of  Weston  for  two  years,  fell  in 
an  assault  on  the  defenses  of  the  Mississippi  River  town  of  Fort  Hudson,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  at  age  44,  June  1,  1863. 

William  Henzy  (also  written  Henzye)  (35th  Regiment),  resident  of  Weston  for 
one  year,  killed  on  picket-duty  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  age  18,  November 
20,  1863. 

Lucius  A.  Hill  (22nd  Regiment),  not  a  resident  of  Weston  but  counted  toward  the 
Weston  quota,  killed  at  Laurel  Hill,  Virginia,  at  age  22,  May  10,  1864. 

John  Robinson  (24th  Regiment)  killed  at  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Virginia,  at  age  20, 
May  14,  1864.  According  to  Rev.  Sear’s  address,  Robinson  was  active  in 
organizing  the  drill  club  and  enlisted  early  in  the  war.  He  was  in  14  battles, 
among  them  the  battle  of  Newbem,  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  night 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  He  re-enlisted  in  January  1864  and  joined  the  Army  of 
the  James  under  General  Butler,  fought  with  it  in  their  way  up  the  river,  and  was 
killed  instantly  as  they  were  destroying  the  Petersburg  Railroad.  Drewry’s  Bluff 
was  key  to  river  defenses  protecting  the  Confederate  capital  of  Richmond. 

William  Carnes  (U.S.  Navy),  from  Swampscott,  died  at  Andersonville  Prison, 
Georgia,  at  age  21,  June  13,  1864. 

George  T.  Tucker,  (35th  Regiment),  one  of  two  or  three  brothers  in  the  service, 
killed  by  a  sharpshooter  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg,  Virginia,  at  age  22, 
July  4,  1864. 

William  H.  Carter  (26th  Regiment)  According  to  Rev.  Sears’s  address,  he  served 
out  his  time  and  came  home.  “But  I  cannot  stay  at  home  so  long  as  this  war  is 
unfinished.”  He  re-enlisted  and  was  plunged  into  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  He  fell  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  September  19,  1864,  mortally 
wounded,  at  age  24.  According  to  Sears,  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels  but  retaken 
by  his  comrades  and  placed  in  the  hospital  where  he  sent  his  last  message  to  his 
mother  “Tell  her  I  died  fighting  for  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Wm.  Cutter  Stimpson  Jr.  (35th  Regiment),  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  year,  rejoined  the  army  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  near  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Virginia,  at  age  29,  on  September  20,  1964, 
where  General  Grant  was  trying  to  extend  his  lines  and  capture  the  last  rail  line 
into  Petersburg,  Virginia.  He  left  a  family  back  in  Weston.  His  wife,  Harriet,  was 
the  daughter  of  Geo.  W.  Cutting  (Sr),  owner  of  G.W.  Cutting  &  Sons  general 
store.  Harriet  returned  to  live  with  her  family  in  their  house,  which  was  located 
where  the  Old  Library  is  today.  Their  two  children,  Clara  (bom  1861)  and  Char¬ 
les  (bom  1864),  grew  up  with  the  Jones  sisters,  who  had  lost  their  mother. 
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The  Soldiers’  National  Home  in  Weston 


The  Civil  War  left  thousands  of 
men  with  war-related  injuries 
and  amputations.  For  at  least  a 
decade,  from  the  early  1860s 
through  the  early  1870s,  some 
of  those  with  no  family  to  care 
for  them  found  a  home  at  the 
“Soldiers’  National  Home  on 
the  John  Quincy  Adams  Farm” 
in  Weston. 

The  J.Q.  Adams  farm  totaled 
some  four  hundred  acres  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  South 
Avenue  at  the  intersection  of 
Wellesley  Street.  In  the  18th 
century,  the  property  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Moses  Gill,  who  sold 
it  to  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  in 
1805.  When  Boylston  died  in 
1828,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his 
friend,  then  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  it  remained 
in  the  Adams  family  as  part  of  a 
trust  until  purchased  by  General 
Charles  Jackson  Paine  in  1882. 
It  is  now  the  site  of  the  Weston 
High  and  Middle  Schools. 

During  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  Adams  trust  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
then  serving  as  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land.  According  to  a  fundraising 
appeal  of  1864,  printed  below, 
the  farm  with  its  “dilapidated” 
but  “perfectly  comfortable” 
farmhouse,  was  leased  about 
1863  “at  a  low  rent”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  a  permanent 
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DON’T  FORGET  THIS  URGENT  REQUEST  I 

An  Appeal  to  the  Generous  for  Crippled  and  Invalid  Soldiers.  ■ 

SOLDIERS’  NATIONAL  HOME, 

0.V  THE  JOIIX  QC1SCY  ADAMS  FARM,  WESTOff,  MASS. 

Professor  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Gen.  Butler,  and  many  other  eminent 
men  are  contributors. 

This  place  has  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  Is  to  be  a  PERMANENT  HOME 
FOR  INVALID  SOLDIERS.  IL  was  formerly  the  old  Gov.  GUI  Farm,  subsequently 
the  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  place,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  President  John  Quincy 
Adams;  apd  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  MinistcrTo  Englaud.  now  holds  it  in  trust. 

An  association  of  gentlemen  have  leased  it  for  a  Ions:  number  or  years,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  no  Invalid  soldier  suffering.  Boston  and  Massachusetts  have  the  reputation 
of  doing  more  for  this  class  of  invalids  than  they  are  aware  of;  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  old  Bay  State  merchants  and  others  will  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  class  of 
mcnwbo:have  perilled  lifo,  health  and  limb  fora  continuance  of  our  Glorious  Union. 
Several  having  recruited  at  this  Home,  have  re-eDlisted,  and  are  now  back  In  the  Army. 
Lieut.  George  W.  Cnleff,  prisoner  of  war  in  Richmond  and  other  Southern  dungeons 
**  for  more  than  a  year,  is  authorized  to  collect. 

TO  ZADUES  JLX~D  OEXTLXMJSJf 7 
Do  call  immediately  and  help  us  prepare  fer  the  sick  and  wounded  coming  on  shortly. 

'V'  “T  HEADQUARTERS,  19  CHARLESTOWN  STREET. 

^  8AMTJEL  POOR,  JR.,  Vioe-Prwident. 


DISABLED  SOLDIERS’  NATIONAL  HOME. 

JOHN  QTJXKTCY  JVDAJVIS  FABM. 


A  CARD. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors,  would  thank  the  noble  and  generous 
patrons  of  the  John  Quincy  Adams  National  Form  Home  for  Invalid  Soldiers,  for  past 
favors.  No  one  any  longer  asks  if  this  Horae  is  needed.  It  is  the  only  Farm  Home  In 
the  United  States.  Every  merchant  says  it  is  just  what  is  needed  to  resuscitate  and  re¬ 
cruit  those  who  have  gone  out  to  protect  our  gold  anil  silver,  and  our  homes.  Gentle¬ 
men  of  every  shade  of  politics  are  becoming  interested.  This  is  no  experiment —  It  is  a 
success.  It  is  already  in  operation,  feeding  and  employing  all  who  go  there.  There  arc 
about  400  acres  of  land;  nud  if  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  movement  will  call  at 
19  Charlestown  Street,  upon  Samuel  Poor,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  they  will  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

We  beg  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  help  us  prepare  to  make  these  noble  and  brave 
men  comfortable  for  the  coming  winter. 

Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Calei'f  is  constantly  laboring  for  them.  While  be  was  a  prisoner 
N  IL®  hands  of  the  rebels  for  more  than  a  year,  his  mother  was  thrown  into  a  decline, 
lingered  along  until  the  16th  Inst.,  and  died.  It  (s  supposed  that  her  over-anxiety  hasten¬ 
ed  her  decease,  while  he  was  suffering  hunger  and  nakedness.  suffering  for  bread  many 
a  dav  for  thirteen  longm:nths  within  the  walls  of  Charleston  Jail  and  Libbv  Prison. 

True,  others  are  sufferers;  many  a  brave  woman  is  ebbing  out  her  life  blood  in 
prayer,  as  she  did,  for  only  sons  in  the  army.  Jinny  a  heart  has  been  made  sad,  many 
there  are  whose  cheeks  have  paled  as  tuey  went  out  to  meet  returning  regiments, 

■  welcomed  by  cheering  thousands,  and  were  answered,  “IIo  died  upon  the  fidd,”"  or  “  He 
died  a  prisoner.”  Let  those  of  us  who  remain  at  home,  do  all  tbo  good  vre  can  to  onr 
brave  returned  soldiers. 

Sergeant  Nicholas  Lawless,  minus  a  leg  nod  some  of  his  fingers  shot  off,  is  the 
gentlemanly  Superintendent.  The  Farm  is  ia  Weston,  three  miles  from  Auburndalo 
John  Meade,  Jr.,  at  the  latter  place,  will  direct  all  visitors  to  the  Home. 

SAMUEL  POOR,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  19  Cbarleatown  Street. 


The  above  notice  is  a  plea  for  funds  to  aid  crip¬ 
pled  and  invalid  soldiers  at  the  "Soldiers’  Na¬ 
tional  Home  ”  in  Weston.  A  photocopy  of  this  ap¬ 
peal  was  found  in  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
files  as  this  article  was  being  researched.  The 
little  known  soldiers’  home,  which  operated  in 
Weston  from  1863  to  about  1871,  is  described  in 
detail  on  page  23,  thanks  to  discovery  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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home  for  invalid  soldiers.  The  “benevolent  public”  was  asked  to  support  this  ef¬ 
fort  financially,  as  the  farm  did  not  produce  enough  food  for  the  “twenty  crip¬ 
ples”  then  residing  there,  including  “four  of  them  with  only  one  leg,  two  or  three 
with  one  arm,  one  shot  through  the  kidneys  and  all  used  up  in  one  way  or  another 
for  life.” 

The  Soldiers’  National  Home  was  administered  by  Samuel  Poor,  Jr.  of  Boston, 
who  is  described  in  fundraising  appeals  as  vice-president.  In  one  such  appeal, 
Poor  explains  the  organization’s  mission: 

An  association  of  gentlemen  have  leased  it  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and 
are  determined  to  see  no  invalid  soldier  suffering.  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
have  the  reputation  of  doing  more  for  this  class  of  invalids  than  they  are 
aware  of;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  old  Bay  State  merchants  and  others 
will  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  class  of  men  who  have  periled  life,  health 
and  limb  for  a  continuance  of  our  Glorious  Union. 

This  document  states  that  “Professor  H.W.  Longfellow,  Gen.  Butler,  and  many 
other  eminent  men  are  contributors.”  Another  appeal  states  that  “No  one  any 
longer  asks  if  this  Home  is  needed.  It  is  the  only  Farm  Home  in  the  United 
States.” 

Day  to  day  supervision  of  the  farm  was  the  responsibility  of  Sergeant  Nicholas 
Lawless,  who  himself  had  lost  a  leg  and  several  fingers  in  battle.  The  appeal 
printed  below  includes  fascinating  details  about  farm  operations,  the  farmhouse, 
food,  the  small  library,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Home,  and  even  the  fact  that 
donation  of  “a  few  bath  tubs  would  be  beneficial.” 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT 

THE  SOLDIER’S  HOME  ON  THE  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  FARM 

AT  WESTON. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Express  of  May  14,  1864] 


Now  of  all  other  times  since  the  war  began,  the  benevolent  public  must  open 
their  purses  for  the  crippled  soldiers.  All  of  forty  thousand  wounded  soldiers 
must  be  provided  for,  and  our  sympathies  must  be  put  into  practice.  The  pub¬ 
lic  hospitals  are  full,  and  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  are  doing 
their  duty.  But  the  poor  soldier  who  has  lost  his  leg  or  his  arm,  who  has  nei¬ 
ther  home  nor  money,  must  be  provided  for,  and  in  such  a  way  that  his  pride 
will  not  be  wounded.  Permanent  homes  should  be  provided  either  by  the 
State,  city  or  towns,  and  the  maimed  soldier  without  friends  or  family  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  a  home  for  life. 
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The  above  remarks  occurred  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Weston,  on  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Farm  on  Wednesday  last.  This 
Home  is  established  at  Weston,  about  two  miles  from  Aubumdale,  on  the  old 
Gov.  Gill  farm,  now  owned  by  Hon  Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  minister  to 
England,  and  leased  for  this  purpose,  at  a  low  rent.  The  house  is  old  and  di¬ 
lapidated,  having  been  built  in  1743 — but  is  perfectly  comfortable  and  water¬ 
tight,  and  has  recently  been  whitewashed  outside  and  inside.  There  is  no  bam 
or  sheds  connected,  and  a  good  and  generous  neighbor  (Deacon  Jones)  pro¬ 
vides  covering  for  a  cow  which  belongs  to  the  house;  and  he  also  boards  the 
horse.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  on  the  farm,  but  every  stick  cut  has  to  be  paid 
for — the  felling  of  the  trees  being  done  by  the  soldiers. 

There  are  now  upwards  of  twenty  cripples  at  this  House,  four  of  them  with 
only  one  leg,  two  or  three  with  one  arm,  one  shot  through  the  kidneys  and  all 
used  up  in  one  way  or  another  for  life.  One  poor  fellow  was  put  under  the  sod 
last  winter,  having  been  sent  from  a  place  in  this  city  all  broken  out  with  the 
small  pox  (sic).  They  all  appear  contented  and  happy,  seemingly  having 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  be  provided  for  in  fixture.  The  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Lawless,  with  one  leg,  and  his  wife  as  matron,  are  paid  $30  per 
month,  and  a  nice  tidy  house  they  make  of  it.  The  food  is  plain,  consisting  of 
flour  and  com  bread,  meat  at  dinner,  coffee  and  chocolate  for  breakfast,  and 
tea  for  supper.  For  the  sick,  little  niceties  of  jellies,  and  crackers  and  milk  are 
also  provided. 

The  farm  land  is  very  poor  and  run  out,  and  quantities  of  manure  is  needed  in 
order  to  produce  a  crop.  Yet  some  six  acres  will  be  put  under  cultivation  this 
spring,  and  it  is  calculated  that  hay  enough  can  be  cut  to  keep  one  horse  and 
cow  through  the  winter.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  will  also  be  raised.  They  have 
only  now  about  half-a-dozen  hens,  and  as  they  have  been  setting,  the  soldiers 
have  been  deprived  of  eggs  the  past  winter  and  spring.  A  new  flag  and  hal¬ 
yards  is  wanted,  as  the  sight  of  the  floating  stars  and  stripes  gives  zest  and 
comfort  to  the  poor  fellows.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  three  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  embankment  boiling  the  grease  condiments  for  a  barrel  of  soft 
soap.  They  have  but  one  pig. 

The  cots,  mattresses  and  quilt  coverings  are  comfortable,  only  more  are 
needed  for  the  additional  applications  daily  made.  Groceries  are  purchased  in 
Boston  and  Aubumdale,  and  great  economy  has  been  used  in  selections  of 
the  same.  Clothing  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  wanted,  as  we  perceived  the 
needle  was  daily  used  to  keep  up  a  neat  outside  appearance.  Water,  cool  and 
limpid,  is  in  profusion,  and  the  soldiers  need  no  urging  in  its  use,  although  a 
few  bath  tubs  would  be  beneficial. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  a  few  individuals  a  small  library  has  been  gath¬ 
ered,  the  books  of  which  are  well  thumbed.  Intense  interest  was  manifested 
to  get  hold  of  the  news  of  the  recent  battles,  and  the  countenances  of  all 
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beamed  with  delight  on  reading  the  recent  victories  by  Gen.  Grant.  Three 
cheers  were  heartily  given  upon  reading  of  the  gallant  victories  won  by  our 
soldiers. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  Home  has  been  considerable,  but  owing  to  the 
general  munificence  of  the  benevolent  through  the  indomitable  exertions  of 
Lieut.  Caleff,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Poor,  the  Vice-President,  the  Home  is  kept 
out  of  debt,  but  with  little  money  in  the  treasury.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
Home  is  about  $100  per  week,  which  includes  aid  to  soldiers  outside  who 
make  applications  and  are  really  needy. 

On  Sunday  public  services  are  held  in  what  was  once  the  parlor  and  receiving 
room  of  Gov.  Gill,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Famham,  of  Boston,  who  is  Chaplain  of 
the  institution.  Some  of  the  neighbors  attend  the  services,  and  there  is  need  of 
a  larger  room,  and  it  is  the  calculation  to  erect  a  large  tent  for  the  same  on  the 
green  in  front  of  the  house.  With  the  tent,  stools  and  settees  are  needed,  as 
there  is  not  half  chairs  enough  now  to  accommodate  those  who  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home.  Mr.  Famham  is  truly 
beloved,  although  many  of  the  soldiers  are  Catholics. 

Having  seen  the  operations  of  this  truly  benevolent  institution  we  can  in  all 
honesty  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public;  not  only  money, 
but  groceries,  clothing,  shoes,  hats  or  caps,  bedding  and  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  fish,  meat,  seeds,  tobacco,  crutches,  canes,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  are  actually  needed  and  would  be  thankfully  accepted.  The  Head 
Quarters  of  this  institution  is  at  No.  19  Charlestown  Street,  Boston. 

There  should  be  a  permanent  fund  raised  to  sustain  this  institution,  and  we 
understand  exertions  are  to  be  made  to  accomplish  it.  To  this  end  an  appeal 
will  be  shortly  made  to  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  (sic)  the  benevolent  are 
cautioned  against  contributing  to  any  but  authorized  agents. 

The  Soldiers’  Home  on  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Farm  at  Weston  has  been 
established  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  about  two  hundred  cripples  have 
been  relieved  and  gone  on  their  way  rejoicing,  making  room  for  others.  There 
has  been  about  $5000  received  and  expended  for  the  same.  Further  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  obtained  by  calling  at  the  Home  in  Weston  or  of  Mr.  Poor  at  No. 
19  Charlestown  street,  or  the  Treasurer,  Lieut.  Caleff,  37  Indiana  Place,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


References:  1)  Boston  Almanac  and  Boston  Directories,  1861  -  1871. 

2)  “An  appeal  to  the  benevolent:  the  Soldier’s  (sic)  Home  on  the  John  Quincy 
Adams  Farm  at  Weston  ,  Boston:  s.n.  1864,  1  sheet,  23  X  13  cm,  Notes  “From 
the  Saturday  Evening  Express  of  May  14th,  1864.  Located  at  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society 
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Civil  War  Letters  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Society 


George  Crosby  to  Alonzo  Fiske,  1864 

[Editor  s  note:  The  Weston  Historical  Society  would  like  to  thank  John  Saylor, 
Weston  High  School  Class  of  2011,  for  his  transcriptions  of  the  letters  of  George 
Crosby  and  Samuel  Patch.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  Alonzo  Fiske,  the  select¬ 
man  in  charge  of  recruiting  soldiers  to  meet  Weston  s  enlistment  quotas.] 


February  10,  1864,  Camp  at  Rappahannock  Station 
Friend  Fiske, 

I  write  to  you  these  few  lines  hoping  to  find  you  in  good  health  as  it  leaves 
me  at  present  [,]  thank  the  lord.  I  have  been  a  long  time  getting  here.  I  was  7 
days  coming  from  Boston  to  Alexandria  [Va.]  and  we  had  a  strong  guard 
withs  [sic]  us  just  the  same  as  if  we  were  conscripts.  When  we  got  to 
Alexandria  we  were  put  in  the  soldiers  rest.  It  is  a  large  building  built 
expressly  for  the  soldiers  that  are  travelling  backwards  &  forwards.  We  were 
there  about  2  weeks  and  then  we  were  sent  to  our  regiments.  We  have  been 
here  about  4  days.  We  have  very  comfortable  log  huts  to  live  in.  We  have 
plenty  to  eat.  We  have  a  drill  about  3  time  [sic]  a  week  and  we  have  a  very 
good  set  of  officers  and  a  good  captain.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
battery.  We  have  6  10-pound  guns  and  156  men  when  the  battery  has  its 
compliment.  Men  are  afraid  to  list  for  this  battery  because  it  has  the  name  of 
a  fighting  battery.  Where  we  are  camped  there  is  a  burying  ground  all  around 
us  where  a  lot  of  our  soldiers  buried  there  [sic].  There  was  a  great  battle 
fought  there.  We  expect  to  be  in  the  winter  quarters  until  about  March.  It  is 
not  so  cold  here  as  it  is  in  Boston.  Our  camp  is  within  30  yards  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.  I  am  in  very  good  health  and  spirits  and  I  hope  you  are 
the  same  [,]  thank  the  lord  for  it.  I  am  going  in  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
this  rebellion  put  down  before  next  fall.  I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to  do  it.  I 
think  my  battery  can  do  its  share.  Soane  is  getting  along  very  well.  He  is  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  place.  Give  my  best  respects  to  all  my  friends  in  town 
and  may  they  all  have  success  and  happiness.  I  have  no  more  to  say  at 
present.  From  your  most  obedient  servant 

George  Crosby 
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Ambrotype  of  William  H.  Carter,  who  died  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  Virginia,  September  19,  1864,  mortally  wounded,  at 
age  24.  (Collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society) 


April  3,  1864,  Camp  at  Rappahannock  Station 
Friend  Fiske, 

I  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  a  few  lines  hoping  to  find  you  in  good  health 
as  it  leaves  me  at  present —  thanks  be  to  the  almighty  for  his  goodness  [.]  we 
have  had  some  very  cold  weather  here  for  the  last  weeks  but  we  have  some 
very  good  log  huts  here  and  that  keeps  the  snow  and  rain  out  [.]  as  soon  as 
the  fine  weather  comes  on  we  will  commence  marching[.]  I  like  the  battery 
very  well[.]  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  drill  since  I  have  been  in  the 
battery[.]  sometimes  we  would  have  no  drill  for  a  week  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather[.]  our  Captain  is  a  fighting  man  so  he  intends  to  put  us  through  the 
mill  this  summerf.]  all  of  the  men  in  the  battery  are  good  fighting  men  and  I 
guess  the[y]  will  show  us  a  good  example  in  battle  [.]  I  guess  that  I  will  do 
my  share  of  the  fighting  this  summer. 
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I  came  out  here  with  the  intention  of  fighting  and  I  mean  to  go  through  with 
it  to  the  end  if  the  lord  will  only  spare  my  health  [.]  I  think  that  we  have  a 
good  commander  Gen.  Grant[.]  he  intends  to  put  down  this  rebellion  this 
coming  campagin  (sic)[.]  doane  is  getting  along  very  well  [.]  he  seems  to  like 
the  battery  as  well  as  all  the  rest  so  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  is  credited  to 
the  quota  of  Weston  or  to  the  quota  of  bostonf.]  I  don’t  know  as  I  have  any 
more  to  say  at  present  from  your  most  obedient  and  obliging  servant 

George  Crosby,  5th  Mass  Battery,  Washington  DC 


[Editor’s  note:  Crosby’s  next  letter,  dated  May  11,  1864,  describes  the  Battle  of 
Spotsylvaia  Court  House.  This  was  the  second  major  battle  in  General  Ulyssis  S. 
Grant’s  1864  campaign.  Following  the  bloody  but  inconclusive  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  Grant’s  army  moved  southeast,  attempting  to  lure  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  into  battle  under  more  favorable  conditions.  Elements  of  Lee  s  army  beat  the 
Union  army  to  the  critical  crossroads  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House  and  began 
entrenching.  Fighting  occurred  on  and  off  from  May  8  to  May  21.  In  the  end,  the 
battle  was  tactically  inconclusive,  but  with  almost  32,000  casualties  on  both 
sides,  it  was  the  costliest  battle  of  the  campaign.] 


May  11,  1864,  Near  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  45  miles  from  Richmond  Va. 

Friend  Fiske, 

I  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  a  few  lines  hoping  to  find  you  in  good 
health  as  it  leaves  me  at  present  [,]  thank  the  lord  for  his  3rd  of  May.  Now  on 
the  4th  day  it  has  been  hard  fighting.  We  have  lost  in  killed  &  wounded  about 
12,000  men  including  prisoners  we  have  taken  from  the  Rebels  about  7,000 
prisoners  during  the  battle.  It  is  a  horrid  sight  to  see  the  poor  fellows  that  are 
brought  off  from  the  battle  field  some  of  them  Blown  all  to  atoms  by  the 
balls  &  shells.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  battle  may  last  [.]  the 
rebels  say  that  Gen.  Lee  intends  to  fight  until  the  last  man  is  killed.  But  the 
[sic]  can  talk  as  they  like  for  they  have  a  hard  man  to  whip  that  is  Gen.  Grant. 
We  are  in  position  about  1,800  yards  from  the  Rebels.  They  have  got  the  best 
of  us  for  they  are  in  the  woods  and  we  are  in  the  plain.  We  have  been 
Shelling  them  since  yesterday.  My  Battery  lost  3  men  this  morning  by  the 
Bursting  of  shell  from  the  Rebels.  This  Battle  is  to  be  the  hardest  fought 
battle  of  the  age.  By  the  time  this  Battle  is  over  there  will  be  but  very  little 
left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  There  are  4  Army  Corps  fighting  [,]  about 
120,000  men.  The  Rebels  estimate  their  army  about  90,000  men.  The 
prisoners  that  we  have  taken  are  glad  that  they  have  been  taken.  The  Rebels 
are  very  strongly  fortified.  They  will  not  make  an  attack  in  Beginning  of  the 
day  [,]  but  they  will  wait  until  night  and  if  they  gain  a  victory  they  can  fortify 
at  night. 

I  dont  know  as  I  have  any  more  to  say  at  present! 

Yours  most  Obedient  Servant,  George  Crosby 
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May  17,  1864,  In  position  near  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Va. 

Friend  Fiske, 

I  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  a  few  lines  hoping  to  find  you  in  good 
health  as  it  leaves  me  at  present  [,]  thank  the  lord  for  his  goodness.  We  have 
had  A  Battle  since  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Today  is  the  only  day  that  we  have  had 
to  rest  since  the  Battle  commenced.  This  is  the  12th  day  of  the  Battle.  We 
drove  the  Rebels  on  Sunday  about  2  miles  and  captured  1  Battery  &  700 
prisoners.  We  are  expecting  the  Rebels  to  attack  us  tonight.  The  Rebel 
pickets  are  deserting  as  fast  as  they  put  out.  They  say  that  they  are  getting 
short  of  provisions.  We  have  the  principal  part  of  their  supplies  off.  They 
cannot  hold  out  very  long  for  they  have  a  large  army  to  fight.  I  dont  know  as 
I  have  any  more  to  say  at  present.  From  your  most  Obedient  Servant 

George  Crosby 

5th  Mass.  Battery,  Washington  D.C. 


Carte  de  visites  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Cards  with  photographs  of  prominent  persons  became  very 
popular  during  this  period  and  were  traded  among  friends.  (Collection 
Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Samuel  Patch  to  Alonzo  Fiske,  1864-65 


Samuel  Patch,  a  married  25-year-old  carpenter,  enlisted  in  1862  as  a  three-years 
man  in  Weston  s  first  quota  of  1 7.  Patch  was  rapidly  promoted  from  Private  to 
non-commissioned  officer,  2nd  Sergeant,  Color  Sergeant,  First  Lieutenant  and 
finally  Captain. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1864,  Patch  was  involved  in  a  series  of  battles 
around  Petersburg,  Virginia,  popularly  known  as  the  Siege  of  Petersburg.  In  this 
case,  rather  than  a  classic  siege  of  a  single  city,  the  campaign  involved  nine 
months  of  trench  warfare  in  which  Union  forces  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  assaulted  Petersburg  unsuccessfully  and  then  constructed  trench  lines 
that  eventually  extended  over  30  miles  from  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Richmond  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  outskirts  of  Petersburg.  Petersburg  was  crucial  to  the 
supply  of  Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee  s  army.  Numerous  raids  were  con¬ 
ducted  and  battles  fought  in  attempts  to  cut  off  the  railroad  supply  lines  through 
Petersburg  to  Richmond.  Many  of  these  raids  resulted  in  the  lengthening  of 
trench  lines,  overloading  dwindling  Confederate  resources.  Lee  finally  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  pressure  and  abandoned  both  cities  in  April  1865,  leading  to 
his  retreat  and  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  The  Siege  of  Petersburg 
foreshadowed  the  trench  warfare  that  was  common  in  World  War  I,  earning  it  a 
prominent  position  in  military  history. 

In  the  letter  below,  Samuel  Patch  talks  about  the  capture  of  Weldon  Railroad. 
This  battle  was  fought  from  August  18  -  24,  1864,  as  part  of  General  Grant’s 
fourth  offensive  during  the  Petersburg  campaign.  The  Union  victory  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  one  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  s  most  important  supply  lines. 


Bleaks  Station,  Va  Aug  30th  1864 
Mr.  Fiske, 

Sir.  Once  more  I  will  improve  the  opertunity  (sic)  of  writing  a  few  lines  to 
you,  although  I  do  not  expect  I  can  tell  you  much  news  as  you  have 
undoubtedly  seen  better  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  transactions  here  than  I 
am  able  to  give.  Since  I  returned  to  the  Regiment  we  have  had  plenty  to  do, 
for  some  time  the  Regiment  was  detached  from  the  Brigade  as  engeneers 
(sic)  for  the  Division  but  is  now  releived  (sic)  from  that  duty  and  we  are  with 
the  Brigade  again. 

I  suppose  you  have  learned  before  this  time  that  Henry  Tucker  is  missing;  he 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  battle  of  the  19th.  The  last  time  any  one  in  the 
company  saw  him  was  about  half  an  hour  before  our  Division  was  engaged. 
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1864  letter  from  Samuel  Patch 
to  Alonzo  Fiske,  written  from 
the  front  lines.  Note  the  neat 
handwriting  despite  wartime 
conditions.  (Collection  Weston 
Historical  Society) 


When  the  Regt.  passed  into 
the  wood,  Henry  must  have 
been  behind  and  as  we  took 
a  different  direction  I  think 
he  must  of  mistaken  his  way 
and  got  into  the  rebel  lines 
before  he  was  aware  of  it.  A 
large  portion  of  the  enemys 
(sic)  forces  that  were  in  that 
vicinity  came  around  in  our 
rear  and  picked  up  quite  a 
number  of  stragglers  from 
our  Corps. 

Henry  has  the  advantage  of 
us  I  think  for  he  has 
probably  got  into  Richmond 
and  that  is  what  we  can’t  do 
very  easy  [,]  at  least  the 
prospect  is  slim  at  present. 


We  have  done  one  good  thing,  that  is  in  capturing  the  Weldon  Rail  Road.  We 
have  got  that  sure  and  the  rebs  can’t  get  it  back  again  although  they  have 
made  two  or  three  desperate  attempts  to  recapture  the  road  and  drive  us  from 
our  position. 


The  last  time  we  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  was  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
the  fight  was  not  a  long  one  but  it  was  a  hard  one  for  the  Johneys,  they  paid 
deer  (sic)  for  their  trouble  and  accomplished  nothing.  I  went  over  the  field  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  what  work  our 
artillery  made  among  them,  the  ground  was  completely  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  We  took  quite  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  for  once  met 
with  but  small  loss  on  our  side.  This  has  been  a  very  long  and  hard  campaign. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  when  it  will  end,  and  for  my  part  I  hope  it  will  not  end  untill 
(sic)  we  accomplish  the  object  for  which  we  have  fought  so  long  and  hard  to 
gain. 
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I  suppose  that  there  will  be  some  exciting  times  this  fall  as  both  the  draft  and 
election  are  to  take  place.  I  understand  that  you  have  succeded  (sic)  in  getting 
men  so  there  will  be  no  draft  in  Weston.  I  think  Weston  has  been  very 
fortunate  during  the  whole  war.  I  guess  that  the  selectmen  have  been  pretty 
active  in  performing  their  part  of  the  work. 

Everything  is  very  quiet  along  the  lines  now  and  has  been  for  several  days 
with  the  exception  of  the  regular  morning  and  evening  canonadeing(sic)  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  We  are  strengthening  our  lines  every  day,  building  Forts 
and  Breastworks  at  all  points,  and  by  apperences  (sic)  I  think  it  is  intended 
that  these  lines  should  be  held  at  all  hazzards  (sic). 

I  have  heard  it  reported  several  times  that  Gen  Burnsides  was  to  have  another 
command,  if  that  is  so  I  think  we  shall  stand  a  good  chance  to  have  this 
department,  for  wherever  he  goes  I  think  he  will  take  the  old  9th  Corps  with 
him.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  cannot  get  into  a  much  worse  place  than  we 
have  had  since  this  campaign  commenced. 

We  are  having  very  pleasant  weather  here  now  and  are  enjoying  ourselves  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Our  work  is  not 
as  hard  just  now  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  I  miss  Henry  very  much 
for  we  were  together  most  of  our  leisure  time.  Henry  was  a  good  soldier  and 
never  failed  to  do  his  duty,  he  did  not  ask  any  man  to  take  his  place  nor  do 
his  work. 

Daniel  Williams  and  Charles  are  both  here  now.  They  are  engaged  in  the 
sutler  business  [an  army  camp  follower  who  supplies  provisions  to  soldiers] 
and  I  guess  are  doing  pretty  well.  It  is  very  plesant  (sic)  to  have  our  old 
schoolmates  so  near,  and  I  enjoy  it  much.  I  pass  a  good  portion  of  my  leisure 
time  with  the  boys  and  it  makes  it  appear  not  like  home  but  next  to  it.  Well  as 
it  is  almost  dark  I  will  close  for  the  night  and  finish  some  other  time. 

Thursday  September  1st,  64  [SAME  LETTER] 

I  will  try  now  and  finish  my  letter  as  I  have  a  little  leasure  (sic)  time. 
Everything  remains  quiet  in  front  of  our  corps  and  yesterday  we  advanced 
our  outer  picket  line  about  one  hundred  yards  without  any  opersition  (sic). 
Scouts  have  been  out  near  a  mile  in  front  of  us  and  found  the  rebel  pickets 
posted  on  the  Railroad.  Our  line  is  as  far  advanced  at  this  point  as  they  intend 
to  have  it  at  present,  unless  there  is  a  move  made  at  some  other  place.  We 
have  to  turn  out  at  daybreak  every  morning  now  and  man  the  works,  as  they 
some  (sic)  expect  an  attack  here,  but  I  pity  the  grey  back  that  ever  attempts  to 
cross  the  field  in  front  of  our  works,  for  it  would  be  sure  death  to  him. 

When  you  see  Father  tell  him  I  am  well  and  shall  write  to  him  again  soon.  I 
think  I  have  made  out  a  pretty  long  letter  this  time,  although  it  is  not  a  very 
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interesting  one,  perhaps  the  next  may  be  better.  Hopeing  (sic)  this  may  find 
you  enjoying  the  blessing  of  health  I  remain  yours, 

Sergt  Sam 


In  1864,  the  Town  of  Weston  sent  Patch  an  entire  set  of  officer’s  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  a  sword,  sash,  and  belt,  as  an  expression  of  their  favor.  The  delivery  of 
this  gift,  and  Patch  s  appreciative  response,  are  printed  below. 


Letter  from  C.H.  Williams  to  Alonzo  Fiske,  Oct  24,  1864,  from  near  Poplar  Grove 
Church 

Dear  Sir 

After  receiving  your  favor,  I  sent  to  Washington  and  have  delivered  to  L. 
Patch  the  Package  containing  Sword  Belt  &c  It  would  have  thrice  paid  you, 
could  you  have  seen  his  countenance  light  up  with  job  to  know  his  friends  at 
home  remembered  him  so  kindly.  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  smart  officer 
beloved  by  all  in  the  regiment.  .  .  [C.H.  Williams] 


Camp  35th  Mass  Vol  Infty 
Before  Petersburg  VA  Dec  29th/64 

Gentlemen, 

I  hasten  to  improve  this  opportunity  and  acknolage  (sic)  the  reciet  (sic)  of  the 
valuable  present,  which  you  have  presented  me.  It  was  indeed  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  and  I  know  not  in  what  way  to  reply.  In  fact  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  find  words  by  which  to  express  my  feelings. 

I  can  only  say  that  you  who  have  presented  me  with  this  substancial  (sic) 
mark  of  your  regard  have  my  most  earnest  and  sincere  thanks.  .  .  . 

Gentlemen,  the  sword  which  you  have  presented  me  I  prize  above  all,  and  if 
it  should  be  my  fortune  to  return  to  my  home  and  friends,  it  shall  ever  be  pre¬ 
served  in  remembrance  of  those  who  so  kindly  gave  it.  Let  me  assure  you  my 
friends,  that  sword  shall  never  be  sheathed  with  dishonor:  but  whenever 
drawn  while  acting  in  the  defense  of  our  country’s  rights,  it  shall  remind  me 
of  my  home,  and  its  loved  associates,  and  give  me  new  courage  and  strength 
to  more  faithfully  perform  the  duties  before  me..  .  . 

Written  to  the  citizens  of  Weston  by  Samuel  Patch,  first  lieutenant  Co  C,  35th 
Mass  Vol 
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View  of  the 
trenches  at  Fort 
Sedgwick,  also 
known  as  Fort 
Hell  because  of 
the  constant 
gunfire  from 
rebel  lines. 


The  growing  Union  siege  lines  were  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  forts  con¬ 
structed  along  them.  By  the  spring  of  1865,  Federal  engineers  had  built  31  forts 
at  Petersburg.  Radiating  from  the  forts,  in  a  seemingly  aimless  pattern,  were  the 
breastworks.  Samuel  Patch  wrote  from  Fort  Sedgwick,  which  was  notable  be¬ 
cause  its  close  proximity  to  Confederate  batteries  made  it  a  prominent  target.  It 
became  known  as  Fort  Hell  because  it  was  subjected  to  constant  shelling. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  witnessing  a  heavy  artillery  duel,  as  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  lay  opposite  to  each  other.  Patch  s  letter  tells  of  Union  and  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  exchanging  papers  or  trading  between  the  lines  during  the  day,  out  of  sight 
of  their  officers.  Shelling  would  begin  again  at  nightfall. 


Fort  Sedgwick  Va  March  2 1  1 865 

Mr.  Fiske, 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  I  believe  I  promised  to  write 
and  let  you  know  how  we  were  getting  along  and  how  we  were  situated.  We 
are  now  in  Fort  Sedgwick,  generally  called  Fort  Hell  and  I  think  it  comes 
about  as  near  that  as  anything  on  earth  could  for  if  the  other  place  is  any  ho- 
ter  (sic)  than  it  was  here  for  about  two  hours  this  afternoon,  I  for  one  don’t 
care  about  going  there.  I  believe  I  never  saw  mortar  shells  piled  into  one 
place  any  faster  than  the  rebs  put  them  into  this  Fort  this  afternoon. 
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We  have  been  in  the  Fort  about  a  fortnight,  there  is  one  mor  (sic)  regiment 
besides  ours  here.  Our  principle  duty  now  is  picket  duty,  and  guard  duty  in 
the  Fort.  The  whole  garrison  consists  of  two  Regiments  and  two  Batterys 
only.  The  position  of  the  picket  line  that  we  occupy  is  not  over  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  Fort  and  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  picket  line  of  the 
enemy  in  our  front  is  not  over  seventy-five  yards  from  our  line.  So  near  that 
the  men  can  talk  with  each  other  easy.  They  very  often  meet  between  the 
lines  and  exchange  papers  or  trade  for  tobacco  and  other  things.  There  is  no 
picket  fireing  (sic)  here  in  the  daytime  but  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dark 
they  commence  to  pelt  away  at  each  other,  and  keep  it  up  until  day  light,  then 
the  first  thing  you  would  see  would  be  our  boys  and  the  rebs  trying  to  get  a 
chance  to  exchange  papers  or  trade  without  the  officers  seeing  it.  The  rebel 
officers  will  not  allow  the  men  to  have  any  talk  together  if  they  can  prevent  it 
but  they  can’t  see  all  that  is  going  on.  We  very  often  have  circulars  given  to 
us  when  on  picket,  to  send  into  the  rebel  line  in  any  way  that  we  can,  the  last 
time  I  was  out  I  sent  several  into  their  lines,  and  as  I  have  some  now  I  will 
enclose  a  copy  although  I  presume  you  have  seen  the  same  order  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.  I  wish  you  could  of  come  out  to  the  army  this  winter  for  a  visit — I  think 
you  would  have  been  well  paid  for  your  trouble,  for  there  is  no  place  where  a 
man  can  form  so  correct  an  idea  of  what  war  is  as  before  Petersburg.  You 
would  be  supprised  (sic)  to  view  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  around  here. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hard  fighting  will  be  altogether  in  this  section  in  the 
coming  campaign,  in  fact,  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  undertake  to  carry  the  works 
in  our  front;  neither  can  the  enemy  brake  (sic)  our  line,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  slaughter  to  undertake  anything  of  the  kind.  Don’t  you  think  that  things 
begin  to  look  a  little  more  favourable  (sic)  for  a  close  of  the  war?  I  do  think 
that  the  thing  will  play  out  in  less  than  one  year  more,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  this  summer  would  wind  up  the  fighting  part  of  it.  They  might  just  as 
well  cave  in  first  as  last  for  they  have  got  to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later. 
Hopeing  (sic)  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  am  very  Respectfully,  S.  Patch 


If  you  are  interested  in  further  reading  about  the  Civil  War  ex¬ 
periences  of  soldiers,  in  this  case  from  Sudbury,  serving  in  the 
35th  Massachusetts  and  other  regiments,  check  out  From  Your 
Loving  Son  ”  Civil  War  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  Private 
George  F.  Moore  and  His  Family,  by  Mary  Ellen  Hoover,  Elin 
Williams  Neiterman,  and  E.  Dianne  James,  available  from  the 
Sudbury  Historical  Society,  www.sudburvOl  776. 
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With  Grateful  Thanks 


To  Anna  Melone  for  her  donation  of  a  milk  bottle  from  the  Blood  Dairy.  Gil¬ 
bert  Blood  and  his  wife,  Ella,  lived  in  the  Melone  Homestead  (now  27  Crescent 
Street)  from  1885  to  the  early  2010s.  The  dairy  operation  peaked  in  1902  with  23 
cows. 

To  Frances  “ Fran  ”  Howell  for  her  donation  of  her  Girl  Scout  uniform  (in¬ 
cluding  scarf,  belt,  and  badges)  and  a  1949  photograph  of  her  wearing  it. 

To  Mimi  Hastings  for  her  donation  of  multiple  copies  of  a  black  and  white 
panorama  photograph  of  the  houses  at  131  and  133  Wellesley  Street  and  bam  at 
135  Wellesley  Street;  also  a  large  photograph  of  Tom  Parks  on  a  horse-drawn 
sleigh.  For  much  of  the  19th  century,  #131  was  owned  by  the  Hastings  family. 

To  the  Fiske-Saylor  family  for  their  donation  of  a  tool  sharpening  stand  and 
grinding  wheel  probably  used  at  the  mill  once  located  behind  their  house  at  39 
Crescent  Street. 


Be  sure  to  check  out  our  website 
www.westonhistorv.org 
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Above:  Marion  Blanchard  Farnsworth  (left)  and 
Helen  Stanley  Johnson,  affectionately  known  as 
"the  Aunts,”  May  30,  1942.  (Courtesy  Sally 
Farnsworth  Blackett) 


The  Aunts  of  Exmoor  Farm 
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1921  photos 
of  Marion 
Farnsworth 
(left)  and 
Helen 
Johnson 
(right)  in 
Exmoor, 
England. 
(Courtesy 
Sally 
Farnsworth 
Blackett) 


Introduction 


Only  a  few  people  in  town  still  remember  two  intrepid  women  who  lived  the 
most  amazing  lives  on  their  farm  at  751  Boston  Post  Road. 

Gentlewomen  farmers,  business  women,  social  workers,  world  travelers,  foster 
parents,  animal  lovers,  and  philanthropists,  Marion  Farnsworth  and  Helen  John¬ 
son  left  a  large  legacy  of  generosity  and  service  in  Weston  and  in  greater  Boston. 
For  over  three  decades,  they  occupied  an  enchanting  enclave  they  called  Exmoor 
Farm  where  they  became  known  as  “the  Aunts,”  two  single  ladies  who  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  shelter,  nurture,  and  educate  over  a  dozen  children  during 
their  time  there  from  1922  to  1954. 

Being  determined,  creative  women  of  means,  with  a  large  staff  to  help  implement 
their  ideas  and  plans,  the  Aunts  were  also  able  to  continue  their  social  service 
work  in  Boston,  start  a  successful  egg  business,  become  almost  entirely  self- 
sufficient  in  growing  food  on  their  own  land,  and  build  and  rebuild  numerous 
dwellings,  occupied  by  happy  staff  and  tenants  who  never  wanted  to  leave.  Be¬ 
tween  1955  and  1958,  Marion  Farnsworth  donated  a  total  of  41.6  acres  of  Ex¬ 
moor  Farm  to  the  Town  of  Weston  for  all  to  enjoy.  Hers  was  one  of  the  first  two 
donations  to  the  Town  Forest,  created  in  1955.  The  Farnsworth  land  provided  the 
nucleus  for  what  is  now  known  as  Jericho  Forest. 
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How  the  Aunts  Came  to  Weston 


In  1922,  after  a  six  month  tour  of  Europe,  two  adventurous  young  women  came 
to  rural  Weston  and  got  themselves  a  farm.  Having  journeyed  through  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Gibraltar, 
they  were  ready  to  settle  down.  (1) 

Helen  Stanley  Johnson,  a  1907  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  was  originally  from  Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  She  had  been 
at  Verdun  with  the  Red  Cross  American  Field  Service  and  had  seen  the  horrors  of 
World  War  I.  Upon  her  return,  she  traveled  to  Cuba  where  her  father,  Richard  H. 
Johnson,  was  living  with  his  young  second  wife  and  children,  before  coming  to 
Boston.  (2) 

After  graduating  from  Radcliffe  in  1912,  Marion  Blanchard  Farnsworth  spent 
five  years  volunteering  part-time  in  the  outpatient  department  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital  and  living  with  her  widowed  father  at  their  Cambridge 
home.  In  1917,  she  joined  the  American  Red  Cross,  Boston  Metropolitan  Chap¬ 
ter,  as  District  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Service  Department.  She  soon  met  Dr. 
Douglas  Thom,  who  was  starting  a  clinic  for  children  called  the  Habit  Clinic  at 
the  South  End  Settlement  House,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  work  that  she 
became  a  life-long  supporter.  (3) 

Following  the  remarriage  of  her  father,  Marion  got  her  own  apartment  at  3  Con¬ 
cord  Avenue  overlooking  the  Cambridge  Common.  Her  father,  Charles  H.  Farn¬ 
sworth,  founder  and  president  of  First  National  Stores,  did  not  want  his  only 
child  living  alone.  So  Jenny  Kroll,  who  also  worked  at  the  Red  Cross,  became 
her  companion.  (4) 

Marion  met  Helen  in  Boston  in  1920  while  working  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  two 
young,  well-educated  women  had  both  lost  their  mothers,  and  each  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  remarried.  Both  were  deeply  involved  in  social  work  and  interested  in 
social  change. 

In  1921,  Marion  and  Helen  quit  their  jobs  to  travel  to  Europe  together.  They 
spent  several  months  in  Exmoor,  England,  exploring  the  countryside  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  were  especially  fond  of  the  Exmoor  ponies,  a  small  but  rugged  native 
breed.  Finally  Charles  Farnsworth  inquired  when  his  daughter  and  her  friend 
were  coming  home.  Marion  replied  “We’ll  come  home  when  you  buy  us  a  farm!” 
(5)  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  quick  to  oblige. 

On  May  5,  1922  Marion  became  the  new  owner  of  the  old  Harrington  Farm  (also 
spelled  Herrington)  on  what  was  then  called  Central  Avenue.  It  consisted  of  a 
historic  house,  bam,  outbuildings,  and  48  acres  of  land  with  meadows,  pine  for¬ 
est,  and  an  apple  orchard.  The  plan  was  to  raise  chickens  and  horses  and  to  start 
an  egg  business.  (6) 
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Because  the  young  women  had  loved  Exmoor  in  Devonshire  so  much,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  call  their  new  home  Exmoor  Farm.  They  arranged  to  ship  the  two  horses 
they  had  been  riding  in  England.  These  were  believed  to  be  the  first  Exmoor  po¬ 
nies  to  arrive  in  America.  In  addition,  Marion  asked  the  groom,  a  widower  named 
Walter  Hurd,  if  he  and  his  four-year-old  daughter,  May,  would  follow  Starlight 
and  her  mate  Ginger  Nut  to  Weston.  (7) 

Hurd  agreed,  becoming  the  first  superintendent  of  Exmoor  Farm.  In  addition  to 
caring  for  the  animals,  which  also  included  cows,  pigs,  and  numerous  dogs,  he 
also  supervised  the  running  of  the  farm. 

Jenny  Kroll  recalls  the  delight  with  which  little  May  Hurd  was  received  at  Ex¬ 
moor.  She  was  “a  darling  little  curly  haired  person,  knowing  a  lot  about  horses 
already,  she  lived  in  the  big  house  with  Marion  and  Helen.”  (8)  May  Hurd  was 
the  first  of  many  children  that  Marion  and  Helen  took  in  and  cared  for  at  Exmoor. 

Many  Young  Women  and  One  Young  Man 

Soon  there  were  two  more,  Jean  Melville  and  Thelma  K.  Stevens.  Jean,  the 
daughter  of  Howard  A.  Melville,  a  professor  from  Montreal,  lost  her  father  in 
1926,  when  she  was  just  10  years  old.  Her  mother,  a  New  York  City  ballerina, 
needed  to  keep  working  and  could  not  take  care  of  Jean  herself,  so  consented  to 
her  daughter  moving  in  with  Marion  and  Helen.  Jean  had  been  staying  with 
Helen’s  relatives  in  Florida  when  the  Aunts  met  her  there  on  one  of  their  trips 
south.  She  became  such  an  outstanding  equestrian  that  she  competed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  (9) 

Thelma  Stevens  came  to  stay  at  Exmoor  in  1928  at  age  10.  Marion’s  late  mother, 
Henrietta  Blanchard  Farnsworth,  was  from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  Marion,  who 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  her  own,  was  close  to  her  many  Stevens  cousins  on 
her  mother’s  side.  After  Marion  and  Helen  acquired  Exmoor  Farm,  the  cousins 
from  Vermont  and  their  children  often  came  to  visit.  On  one  such  visit,  it  was 
decided  that  Thelma  would  come  to  stay  with  the  Aunts  and  be  company  for 
Jean.  Thelma’s  younger  sister  Martha  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Both  sisters  became 
accomplished  horsewomen.  (10)  Years  later,  Martha  wrote  to  Marion  and  Helen: 

Do  you  remember  us,  two  country  girls,  ages  10  and  8,  who  came  to  Boston 
with  their  Daddy,  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  to  see  Cousin  Marion  and  her 
family?  .  .  .  And  Daddy  went  home,  leaving  us,  for  a  few  days,  which  .  .  . 
grew  to  be  two  weeks.  And  I  was  homesick,  and  all  the  maids  and  men  were 
so  good  to  us.  “Mac”  helping  by  getting  us  all  excited  about  a  “Big  Blue 
Hen”  .  .  .  And  the  farmer’s  children  took  us  up  in  the  loft  of  the  cow  bam  to 
show  their  playhouse,  all  wired  for  flashlight  bulbs  and  dry  cells.  The  furni¬ 
ture,  which  we  admired  so  much,  made  from  orange  boxes  .  .  .  And  Starlight 
and  Ginger  Nut,  and  Walter’s  “equitation  lessons”  and  his  patient  suggestion 
that  for  a  smooth  ride  at  a  trot,  one  must  “pust”  (post).  (11) 
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Thelma  (left)  and  Martha  Stevens  were  accomplished  horsewomen. 
(Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett). 


The  next  young  woman  to  move  in  was  Elizabeth  Dean  Francis,  known  as  “Lee.” 
Lee  was  the  daughter  of  New  York  attorney  George  Blinn  Francis,  a  former  Con¬ 
gressman.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Lee’s  mother,  her  father  remarried  and 
had  more  children.  Lee  was  not  happy  living  with  with  her  new  stepmother.  Her 
late  mother  was  one  of  Marion’s  best  friends  at  Radcliffe,  and  Lee’s  visits  to  the 
Aunts  continued  after  her  mother’s  death.  In  1932,  at  age  14,  Lee  joined  their 
growing  family  and,  like  the  other  children,  thrived  there.  (12) 

The  children  called  Marion  “Embie”  (for  her  initials  M.  B.)  and  Helen  “Honey” 
or  “Yonnie,”  apparent  references  to  her  sweet  nature  and  her  last  name,  Johnson. 

Helen’s  niece  Anna  Jane  DeCanizares,  known  as  “Nancy,”  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Exmoor  with  her  mother  Jane,  Helen’s  older  sister,  who  still  lived  in 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  In  1932  Nancy  decided  to  move  in  with  her  Aunt  Helen 
and  “Aunt  Marion.”  (13)  Also  in  1932  Corita  Arche,  “Tiqui”  came  to  Weston  to 
attend  Regis  College.  She  was  the  niece  of  Helen’s  stepmother  and  had  met  the 
Aunts  on  their  trips  to  Cuba.  Soon  Corita,  who  often  visited  Exmoor,  asked  for 
permission  to  move  in.  (14) 

The  next  year,  this  house  full  of  beautiful  young  women  was  joined  by  Albert 
Barker  Hunt,  a  young  man  from  California  who  had  attended  Harvard  Business 
School  and  was  coming  back  East  for  a  job  that  Marion  had  arranged  for  him. 
Known  as  the  first  man  at  Exmoor,  A1  Hunt  recalled  the  experience  of  joining  the 
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Al  Hunt,  “the  first  man  at 
Exmoor”  was  such  a  favorite 
of  the  Aunts  that  they  built 
him  a  house,  now  725  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road.  (Courtesy 
Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 


family  in  an  account  he 
wrote  at  Christmas  1941 
for  the  “Exmoor  Chroni¬ 
cle,”  which  the  extended 
clan  had  decided  to  put 
together  as  a  present  for  the 
Aunts: 


October  10,  1933.  I  just  talked  with  a  Miss  Farnsworth  about  a  possible  job 
in  Boston  .  .  .  Well,  I  had  nothing  on  Miss  F.,  she  stuttered  worse  than  I,  and 
so  I’m  not  much  wiser  about  the  prospects.  I  gather  some  company  which 
makes  gadgets  needs  new  blood.  Boy,  that  lady  can  talk  .  .  . 

November  15,  1933.  For  better  or  worse,  here  I  am  back  in  Boston;  called  on 
Miss  Farnsworth  today.  .  .  .  Drove  way  out  to  a  town  named  Weston  in  Harry 
Beach’s  open  car.  God  it  was  cold.  I  met  Miss  Farnsworth,  a  Miss  Johnson,  a 
bunch  of  young  girls;  it  didn’t  matter  much  for  they  seemed  awfully  giggly 
and  anyway  a  carload  of  young  college  men  arrived  -  all  looked  alike  -  only 
name  I  got  was  Kellogg.  Misses  F.  and  J.  seemed  exceptionally  nice.  I  sure 
watched  my  language  and  said  the  right  things.  Damned  near  upset  a  cup  of 
tea  on  my  best  suit. 

December  25,  1933  .  .  .  Christmas  in  a  mad  house.  I’m  now  Al.  Miss  F  is 
Aunt  Marion,  Miss  J  is  Aunt  Helen.  Then  there’s  Corita,  Thelma,  Nancy 
Jane,  Elizabeth  Francis,  and  Jean.  They  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  me,  nor 
I  them.  I’m  spending  the  holiday  at  Exmoor  Farm  in  Weston,  they  sure  know 
how  to  make  you  feel  at  home.  ...  (15) 

Al  Hunt  got  the  job  Marion  found  for  him  at  Rivett  Lathe  and  Grinder  and  even¬ 
tually  became  president  of  the  company.  The  Aunts  were  so  fond  of  him  that  they 
built  a  house  for  him  next  door  at  725  Boston  Post  Road. 


Margaret  Crofton- Atkins,  a  girlfriend  of  Al’s  from  Santa  Barbara,  became  part  of 
Exmoor  by  chasing  him  across  the  country.  (16)  She  got  married  there  a  few 
years  later,  but  not  to  Al. 
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The  Animals  of  Exmoor 


Animals  were  a  huge  part  of  life  at  Exmoor  Farm,  especially  horses  and  dogs. 
Most  of  the  time,  there  were  about  eight  of  each.  (17)  In  addition  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  farm  animals  in  pens  and  bams  all  over  the  property. 

Marion,  Helen,  and  the  girls  enjoyed  daily  horseback  and  carriage  rides  along  the 
many  trails  that  ran  from  their  back  door  through  the  meadows  and  pine  woods. 
Fox  hunting  with  the  hounds  at  the  many  nearby  hunt  clubs  was  another  favorite 
form  of  recreation.  (18)  The  dogs  had  their  own  “super  doghouse.”  A  friend  and 
tenant  of  the  Aunts  gave  this  first-hand  account: 

They  had  all  kinds,  Great  Danes  down  to  tiny  little  terriers  and  they  had  one 
little  dog  that  they  trained  to  accept  cookies  if  you  said  “This  is  from  First 
National  Stores.”  Because  this  was  where  Embie’s  father  made  his  fortune. 
He  was  the  founder  .  .  .  But  if  you  said  “A&P,”  he  would  not  take  it.  (19) 

The  Passing  of  Marion ’s  Father 

On  February  12,  1933,  Marion’s  father  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Brookline. 
Farnsworth  was  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Florence  Taylor  Farnsworth.  A 
great  part  of  his  considerable  fortune  went  to  the  elderly  poor  in  Boston.  The 
Charles  H.  Farnsworth  Trust  continues  to  this  day  to  distribute  substantial  sums 
for  the  building  of  affordable  housing  for  the  elderly.  (20) 

Marion’s  father  had  started  out  with  one 
grocery  store  in  Somerville,  which  grew 
into  the  first  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  the 
United  States.  All  First  National  stores 
were  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  serv¬ 
ice,  held  at  Old  South  Church.  (21) 


On  Christmas  Day,  1933,  Al  Hunt  wrote 
in  his  diary:  “ Then  there’s  dogs,  not  one 
or  two  dogs  but  hundreds  of  dogs,  collie 
dogs,  wire  hair  dogs,  fox  terrier  dogs  — 
none  on  speaking  terms!  If  there  is  any 
boss  of  Exmoor,  it’s  the  dogs.  Today  I 
opened  stockings  for  dogs,  I  threw  balls 
for  dogs,  I  opened  doors  for  dogs,  yes  I 
even  pulled  sleds  for  dogs.  ”  Photo  of 
Marion  Farnsworth  with  some  of  her 
brood.  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth 
Blackett) 
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Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Marion  purchased  a  second  working  farm,  in 
Ashby,  a  small  Massachusetts  town  near  the  New  Hampshire  border.  “Ashby 
Pasture”  was  1500  feet  higher  in  elevation  than  Exmoor.  Marion  and  Helen  spent 
summers  there  with  the  children,  dogs,  and  horses,  to  escape  the  heat  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  to  lead  the  simple  village  life  they  loved.  (22) 


Helen 
Johnson 
and  Mar¬ 
ion  Farn- 
s  w  o  r  t  h 
sleighing 
at  Exmoor 
Farm  in 
winter. 
(Courtesy 
Sally 
Farn¬ 
sworth 
Blackett) 


The  Staff  at  Exmoor 

During  the  summers,  a  skeletal  crew  remained  at  Exmoor  to  care  for  the  property 
and  farm  animals  and  to  keep  the  egg  business  going.  By  that  time  the  Aunts 
were  shipping  eggs  throughout  the  region  and  were  no  longer  “hands  on.”  For  the 
1941  “Exmoor  Chronicle”  Thelma  Stevens  repeats  Helen’s  story  of  the  day  a 
thief  grabbed  one  of  their  suitcases  from  an  unlocked  car.  When  Helen  and  Mar¬ 
ion  appeared,  the  thief  dropped  it  and  ran.  The  suitcase  flew  open  and  there  were 
eggs  all  over  Boylston  Street.  (23) 

Walter  Kurth,  a  Finnish  builder  from  Ashby,  replaced  Walter  Hurd  as  supervisor 
of  the  farm.  Also  on  the  staff  was  John  Lingley,  a  young  man  from  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1932  he  began  working  for  Kurth  on  the  Pink  Cottage,  which  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Exmoor  development.  John  lived  at  his  own  home  in  Weston  rather  than 
at  Exmoor.  In  his  1941  recollections,  Lingley  describes  a  scene  in  the  apple  or¬ 
chard  on  June  1,  1934: 
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Miss  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Johnson  on  horseback;  Johnny  on  the  ground. 
Johnny:  “Miss  Johnson,  I  was  wondering  whether  I  could  have  tomorrow 
afternoon  off?”  Miss  Johnson:  “Well,  I  don’t  know  because  we  have  made 
arrangements  for  one  of  the  other  men  to  be  off.  Do  you  have  something  spe¬ 
cial  you  wanted  to  do?”  Johnny:  “Yes,  I  am  getting  married  tomorrow  and  it 
would  be  nice  if  I  could  be  there.”  (I  had  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  off.)  (24) 

John  Lingley  vividly  recalled  September  22,  1938,  the  day  of  “the  big  blow,” 
otherwise  known  as  the  Hurricane  of  1938: 

We  were  picking  apples.  It  started  to  rain  about  two  o’clock  and  then  started 
to  blow  about  2:30.  It  increased  steadily  and  the  first  tree  to  go  down  was  an 
elm  by  the  hen  house.  I  came  back  to  the  cottage  and  met  Gertrude  who  told 
me  to  look  out  in  the  apple  orchard.  There  standing  under  an  apple  tree  eating 
the  apples  as  fast  as  the  wind  blew  them  off  was  Minerva.  Do  you  know  who 
she  was?  She  was  a  400-pound  sow  pig  we  had  at  the  time,  and  we  called  her 
that  name  because  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle.  I  found  Strickland  and  we 
managed  to  get  her  back  in  the  pen.  I  then  went  over  to  the  main  house  and 
watched  the  big  pines  falling  as  though  they  were  toys.  There  I  stood,  leaning 
against  the  wind,  knowing  history  was  being  made,  yet  I  was  helpless  against 
such  a  thing. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  cottage  who  should  I  see  but  Minerva.  She  was  out 
again  eating  apples  as  though  nothing  was  happening.  We  put  her  away  again 
and  found  where  she  got  out  and  fixed  the  hole.  The  sight  on  the  morning  of 
September  23rd  is  one  that  I  shall  never  forget.  (25) 

Mrs.  Strickland  worked  in  the  laundry  at  Exmoor  while  her  husband  worked  with 
Kurth  and  Lingley.  They  shared  a  small  apartment  in  “Apple  Flats,”  a  former  hen 
house  that  had  been  converted  for  use  by  the  staff.  In  her  1941  recollections  she 
wrote  “It  has  been  our  duty  for  a  number  of  years  to  move  into  the  big  house  to 
care  for  it,  in  our  simple  way,  while  the  family  are  in  Ashby.”  (26) 

Lauretta  Fortune  came  from  Nova  Scotia  to  work  for  the  Aunts.  In  her  1941  “Im¬ 
pressions  of  Exmoor,”  Lauretta  Fortune  recalled  the  atmosphere  at  the  farm: 

The  elasticity  of  the  house  and  the  food.  The  surprise  element  of  going  to  bed 
at  night  not  knowing  whether  I  am  to  be  cook,  chamber  maid,  or  errand  girl 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  The  ease  which  countless  young  people  fit 
themselves  into  the  household  and  soon  become  part  of  it.  (27) 

In  the  summer  of  1931,  when  Lauretta  broke  her  hip  falling  off  a  horse,  her  sister 
Irene  came  down  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  “wonderful  Old  New  England  cook,” 
Irene  Fortune  was  often  introduced  by  the  Aunts  as  “Miss  Fortune.”  (28)  At 
Christmas  1941  she  wrote: 
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In  the  kitchen,  Hattie  Parker,  Isabel  Reader  MacLeod,  Olive  Reader,  Ella 
Reader  and  Irene  Fortune.  Hattie  and  Irene  were  cooks,  Isabel  and  Olive  were 
maids,  and  their  sister  Ella  was  visiting.  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 


I  had  a  fine  trip  home  in  February,  March,  and  April  of  1934  when  Miss 
Farnsworth  and  Miss  Johnson  went  to  Europe  with  the  girls.  In  March  1936 
we  moved  back  to  the  big  house  after  it  was  moved,  and  the  day  before  Cori- 
tas  birthday  they  decided  to  have  a  party  in  the  big  house.  So  we  hustled  and 
got  dishes  over  and  I  cooked  the  dinner  for  about  sixteen.  ...  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1936,  Miss  Robbins  and  Dermie  came  to  stay,  and  Dermie  went  to 
watch  the  Marathon.  (29) 

Charlotte  Matilda  Robbins  was  “Cousin  Lottie,”  the  elderly  cousin  of  Marion’s 
father.  She  spent  her  remaining  days  in  the  happy  environment  of  Exmoor  Farm. 
Her  nurse,  Miss  Mary  McDermott,  was  known  as  “Dermie.”  (30) 

Also  on  the  staff  at  Exmoor  were  the  Reader  sisters,  Isabel  and  Olive,  from  Rock 
Island,  Vermont.  Isabel  married  “Mac”  MacLeod  who  worked  at  Exmoor  Farm. 
One  horrible  day  Mac  was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull.  Marion  told  Isabel  that  she 
had  a  home  at  Exmoor  for  the  rest  of  her  life  if  she  wished.  (31) 

Olive  described  her  chores  at  Exmoor.  In  the  morning  she  went  out  and  gathered 
flowers  for  the  house.  Then  she  waited  on  table.  Lauretta  did  the  upstairs,  Mrs. 
Strickland  did  the  laundry.  Irene  and  Hattie  cooked.  The  men  cleaned  the  entire 
downstairs  before  breakfast  every  morning.  (32)  Miss  Johnson  would  come 
downstairs  for  breakfast  at  half  past  seven  each  morning.  Miss  Farnsworth  had 
her  breakfast  upstairs,  went  into  her  office  for  a  little  while,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared,  off  to  Boston.  (33)  Tea  was  served  at  four  every  afternoon,  dinner  at 
seven. (34) 
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Hattie  R.  Parker,  who  cooked  with  Irene  Fortune,  had  been  with  Marion’s  family 
for  many  years.  According  to  the  1910  U.S.  Census,  she  was  originally  from 
Maryland  and  by  1910  was  working  as  a  servant  for  Marion’s  parents  at  their 
Cambridge  home.  At  the  time,  Hattie  was  28  and  Marion,  a  student  at  Radcliffe, 
was  21.  (35) 

In  addition  to  the  household  and  farm  staff,  there  were  two  secretaries.  Marjorie 
Thompson  Packard  came  to  Exmoor  in  1933.  In  her  1941  remembrance,  “Some 
things  a  secretary  should  know”  she  made  this  list: 

All  about  dogs  and  dog  fights.  What  man  to  notify  if  a  cow  gets  out  on  the 
Post  Road.  If  someone  asks  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  the  telephone,  to  look 
in  the  garage  apartment  before  saying  he  isn’t  here.  To  expect  one’s  lady 
bosses  to  come  home  at  any  moment  after  they  leave,  whether  they  have 
started  for  Boston  or  Europe.  (36) 

Old  friend  Jenny  Kroll  came  to  Exmoor  in  December  1937  to  be  the  second  live- 
in  secretary.  In  her  Christmas  1941  memoir  “Indelible  Ink,”  she  recalled  the  tu¬ 
multuous  atmosphere  at  the  main  house  in  the  years  before  it  was  moved  and  en¬ 
larged: 

Budding  romances;  boys  everywhere;  Marion’s  pathetic  and  vain  attempts  to 
find  an  unoccupied  comer  for  herself  of  a  Sunday  evening.  Her  eventual  de¬ 
cision  that  if  she  ever  was  to  have  a  room  to  call  her  own  again,  she’d  have  to 
build  it.  And  so  the  whole  house  was  moved  and  greatly  enlarged  and  there 
were  rooms  enough  for  everybody.  (37) 


The  Aunts  employed  two  live-in  secretaries:  Marjorie  Packard  (left)  and  Jenny 
Kroll  (right).  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 
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Tea  was  served  at  four  o  'clock  every  afternoon,  (l-r)  Helen  Johnson,  Marion 
Farnsworth,  Sally  Farnsworth,  her  nanny,  and  Corita  Arche  (“Tiqui  ”)  kneeling. 
Dogs  from  left  are  Karen,  Thistle,  and  Susan.  ( Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 


Moving  the  Big  House 

Although  the  original  farmhouse  was  big,  it  was  not  big  enough  to  house  all  of 
the  ever-growing  family.  In  1935  Marion  hired  noted  Boston  architect  Eleanor 
Raymond  to  draw  up  plans  for  several  additions  to  the  rear  of  the  historic  house. 
But  first  she  determined  that  it  would  have  to  be  moved.  She  and  Helen  wanted 
to  be  near  the  pines,  about  575  feet  further  back  from  the  noisy  traffic  of  the  Post 
Road.  Miss  Raymond  recalled  her  work  for  Miss  Farnsworth  in  her  Christmas 
1941  “History  of  Exmoor:” 

The  most  dramatic  architectural  event  was  the  moving  of  the  main  house  in 
1935;  chimneys,  appended  wings  and  all,  up  off  its  foundations  by  the  side 
of  the  noisy  road,  high  over  the  apple  orchard  where  for  days  it  appeared  to 
hang  in  space  -  on  through  the  orchard  itself  where  full  grown  trees  were 
moved  out  of  its  path  and  replanted  with  sun  shades  to  protect  them  from  the 
sun,  until  it  alighted  on  a  new  cellar  hole  that  had  been  prepared  for  it  within 
the  shadow  of  the  pine-wooded  slope  which  afforded  a  view  of  the  distant 
north  country.  Here  the  old  house  regained  the  quiet  farm  setting  which  be¬ 
longed  to  it  and  all  was  serene  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  too  small  for  the 
size  of  the  Exmoor  family.  In  fact  it  was  only  half  big  enough.  The  architect’s 
job  was  to  add  as  much  again  in  terms  of  room  inside  but  keep  the  old  farm¬ 
house  looking  just  about  the  same  outside.  The  job  called  for  a  “now  you  see 
it  and  now  you  don’t”  artist.  It  was  great  fun  playing  the  part.  (38) 
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In  the  article  “House  Once  Removed”  in  the  magazine  House  Beautiful ,  author 
Ethel  B.  Power  described  how  the  move  was  accomplished: 

.  .  a  trestle  was  built  to  lift  the  house  over  the  valley.  On  this  it  was  rolled, 
a  few  yards  a  day.  Propulsion  was  by  a  winch  operated  by  the  motor  of  a 
large  truck.  This  trestle  was  not  built  like  a  bridge  to  span  the  distance;  only 
enough  of  it  was  erected  at  a  time  to  cover  a  small  part  of  the  journey.  When 
the  end  of  the  day’s  run  was  reached,  the  part  behind  was  taken  down  and 
built  up  again  in  front.  Because  there  was  so  little  of  this  supporting  structure 
in  place  at  any  one  time,  the  house  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  poised  in 
mid-air,  or,  when  it  reached  the  orchard,  of  perching  on  the  tree-tops.  (39) 

Five  new  wings  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style  more  than  doubled  its  original  size. 
To  keep  the  new  parts  subordinate  so  that  the  original  block  of  the  house  might 
still  predominate,  the  architect  placed  the  wings  well  to  the  rear  and  stepped  them 
down.  Very  little  of  them  is  visible  from  the  front.  A  broad  grass  terrace  was 
added  in  front,  bounded  by  a  white  picket  fence  and  shaded  by  newly  trans¬ 
planted  elms  was  made.  According  to  the  House  Beautiful  article,  the  cost  of 
moving  from  foundation  to  foundation  was  $3000. 

In  March,  1970  Marjorie  Packard  wrote  an  account  of  the  buildings  at  Exmoor 
Farm  for  the  Town  of  Weston  Historical  Commission,  which  reads  in  part: 

.  .  .the  house  suffered  no  damage  .  .  . 
except  a  crack  in  the  scenic  wallpaper 
in  the  dining  room.  .  .  .  The  long  win¬ 
dows  and  shutters  from  the  old  George 
Lamson  house  in  Weston  (demolished 
in  1922)  were  incorporated  into  one  of 
the  new  living  rooms  and  a  paneled 
fireplace  wall  and  doors  designed  to 
harmonize.  The  spiral  staircase  in  the 
new  hall  is  a  copy  of  the  one  at  40  Bea¬ 
con  Street,  Boston.  .  .  .  The  old  hand 
hewn  beams  with  quirk  roll  beading, 
and  gunstock  posts  still  remain,  and  the 
method  of  construction  without  ridge¬ 
pole  can  be  seen.  (40) 


Eleanor  Raymond  was  a  successful  woman 
architect  at  a  time  when  the  profession  was 
dominated  by  men.  She  supervised  the  mov¬ 
ing  and  enlargement  of  the  Big  House  (seen 
here)  and  designed  many  Exmoor  outbuild¬ 
ings.  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 
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The  farmhouse  at 
751  Boston  Post 
Road  experienced 
many  changes  in  its 
long  history.  In  1971, 
the  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Commission  en¬ 
gaged  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings,  Director 
of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities 
(now  Historic  New 
England)  to  evaluate 
the  house  and  deter¬ 
mine  an  approximate 
date.  Cummings,  an 
expert  in  early  Colo¬ 
nial  house  construc¬ 
tion,  opined  that  the 
east  part  of  the 
house  was  built  first, 
around  the  1720s,  as 
a  “one  over  one” 
room  with  chimney 
bay,  and  was  en¬ 
larged  about  a  dec¬ 
ade  later  into  a  “ two 
over  two”  center 
chimney  plan.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Sally  Farn¬ 
sworth  Blackett) 


Two  photographs  of  the  moving  of  751  Boston  Post  Road 
in  1935.  As  described  in  the  House  Beautiful  article, 
“ The  house  rolled  sedately  on  its  way.  .  and  so  little 
disturbed  that  a  watchman  lived  in  it  during  the  entire 
journey.  ”  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 


More  Construction  Projects 

Raymond’s  next  job  at  Exmoor  involved  the  moving  and  redesign  in  1937  of  the 
hen  house,  which  was  part  of  the  original  farm.  It  became  a  modem  home  with 
two  apartments  known  as  “Apple  Flats.”  In  her  memoirs,  Raymond  describes 
other  construction  projects:  the  “Red  Houses,”  the  “House  on  the  Old  Founda¬ 
tion,”  “The  Cabin,”  and  the  Gun  Club  building. 
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In  the  fall  of  1938  came  the  hurricane  and  by  the  next  spring  there  were  so 
many  piles  of  boards  and  beams  at  Exmoor  sawed  from  the  fallen  trees  that 
something  had  to  be  done  with  them.  The  result  was  the  building  of  the  two 
“Red  Houses”  now  known  as  the  “Hurricane  Pines.”  Every  inch  of  wood  in 
these  houses,  almost  literally,  came  from  these  trees  by  way  of  Kurth’s  saw. 
(41) 

Latest,  but  not  last,  I  hope,  was  the  “House  on  the  Old  Foundation”  .  .  .  vari¬ 
ous  versions  of  this  house  sketched  up  at  various  times  since  the  old  farm¬ 
house  rose  up  and  left  its  nest.  There  were  visions  of  a  stone  cottage  and  of 
many  types  of  Colonial  farm  houses.  .  .  Finally  the  decision  fell  on  a  replica 
of  an  old  house  in  Barnstable  on  the  Cape  which  was  faithfully  reproduced  as 
far  as  the  outside  of  the  main  part  of  the  house  is  concerned. 

The  development  of  the  Cabin  .  .  .the  turning  of  the  Gun  Club  building  into  a 
house,  the  growing  up  (and  down)  of  the  Cottage,  and  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  Driver  house  into  a  two-family  dwelling  were  undertaken  without  benefit 
of  much  beyond  the  architect’s  blessing.  But  they  play  their  part  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  architectural  growth  of  Exmoor.  Long  may  she  live!  (42) 

The  Red  Houses,  numbered  52  and  56  Gun  Club  Lane,  were  originally  rental 
properties.  The  “House  on  the  Old  Foundation”  is  now  745  Boston  Post  Road. 
The  Cabin,  a  favorite  place  for  the  Aunts  to  get  away,  was  in  the  pines  behind  the 
big  house  and  remains  part  of  the  751  Boston  Post  Road  property,  as  does  the 
Cottage.  The  old  Gun  Club  was  converted  to  a  residence  at  68  Gun  Club  Lane. 
The  house  referred  to  as  the  Driver  House  is  at  787  Boston  Post  Road. 

The  Growing  Exmoor  Community 


When  their  friend  Mary  Field  saw  the  “House  on  the  Old  Foundation”  (745  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road)  being  built  in  1941,  she  let  the  Aunts  know  right  away  that  she 
wanted  to  rent  it.  Miss  Field  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  a 
long-time  minister  at  First  Parish  Church.  She  had  been  living  since  her  child¬ 
hood  at  the  old  family  homestead,  639  Boston  Post  Road,  where  she  brought  up 
her  nephews  Blake,  Erlund,  and  Olsen  following  the  death  of  their  mother.  Mary 
Field  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Women’s  Community  League  and  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  town.  For  many  years  she  taught  a  popular  and  reportedly  lucrative  danc¬ 
ing  class  at  the  Town  Hall.  (43)  She  lived  at  No.  745  until  her  death  in  1958. 

Already  happily  installed  in  the  recently  acquired  Driver  house  at  787  Boston 
Post  Road  were  teachers  Phil  and  Chic  Bassett.  For  years  they  drove  the  Exmoor 
girls  to  and  from  Beaver  Country  Day  School  in  Chestnut  Hill.  (44) 

The  Aunts  had  visitors  constantly,  as  did  the  girls.  “Don’t  ask  me  where  anyone 
is,”  Marion  used  to  say,  “I  have  no  idea  who’s  here  and  and  who  isn't.”  (45) 
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They  also  traveled  extensively  with  the  girls,  taking  them  to  Europe,  Cuba,  the 
Bahamas,  and  all  over  the  United  States. 

By  1938  Exmoor  Farm  became  the  setting  for  a  series  of  wonderful  weddings. 
All  the  girls  except  Thelma  Stevens  were  married  in  rapid  succession,  as  was  A1 
Hunt.  (46) 


The  Aunts  Adopt  a  Baby 

In  May  1940,  Marion  Farnsworth  legally  adopted  a  baby  girl  whom  she  called 
Sarah  Anne  Farnsworth,  known  as  Sally.  She  was  able  to  do  this  with  the  help  of 
her  old  friend  Dr.  Thom,  with  whom  she  had  started  the  Habit  Clinic  at  the  South 
End  Settlement  House  back  in  the  1920s.  When  Marion  and  Helen  decided  they 
would  like  to  adopt  a  little  girl,  Dr.  Thom  found  them  a  lovely  newborn  baby 
whose  parents  were  living  in  Boston  and  were  unable  to  care  for  her.  (47) 

A  few  months  earlier,  in  January  1940,  Cousin  Lottie  had  passed  away.  Her  nurse 
Mary  McDermott  stayed  on  to  care  for  Sally,  first  at  Exmoor,  then  at  “Blue 
Gates”  a  small  house  the  Aunts  purchased  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  children.  (48) 

Sally  Farnsworth  was  especially  attached  to  her  Aunt  Helen,  who  was  sweet,  lov¬ 
ing,  and  fun  to  be  with.  Later  there  was  also  a  live-in  nanny,  a  rigid  disciplinar¬ 
ian,  of  whom  she  was  not  at  all  fond.  (49) 


Baby  Sally 
Farnsworth 
with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  children, 
taken  around 
the  fall  of 
1940.  From 
left:  June 
S  y  l  v  a  i  n  e , 
baby  Sally, 
James  Pen¬ 
nington,  and 
Doreen 
Doggett . 
(Co  urtesy 
Sally  Farn- 
s  w  o  r  t  h 
Blackett) 
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World  War  II:  the  Aunts  Step  Up 


In  1939  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  once  again  the  world  became  engulfed  in 
the  flames  of  global  war.  In  1940  a  call  went  out  for  American  families  to  shelter 
and  care  for  British  children,  to  save  them  from  the  London  blitz.  The  Aunts  were 
quick  to  respond.  Miss  Farnsworth  cabled  a  friend  in  London:  “Send  me  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Will  be  responsible  for  everything.”  (50) 

Soon  the  English  school  children  arrived.  Anne  (age  8)  and  James  Pennington 
(age  6),  brother  and  sister,  were  the  youngest.  Then  came  Norman  McKinnon 
(age  11)  and  John  Inskipp  (age  10),  whose  mother  Effie  returned  to  England 
without  him.  June  Sylvaine  (age  12)  and  Doreen  Doggett  (age  13)  were  the  oldest 
of  the  children  who  came  to  Exmoor  Farm  and  Ashby  Pasture. 

Enid  Henn  accompanied  Anne  and  James  Pennington  to  America,  along  with  her 
own  son  Desmond  and  daughter  Rosalind,  who  were  to  stay  in  New  Haven. 
Henn  was  one  of  thousands  of  desperate  British  mothers  seeking  shelter  for  their 
children.  In  “Desmond,”  a  memoir  about  her  late  son  privately  printed  in  1967, 
Enid  Henn  recalls  the  experience  of  meeting  the  welcoming  Aunts  at  Ashby  Pas¬ 
ture  early  in  August  1940.  She  describes  the  response  when  she  looked  bewil¬ 
dered  at  the  extensive  sleeping  arrangements: 

Miss  Farnsworth  laughed  and  came  to  my  rescue.  “You  see,  Helen  and  I  are 
very  used  to  young  people.  When  she  and  I  decided  to  live  together  after  the 
last  war,  we  made  up  our  minds  we  weren’t  going  to  grow  into  two  selfish 
women  with  nothing  but  ourselves  to  think  about.  So  we  started  at  Exmoor 
Farm  with  hundreds  of  chickens,  and  gradually  acquired  five  adopted  daugh¬ 
ters.  Some  were  related  to  us  or  else  were  the  children  of  old  friends  and 
some,  well,  they  just  needed  help.”  She  finished  almost  apologetically. 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  taken  on  six  British  children  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  those?”  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  emphatic  reply.  “As  you  saw  at  supper 
last  night,  we  have  only  got  Corita  and  Elizabeth  left  now.”  Corita  (Tiki)  (sic) 
was  Cuban,  dark  and  slim  with  fine  features  and  large  lustrous  eyes.  Eliza¬ 
beth  very  evidently  was  literary,  and  on  the  verge  of  taking  a  job  in  New 
York.  “Thelma  is  in  New  York  too,”  went  on  the  soft  voice  of  Miss  Farn¬ 
sworth  at  my  side,  “but  Jean  and  Nancy  were  married  two  summers  ago.  And 
Margaret,  of  course,  though  she  was  only  with  us  four  years.  She  came  for  a 
week  and  just  stayed  on,”  laughed  Miss  Johnson,  her  eyes  twinkling  with 
amusement,  her  whole  person  radiating  geniality  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

“Three  marriages  in  one  year,”  sighed  Miss  Farnsworth,  smiling  ruefully  at 
her  friend  and  partner.  “We  were  both  absolutely  exhausted  by  the  end,”  and 
they  laughed  in  a  way  that  made  the  idea  of  exhaustion  seem  a  joke  in  itself. 

(51) 
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Five  beautiful 
girls.Elizabeth 
“Lee  ’’Francis, 
Nancy  Jane 
DeCanizares , 
Corita  “Tique  ” 
Arche,  Jean 
Melville,  and 
Thelma  K . 
Stevens. 
(Courtesy  Sally 
Farnsworth 
Blackett) 


In  “Desmond,”  Henn  provides  insight  into  the  Aunts’  view  of  child  raising: 

Miss  Farnsworth  went  from  diet  and  vitamins  to  education,  psychology,  ex¬ 
ercise  and  amusement  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  not  only  that  she  regarded 
the  bringing-up  of  the  young  as  a  job  that  demanded  the  best  of  one’s  brains 
as  well  a  great  deal  of  time  and  love,  but  that  already  she  had  acquired  much 
wisdom  and  experience.  (52) 

I  learned  that  there  was  another  very  precious  member  of  the  family  circle 
who  had  not  been  mentioned,  Sally-Ann  aged  seven  months,  an  American 
baby  whom  they  had  adopted  in  the  full  legal  sense  some  six  months  earlier. 
“We’ve  got  a  little  house  called  Blue  Gates  up  on  the  hill  and  we’ve  kept  her 
and  the  nurse  up  there  until  we’d  made  quite  sure  the  English  children  hadn’t 
brought  any  germs.  Then  later,  we  thought  Anne  and  James  could  join  her  for 
a  time  in  a  nursery  sort  of  life.”  “She  is  the  sweetest  thing,”  interpolated 
Miss  Johnson,  shaking  her  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  to  emphasize  what 
she  was  saying,  and  smiling  a  smile  I  felt  sure  must  have  healed  many  a 
childish  hurt. 

Thus  did  these  two  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  peace,  of  security 
and  collective  happiness.  (53) 
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The  English  Children 


Philip  D.  Bassett  and  his  wife  Chic,  both  teachers  at  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
in  Chestnut  Hill,  were  for  many  years  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Aunts  both  in 
Weston  and  at  Ashby.  In  1983,  when  interviewed  for  Weston’s  oral  history  pro¬ 
ject,  he  recalled  their  first  meeting: 

We  met  in  the  1940’s  because  Chic  and  I  had  a  place  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  just  three  miles  from  Ashby  Pasture  ...  we  spent  that  entire 
summer  of  1940  there  .... 

Mr.  Smith,  the  headmaster,  wrote  and  asked  us  if  we  would  go  over  and  in¬ 
terview  some  English  girls  Miss  Farnsworth  wanted  to  send  to  Beaver.  The 
English  girls  had  already  arrived  .  .  .  and  these  were  the  two  oldest  girls.  .  .  . 
So  we  went  over  on  a  nice,  sunny  afternoon  to  Ashby  Pasture  and  met  with 
the  English  girls  and  they  were  delightful. 

These  girls  were  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old.  And  that  day  we  met  Miss 
Farnsworth  and  Miss  Johnson,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  those  occasions  of 
instant  like  on  both  sides,  because  they  liked  us  and  we  liked  them,  and  Miss 
Johnson,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  asked  us  if  we  ever  thought  of  living 
in  Weston.  We  said  we  had  thought  about  it  and  looked,  but  we  were  living  in 
Newton  Center  at  the  time.  She  said  “Miss  Farnsworth  and  I  have  just  taken 
over  the  old  Driver  house  on  the  Boston  Post  Road,  just  beyond  Exmoor 
Farm,  and  we’re  turning  it  into  apartments  and  would  you  be  interested  in 
maybe  renting  one  of  the  apartments?”  We  said,  “Well  we  might  be.”  And 
she  said  “Why  don’t  you  come  down  and  look  at  them?”  So  I  think  the  next 
Saturday  we  did  go  down. 

Miss  Johnson  was  there  and  showed  us  the  apartment  and  we  loved  it  and 
said  we’d  like  to  live  there  ...  so  we  had  the  first  floor  and  Marjory  (sic) 
Packard,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  time,  had  the  second  floor  .  .  . 
It  was  very  charming,  a  beautiful  house.  So  that  was  how  we  met  them,  and 
we  moved  to  Weston  in  the  fall  of  1 940  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  very, 
well  I  say  a  mountaintop  experience  in  terms  of  acquaintanceships  and  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  with  Miss  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Johnson  whom  I  call  inter¬ 
changeably  “The  Aunts.”  (54) 

Two  of  the  boys,  Norman  McKinnon  and  John  Inskipp  went  to  Rivers,  which 
was  also  in  Chestnut  Hill  at  the  time.  The  youngest  English  children,  Anne  and 
James  Pennington,  went  to  Meadowbrook  School  in  Weston.  (55) 

Bassett  tells  of  many  other  English  children  in  town,  including  their  own  “little 
English  baby  who  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  .  .  .  and  stayed  with 
us  for  three  and  a  half  years.”  Baby  Caroline  had  arrived  with  her  mother,  Betty, 
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The  English  children  (l  -  r)  Norman  McKinnon,  Anne  Pennington, 
James  Pennington,  Doreen  Doggett,  Miss  Mary  McDermott  (the 
nurse),  June  Sylvaine,  and  John  Inskipp.  In  December  1938  on  his 
wedding  day,  Al  Hunt  wrote  in  his  diary  .  .  time  and  world  revo¬ 
lution  have  wrought  a  mighty  change  on  Exmoor.  Whereas  the  little 
gals  of  ‘33  and  I  are  busy  creating  our  own  Exmoors,  The  Farm 
has  reverted  to  youth.  Again  one  can  see  the  pet  goat,  trim  young 
girls  in  riding  habit,  unsteady  skating  on  the  pond.  .  .  .  Behind  the 
high  pitch  of  young  voices  and  confusion  of  youthful  forgetfulness, 
the  controlling  hand  of  genius  brings  order  out  of  apparent  chaos.  . 
.  .  May  there  always  be  an  Exmoor.  ”  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth 
Blackett.) 


who  then  returned  to  England  because  “her  husband,  a  very  good  doctor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  wanted  her  home.”  (56)  Bassett  described  the  nursery  school  the  Aunts  es¬ 
tablished  at  Exmoor: 

They  established  a  nursery  school  for  a  couple  of  years  for  Sally  Ann  at  Ex¬ 
moor  and  our  little  girl,  Caroline,  went  to  that  nursery  school,  and  some  other 
children  from  the  neighborhood  went  there  too  .  .  .  Helen  took  care  of  the 
farm  and  all  the  other  things  done  outside  while  Marion  had  charge  of  the 
household.  (57) 
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Social  Life  at  Exmoor 


Much  was  always  happening  at  Exmoor,  yet  it  was  so  insular  that  many  longtime 
Weston  residents  were  never  aware  of  the  place  at  all.  Visitors  were  an  almost 
constant  presence.  Birthdays,  holidays  and  especially  Christmas  were  celebrated 
in  a  big  way.  A1  Hunt  played  Santa  Claus  every  year  to  the  delight  of  all.  (58) 

Martha  Stevens  recalls  the  “queen  of  parties”  held  on  April  6,  1938,  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset  in  Boston,  for  the  birthdays  of  her  sister  Thelma  and  of  Margie 
Crofton- Atkins.  A  program  survives,  printed  on  pink  paper,  listing  the  guests  and 
the  menu,  written  in  French,  “par  Les  Tantes,”  (by  the  Aunts).  (59) 

Phil  Bassett  remembers  the  parties  and  dinners  with  as  many  as  twenty  people. 
“A  great  deal  of  fun,  games  and  music  and  singing  -  a  lot  of  fun.”  Phil  and  Jenny 
were  both  great  piano  players,  and  everybody  joined  in  singing  Christmas  carols 
and  popular  songs.  But  along  with  the  fun,  Bassett  explains,  a  lot  of  work  was 
getting  done,  with  the  help  of  the  secretaries. 

Miss  Johnson  used  them  for  her  business,  of  course,  and  Miss  Farnsworth 
used  them  for  her  business.  She  was  much  involved  in  the  Habit  Clinic  with 
Dr.  Thom.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  and  supported  it  financially,  so 
she  had  a  lot  of  business.  Jenny  will  tell  you  .  .  .  she  doesn’t  know  how  she 
ever  got  things  done.  (60) 


During  the  war,  life  at  Exmoor  and 
Ashby  went  on  as  usual  for  the 
Aunts  and  the  children.  Although 
there  were  national  food  shortages 
and  rations,  there  was  always 
plenty  to  eat  on  these  two  working 
farms.  The  Aunts  even  had  their 
own  gas  station  at  Exmoor. 


Nancy  Jane  DeCanizares  and  Corita 
“Tiqui”  Arche,  c.  1934.  (Courtesy 
Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett) 
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Bassett  recalls  the  war  years: 

[The  war]  affected  us  very  little  because  everything  was  supplied  -  a  little 
enclave  all  to  itself.  I  always  felt  that  about  Exmoor,  that  here  is  a  self- 
contained  entity,  really,  because  they  didn’t  have  to  depend  on  anybody  else 
except  for  staples,  maybe  flour  and  sugar.  They  raised  all  their  own  cattle, 
they  slaughtered  their  own  beef,  they  slaughtered  their  own  pigs  .  .  .  poultry, 
eggs,  milk,  vegetables  ...  (61) 


The  War  is  Over 

As  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  the  English  children  started  to  return  to  their 
families  in  Great  Britain.  Jenny  Kroll  remembers  “And  when  they  finally  had  to 
go  back,  the  children  didn’t  realize  how  much  they  missed  Exmoor,  and  we  heard 
later  that  they  were  so  homesick  they  could  hardly  stand  it.”  (62)  Doreen  Doggett 
came  back  to  stay  for  a  while  and  got  a  job  with  the  Aunts’  veterinarian.  June 
Sylvaine  came  to  visit  a  few  years  later  with  her  father,  playwright  Vernon  Syl- 
vaine,  when  a  farce  of  his  was  staged  in  Boston.  (63) 

In  1948,  when  Sally  Farnsworth  was  eight  years  old,  “Mother  decided  that  I 
should  go  to  Concord  Academy  as  a  boarder.”  This  was  very  much  against  her 
will.  Although  she  has  fond  memories  of  the  school,  where  she  graduated  in 
1958,  she  was  not  at  all  happy  to  be  exiled  from  Exmoor  during  the  school  year, 
except  for  holidays.  It  seems  ironic  that  Sally  did  not  enjoy  the  same  loving  hos¬ 
pitality  as  the  other  children  previously  in  residence  at  Exmoor  Farm.  Whatever 
the  reason,  it  was  difficult  for  the  young  child  to  understand  and  accept  her 
mother’s  decision.  Nevertheless,  she  was  ultimately  very  happy  boarding  at  the 
Concord  home  of  a  favorite  teacher  at  the  Academy.  (64) 

Exmoor  Farm  is  Sold 

In  1954,  Marion  sold  most  of  Exmoor  Farm  to  Frank  B.  Carter  Jr.  of  Weston, 
owner  of  Coombs  Motor  Company  in  Watertown.  For  many  years  Carter  had 
provided  most  of  the  vehicles  at  Exmoor,  from  Ford  trucks  to  Packards.  Some  of 
the  cars  had  the  initials  MBF  on  the  passenger  door  and  HSJ  on  the  driver’s  door. 
(65)  Jenny  Kroll  recalls  that  the  Aunts  “had  bought  practically  all  their  cars  from 
him  and  had  great  admiration  and  respect  for  him  -  and  somewhat  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  he  expressed  an  interest  in  buying  Exmoor  Farm.  And  so  that  is  what  even¬ 
tually  came  about.”  (66) 

The  big  house,  the  cottage,  and  “Apple  Flats,”  all  located  at  751  Boston  Post 
Road,  were  sold  to  Carter,  along  with  about  48  acres.  Carter,  who  was  married 
the  following  year,  named  his  farm  “Woodleigh.”  It  remains  a  working  farm  still 
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owned  by  his  widow,  Lucy  B.  Carter,  who  now  lives  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Carter 
remembers  having  Sally  Farnsworth  and  Jill  Kellogg  (Jean’s  daughter)  in  her 
Brownie  Troop.  The  big  house  has  been  divided  into  four  apartments.  (67) 

Forty-one  acres  of  land,  for  centuries  known  as  the  Jericho  swamp,  were  given  to 
the  Town  of  Weston  and  renamed  Jericho  Town  Forest.  Marion  retained  the  rest 
of  the  property,  including  the  house  at  745  Boston  Post  Road,  which  was  still 
being  rented  by  Mary  Field. 


The  End  of  an  Era 

Marion  and  Helen  both  moved  to  Boston,  each  to  her  own  apartment  in  the  Back 
Bay.  Marion  took  a  large  apartment  on  Beacon  Street  overlooking  the  Charles 
River  and  brought  Irene  Fortune  with  her.  Helen  took  an  apartment  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  She  took  Elizabeth  Wallace  with  her,  also  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  long  time.  (68) 

Then  in  1958,  at  age  69,  Marion  Farnsworth  surprised  everybody  and  married 
Alvah  Richardson  Boynton  of  Duxbury.  A  stockbroker,  Boynton  was  Marion’s 
financial  advisor.  (69)  She  had  known  him  since  childhood  and  remembered  that 
as  a  little  girl  she  used  to  push  him  around  Cambridge  in  his  baby  carriage.  (70) 
Jenny  Kroll  recalled:  “Alvah,  who  was  a  childhood  friend  of  Marion,  and  whose 
wife  died  after  a  very  long  illness,  began  to  come  more  and  more  on  the  scene, 
and  we  got  a  little  bit  suspicious  and  finally  they  announced  their  engagement.” 
(71) 

The  wedding  took  place  on  October  1,  1958,  at  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Weston.  Marion  moved  to  Alvah’s  home  on  Cranberry  Lane  in  Duxbury  but  kept 


Aerial  view  of 
the  main  house 
at  Exmoor  Farm 
showing  the  ad¬ 
ditions  made 
after  the  house 
was  moved  back 
from  Boston  Post 
Road.  (Courtesy 
Sally  Farnsworth 
Blackett) 
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her  Boston  apartment  at  274  Beacon  Street  and  her  remaining  property  in  Weston 
and  Ashby. 

In  1958  Marion  gave  Helen  Johnson  a  life  estate  at  745  Boston  Post  Road,  where 
death  had  recently  ended  Mary  Field’s  long  and  happy  tenancy.  Helen  made  a 
few  improvements  and  moved  in  with  Elizabeth  Wallace  as  her  housekeeper. 

What  happened?  According  to  her  adopted  daughter,  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett, 
“No  one  had  ever  made  love  to  Mother  before.  When  he  stayed  overnight,  he 
used  to  sleep  in  her  bed.  Helen  did  not  care  for  that  at  all.” 

This  begs  the  question,  what  was  the  nature  of  Marion’s  relationship  with  Helen? 
They  shared  a  wonderful  life  for  38  years  and  cared  for  over  a  dozen  children 
together.  Their  long  and  intimate  friendship  seemed  to  be  the  very  definition  of  a 
“Boston  marriage.”  Yet  both  Marion’s  daughter  Sally  and  her  daughter-in-law 
Kay  Boynton  expressed  doubt  that  they  were  ever  lovers.  (72) 

One  friend  of  the  family  recalled  that,  for  some  forgotten  reason,  Marion  and 
Helen  had  a  falling  out.  “This  is  when  Marion  made  the  decision  to  marry —  a 
big  mistake.”  (73)  Although  she  said  little  about  it,  “Helen  took  it  pretty  hard.” 
(74) 

In  any  event,  when  Helen  returned  to  Weston  she  became  more  active  in  town 
affairs.  She  had  previously  joined  the  “Cracker  Barrel”  a  private,  civic-minded 
group  that  started  meeting  shortly  after  a  student  torched  the  high  school  in  1948, 
leading  to  much  discussion  about  a  new  school.  She  enjoyed  hosting  her  Weston 
neighbors  in  her  new  home.  Helen  became  the  first  woman  on  the  vestry  at  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  where  she  and  Marion  had  worshipped  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  1970’s,  Helen  Johnson  had  a  stroke  that  left  her  incapacitated. 
Elizabeth  Wallace  continued  to  care  for  her  until  her  passing  at  age  89  on  April 
28,  1972.  Helen  is  buried  with  four  friends  at  Linwood  Cemetery  on  a  hillside  lot 
marked  by  a  granite  boulder  from  the  Weston  farm.  One  word  “EXMOOR”  is 
chiseled  into  the  rock.  (76) 

Marion’s  health  deteriorated  gradually  after  her  move  to  Duxbury  with  Alvah 
Boynton.  She  had  trouble  remembering  things  and  found  it  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  function.  Then  in  November  1968,  she  had  a  stroke.  She  became  a 
resident  of  nearby  Newfield  House.  Jenny  Kroll  was  one  of  the  staff  at  Exmoor 
who  used  to  visit  her  there.  (77)  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett  visited  her  every 
week.  She  reports  that  Alvah  was  never  there.  (78) 

Several  of  her  friends  and  family  felt  that  Alvah  had  married  Marion  for  her 
money  and  had  taken  advantage  of  her.  (79)  Others  remember  her  as  being  very 
happy  in  Duxbury,  laughing  and  rocking  Alvah ’s  infant  grandson  and  her  name¬ 
sake,  William  Farnsworth  Boynton,  in  her  rocking  chair.  (80) 
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A1  Hunt  married  the  girl  next 
door,  Peg  Parson,  originally 
from  Youngstown,  Ohio.  She 
had  been  staying  at  Nora 
Helen  Johnson  (left)  and  Marion  Farnsworth,  c.  Donovan’s  boarding  house  at 
1953.  (Courtesy  Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett)  751  goston  post  Roa(p  peg 

backed  out  of  her  first  date  with 
A1  when  he  showed  up  with  a 
car  full  of  Exmoor  girls.  This  made  her  particularly  intriguing  to  Al,  who  became 
all  the  more  determined  to  win  her,  according  to  their  daughter  Frances  vonMer- 
tens.  Helen  Johnson,  Frances’s  godmother,  was  very  close  to  Al  and  Peg,  who 
lived  at  Exmoor  for  many  years  in  the  house  that  Marion  built  for  Al  at  725  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road.  (81) 


Marion  Farnsworth  Boynton 
died  on  February  26,  1978.  Al- 
vah  predeceased  her  in  1974. 
She  is  buried  in  the  Farnsworth 
family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge. 


The  Legacy  of  Exmoor 

The  spirit  of  Exmoor,  the  spirit 
of  goodwill  and  service  to  oth¬ 
ers,  survived  the  passing  of  the 
Aunts  and  lived  on  in  the  young 
people  who  had  been  part  of 
that  special  place. 


Each  of  the  Exmoor  girls  also  led  happy,  productive  lives  and  some  went  on  to  do 
truly  exemplary  things  as  well.  Jean  Melville  studied  with  Walter  Gropius  at  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and  worked  as  an  architect  throughout  her  life. 
She  was  involved  in  the  Williamsburg  restoration  and  the  weather  station  atop 
Mount  Washington.  Jean  married  Stanley  Kellogg,  a  Weston  man  whom  she  had 
met  at  age  14  when  he  broke  his  ankle  tobogganing.  Jean  carried  him  up  the  hill 
to  the  waiting  ambulance.  With  their  children,  they  lived  in  or  near  Exmoor  all 
their  lives  and  also  bought  a  place  near  the  Aunts’  farm  in  Ashby.  (82) 

Thelma  Stevens,  an  avid  gardener  and  aspiring  writer,  moved  to  New  York  City 
and  wrote  articles  on  gardening  for  the  New  York  Times.  Sally  Farnsworth  re¬ 
members  her  as  being  “just  wonderful.”  In  1958  when  Sally  graduated  from 
Concord  Academy,  Thelma  took  her  and  two  friends  across  country  by  car  to 
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visit  Nancy  Jane  De  Canizares  in  Oregon.  The  girls  learned  to  drive  on  the  trip. 
(83) 

Lee  Francis  graduated  from  Radcliffe  in  1940,  served  as  a  civilian  in  military 
intelligence  in  World  War  II,  had  a  brief  unsuccessful  first  marriage,  and  became 
an  associate  editor  of  Vogue  magazine.  In  1951,  she  married  Lawrence  Copley 
Thaw,  a  world  famous  explorer  and  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
She  became  a  celebrated  philanthropist,  supporting  many  progressive  causes  and 
raising  large  sums  for  refugees  around  the  world.  In  1968  she  hosted  a  fundraiser 
for  the  N.A.A.C.R  at  her  Park  Avenue  apartment.  Miss  Ella  Fitzgerald  sang  for 
the  guests.  (84) 

Nancy  Jane  De  Canizares  graduated  from  Radcliffe  in  1938.  She  moved  with  her 
husband,  Alfred  Hoyt  Corbett,  to  his  native  Oregon  and  raised  five  children, 
while  he  practiced  law  and  served  in  the  state  senate.  In  the  1970’s  they  moved  to 
Washington  D.C.  when  he  became  director  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  (85)  Margie  Crofton- Atkins  also  settled  in  Ore¬ 
gon  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Samuel  Latta  Dyack.  She  worked  there  as  a  nurse.  (86) 

Corita  Arche  graduated  from  Regis  College  in  1935.  She  married  Christopher 
Baird  Sykes  of  New  York  City,  a  Harvard  graduate  who  started  out  in  finance  and 
“chucked  it  to  become  a  dairy  farmer  in  Ashbumham,  Massachusetts.”  (87) 

Sally  Farnsworth  Blackett,  who  came  to  Exmoor  as  a  baby,  had  two  babies  of  her 
own,  became  a  skilled  photographer,  and  ran  her  own  business  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  she  has  lived  for  many  years.  Sally  inherited  real  estate  in 
Ashby  from  Helen  and  in  Weston  from  Marion.  Over  the  years,  she  has  kept  in 
touch  with  many  in  the  Exmoor  community.  (88) 

The  public  continues  to  benefit  from  the  good  work  of  the  institutions  which  the 
Aunts  led,  served,  supported,  and  endowed.  Helen  was  vice-president  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  Greater  Boston,  chairman  of  Home  Services  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Boston,  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston  YWCA.  In  1962, 
Helen  Johnson  was  cited  by  the  Red  Cross  for  her  distinguished  service;  and  in 
1963,  she  received  the  Charles  M.  Rogerson  Award  from  United  Community 
Services  of  Greater  Boston  “for  many  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  metropolitan  Boston.”  (89) 

The  Habit  Clinic  which  Marion  Farnsworth  helped  to  found  with  Dr.  Douglas 
Thom  in  1921  and  supported  all  her  life  is  now  Thom  Child  &  Family  Services, 
with  branches  “promoting  the  healthy  development  of  young  children  throughout 
Massachusetts.”  (90)  For  many  years,  Marion  was  on  the  board  of  the  Boston 
Floating  Hospital  for  Infants  and  Children,  now  at  Tufts.  (91) 

The  spirit  of  Exmoor  can  still  be  experienced  in  the  loveliness  of  the  Jericho 
Town  Forest.  The  land  bordering  the  old  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  bed,  which 
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Marion  gave  to  the  Town  in  the  1950s,  has  been  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages,  along  with  their  dogs  and  horses,  ever  since.  Farnsworth’s  gener¬ 
osity  inspired  other  Weston  landowners  who  followed  her  example  in  saving  and 
sharing  the  land  for  all  time. 


by  Isabella  Jancourtz 
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A  l  Hunt  and  Helen  Johnson,  taken  April  16,  1966  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Hunt  s  son,  Charles,  at  the  Sunnybrook  Club  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  (Courtesy  Charlie  Hunt) 


Exmoor  Farm  and  725  Boston  Post 

Road  Recollections 


[Editor's  note:  The  following  history  of  Exmoor  Farm  was  written  by  Albert  B.  Hunt  in 
1993.  Many  thanks  to  Hunt’s  son,  Charles,  for  making  it  available.] 

Charles  Herbert  Farnsworth  was  to  have  considerable  influence  on  my  future.  In 
1932  or  1933  I  dined  with  him  and  Cousin  Lottie,  who  was  living  with  him  in 
Brookline  several  times.  I  don’t  believe  his  wife  was  living.  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
his  experiences,  such  as  his  daily  check  of  the  incoming  butter.  My  interest  must 
have  made  an  impression  and  I  believe  we  developed  a  mutual  feeling  of  simpa- 
tico.  I  know  I  tucked  away  in  the  further  reaches  of  my  mind  the  possibility  of  a 
job  when  schooling  ended.  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Marion  B. 
Farnsworth. 
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Mr.  Farnsworth  was  president  of  the  First  National  Stores,  then  the  largest  chain 
of  grocery  stores  in  New  England.  He  started  as  a  farmer’s  son  in  Lancaster,  tak¬ 
ing  weekly  produce  to  the  Boston  market  on  weekends.  He  ultimately  put  to¬ 
gether  several  grocery  chains,  forming  the  First  National  Stores. 

Marion  Farnsworth,  known  as  Embee,  was  C.  H.  Farnsworth’s  only  child.  When  I 
met  her  she  was  unmarried,  living  with  Helen  Johnson,  known  as  Yonnie.  .  .  . 
They  opened  their  home  to  a  group  of  girls  of  somewhat  similar  age  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons.  The  girls  lived  at  Exmoor  Farm  and  at  times  Ashby  Pasture  through 
college  and  to  marriage  or  job.  When  I  was  introduced  to  the  establishment,  be¬ 
yond  Embee  and  Yonnie  there  were  Nancy  Jane  de  Canizares  (niece  of  Yonnie); 
Thelma  Stevens  (niece  of  Embee);  Elizabeth  “Lee”  Francis  (daughter  of  a  wid¬ 
owed  father  known  to  Embee);  Jean  Melville,  whose  mother  worked  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Speaking  Union;  and  Corita  “Tiqui”  Arche,  a  Cuban-born  beauty,  probably 
known  through  Yonnie ’s  father  in  Varadero,  Cuba.  To  keep  it  all  together  was 
Johnny  Lingley,  who  gardened  and  drove;  Irene  Fortune  in  the  kitchen;  Loretta 
and  Olive  serving  and  cleaning;  Marjorie  Packard  and  Jenny  Kroll,  both  secretar¬ 
ies;  MacLeod  and  wife  Isabelle — he  tended  the  horses  and  she  assisted  in  the 
house;  and  then  another  older  couple  (name  forgotten)  who  tended  cows  and 
chickens.  Some  moved  to  Ashby  Pasture  in  the  summer  to  join  Gene  Wright  and 
wife  who  cared  for  the  horses,  cows,  and  farm  in  general.  Walter  Kurth,  an  Ashby 
Fin,  was  on  hand  when  there  was  any  building,  which  usually  was  in  process. 

I  first  joined  my  new  family-to-be  when  Johnny  Lingley,  driving  Miss  Farn¬ 
sworth’s  open  Packard,  picked  me  up  at  the  Harvard  Club  and  delivered  me  to 
Exmoor  Farm  in  Weston  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1933.  The  driveway  circled 
past  a  large  bam  to  a  brick  walkway  running  across  the  front  of  the  house.  A  cen¬ 
tered  entrance  opened  on  to  the  usual  colonial  New  England  hall,  with  rising 
stairway  to  the  rooms  above.  Doors  opened  to  the  right  and  left  into  a  parlor  and 
library  and  straight  ahead  to  a  dining  room  with  windows  across  the  far  end.  I 
describe  this  layout  in  some  detail,  as  it  would  soon  become  my  second  home. 

There  was  some  confusion  as  I  was  greeted  by  Miss  Farnsworth  and  introduced 
to  Miss  Johnson  and  a  number  of  young  girls.  There  were  also  a  number  of  boys 
crowded  in  the  entry  area  all  of  the  same  name,  I  later  learned  was  Kellogg.  Also 
an  odd  lot  of  dogs  were  underfoot:  black,  white,  pedigreed,  and  mongrel.  Miss 
Farnsworth  became  Embee,  Miss  Johnson  became  Yonnie,  and  the  four  boys  be¬ 
came  the  Kellogg  brothers:  Moulton,  Stanley,  John,  and  Alex.  The  girls  I  have 
mentioned  before:  Thelma  Stevens,  Nancy  Jane  de  Canizares,  Elizabeth  Francis, 
Jean  Melville  and  Corita  “Tiqui”  Arche.  I  guess  we  had  a  typical  Thanksgiving 
dinner:  Yonnie  at  one  end  standing  and  carving  the  turkey  and  Embee  at  the  other 
—  I  was  tucked  in  somewhere  among  the  young  ladies,  all  in  their  late  teens. 
That’s  the  way  I  remember  the  setting,  which  I  was  to  share  for  the  next  several 
years. 
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Helen  Johnson  (left)  with  Sally 
Ann  Farnsworth  on  the  day  of 
her  christening  in  November 
1941.  (Courtesy  Charlie  Hunt) 

The  next  invitation  to  Exmoor 
was  Christmas,  one  I  shall  long 
remember.  Grouped  with  all  my 
new  friends,  I  heard  sleigh  bells 
and  looking  out  the  window  I 
saw  Santa  with  a  huge  pack  ap¬ 
proaching  across  the  snow  from 
the  nearby  bam.  He  entered  the 
house  and  with  jolly  ho  ho  ho’s 
withdrew  the  gifts  from  his 
pack  and  passed  them  to  each 
good  child.  I  felt  as  such,  seeing 
my  first  real  Santa  in  red  suit 
and  white  whiskers.  In  my  ex¬ 
citement,  I  received  skis  and 
other  related  gear  and  even 
claimed  more  than  what  was 
intended  for  me,  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  laughter  of  the  group. 
In  the  years  to  follow,  I  replaced 
MacLeod  in  the  Santa  suit  and 

produced  the  ho  ho  ho’s. 

I  can’t  recall  whether  it  was  the  summer  of  ‘34  or  ‘35  that  I  was  first  invited  to 
spend  the  summer  months  at  Exmoor,  but  I  did  become  a  permanent  boarder  in 
September  of  1934.  I  was  furnished  a  room,  bath,  and  sleeping  porch  in  the 
farmer’s  cottage  occupied  by  Isabelle  MacLeod.  Her  husband  had  tragically  been 
gored  by  a  bull  within  a  box  stall  of  the  big  bam.  I  paid  Embee  $30  a  month  for 
room  and  $25  as  a  boarder.  So  I  started  my  Exmoor  Farm  life,  the  only  man  with 
at  one  time  thirteen  ladies  ranging  from  late  teens  to  late  eighties.  I  became 
known  as  “the  white  haired  boy”  and  I  really  have  never  known  just  what  it 
meant.  Before  I  became  permanent,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  two-storied  main 
house,  located  next  to  the  big  bam  and  close  to  the  Post  Road,  to  a  new  location 
far  back  from  the  road.  The  house —  chimneys  and  all  — was  jacked  up,  placed 
on  huge  beams  and  rolled  over  the  apple  orchard  to  its  new  site.  Eleanor  Ray¬ 
mond,  architect  and  friend  of  the  Aunts,  designed  the  additions,  which  more  than 
tripled  the  area.  The  old  quarters  remained  unchanged  and  the  move  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  performed  that  the  floral  antique  landscape  wallpaper  of  the  dining  room 
was  not  damaged.  Edith  Cochran,  partner  of  Miss  Raymond’s,  designed  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gardens;  and  Walter  Kurth  supervised  the  construction.  Walter  and  I 
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became  good  buddies,  often  visiting  the  dogs  in  Revere  [Editor’s  note:  Wonder¬ 
land  Greyhound  Park  race  track].  He  was  later  to  build  my  house  at  725  Boston 
Post  Rd.  There  was  now  room  for  everyone,  those  that  were  there,  those  to  come, 
and  all  the  dogs. 

As  I  became  one  of  the  household,  the  girls  were  busy  struggling  and  enjoying 
college:  Jean  with  Gropius  in  architecture,  Tiqui  at  Regis,  and  the  rest  at  Rad- 
cliffe. 

Yonnie,  raised  a  Quaker  in  Wayne,  PA.,  was  the  prominent  church  attendee  of  the 
group,  every  Sunday  off  to  the  Episcopal  church.  Tiqui  accepted  an  occasional 
invitation;  she  was  a  beautiful  dancer  and  I  think  we  did  a  bit  of  that.  At  one  point 
she  teamed  up  with  a  pro  and  gave  dancing  exhibits.  She  attracted  others,  and 
finally  there  was  Christopher  Sykes,  who  won  the  beauty. 

The  Aunts  were  all  into  providing  and  arranging  to  broaden  the  interests  of  their 
adoptees.  There  was  tennis  in  Ashby,  later  a  swimming  pool  and  horses  to  ride. 
Both  Aunts  rode,  Yonnie  was  most  accomplished  and  had  a  thoroughbred  named 
Lark.  She  alone  rode  Lark  until  Margie  Crofton  Atkins  appeared  on  the  scene. 


Sally  Ann  Farnsworth  s  christening,  November  1941,  taken  by  Peg  Hunt.  From  left: 
Mary  Hamblet,  Helen  Johnson,  Miss  Jones,  James  Pennington  (boy),  Marion 
Farnsworth  (in  white),  Lee  Francis  (behind  Miss  Farnsworth),  Miss  Charlotte 
Perkins  (behind  Chris  Sykes),  Chris  Sykes  (man  with  baby  Sally  Ann), 
'Pickie” (Marjorie  Thompson  Packard,  behind  Sally  Ann),  Jenny  Kroll  (upper 
right),  Corita  "Tiqui '  Arche  (lower  right  in  white)  (Courtesy  Charlie  Hunt) 
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The  Flagg  Tavern 
burned  to  the  ground 
in  1902,  but  the  two 
charred  brick  chim¬ 
neys  weren  ’/  demol¬ 
ished  until  decades 
later.  In  the  interim, 
the  chimneys  served 
as  a  landmark  for 
early  motorists  travel¬ 
ing  by  automobile  to 
New  York.  (Courtesy 
Weston  Historical 
Society) 


They  had  a  many  hand  heavy  Irish  hunter  named  Cinders  they  allowed  me  to  ride 
along  the  trails  in  the  woods  behind  Exmoor;  I  believe  they  called  it  hacking. 

On  one  such  Sunday  aboard  Cinders,  the  single  line  [of  horses]  at  a  walk  ap¬ 
proached  a  downed  log  across  the  trail.  As  usual  I  followed  in  the  rear  and 
watched  my  companions  step  their  steeds  over  the  log;  however  my  mighty 
hunter  decided  to  make  more  of  the  obstacle.  I’m  told  he  made  a  mighty  leap 
from  a  standing  start.  The  next  I  knew,  Tiqui  was  leaning  over  me  and  peering  as 
I  lay  in  Embee’s  linen  sheets.  I  learned  that  Dr.  Paul,  who  always  seemed  to  be 
attending  Embee  or  someone  of  the  group,  had  checked  me  out.  My  lack  of  rid¬ 
ing  ability  and  Cinder’s  sudden  leap  apparently  threw  me  to  the  trail.  I  was  told  I 
remounted  and  continued  with  the  group  but  acted  strange  enough  to  call  for  Dr. 
Paul  and  bed. 

In  1937,  Embee  purchased  some  additional  land  adjoining  her  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road  to  the  east.  Immediately  next  to  the  pasture  that  contained  her  horses  and 
Jersey  cows  was  an  area  acquired  that  contained  an  Exxon  (then  Standard  Oil) 
station,  numerous  sheds  or  shacks,  and  a  cellar  hole  with  two  rising  brick  chim¬ 
neys  which  had  once  been  the  Flagg  Tavern.  It  burned  down  in  1902  and  dated 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century  —  another  place  where  Washington  had  slept.  It 
had  been  owned  by  a  Mr.  Emerson,  a  recluse  and  son  of  a  prominent  Boston  fam¬ 
ily,  who  lived  in  the  squalor  of  numerous  shacks,  moving  from  one  to  the  next  as 
the  stench  urged  a  change. 

I  describe  this  property  in  some  detail  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  Aunts  that 
it  was  time  I  moved  out  of  my  cellar  bed  and  bath  and  lived  in  the  sunlight.  Em¬ 
bee  offered  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  a  bachelor  and  rent  it  to  me  at  a  nominal 
interest  on  her  investment.  A  site  was  chosen  behind  the  gas  station  under  lease  to 
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725  Boston  Post  Rd.  The  photograph  shows  the  cellar  hole  of  the  former  Flagg 
Tavern,  with  the  newly  constructed  Hunt  house  in  the  rear.  Workman  are  in  process  of 
replacing  the  old  tavern  foundation  with  a  swimming  pool.  Albert  Hunt  is  the  second 
person  from  the  right,  with  his  back  turned.  (Courtesy  Charlie  Hunt) 


a  Mr.  Cobum,  with  some  years  to  run.  Jean  Melville,  as  mentioned,  one  of  the 
Exmoor  gals  and  an  architectural  student  with  Gropius,  was  given  her  first  design 
job.  Needless  to  say,  I  had  agreed  to  everything  and  influenced  Jean’s  design.  I 
suggested  a  California  ranch  style  with  combination  of  brick  and  wide  clapboard, 
and  a  relatively  large  vaulted  living  room  with  huge  fireplace.  The  final  design 
included  what  I  had  suggested  plus  a  one-car  garage  attached  to  the  vaulted  liv¬ 
ing  room,  small  dining  area,  bath,  kitchen,  and  bedroom.  Walter  Kurth  took  over, 
first  bulldozing  the  numerous  shacks,  filling  old  cellar  holes  excluding  that  of  the 
Flagg  Tavern,  and  then  starting  on  my  future  home.  This  was  in  early  1938. 

I  participated  in  the  house  site  location,  at  the  northerly  edge  of  the  decline  away 
from  the  Post  Road  and  some  sixty  feet  back  from  the  sharp  drop-off  to  the 
swamp  below  feeding  into  Foote’s  Pond.  The  northerly  view  cleared  the  small 
intervening  pines  to  the  Jesuit  College  on  the  distant  horizon  some  mile  or  more 
away. 

In  the  summer  of  1938,  Peg  Parson  began  to  show  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
new  home  being  built  at  725  Boston  Post  Road,  and  when  our  engagement  be¬ 
came  a  fact,  changes  were  made  in  the  design.  .  .  . 
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Eleanor  Raymond  came  aboard  to  assist  Jean  Melville.  The  single-car  garage  was 
converted  into  an  entry,  a  two-car  garage  with  connecting  breezeway  was  added 
to  the  west,  and  three  rooms  with  bath  were  added  to  the  east.  Two  of  the  rooms 
were  for  sleeping,  while  the  third,  with  a  fireplace  that  always  smoked,  was  for 
dressing.  The  drive,  which  came  straight  in  from  the  Post  Road  directed  at  the 
former  one-car  garage,  was  curved  westerly  in  back  of  the  gas  station  to  an  area 
sufficient  to  turn  into  the  westerly  facing  doors  of  the  new  garage.  The  first  plant¬ 
ing  was  between  this  new  driveway  and  the  gas  station;  one  spruce  and  two  ar- 
borvitae  still  remain  some  fifty-five  years  later.  The  gas  station  was  tended  by 
Mr.  Cobum  until  his  lease  expired  in  1944.  The  station  house,  pumps,  and  tank 
were  removed  and  our  entering  drive  was  revised.  The  westerly  entrance  to  the 
station  was  retained  and  became  our  new  entrance  on  the  Post  Road,  and  the 
original  drive  was  removed  and  planted  to  grass.  So  the  present  turn-around  came 
into  being  and  access  to  the  existing  garage  at  that  time  went  through  the  area 
where  the  garage  is  now  located,  being  moved  there  in  1954. 

Miss  Farnsworth  who  owned  the  land  paid  all  costs  of  design,  construction  of  the 
original  house  and  addition,  and  original  landscaping.  We  paid  rent  at  $100  a 
month  until  December  1944,  when  she  sold  us  the  house  and  2.4  acres  of  land  for 
$15,000.  Some  years  later  she  sold  me  an  additional  2.78  acres  for  $7,542  .  .  . 

With  war  devastating  Europe,  the  Aunts  decided  to  add  to  their  family  by  giving 
refuge  to  British  young  fleeing  the  air  raids  over  London.  Effy  Inskipp  with  her 
son,  John,  Norman  McKinnon,  Doreen  Doggett  and  June  Sylvaine  arrived  by 
way  of  Canada.  A  farm  cottage  was  made  over  for  Effy  and  John,  Norman  was 
handed  over  to  us,  and  the  two  girls  moved  into  the  main  Exmoor  house.  So  our 
first  child  was  thirteen-year-old  Norman,  quite  a  proud  teenaged  Britisher.  We 
were  somewhat  relieved  when  the  Aunts  placed  him  in  a  boarding  school.  .  . 
They  all  returned  to  England  before  the  war  ended  but  after  the  air  bombing  of 
London  had  ceased.  .  . 


By  Albert  B.  Hunt,  1993 


Visit  the  Weston  Historical  Society  website 
www.vvestonhistory.org. 
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Weston  Historical  Society  Plans 
Major  Tercentennial  Exhibition 


The  Weston  Historical  Society  will  help  kick  off  Weston’s  300th  Anniversary 
with  a  major  exhibition  The  Farmers  ’  Precinct:  Three  Centuries  of  Weston  His¬ 
tory  at  the  Weston  Public  Library  from  January  5  to  29.  Planning  has  been  un¬ 
derway  since  the  fall  of  2011,  when  a  committee  of  six  volunteers  began  examin¬ 
ing  the  society’s  collection,  developing  themes,  and  choosing  objects.  The  hard¬ 
working  planners,  Pam  Fox,  Mary  Gregory,  Mary  Marder,  Tania  Deary,  Rebekah 
Gardiner,  and  Robin  Reisman,  unpacked  boxes  and  emptied  closets  and  in  the 
process  discovered  many  unusual  objects. 

For  example,  they  discovered  a  set  of  golf  clubs  probably  made  in  Scotland  and 
used  by  Weston  resident  William  H.  Cobum  in  the  1890s  at  one  of  the  first  golf 
courses  in  the  state,  the  Weston  Golf  Club,  located  on  Church  Street  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  red  Cobum  bam.  A  dilapidated  double  school  desk  and  two  chairs  were 
carefully  examined,  revealing  a  stamped  marking  for  W.  G.  Shattuck  on  Fulton 
Street  in  Boston.  William  Shattuck’s  school  furniture  was  made  in  Weston  at  a 
small  mill  on  Crescent  Street  operated  by  his  brother  Samuel. 


wrurrcoatfi'a  nxp*ra**«f»  <UT*L»sfT». 


No.  * 

DeoUe  9rMUt*r  IXix 

Length  of  Desk,  j  feet  lo  ii\bes»wklth  14  to  1  ft  inches. 
Size  No.  1  to  4.  Ctatmmr. 

**  No-  5  u»  7,  Prtowy  :.Sc#£r  ij.j 


No.  5. 


8in^k>  Janad  3obwl  LM  D«u. 

This  style  of  dcnlt  Ins  the  lid  or  cover,  to  .ft,  *n.l  furnishes, 
within,  ample  space  for  book*  awl  other  study  apparatus.  The 
support  m  an  iron  standard  of  u«j*s«w/,  plain,  and  Iwuudfui  ifcs 
*0  formed  m  to  he  out  of  tfce  wav  of  the  foot,  (an  impor¬ 
tant  oAsideitritiuJ  « w*  securing  the  *««».**  possible  Hrtngtk. 
These  desks  l*ve  nothing  be  desired  in  point  of  elegance,  j 


convenience,  and  durability. 

Length  vf  Desk  tO  inehe*.  width  30  iuenes. 


Above:  300th  Exhibition  Committee  members  Mary  Marder,  Pam  Fox,  and  Robin  Reisman 
hold  a  chair  made  in  Weston  at  the  school  furniture  factory  on  Crescent  Street  sometime 
between  1854  and  about  1875,  the  date  of  Wm.  Shattuck’s  death.  At  right  is  a  page  from  a 
catalogue  showing  this  style  of  chair. 
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Left:  Mary  Gregory  and  Re- 
bekah  Gardiner  take  apart  a 
frame  in  preparation  for 
sending  the  object,  an  1805 
penmanship  example,  to  a 
paper  conservator.  Below: 
William  H.  Coburn’s  1890s 
golf  bag  and  clubs.  Below: 
Tania  Deary  (forefront)  and 
objects  conservator  Nina 
Vinogradskya,  carefully  clean 
a  blacksmith  sign. 


Themes  were  chosen  to  il¬ 
lustrate  Weston’s  evolution 
from  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  to  a  modem  suburb: 
Agriculture,  Industry, 
Commerce,  Education,  Es¬ 
tates,  Summer  Recreation, 
Weston  in  Wartime,  and 
Post-World  War  II  Suburban  Growth.  While  Weston  is  not  generally  thought  of  as 
having  much  industry,  a  wide  variety  of  products  “made  in  Weston”  will  be  dis¬ 
played:  pots  from  Hews  Pottery,  thread  from  the  Coolidge,  Sibley,  &  Treat  mill,  a 
“butter  and  cheese  drill”  from  a  Crescent  Street  mill  (come  to  the  exhibit  to  see 
what  it  was  used  for),  school  furniture,  and  wooden  organ  pipes  made  at  the 
Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  organ  factory. 


At  the  May  2012  Town  Meeting,  resi¬ 
dents  voted  Community  Preservation 
Act  funds  up  to  $9500  for  conservation 
of  objects  to  be  included  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  paper  conservator  is  working 
on  an  1805  penmanship  exercise  done 
at  “Miss  Tufts  School”  in  Weston,  and 
painting  conservators  have  cleaned 
important  oil  paintings.  An  objects 
conservator,  Nina  Vinogradskaya,  has 
been  working  regularly  with  commit¬ 
tee  volunteers  to  clean  objects  using  a 
special  hepa  vacuum  cleaner  and  mois¬ 
tened  Q-tips. 


The  historical  society  has  hired  exhibit 
designer  Will  Twombly  of  Spokeshave 
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Design  and  graphic  designer  Mary  Orr  to  assist  in  producing  a  professional  dis¬ 
play.  Fundraising  is  currently  underway,  and  the  names  of  sponsors  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  exhibition.  The  Weston  Public  Library  Trustees,  Friends  of 
Weston  Public  Library,  and  Weston300  Host  Committee  are  the  first  three  of 
what  the  society  hopes  will  be  many  sponsors  helping  to  pay  the  expenses  for 
design,  graphics,  and  materials.  Contributions  can  be  mailed  to  the  society  at  P.0 
Box  343,  Weston  MA  02493.  Sponsors  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  following 
categories:  Underwriter  ($1000  and  up),  Patron  ($500  to  $999),  Friend  ($250  to 
$499)  and  Supporter  ($100  to  $249).  The  society  is  grateful  for  the  help  of  mem¬ 
bers,  Weston  residents,  and  local 
businesses  including  Ogilvies  and 
Florentine  Frames.  After  its  library 
debut,  a  traveling  version  of  the 
exhibition  will  go  to  Weston 
schools  and  other  public  venues. 

Right:  The  300th  exhibition  will  in¬ 
clude  photographs,  postcards  (like 
this  one  of  the  Mass  Pike),  docu¬ 
ments,  memorabilia,  and  books,  as 
well  as  objects. 
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Painting  of  a  World 
War  1  soldier  by  artist 
Gertrude  Fiske  given 
to  the  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  by 
Artemis  Willis. 


With  Gra 
Thanks 

. 

The  Weston  Historical 
I  Society  has  received  a 
very  special  gift  from 
Weston  resident  Dr.  Ar- 
i  temis  Willis:  an  oil 
painting  of  a  World  War 
I  soldier  painted  by 
1  noted  Weston  artist 
Gertrude  Fiske.  The 
i  face  of  the  unidentified 
soldier  is  shown  in 
shadow,  and  the  painting  has  a  quiet,  contemplative  air.  Gertrude  Horsford  Fiske 
(1878  -  1961),  daughter  of  a  prominent  and  well-to-do  Weston  family,  studied  at 
the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  she  began  training  about  1904  un¬ 
der  such  well-known  Boston  artists  as  Edmund  Tarbell  and  Frank  Benson.  Her 
early  work  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Boston  academic  tradition,  which  em¬ 
braced  light,  color,  and  attention  to  detail.  Fiske  went  beyond  these  conventions 
and  was  praised  by  contemporary  critics  for  her  “largeness  and  serenity  of  vi¬ 
sion.”  By  her  late  30’s,  she  was  considered  the  leading  woman  painter  of  Boston; 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  she  has  been  described  as  “a  major  figure  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  School.”  Fiske  won  many  prestigious  awards  and  is  represented  in  major  mu¬ 
seums  nationwide.  She  was  a  founding  member  of  many  art  associations  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  in  Ogunquit,  where  she  had  a  second  home. 

The  painting  may  have  been  inspired  by  Fiske ’s  younger  brother  Gardiner,  who 
served  in  World  War  I,  had  the  same  tall,  lean  frame,  and  was  a  cigarette  and  oc¬ 
casional  pipe  smoker.  Willis’s  late  husband,  Harold  “Bus”  Willis  Jr.,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  artist. 

The  painting  will  be  featured  in  the  historical  society’s  upcoming  exhibition  The 
Farmers  ’  Precinct:  Three  Centuries  of  Weston  History  at  the  Weston  Public  Li¬ 
brary  (January  5  to  29,  2013). 
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Weston  Public  Library 
Sunday ,  January  6 
2:30  to  4:30  pm 


Refreshments 

Exhibition  will  run  from  January  5  to  29,  2013 


The  Weston  Historical  Society 

cordially  invites  you  to  attend  the 

Members  Opening 

of  the  exhibition 

The  Farmers  ’  Precinct: 
Three  Centuries  of  Weston  History 
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Copies  of  this  catalogue  are  available  from 
the  Weston  Historical  Society  P.O.  Box  343 
Weston,  Massachusetts  02493 
www.westonhistory.org 
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jack  Richardson,  Winter  on  the  Common ,  1997 
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Introduction 


The  mission  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  make  available 
artifacts  relating  to  the  history  of  Weston,  including  works  of  art.  This  exhibition,  Artists 
Look  at  Weston,  highlights  art  collected  by  the  society  since  it  was  founded  in  1963  at  the 
time  of  the  town’s  250th  anniversary.  Our  goal  is  to  showcase  what  we  have  and  use  it  to 
fulfill  the  second  part  of  our  mission:  educating  residents  about  Weston  history. 
Collectively,  these  items  document  change  and  demonstrate  the  continuing  evolution  of 
how  the  town  is  portrayed  by  its  resident  artists  and  others. 

Artists  Look  at  Weston  includes  more  than  three  dozen  works  by  20  artists,  ranging  in  date 
from  1860  to  2010.  As  we  researched  the  collection,  we  discovered  items  by  nationally 
recognized  artists  including  Charles  Green  Bush,  described  as  the  19th  century  “dean  of 
American  political  cartooning”  and  James  Madison  Alden,  known  for  his  mid-^* 
century  watercolors  documenting  the  landscape  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  society  continues  to  collect  works  by  artists  who  take  their  inspiration  from  the 
town’s  physical  environment — whether  from  recognized  historic  landmarks  or 
commonplace  signs  and  storefronts. 

The  earliest  works  in  the  exhibition  date  to  the  late  19th  century.  This  was  a  time  of  rapid 
change  in  Massachusetts  brought  about  by  the  forces  of  industrialization,  urbanization, 
and  immigration.  The  resulting  social  upheaval  fueled  nostalgia  for  the  past.  This 
sentiment  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  society’s  important  1884  painting  North  Avenue, 
Weston  by  John  Joseph  Enneking,  commissioned  by  Francis  Henry  Hastings  as  a  portrait 
of  his  boyhood  home.  J.  M.  Alden’s  1889  watercolor  of  the  Bigelow/Sibley  House 
documents  another  antique  house  in  a  pastoral  setting.  Both  scenes  were  painted  at  times 
of  transition. 

M.  M.  Brook’s  watercolor  of  the  lion’s  head  fountain  at  the  Horace  Sears  estate,  Haleiwa, 
is  representative  of  the  turn-of-the-century  “Age  of  Elegance,”  when  wealthy 
businessmen  were  establishing  country  estates  outside  Boston  and  other  major  cities.  The 
Sears  estate,  the  most  elaborate  in  Weston,  was  unusual  in  its  sophisticated  borrowing  of 
Italian  architectural  and  garden  motifs.  The  lion’s  head  fountain  depicted  in  Brooks’s 
elegant  work  still  remains. 

The  movement  toward  realism  in  the  early  20th  century  is  best  exemplified  by  a  painting 
owned  by  the  Weston  Public  Library.  Weston  Quarries  by  Gertrude  Fiske  (1878-1961)  is  on 
display  in  the  library  reading  room.  This  1917  painting  of  the  industrial  area  later  known 
as  Mass  Broken  Stone  is  mentioned  here  as  a  tribute  to  a  woman  who  is  arguably  the 
most  important  Weston-born  artist.  Fiske  came  from  one  of  the  town’s  most  prominent 
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families  and  painted  many  townspeople  and  places  in  her  long  career.  In  choosing  to 
depict  the  machinery  and  smokestacks  of  an  industry  that  many  residents  would  have 
wished  away,  Fiske  went  beyond  the  conventions  of  the  Boston  School,  a  group  of 
painters  who  generally  shared  her  privileged  lifestyle. 


Gertrude  Fiske ’s  unconventional  1917  painting,  Weston  Quarries,  is 
owned  by  the  Weston  Public  Library  and  hangs  in  the  Reading  Room. 


In  his  1959  watercolor  of  the  Bigelow/Sibley  house,  Thomas  Eaton  also  chooses  a 
subject  not  generally  associated  with  rural  Weston,  in  this  case  the  dilapidated  house  and 
slum-like  conditions  that  existed  across  from  the  quarry.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
Eaton’s  work  to  J.  M.  Alden’s  bucolic  watercolor  of  the  same  house.  The  buildings  have 
clearly  deteriorated  in  the  intervening  seventy  years,  and  the  two  artists  employ  very 
different  styles  reflective  of  their  times. 

Henry  Davenport  moved  to  Weston  in  1936  and,  until  his  death  in  1965,  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  town  in  numerous  paintings  and  pastels.  The  society  owns  five  works  by 
Davenport,  including  three  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  Davenport’s  painting  of  Boston 
Post  Road  in  winter  is  notable  not  only  for  its  artistry  but  also  for  its  educational  value  in 
showing  how  the  streets  of  Weston  were  once  “rolled”  after  a  snowstorm  to  pack  down 
the  snow  and  allow  passage  of  vehicles  on  runners. 

Weston’s  250th  anniversary  celebration  in  1963  stimulated  town  pride,  nostalgia,  and 
interest  in  the  town’s  history.  Both  Henry  Davenport  and  Henry  W  Longfellow  were 
early  members  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  founded  that  year.  Longfellow’s 
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painting  reflects  the  society’s  original  goals  of  restoring  the  Fiske  Law  Office  and  saving 
the  Burgoyne  Elm,  which  was  succumbing  to  Dutch  elm  disease.  The  painting  occupied  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  restored  law  office. 

A  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm  and  Fiske  Law  Office  was  chosen  as  the 
logo  for  the  250th  anniversary.  Margaret  “Peg”  Kronenberg  did  this  drawing  as  one  of  16 
illustrations  of  historic  buildings  in  Emma  F.  Ripley’s  1961  book  Weston,  A.  Puritan  Town. 
This  publication  contributed  to  the  historical  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  as  did  Brenton  FI. 
Dickson’s  Once  Upon  a  Pung,  a  nostalgic  collection  of  reminiscences  privately  published  in 
1963  by  the  “I  Remember  When”  Committee.  Both  Kronenberg  and  Davenport  provided 
illustrations  for  Dickson’s  book. 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  includes  works  by  members  of  the  Weston  Arts 
and  Crafts  Association  (WACA),  founded  in  1960  to  encourage  participation  in  the  arts. 
Three  former  presidents  of  WACA  are  represented  in  the  show:  Virginia  Besse,  Peg 
Kronenberg,  and  Mary  Jo  Rines.  WACA  organizes  educational  opportunities  for  all  ages 
and  provides  avenues  for  local  artists  to  show  their  work. 

Beginning  in  the  1990s,  two  artists,  Ray  Doyle  and  Jack  Richardson,  created  a  series  of 
skilled  watercolor  portraits  of  well-known  Weston  buildings.  Doyle  taught  watercolor 
technique  to  Richardson  and  others  at  a  weekly  art  night  in  Richardson’s  garage  studio.  In 
the  late  1990s,  Richardson  branched  out  to  produce  two  popular  watercolors  of  activities 
that  take  place  annually  on  the  Town  Green:  children  sledding  in  winter  and  Weston  High 
School  students  graduating  each  spring. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Weston  Historical  Society  has  actively  collected  the  work  of 
contemporary  artists.  Larry  Grob  brings  his  concern  for  nature  and  the  environment  to 
his  work,  challenging  viewers  to  look  more  closely  at  their  surroundings.  Deb  Flickey 
concentrates  on  the  built  environment,  often  using  architectural  photographs  as  the  basis 
for  mixed  media  compositions.  Hickey  encourages  her  audience  to  look  at  buildings  that 
most  people  consider  neither  beautiful  nor  important,  such  as  the  abandoned  concrete  fire 
station  on  North  Avenue.  Their  work  provides  new  ways  to  look  at  our  community  and  to 
think  about  what  gives  Weston  its  special  sense  of  place. 


Pamela  W  Fox 

President,  Weston  Historical  Society 
January  2011 
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James  Madison  Alden 


James  Madison  Alden  (1834-1922)  is  best  known  for  his  mid-19th  century  watercolors 
documenting  the  landscape  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  L.S.  Pacific 
Coast  and  Canadian  Boundary  Surveys.  Born  in  Boxborough,  Alden  grew  up  in  Boston 
and  enjoyed  drawing  from  an  early  age.  When  his  father  died  in  1853,  he  joined  the  Navy 
as  an  illustrator  for  the  Coastal  Survey.  Alden’s  formal  art  education  was  limited  to  one 
year  spent  training  as  an  expedition  artist.  He  learned  cartographic  drawing  at  the  survey 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  then  studied  with  noted  portraitist  Thomas  Seir 
Cummings  in  New  York  City.  A  distinguished  career  in  service  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  or  joining  artists’  associations,  but  his  avid  interest  in 
documenting  the  American  landscape  connects  him  to  other  artists  of  his  generation. 

Alden’s  life  and  work  was  the  subject  of  the  1975  exhibition  James  Madison  Alden :  Yankee 
Artist  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Survey,  1854-1860  at  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  of  a  biography  and  exhibition  catalogue  with  the  same  name  by  Franz  Stenzel. 
According  to  Stenzel,  “Alden  was  a  mild-mannered  man  and  this  comes  through  in  his 
paintings.  In  his  placid  world,  perhaps  in  compensation  for  the  strife  and  pressures 
through  which  he  lived,  all  in  nature  was  in  perfect  equilibrium.”  Alden  left  a  heritage 
which  to  date  consists  of  670  located  works  in  collections  throughout  the  country. 

In  1888,  the  Bigelow/Sibley  house  at  Sibley  and  Boston  Post  Roads  was  more  than  150 
years  old  and  long  associated  with  the  adjacent,  even  more  ancient,  Stony  Brook  mill. 
Four  years  earlier,  the  city  of  Cambridge  had  obtained  the  local  water  rights,  resulting  in 
closure  of  what  was  then  the  Sibley  Mill  complex  and  construction  of  Stony  Brook 
Reservoir.  James  Madison  Alden’s  mother  and  sisters  lived  in  Waltham.  On  regular  trips 
home  as  a  naval  officer,  Alden  mailed  letters  from  “Stony  Brook,  Waltham.”  Alden  may 
have  wished  to  document  this  antique  house  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  same  way  he  had 
documented  Western  landscapes.  Possibly  the  woman  under  the  parasol  in  the  wheelchair 
is  the  artist’s  mother,  Sarah  Brewer  Taylor  Alden,  who  died  in  1889. 


Untitled  (Bigelow/ Sibley  House),  1888 
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Thomas  Kimball  Eaton 


Untitled  (Bigelow/Sibley  House),  1959 


Waltham  native  Thomas  Eaton  (1901—1988)  enjoyed  sketching  at  an  early  age.  He 
attended  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  studied  with  Robert  Logan  and 
Carl  Oberteuffer,  and  attended  classes  at  the  Boston,  Quincy,  and  Cambridge  Adult 
Education  Centers.  Eaton  was  moderately  successful  as  a  painter  and  watercolorist; 
however,  he  was  unable  to  support  himself  as  an  artist  and  earned  a  living  as  a  house 
painter  and  wallpaper  hanger  while  painting  on  weekends  and  holidays.  Undeterred,  he 
opened  a  gallery  in  his  Waltham  home  at  112  Crescent  Street  in  1952.  Eaton’s  work 
follows  the  traditional  representational  path  and  features  local  subjects  such  as  the  Roberts 
Paper  Mill  on  the  Charles  River  and  the  Bigelow/ Sibley  house,  shown  here.  This 
watercolor  was  exhibited  at  the  Copley  Gallery  on  Newbury  Street  in  1963  as  part  of  a 
one-man  show  of  40  watercolors  and  oils.  Prior  to  that,  Eaton  was  included  in  four  group 
exhibitions  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Independent  Artists,  in  1930,  1948,  1954,  and  1956. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Copley  Society,  Lexington  Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  and 
Concord  Arts  Association. 

This  watercolor  captures  a  less  attractive  side  of  Weston  than  is  normally  portrayed.  The 
large  gambrel-roofed  18th  century  house  on  the  left  was  known  as  the  Bigelow/Sibley 
House.  This  and  the  adjacent  buildings  once  stood  on  Sibley  Road  where  Boston  Post 
Road  now  intersects  with  Route  128,  in  the  industrial  area  known  as  Sibley  Mills.  A 
comparison  of  this  mid-20th  century  work  with  J.M.  Alden’s  pastoral  view  of  the  Bigelow/ 
Sibley  House  in  1888,  just  after  the  mill  closing,  shows  the  deterioration  of  the  area.  In 
Eaton’s  watercolor,  windows  are  boarded  up  and  part  of  one  building  is  collapsing.  The 
brighdy  colored  sheets  hanging  from  the  clothesline  at  the  center  highlight  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  are  occupied  despite  poor  conditions.  Thomas  Eaton’s  work  draws  attention 
to  working  class  life  in  much  the  same  manner  as  John  Sloan  did  with  his  early  20th 
century  Ash  Can  School  paintings. 
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Mary  Mason  Brooks 


Untitled  (Lion’s  Head  Fountain,  Sears  Estate),  c.  1905—1910 


Mary  Mason  Brooks  (1860—1915)  was  born  into  a  prominent  Salem  family  shordy 
before  the  Civil  War.  Her  father,  Henry  F.  Brooks,  headed  the  Essex  Institute  and 
fathered  four  talented  daughters.  Remarkable  for  her  time,  Mary  Brooks  enjoyed  a 
successful  art  career,  studying  first  in  Paris  and  Rome  and  later  maintaining  independent 
studios  in  Salem  and  Boston.  She  was  actively  working  until  her  death  from  heart  disease 
at  age  55.  Brooks’s  pleasing  watercolor  views  were  exhibited  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston  and  collected  by  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Salem,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Weston,  including  estate  owners  Horace  Sears  and  Marian  Case.  The  artist  delighted,  as 
did  her  audiences,  in  the  colorful,  ever-varied  subject  matter  of  flowers,  architecture,  and 
natural  landscapes  and  waterscapes.  She  painted  the  gardens  at  the  Tuileries  and  Villa 
d’Este,  along  with  colorful  old  world  marketplaces,  coastal  views,  and  Weston  pine  forests. 

In  the  context  of  her  other  work,  Brooks’s  choice  of  the  c.  1905  Renaissance-inspired 
lion’s  head  fountain  and  water  lily  pool  at  the  Sears  estate,  Haleiwa,  seems  entirely  fitting. 
At  a  time  when  grand  country  residences  were  springing  up  throughout  the  countryside 
around  Boston,  the  Sears  property  received  so  much  attention  that  the  owner  established 
public  visiting  hours.  The  estate  was  located  east  of  the  First  Parish  Church  along  Boston 
Post  Road,  and  many  of  the  cast  concrete  architectural  features  still  remain,  including 
terraces,  stairs,  statues,  urns,  and  the  lion’s  head  fountain.  These  were  part  of  the  Italian 
gardens  designed  by  noted  landscape  architect  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  who  began  his  career 
in  the  office  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
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Vladimir  Petinow 


Vladimir  Petinow  was  born  in  1969  in  the  Ukraine.  As  a  youth  he  drew  caricatures  of 
friends  and  teachers.  In  1990,  four  years  after  graduating  with  honors  from  Lugansk  Art 
School,  Petinow  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  and  setded  in  Boston.  Since  1998,  he  has  worked  at 
Florentine  Frames,  where  his  prints  and  paintings  are  available  for  sale.  Fhs  work,  which 
is  inspired  by  Impressionism,  has  been  exhibited  throughout  New  England  and  published 
by  Rinehart  Fine  Arts.  His  subjects  range  from  evocative  interior  bar  and  restaurant 
scenes  to  cuisine-inspired  images  with  wine  and  food. 

The  watering  trough  at  Boston  Post  Road  and  Church  Street  is  the  focal  point  of  this 
historic  intersection  and  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  the 
principal  means  of  transportation.  Originally  a  coppery  black  color,  the  cast  metal  trough 
was  installed  in  the  “Town  Square”  shortly  after  the  Weston  Water  Company  was 
established  in  the  mid- 1890s.  It  had  a  water  pipe  up  the  middle  and  was  set  next  to  a 
flagpole  on  a  small  circle  of  cobblestones  level  with  the  road  surface.  Since  Memorial 
Day  of  1948,  die  Weston  Garden  Club  has  planted  it  with  seasonal  flowers.  At  some 
point  it  was  painted  white.  In  1975  the  trough  was  sandblasted,  repainted,  and  reset  on  a 
new  cobblestone  traffic  island.  Petinow’s  image  captures  the  colorful  floral  displays  we  all 
enjoy. 


Town  Center  Flowers,  2005 
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Harold  W.  VanHeest 


Weston  Town  Hall  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  for  Weston  artists.  The  handsome 
Georgian  Revival  brick  building  was  designed  by  architects  Bigelow  and  Wadsworth  and 
constructed  in  1916—17  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  town  improvement  plan.  It  anchors  the 
north  side  of  the  Town  Green,  created  by  noted  landscape  architect  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff  as 
part  of  this  comprehensive  redesign  of  the  town  center.  The  1917  town  hall  replaced  its 
predecessor,  an  1847  Greek  Revival  building  that  once  stood  across  the  street  from  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 

Harold  Van  Heest  (1895-1988)  moved  to  the  Boston  area  as  a  teenager.  He  worked  as  a 
commercial  artist  at  The  Boston  Post  and  later  headed  the  creative  production  department  of 
Edmund  S.  Whitten,  Inc.,  a  Boston  advertising  agency.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Framingham  and  Sudbury  Art  Associations.  For  a  time,  Van  Heest  and  his  family  lived  in 
Weston.  Van  Heest’s  watercolor  displays  his  skill  as  a  professional  commercial  artist.  The 
architectural  details  are  crisply  drawn  in  pen,  with  colorful  fall  colors  added  in  a 
harmonious  palette.  The  artist  includes  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  to  provide  a  sense  of 
scale.  Both  are  well  dressed,  and  the  woman  wears  a  fur-lined  coat  and  pillbox  hat 
suggestive  of  a  1960s  date.  The  original  purpose  of  the  image  is  unknown. 


Untitled  (Weston  Town  Hall),  n.d. 
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Mary  Jo  Rines 


Snowbound  (Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  1981-82 


Watercolor,  one  of  the  most  demanding  of  artistic  media,  has  always  been  a  favorite  of 
Weston  artist  Mary  Jo  Rines  (b.  1931),  who  loves  the  translucent  quality  and  layering 
appeal.  The  society’s  painting,  Snowbound  captures  the  warmth  of  the  winter  sun.  Rines 
sketched  the  scene  outside  and  painted  it  in  her  home  studio.  In  the  background  is  the 
west  faqade  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  from  the  perspective  of  the  children’s  playground. 
The  snow  is  mounded  so  high  that  it  obscures  the  lower  story.  The  artist  focuses  her 
attention  on  the  bare  tree  forms  and  the  irregular  fieldstone  wall,  which  has  an  abstract 
quality. 

After  graduating  from  Skidmore  College,  Mary  Jo  Rines  continued  her  art  studies  at  the 
DeCordova  Museum.  Over  the  years,  she  has  taken  workshops  with  many  highly  trained 
and  innovative  instructors,  while  also  teaching  “Techniques  of  Watercolor”  in  the  Boston 
area  and  at  the  Council  on  Aging  in  Weston.  In  summers,  she  ran  the  “Deep  Cove 
Workshops”  from  her  studio  on  Southport  Island,  Maine.  Rines  has  traveled  throughout 
the  world  capturing  images  of  other  cultures.  She  led  painting  safaris  in  Kenya  in  1986  and 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  1998.  Rines  served  as  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  at  the 
Copley  Society  of  Art  in  Boston  and  as  president  of  the  New  England  Watercolor  Society 
from  1988  to  1991.  Her  paintings  have  been  exhibited  throughout  the  country  and  have 
won  more  than  46  awards,  including  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  from  the  New  England 
Watercolor  Society.  She  is  also  a  signature  member  of  the  Transparent  Watercolor  Society 
of  America.  Rines  and  her  husband  Mel  moved  to  Weston  in  the  mid-1950s  and  still  live  in 
the  house  they  built  in  1961  on  Sudbury  Road.  She  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Weston  Arts  and  Crafts  Association  and  served  as  president  from  1968  to  1970.  In  2000 
she  created  and  served  as  chairman  of  a  small  gallery  in  Weston.  Rines  continues  to 
challenge  herself  by  exploring  different  subjects  and  experimenting  with  new  techniques. 
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Henry  Davenport 


Untitled  (east  fagade  of  Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  c.  1940s 


Henry  Davenport  was  a  well-respected  Boston  ardst  and  art  educator.  Born  in  Brookline, 
Davenport  enjoyed  a  privileged  upbringing.  He  attended  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Volkmann’s 
School  in  Boston,  Noble  and  Greenough  in  Dedham,  and  Harvard  University.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1904,  he  traveled  to  Paris  to  study  architecture  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
where  he  received  a  diploma  in  1913.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1914,  he  continued  his  studies 
under  Charles  W  Hawthorne  and  George  Elmer  Browne  at  the  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art  in 
Provincetown.  Founded  by  Hawthorne  in  1900,  the  Cape  Cod  School  was  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  art  schools,  attracting  some  of  the  most  talented  art  instructors  and  students  in  the 
country.  In  1916  Davenport  established  the  Clouet  School  of  Art  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  for 
ten  years.  He  continued  his  teaching  career  at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Harvard 
University.  In  1918,  he  had  his  first  one-man  show  at  the  Copley  Gallery  in  Boston,  where  his 
portraits  and  scenes  of  Cape  Cod  received  favorable  reviews.  He  continued  to  show  his  work 
on  Newbury  Street  at  the  Doll  and  Richards  Gallery  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Professor  Davenport,  as  he  was  often  called,  moved  to  Weston  in  1936.  He  captured  the  town’s 
local  scenes  in  numerous  paintings  and  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  art  by  offering  adult  art 
classes  in  his  Weston  home  at  695  Boston  Post  Road.  Early  in  the  1940s,  Davenport  was  hired 
by  the  WH.  Nichols  Company  of  Waltham  to  illustrate  handbooks  for  machine  tools,  edit  a 
company  magazine,  and  handle  public  relations. 

Davenport  took  particular  interest  in  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  one  of  Weston’s  most  historic 
buildings.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  owns  three  images  of  the  tavern  by  this  artist,  created 
in  different  seasons  and  from  different  vantage  points.  Shown  on  these  two  pages  are  two 
pastels.  In  the  classic  fall  scene,  sun-dappled  maples  framing  the  east  fagade  are  cloaked  in 
bright  orange  and  gold  leaves.  Adding  further  local  color  are  three  figures  with  tri-cornered 
hats,  walking  across  the  porch.  Davenport’s  winter  pastel  captures  the  brilliance  of  the  sun  as  it 
illuminates  the  west  fagade. 
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Henry  Davenport 


Untitled  (west  facade  of  Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  c.  1940s 


The  Davenport  painting  on  the  front  cover  of  the  catalogue  shows  the  rear  of  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  opening  onto  a  large  open  field,  long  since  overgrown.  The  view  was  painted 
during  the  summer,  as  evidenced  by  the  awnings  and  scattered  beds  of  red  blooms.  The 
vertical  format,  unusual  for  a  landscape,  gives  it  a  portrait-like  feeling. 

The  bright  winter  landscape  on  the  back  cover  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve  landscapes  the 
artist  painted  for  the  recreation  hall  or  canteen  at  the  WH.  Nichols  Company  of  Waltham. 
Davenport  was  interested  in  seasonal  changes,  and  the  Waltham  paintings  were  evenly 
divided  between  spring/summer  and  winter/ fall  subjects.  Wishing  to  offer  original  works 
of  art  for  the  machinists  to  look  at,  Davenport  not  only  painted  12  landscapes  on  site  but 
also  arranged  for  reproductions  of  paintings  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and 
Worcester  Art  Museum  to  be  hung  throughout  the  plant.  Davenport’s  winter  landscape 
demonstrates  how  the  streets  of  Weston  were  once  “rolled”  after  a  snowstorm  to  pack 
down  the  snow  and  allow  passage  of  vehicles  on  runners.  The  emphasis  of  the  painting  is 
on  the  flat  white  road  broken  only  by  diagonal  tree  shadows.  The  Burgoyne  Elm  and  Fiske 
Law  Office  occupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  upper  left  corner. 

Davenport  created  a  variation  on  this  scene  for  the  frontispiece  drawing  in  Brenton  H. 
Dickson’s  classic  1963  Weston  memoir  Once  Upon  a  Pung.  The  Weston  Historical  Society 
owns  the  original  of  this  drawing.  In  it,  Davenport  includes  the  law  office  and  revered  elm 
along  with  a  pung,  which  was  a  wooden  rectangular  open  box  on  runners,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse.  Tethered  to  the  pung  is  a  young  boy  on  a  sled,  catching  a  ride  through  town. 
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Olive  Sloan 


Olive  Sloan  moved  to  Weston  with  her  parents  in  1930  at  age  23.  She  never  married  and 
lived  for  the  rest  of  her  long  life  at  7  Gypsy  1  rail.  In  the  1940s,  poll  tax  lists  record  her 
occupation  as  an  interior  decorator  and  later  as  an  artist.  Sloan  was  an  active  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  she  served  as  the  church’s  financial  secretary  for  40  years  in 
addition  to  assisting  her  father  in  his  practice  as  an  attorney. 

Sloan’s  carefully  observed  pencil  sketch  shows  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  as  it  looked  before 
the  1952  restoration.  In  the  early  1950s,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (SPNEA,  now  Historic  New  England)  acquired  the  building  through  a  bequest 
from  unmarried  sisters  Alice  and  Ellen  Jones,  the  last  of  three  generations  of  the  Jones 
family  to  live  there.  SPNEA  formed  a  tavern  committee  including  town  representatives,  and 
this  group  made  the  decision  to  remove  the  section  of  porch  in  front  of  the  original  five- 
bay  Colonial  tavern. 


Untitled  (Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  early  20th  century 
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Susan  Foster 


Weston  Center,  1987 


Susan  Foster  was  born  in  Buffalo  in  1950  and  attended  the  State  University  College  of 
Buffalo,  majoring  in  art  education.  After  moving  to  Massachusetts,  she  apprenticed  with  a 
Chestnut  Hill  jeweler  and  subsequently  taught  jewelry  making  at  the  North  Bennet  Street 
School.  From  1984  to  1989,  she  owned  the  Susan  Foster  Gallery  in  Weston  (now  the  Gift 
Gallery)  specializing  in  unusual  gifts,  jewelry,  and  alternative  greeting  cards,  including 
some  based  on  her  own  artwork.  Susan  and  her  husband,  Asa,  currently  live  in  Wayland. 

Susan’s  love  for  skylines  can  be  traced  to  her  father,  an  architect  trained  at  MIT,  as  well  as 
her  artistic  mother.  Her  eye  is  attuned  to  the  variety  of  building  styles  and  types,  and  she 
has  done  streetscapes  of  Boston  and  New  York  as  well  as  Weston.  The  society’s  print  of 
Weston  Center  is  based  on  an  original  pen  and  ink  drawing  measuring  12  x  60  inches. 
Foster  documents  the  key  businesses  lining  Boston  Post  Road,  including  her  own  gift 
shop,  highlighting  unique  architectural  details.  The  artist’s  attention  to  detail  is  offset  by  a 
certain  artistic  license.  Local  residents  will  recognize  that  some  buildings  drawn  next  to 
each  other  are  in  fact  across  the  street  or  separated  by  businesses  that  have  been  left  out 
altogether.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  drawing  is  not  strictly  accurate,  it  highlights  the  most 
architecturally  notable  buildings  and  documents  features  that  have  been  lost  in  later 
remodeling.  The  drawing  records  businesses  that  have  since  closed  and  three  that  are  still 
open  23  years  later:  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Florentine  Frames,  and  the  Village  Barber. 
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Deb  Hickey,  Weston  Variety,  2010 


Gene  Mackles,  Weston  Center  Sunday,  2008 
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Larry  Grob 


Through  the  Framer’s  Window,  2010 


After  a  career  in  communications  in  which  he  co-founded  and  ran  a  medical  advertising 
agency,  Larry  Grob  decided  to  follow  his  passion  and  become  an  artist.  While  not 
formally  trained,  he  had  studied  drawing,  perspective  rendering,  cartography,  graphic 
design,  and  painting  in  an  “a  la  carte  way”  at  various  institutions  including  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  in  New  York  City,  New  York  University,  and  Middlebury  College.  He  uses 
soft  pastels  to  produce  works  that  are  representational  but  also  abstract.  Grob  works  in 
his  studio  and  outdoors,  occasionally  completing  a  piece  entirely  An  plein  air.’  He  and  his 
wife,  Ellen  Touart  Grob,  have  lived  in  Weston  since  1985,  and  he  often  chooses  Weston 
subjects.  In  2009,  he  served  as  the  first  Land’s  Sake  artist-in-residence.  Grob  seeks  to 
promote  environmental  awareness  and  encourage  sustainability.  He  calls  his  work  “The 
Art  of  Place,”  adding  “I  like  to  think  that  artists  see  life  through  a  particular  lens.  For  me, 
it  is  one  I  use  to  capture  the  places  I  travel  to  and  through  that  speak  .  .  .  about  something 
we  must  better  understand  and  consciously  work  to  preserve.  And  in  my  art,  I  hope  to 
convey  a  sense  of  place  that  will  help  us  be  more  thoughtful,  and  approach  our 
surroundings  with  a  lighter  hand.” 

In  Through  the  Framers  Window,  Grob  depicts  the  Florentine  Frames  display  window  at 
476^178  Boston  Post  Road.  For  almost  three  decades,  the  frame  store  and  gallery  has 
been  a  fixture  of  Weston’s  commercial  center.  The  owner,  Salvatore  Micciche  (known  to 
all  simply  as  “Tony”)  started  Florentine  Frames  in  1982  when  he  was  22  and  expanded  it 
ten  years  later.  Tony  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  Florence,  where  he  was  attending  school  and 
working  part-time  at  a  frame  store  when  he  met  his  wife  Karen,  a  Georgetown  University 
student  studying  abroad.  Their  romance  brought  Tony  to  Karen’s  hometown  of  Wayland. 
Behind  the  counter  at  Florentine  Frames,  Tony  is  known  for  his  Italian  artistic  sensibility, 
warm  personality,  and  community  spirit. 
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Henry  W.  Longfellow 


Untitled ,  (The  Burgoyne  Elm),  1966 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  (1906-1975)  affectionately  known  as  “Waddie,”  was  a 
Boston-born  artist  and  distant  relative  of  the  poet.  He  graduated  from  Dean  Academy  in 
1924  and  attended  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Virginia,  and  Babson  College. 
Longfellow  moved  to  Weston  in  1938  and  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1975  at  age  69. 
According  to  his  obituary,  he  was  known  for  his  work  in  copper  and  oils.  In  addition  to 
this  painting,  the  society  owns  a  copper  planter  fashioned  by  the  artist. 

Longfellow  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1963  at 
the  time  of  the  town’s  250th  Anniversary.  The  society  focused  its  initial  efforts  on  the  two 
subjects  of  this  painting:  the  Burgoyne  Elm  and  Fiske  Law  Office.  In  1966,  the  date  of 
the  painting,  the  society  leased  the  law  office,  and  for  the  next  four  years  members  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  restoring  it.  According  to  a  short  “In  Memoriam”  in  the  May  1975 
Weston  Historical  Society  bulletin,  Longfellow’s  painting  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
waiting  room  and  symbolized  “his  devotion  to  the  town  and  his  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  its  natural  beauty  and  charm.”  The  society  tried  to  save  the  centuries-old 
Burgoyne  Elm,  a  patriotic  symbol  venerated  for  its  age  and  link  to  the  War  of 
Independence.  When  the  limbs  of  the  dying  tree  were  removed  in  1967,  Longfellow 
helped  save  sawn  lengths  of  the  wood.  The  society’s  collection  includes  his  sketches  of 
simple  woodworking  projects  like  bookends,  paperweights,  and  candlesticks  that 
industrial  arts  students  could  make  as  souvenirs.  Until  his  death,  Longfellow  continued  to 
work  on  ways  to  preserve  and  highlight  the  massive  bole. 
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Ray  Doyle 


The  Golden  Tall  Tavern,  early  1990s 


Maynard  resident  Ray  Doyle  was  born  in  1930  in  Worcester  and  trained  at  the  School  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Boston.  His  varied  career  has 
included  work  as  an  illustrator  for  Sylvania,  children’s  book  illustrator,  watercolor  teacher 
and  lecturer,  and  creator  of  his  own  weekly  cartoon,  “Snowbirds,”  in  the  Toronto 
publication  The  Hockey  News.  His  watercolors  have  been  exhibited  throughout  New 
England  and  hang  in  private  and  corporate  collections.  Among  his  primary  artistic 
influences,  Doyle  cites  the  marine  watercolors  of  Winslow  Homer  and  the  work  of 
maga2ine  illustrator  John  Pike.  Doyle  lived  in  Weston  from  1987  to  1992,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  met  his  wife,  Lorraine  Comeau  Miller.  For  seven  years  he  worked  at  Florentine 
Frames,  where  his  depictions  of  coastal  New  England  and  cityscapes  of  Boston  are  still 
available.  Doyle  is  also  known  for  his  watercolor  classes  at  the  Weston  Community 
Center. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Selectman  Ann  Leibowitz  commissioned  Doyle  to  create  a  series  of 
Weston  building  portraits  as  an  anniversary  gift.  The  resulting  eight  small  watercolors 
depict  the  Weston  Town  Hall,  1899  Weston  Public  Library,  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  Golden 
Ball  Tavern,  Fiske  Law  Office,  First  Parish  Church,  Central  Cemetery  gate,  and  new 
Weston  Public  Library,  then  under  construction.  Asked  why  she  chose  this  gift,  Leibowitz 
explained  “I  was,  and  continue  to  be,  sentimental  about  the  town  and  in  particular  an 
admirer  of  the  people  and  institutions  of  town  government.  These  were  the  buildings 
that  I  felt  reflected  the  institutions  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  and  I  loved  them.” 
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Deb  Hickey,  Dairy  Joy,  2010 
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Ja 


The  North  Side 
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John  Joseph  Enneking 


North  Avenue,  Weston,  1884 


John  Joseph  Enneking  (1841—1916)  was  born  in  Minster,  Ohio,  and  grew  up  as  an  only 
child  on  a  large  farm  outside  of  Cincinnati.  Orphaned  at  age  15,  he  gave  up  farming  in 
favor  of  art,  which  his  father  had  opposed.  He  studied  drawing  at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s 
College,  joined  the  Union  Army  in  1861,  and  returned  to  Cincinnati  after  sustaining 
serious  injuries.  In  1864,  Enneking  setded  in  the  Hyde  Park  neighborhood  of  Boston  with 
his  new  wife  and  was  able  to  educate  and  support  himself  as  an  artist.  He  saved  enough  to 
take  his  young  family  to  Europe  in  1872,  enrolling  for  six  months  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Munich.  The  academic  emphasis  on  conservative  coloring  and  realistic  detail  influenced 
him  throughout  his  career.  Enneking  continued  his  studies  in  Paris  with  noted  portraitist 
Leon  Bonnat.  There  he  met  painters  of  the  Barbizon  School  and  was  influenced  by  their 
appreciation  of  nature  and  predominant  use  of  brown  and  green  tones.  He  returned  to 
Boston  in  the  late  1870s  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  had  become  one  of  New 
England’s  most  popular  and  well-paid  landscape  painters. 

Enneking  painted  this  pastoral  view  of  North  Avenue  in  1884  for  Francis  Henry  Hastings, 
owner  of  the  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  factory.  It  depicts  Hastings’s  boyhood  home,  now 
199  North  Avenue.  The  house  and  barn  are  still  extant  and  look  much  as  they  did  in  the 
late  19th  century.  The  artist  captures  a  quiet  moment  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  farmer  on 
the  right  secures  the  wooden  gate.  A  palette  of  greens  and  browns  is  used  for  budding 
leaves  and  rich  soil  ready  for  spring  planting.  The  painting  records  a  rural  road  on  the 
verge  of  change.  The  following  year,  Hastings  built  his  fashionable  Shingle-style  house  on 
one  of  the  fields  shown  in  the  painting.  In  1887,  Hastings  began  constructing  the  massive 
wooden  organ  factory  nearby  on  \  iles  Street,  where  it  might  have  been  visible  from  the 
vantage  point  of  this  picture. 
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Jack  Richardson 


Coburn's  Barn,  1995 


Jack  Richardson  (b.  1938)  came  from  a  family  of  artists  and  grew  up  loving  to  draw.  After 
graduating  from  Weston  High  School,  he  worked  as  a  firefighter  and  sign  painter  while 
pursuing  art  on  his  days  off.  Not  wanting  to  continue  with  oils  because  of  time 
constraints,  he  switched  to  watercolor,  which  proved  to  be  a  challenge.  Working  with  his 
teacher,  Ray  Doyle,  who  is  also  represented  in  this  exhibition,  Richardson  established  a 
weekly  watercolor  night  in  the  studio  in  his  garage  at  2  Warren  Lane.  Coburns  Barn 
exemplifies  the  influence  of  Doyle  on  his  early  watercolors.  As  Richardson  improved,  he 
accepted  commissions  for  house  portraits  and  began  painting  Weston  subjects  “because 
they  are  Weston.”  These  subjects  include  not  only  buildings  but  also  seasonal  events  that 
occupy  a  special  place  in  the  community,  such  as  winter  sledding  (1997)  and  the  Weston 
High  School  graduation  (1998),  both  of  which  take  place  on  the  Town  Green.  The 
Weston  Historical  Society  owns  both  these  prints  as  well  as  a  moonlit  view  of  the  snow- 
covered  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  (c.  2000). 

Isaac  Coburn  built  the  monumental  red  barn,  now  154  Church  Street,  in  1841.  It  stands 
along  a  stretch  of  Church  Street  that  retains  much  of  its  19th  century  landscape  character. 
Richardson’s  work  documents  the  appearance  of  the  barn  prior  to  a  major  remodeling 
and  enlargement  undertaken  by  Tom  Tanner  in  the  late  1990s.  By  placing  the  barn  in  die 
upper  left  corner  and  including  the  road  and  Coburn  meadow,  Richardson  captures  this 
much-loved  view  of  the  building  from  a  distance. 
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Gene  Mackles 


Dairy  Joy,  2008 


To  locals,  this  twilight  view  of  the  Dairy  Joy  Restaurant  along  North  Avenue  is  practically 
iconic.  A  roadside  stand  at  this  location  has  been  in  business  since  the  late  1930s,  when 
the  Cedar  Hill  Dairy  Farm  opened  a  small  farm  stand  and  lunch  place  here.  Dairy  Joy,  as 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Maxwell  family,  started  up  in  the  early  1960s.  Every  year, 
spring  through  fall,  the  restaurant  is  a  big  visitor  attraction,  luring  travelers  along  Route 
117  with  delicious  fried  food  and  soft  ice  cream. 

Many  Weston  residents  are  also  familiar  with  the  artist  and  creator  of  this  image,  Gene 
Mackles  (b.  1947),  who  hails  from  nearby  Auburndale.  In  2008,  he  exhibited  the  original 
oil  painting  of  this  and  other  Weston  scenes  at  the  First  Parish  Church  Art  Gallery.  In  his 
beautifully  lit  painted  compositions,  Mackles  strives  to  convey  a  strong  sense  of  time, 
place,  memory,  and  feeling,  looking  to  the  Impressionists,  as  well  as  Edward  Hopper  and 
Rembrandt,  for  his  artistic  inspiration.  He  prefers  the  medium  of  oil,  specializing  in 
landscapes,  cityscapes,  and  portraits.  Mackles  majored  in  Fine  Arts  at  Dartmouth  College 
and  later  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  studied  music  at  the  Juilliard  School  and 
graphic  design  with  Milton  Glaser  at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts.  The  painter  is  also  an 
accomplished  and  widely  recognized  graphic  designer,  illustrator,  animator,  and  video 
production  artist. 

This  print  was  produced  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  38  x  48  inch  painting,  taken 
by  the  artist  at  the  request  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society. 
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Virginia  Weston  Besse 


This  mansard-roofed  Victorian  cottage  was  located  off  Concord  Road  near  Lincoln,  an 
area  known  in  the  late  19th  century  as  Litde  Cork  Village  because  of  the  three  Irish 
immigrant  families  that  lived  there.  For  two  generations,  the  McMahon  family  lived  in  the 
small  clapboard  house  without  benefit  of  running  water  and  indoor  plumbing.  A  horse 
shed  and  chicken  house  also  stood  on  the  11-acre  parcel.  In  1973,  after  the  last  of  the 
three  unmarried  McMahon  siblings  passed  away,  Ricki  and  Armstrong  Stambaugh  Jr. 
purchased  the  property.  They  built  their  own  house  and  remodeled  the  cottage  for  rental. 
The  watercolor  was  painted  in  1978  and  shows  two  new  large  windows  on  the  side.  In 
the  late  1990s  the  property  was  subdivided  and  developed,  and  the  small  cottage  was 
demolished.  Virginia  Besse’s  watercolor  survives  as  a  visual  reminder  of  a  simpler 
lifestyle.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  also  owns  an  1898  photograph  of  the  house  and 
a  photograph  of  the  elderly  Margaret  McMahon  in  front  of  the  horse  shed. 

Virginia  Besse  (1921-2008),  a  lifelong  Massachusetts  resident,  was  born  in  Belmont  and 
raised  in  Newton.  She  majored  in  art  history  at  Wheaton  College  and  spent  summers  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  where  she  eventually  retired.  In  the  nautical  world  of  the  1940s,  she 
gained  fame  in  her  twenties  as  a  Women’s  National  Sailing  Champion,  racing  for  and 
teaching  at  the  Edgartown  Yacht  Club.  In  Weston,  Besse  was  an  active  member  and 
president  of  the  Weston  Arts  and  Crafts  Association  in  the  early  1970s.  She  also  took  art 
classes  at  the  DeCordova  Museum  School  in  Lincoln.  While  she  is  known  to  have 
produced  other  house  portraits,  Besse’s  passion  for  boating  and  seascapes  dominated  her 
artistic  output  of  watercolors,  pastels,  and  silkscreen  and  monotype  prints.  On  the 
Vineyard,  she  and  her  husband,  Arthur,  helped  found  the  Featherstone  Center  for  the 
Arts,  where  a  gallery  bears  her  name. 


Untitled  (Cottage  at  474  Concord  Road),  1978 
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Larry  Grob,  Signs  of  the  Times ,  2009 
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The  South  Side 
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Charles  Green  Bush 


Untitled  (Brookside),  1860 


Born  in  Boston,  Charles  Green  Bush  (1842-1909)  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children  of 
Frederick  T.  and  Elizabeth  Snelling  Bush.  He  spent  his  early  childhood  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  his  father,  a  successful  importer,  served  from  1845  to  1852  as  United  States 
Consul.  Shordy  after  his  return,  Frederick  Bush  setded  in  Weston,  a  town  becoming 
increasingly  attractive  to  well-to-do  businessmen  and  professionals. 

After  a  few  years  in  Weston,  Charles  Bush  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860  but  left 
a  few  years  later  to  work  as  an  illustrator  for  Harpers  Weekly.  There  he  came  into  contact 
with  artists  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  C.  Reinhart,  and  Winslow  Homer.  He  left  Harper’s  in 
1875  to  study  art  in  Paris  with  the  well-known  portrait  painter  Leon  Bonnat.  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1879,  he  worked  for  the  Herald  as  a  political  cartoonist  and  later  became 
chief  cartoonist  at  The  New  York  World.  According  to  19th  century  historian  Charles  Press, 
Bush  was  known  as  the  “dean  of  American  political  cartooning”  and  was  the  first  to  use 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  cartoon.  Bush  maintained  ties  to  friends  and  family  from  Weston  and, 
along  with  his  South  Avenue  neighbors,  participated  in  entertainments  at  Francis  Blake’s 
theater  on  the  Keewaydin  estate. 

Charles  Bush  made  this  delicate  pencil  drawing  when  he  was  eighteen,  just  before  he  left 
for  Annapolis.  In  the  branches  forming  the  oval  border,  the  artist  cleverly  signed  and 
dated  his  rendering  of  the  family  home,  Brookside,  so  named  because  of  the  brook  that 
flowed  next  to  the  house.  Frederick  Bush  had  purchased  what  was  originally  a  farmhouse 
from  Henry  Bowditch  after  returning  from  Hong  Kong  and  had  remodeled  it  into  this 
picturesque  Italianate  country  house.  Located  on  the  south  side  of  South  Avenue,  the 
house  was  later  occupied  by  Charles’s  sister  Fannie  and  her  husband,  David  W  Lane.  It 
was  torn  down  about  1955  to  make  room  for  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
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Margaret  F.  "Peg"  Kronenberg 


A  Visii'njuisftcJ  £anJmarti _ , 

A  Distinguished  Landmark  (One  Chestnut  Street),  1961 


Peg  Kronenberg  (1913-2000)  studied  calligraphy,  graphic  design,  and  painting  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  began  her  professional  career  designing  greeting  cards  in  New 
York  City.  After  the  war,  she  and  her  husband,  John,  moved  to  Weston,  where  they  lived 
until  1973.  Kronenberg  was  an  original  member  and  president  of  the  Weston  Arts  and 
Crafts  Association,  founded  in  1960  to  promote  appreciation  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
community  and  to  encourage  participation.  She  worked  in  pen  and  ink,  watercolor,  and 
collage  and  used  antique  wood  printers’  type  to  create  wall  plaques  and  murals.  She 
continued  her  study  of  calligraphy  with  the  well-known  German  designer  Herman  Zapf 
and  taught  adult  education  classes  in  calligraphy  and  drawing. 

The  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  One  Chestnut  Street  is  one  of  16  created  by  Kronenberg  for 
Emma  F.  Ripley’s  book  Weston:  A  Puritan  Town ,  published  by  the  Benevolent- Alliance  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  in  1961.  Kronenberg’s  sketches  are  simple  but  carefully  observed 
and  include  the  town’s  most  important  historic  houses.  The  venerable  landmark  at  One 
Chestnut  Street  is  traditionally  considered  the  oldest  house  in  Weston,  dating  to  1696.  It 
was  covered  with  trumpet  vines  until  a  restoration  in  1961.  Another  of  the  illustrations 
for  the  Ripley  book,  depicting  the  Burgoyne  Elm  and  Fiske  Law  Office,  was  used  as  the 
logo  for  the  town’s  250th  Anniversary  in  1963.  For  more  than  60  years,  Kronenberg 
designed,  printed,  and  hand-colored  her  own  Christmas  cards,  usually  featuring  local 
historical  sites  decorated  for  the  holidays.  The  Weston  Historical  Society7  owns  several 
examples,  including  a  drawing  of  her  Modern-style  house  at  85  Norumbega  Road,  built  in 
1948  and  since  demolished. 
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Deb  Hickey 


Friendly  Com,  2010 


Deb  Hickey  lives  in  Rhode  Island,  where  she  works  as  a  photographer  focusing  on 
architectural  and  landscape  portraiture.  Her  mixed  media  pieces  begin  with  photographs. 
Acrylic  paint,  oil  paint,  oil  pastels,  and  beeswax  encaustic  transform  conventional  images 
into  personal  explorations  of  color,  shape,  space,  and  time.  She  chooses  architectural 
subjects  based  on  interesting  signage  and  history  within  a  community.  For  example, 
Hickey’s  collage  Weston  Variety  documents  a  store  known  in  the  1990s  as  the  place  to  go 
for  snacks  and  VHS  tapes.  Her  other  Weston  subjects — train  stations,  the  abandoned  fire 
station  on  North  Avenue,  the  Dairy  Joy — are  non- traditional  choices  that  celebrate  what  is 
unique  to  Weston.  Flickey  looks  to  many  artists  for  inspiration,  in  particular  the 
documentary  photographers  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  of  the  1930s,  with 
Walker  Evans  being  the  most  influential.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Paul  Strand,  and  Diane  Arbus 
are  among  her  favorite  photographers;  and  the  work  of  painters  Charles  Demuth,  Charles 
Sheeler,  and  Edward  Hopper  informs  her  modernist  style. 

According  to  Hickey,  the  cows  at  the  Anza  farm  were  chosen  as  a  subject  because  they  are 
friendly.  The  history  of  the  Anza  farm  dates  back  to  1926,  when  Italian  immigrant 
Vincento  (James)  Anza  bought  18  acres  of  land  on  Highland  Street.  He  employed  as 
many  as  20  men  constructing  houses,  building  stone  walls,  farming,  and  selling  loam  and 
gravel  from  the  property.  His  son  Santo  Anza  now  lives  in  his  father’s  house  on  the  farm 
and  owns  the  last  cattle  herd  in  Weston.  In  the  background  of  the  painting  is  the  brown- 
shingled  Anza  barn. 
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Neil  McAuliffe 


At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  an  estimated  4,000  to  5,000  canoes  were  stored  along  the 
six-mile  “Lake  District”  of  Weston,  Newton,  and  Waltham.  This  tranquil  bulge  in  the 
Charles  River  was  the  most  suitable  location  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  for  canoeing, 
a  popular  pastime  in  the  days  when  young  men  and  women  had  few  places  where  they 
could  be  together  unchaperoned.  Neil  McAuliffe’s  watercolor  of  the  boathouse  at  the 
Riverside  Recreation  Grounds  documents  one  of  many  large  shingled  boathouses  that 
once  stood  along  the  shoreline.  Estate  owner  Charles  Wells  Hubbard  developed  the  “Rec” 
beginning  in  the  late  1890s  “to  foster  outdoor  sport.”  The  facility  also  included  athletic 
fields,  a  swimming  pool,  and  tennis  courts.  In  the  background  of  the  picture  is  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Bridge.  Hubbard  gave  the  41 -acre  facility  to  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  in  1914,  and  the  Rec  operated  through  1958.  Today  the  buildings  are  gone 
and  a  10-acre  portion  known  as  Riverside  Park  is  accessible  from  Recreation  Road  and 
Route  128  North. 

Neil  McAuliffe  grew  up  on  Cape  Cod,  where  he  showed  an  early  interest  in  painting  and 
drawing  local  sea  and  landscapes.  He  studied  illustration  at  Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
and  returned  after  college  to  the  Cape,  where  he  has  earned  a  living  creating  watercolor 
and  pen  and  ink  renderings  of  homes,  boats,  businesses,  and  golf  courses.  Of  his  style, 
McAuliffe  writes:  “I’m  a  self  taught  painter  working  in  the  'realistic  style,’  but  my  intent  is 
not  photo  realism.  Detail  is  important,  but  the  final  product  should  look  like  a  painting.” 
In  the  1980s  Auburndale  resident  Robert  Pollock  commissioned  McAuliffe  to  create 
images  of  the  Riverside  Recreation  Boathouse,  Norumbega  Park,  and  the  Totem  Pole 
Ballroom,  to  be  made  into  prints.  Until  his  death  in  2004,  Pollock  devoted  himself  to 
telling  the  story  of  the  Lake  District  attractions  where  he  had  worked  as  a  young  man. 


Down  by  the  Riverside,  1988 
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James  Madison  Alden  (1834-1922) 

Untitled  (Bigelow/Sibley  House),  1888 
watercolor  on  paper,  10  x  173A  inches 
Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Helen  Sibley  Wells,  1973 

Virginia  Weston  Besse  (1921-2008) 

Untitled  (Cottage  at  474  Concord  Road),  1978 
watercolor  on  paper,  133A  x  193A  inches 
Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2007 

Mary  Mason  Brooks  (1860-1915) 

Untitled  (Lion’s  Head  Fountain,  Sears  Estate),  c.  1905—1910 
watercolor  on  paper,  103/4  x  143/4  inches 
Unknown  donor 

Charles  Green  Bush  (1842-1909) 

Untitled  (Brookside),  1860 
pencil  on  paper,  53/4  x  73A  inches 
Unknown  donor 

Henry  Davenport  (1882-1965) 

Winter. ;  1943 

oil  on  board,  303/4  x  55  inches 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fogg,  1999 
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Henry  Davenport 

Untitled  (rear  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  c.  1940s  front  cover 

oil  on  board,  28  x  17%  inches 
Unknown  donor 

Untitled  (west  facade  of  Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  c.  1940s  p.  15 

pastel  on  paper,  12  x  17  inches 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Richardson,  1963 

Untitled  (east  facade  of  Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  c.  1940s  p.  14 

pastel  on  paper,  12  x  17  inches 
Unknown  donor 

frontispiece,  Once  Upon  a  Pung,  1963 
pen  and  ink  on  paper,  11x8  inches 
Gift  of  Henry  Davenport,  c.  1963 

Ray  Doyle  (b.  1930) 

The  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  early  1990s 
First  Parish  Church ,  early  1990s 
The  1899  Weston  Public  Tibrary,  early  1990s 
The  Central  Cemetery  Gate ,  early  1990s 
Weston  Town  Hall,  early  1990s 
The  Fiske  Law  Office,  early  1990s 
watercolor  on  paper,  8x11  inches 
Courtesy  of  Ann  Leibowitz 

The  1996  Weston  Public  Library,  early  1990s 
The  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  early  1990s 
watercolor  on  paper,  7  x  11  inches 
Courtesy  of  Ann  Leibowitz 

St.  Julia  Church,  early  1990s 
offset  print  on  paper,  IV2  x  10  inches 
Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Thomas  Kimball  Eaton  (1901-1988) 

Untitled  (Bigelow/Sibley  House),  1959 
watercolor  on  paper,  13%  x  20%  inches 
Gift  of  Howard  Gambrill,  1981 

John  Joseph  Enneking  (1841—1916) 

North  Avenue,  Weston,  1884 
oil  on  canvas,  21%  x  35%  inches 
Gift  of  Harrison  B.  Hall,  1979 
On  loan  to  Weston  Public  Library 
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Susan  Foster  (b.  1950) 

Weston  Center,  1987 

offset  print  from  pen  and  ink  drawing,  10  x  30  inches 
Gift  of  Tony  Micciche,  2010 
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Larry  Grob  (b.  1950) 

Through  the  Framer's  Window,  2010 
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giclee  print  from  pastel,  13Y2  x  I8V2  inches 
Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Land’s  Sake  Farm :  Seasons  Pass,  2010 
pastel  on  paper,  IV2  x  9Y2  inches 
Anonymous  gift,  2010 

A  Tavern  Morning,  2010 

pastel  on  sanded  paper,  73A  x  9V2  inches 

Anonymous  gift,  2010 
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Signs  of  the  Times,  2009 

giclee  print  from  pastel,  10  x  13Y2  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 


Deb  Hickey 

Friendly  Cows,  2010 
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mixed  media  collage  on  wood,  20  x  20  inches 
Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Ye  Olde  Cottage,  2010 

mixed  media  on  wood,  8  x  10  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Weston  Variety,  2010  p.  18 

mixed  media  on  wood,  10  x  10  inches 
Anonymous  gift,  2010 

Old  and  New  Firehouse,  2010 
mixed  media  on  wood,  12x8  inches 
Anonymous  gift,  2010 

Four  Views  of  Train  Station,  2010 

mixed  media  on  wood,  12  x  8  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Dairy  Joy,  2010  p.  22 

mixed  media  on  wood,  16  x  20  inches 
Anonymous  gift,  2010 

First  Firehouse,  2010  p,  34 

mixed  media  on  wood,  16  x  17  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 


Margaret  F.  “Peg”  Kronenberg  (1913-2000) 

A  Distinguished  Landmark  (One  Chestnut  Street),  1961  p.  31 

pen  and  ink  drawing  on  paper,  73/4  x  12%  inches 
Gift  of  Guna  Oster,  1989 

The  Elm  and  the  Law  Office ,  1961 

offset  print  of  pen  and  ink  drawing,  14  x  10  inches 

Weston  250th  Anniversary  Committee,  1963 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  (1906-1975) 

Untitled  (The  Burgoyne  Elm),  1966  p.  20 

oil  on  canvas,  293/4  x  23V2  inches 


Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  1967 

Gene  Mackles  (b.  1947) 


Dairy  Joy,  2008 

giclee  print  from  painting,  12  x  18  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2009 

p.  26 

Weston  Center  Sunday,  2008 

giclee  print  from  painting,  10  x  16  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2009 

p.  18 

Neil  McAuliffe 

Down  by  the  Riverside,  1988 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  IIV2  x  17V4  inches 

Anonymous  gift,  2008 

p.  33 

Vladimir  Petinow  (b.  1969) 

Town  Center  Flowers,  2005 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  9V2  x  63A  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

p.  11 

Town  Hall,  2005 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  7  x  10  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Jack  Richardson  (b.  1938) 

Coburn’s  Barn,  1995 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  11  x  14  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

p.25 

Untitled  (Weston  Community  Center),  c.  2001 
offset  print  from  watercolor,  6%  x  8Y4  inches 

Weston  Historical  Society  Purchase  Fund,  2010 

Winter  on  the  Common,  1997 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  14  x  20  inches 

Gift  of  the  Artist,  2008 

P-2 

Jack  Richardson 

Graduation  on  the  Common ,  1998 

offset  print  from  watercolor,  14  x  20  inches 

Gift  of  the  Artist,  2008 

Josiah  Smith  Tavern ,  c.  2000  P-  1 

giclee  print  from  watercolor,  W/2  x  \93A  inches 
Gift  of  Kay  McCahan,  2010 

Mary  Jo  Rines  (b.  1931) 

Snowbound  (Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  1981—82  p-  id 

watercolor  on  paper,  19  x  27  inches 
Gift  of  the  Artist,  2010 

Olive  Sloan  (1907-2001) 

Untitled  (Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  early  20th  century  p.  16 

pencil  drawing  on  paper,  10  x  13Y2  inches 
Gift  of  Charles  Stimpson,  1988 

Harold  W.  VanHeest  (1895-1988) 

Untitled  (Weston  Town  Hall),  n.d.  p.  12 

watercolor  on  paper,  10  x  14  inches 
Unknown  donor 
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Ralph  Abrams  Jones,  great-grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  Golden 
Ball  Tavern,  was  only  seventeen  and  a  half  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
35th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regiment.  He  died  less  than  one  month 
later  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam — Weston’s  first  casualty  of  the  Civil 
War.  (Courtesy  Golden  Ball  Tavern  Museum) 


The  Civil  War  in  Weston 

Part  I 


Civil  War  Timeline 

Fall  1860:  Home  Guard  formed  in  Weston. 

December  20, 1860:  South  Carolina  becomes  first  state  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 

January,  1861:  John  A.  Andrew  sworn  in  as  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  places  Commonwealth  militia  in  readiness. 

March  4, 1861:  Lincoln  inaugurated  as  President. 

April  12, 1861:  Civil  War  begins  with  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

April  15, 1861:  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  troops  from  state  militias 
for  three-month  terms  to  defend  the  capital. 

June  1861-  June,  1862:  Sixteen  men  from  Weston  enlist. 

July  1862:  Lincoln  calls  for  300,000  “volunteers”  for  three-year 
enlistments.  Weston  quota  is  17.  Five  additional  men  credited. 

August  1862:  Lincoln  calls  for  300,000  “nine-months  men.”  Weston 
quota  is  27. 

March  1863:  Lincoln  institutes  first  U.S.  wartime  draft  requiring 
enrollment  of  every  male  citizen. 

July  1863:  33  Weston  men  are  drafted.  28  are  exempted,  one  paid  a 
commutation  fee,  two  furnished  substitutes,  and  two  entered  service. 

October  1863:  Lincoln  calls  for  300,000  more  men.  Weston  forms 
Recruiting  Committee  and  Citizens  Recruiting  Fund.  Weston  quota 
is  16. 

February  and  March  1864:  Lincoln  calls  for  total  of  400,000  - 
500,000  men.  Weston  quota  is  12  because  of  a  surplus  credit. 

April  1865:  Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrenders. 

August  22,  1865:  Reception  for  Returned  Soldiers  and  Memorial 
Service  in  Honor  of  the  Fallen  held  in  Weston. 
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Commemorating  the  150th  Anniversary 


2011  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  a  conflict  fought 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Weston  that  nevertheless  dominated  the  life  of  the 
town  from  1860  to  1865. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  bloodiest  in  American  history.  An  estimated  620,000  sol¬ 
diers  died,  a  rate  six  times  that  of  World  War  II.  According  to  historians,  one  out 
of  every  16  white  males  in  the  North  between  ages  16  and  43  lost  his  life  during 
the  war.  In  the  South,  the  number  was  closer  to  one  in  five.  For  every  one  killed 
in  battle,  two  died  of  disease.  A  similar  rate  of  death,  about  two  percent,  in  the 
United  States  today  would  mean  six  million  fatalities.  (1) 

The  Civil  War  was  America’s  first  experience  raising  huge  armies  to  fight  an 
extended  war.  In  Weston  town  reports,  the  story  of  the  war  is  mainly  a  story  of 
recruitment  to  fill  quota  after  government  quota  with  “volunteers”  inspired  by 
patriotism  or  attracted  by  ever  increasing  bounties.  Letters  from  soldiers  in  the 
collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  illuminate  the  lives  of  individual  sol¬ 
diers  who  left  the  comfort  of  home  and  family  to  fight  in  bloody  battles  through¬ 
out  the  South. 

Sixty-seven  Weston  men  fought  in  the  war,  and  12  gave  their  lives  for  the  “holy 
cause  of  freedom.”  An  additional  59  men  were  credited  to  the  town’s  quotas,  for 
a  total  of  126  men  representing  the  Town  of  Weston  in  the  Union  army.  (2) 

Part  II  of  this  article  will  appear  in  the  Spring  2012  issue  of  the  Weston  Historical 
Society  Bulletin  and  will  include  biographical  information  about  the  men  from 
Weston  who  lost  their  lives,  transcriptions  of  letters  in  the  society’s  collection 
from  soldiers,  and  newly  discovered  information  about  the  National  Soldiers 
Home  at  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Farm,  which  operated  from  1863  to  1871  on 
land  that  is  now  the  site  of  Weston  High  School  and  Middle  School. 

1860:  “The  clouds  were  thickening  over  us” 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  known  opponent  of  slavery,  was  elected  President  in 
November  1 860,  Southern  states  perceived  a  threat  to  their  way  of  life.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  crisis  was  felt  throughout  the  country,  including  in  the  small  agricul¬ 
tural  town  of  Weston,  population  1,243. 

In  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  1630-1890  by  Col.  Daniel 
S.  Lamson — a  book  that  was  edited  and  published  after  the  author’s  death — 
Lamson  is  credited  with  organizing  a  Home  Guard: 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1860,  when  the  clouds  were  thickening  over  us,  but 
before  any  overt  act  had  been  committed  by  the  slave  States,  a  Home 
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Guard  was  organized  by  Captain  D.S.  Lamson  for  the  purpose  of  drill 
and  general  preparation  for  future  contingencies.  The  men  purchased 
their  own  arms,  which  were  deposited  in  town  hall.  About  fifty  young 
men  joined  the  company,  and  were  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms  and 
street  marching.  (3) 


Francis  Henry  Hastings,  a  history- 
minded  Weston  native  and  owner  of 
the  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  factory  on 
the  north  side,  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
Weston  in  wartime,  now  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society. 
His  account  of  the  Home  Guard  differs 
from  Lamson’s.  Hastings  writes  that  a 
Home  Guard  was  formed  on  the  north 
side  of  town  by  Samuel  Patch  (after¬ 
wards  Captain),  with  Alonzo  Fiske  and 
others  drilling,  and  a  second  squad 
formed  in  the  center  of  town.  This  sec¬ 
ond  squad  may  have  been  Lamson’s, 
although  Hastings  does  not  credit  him. 
(4)  Hastings  states  that  the  two  were 
later  combined  under  drillmaster  Sid¬ 
ney  Willard,  with  perhaps  75  or  100 
men  in  all;  and  that  the  squad  existed 
until  around  August  1 862,  when  many 
of  the  men  enlisted  and  went  to  the 
front.  (5) 


Sidney  Willard  (1831-1862),  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  was  prac¬ 
ticing  law  in  Boston  when  the  war  be¬ 
gan.  According  to  a  memorial  tribute 
after  his  death,  Willard  drilled  as  many 
as  800  men  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 

Weston,  Waltham,  Wrentham,  and  Way- 
land  before  organizing  a  company  of 
men  “in  two  days,  instead  of  the  eight 
allowed,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in 
him.”  (6)  In  an  1865  address  at  Wes¬ 
ton’s  reception  for  returned  soldiers,  Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  minister  of 
First  Parish  Church,  spoke  of  Willard’s  influence  on  the  Weston  soldiers  under 
his  command: 

The  letters  of  the  boys  show  with  what  fond  admiration  they  clung  to 

him.  He  had  organized  and  drilled  them  here  at  home,  inspired  them  with 


Daniel  S.  Lamson  was  appointed  major  of  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
in  1861.  He  wears  the  number  16  on  his  hat. 
Lamson  was  always  referred  to  as  “ Colonel  ” 
although  he  resigned  from  the  military  in 
1862  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  the  author 
of  Weston  s  first  history. 
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confidence  in  his  humane  and  heroic  qualities,  and  breathed  into  them  his 
own  lofty  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  (7) 

In  1860,  the  Town  of  Weston  provided  a  list  to  the  state  of  residents  subject  to 
military  duty,  a  roster  of  161  men.  That  year,  town  debt  was  $3,700,  a  figure  that 
would  grow  to  $14,735  in  just  two  years. 

Fighting  Begins 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  secede,  on  December  20,  1860.  By  the  time 
of  Lincoln’s  inauguration  on  March  4,  1861,  six  more  had  left  the  Union;  and  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  had  been  formally  established,  with  Jefferson 
Davis  as  President.  By  the  summer  of  1861,  the  Confederacy  included  11  states 
with  a  population  of  some  9  million,  including  4  million  slaves.  Twenty  states 
remained  in  the  Union,  with  a  population  of  20  million  and  vastly  greater  indus¬ 
trial  capabilities. 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  Civil  War  began  when  Confederate  General  P.T.  Beaure¬ 
gard  opened  fire  on  the  Union-held  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Carolina.  Three  days 
later,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  Proclamation  calling  for  75,000  militiamen  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  months,  to  defend  the  capital  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  federal  government  did  not  have  the  resources  to  outfit  an  army,  so  the  task 
fell  to  the  states.  Because  of  the  early  preparedness  efforts  of  Massachusetts 
Governor  John  Albion  Andrew,  a  strong  Unionist  who  took  office  on  the  eve  of 
the  war,  Massachusetts  supplied  the  first  volunteer  regiments  to  reach  the  capital. 
Francis  Henry  Hastings’s  brief  wartime  account  describes  the  mood  in  the  Town 
of  Weston  in  1861: 

.  .  .  few  people  now  remember  the  exciting  conditions  existing  just  prior 
to  and  at  the  outbreaking,  the  rushing  of  armed  troops  to  the  South,  the 
home  drills,  the  enlistments,  the  return  from  time  to  time  of  wounded 
men  and  all  the  incidents  belonging  to  war  times.  (8) 

In  a  later  “Report  of  the  Recruiting  Committee,”  Weston  officials  observed:  “In 
the  early  part  of  the  struggle  volunteers  freely  offered  themselves  as  fast  as  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  .  .”  (9)  The  men  in  the  Home  Guard 
enlisted  in  various  regiments  formed  by  the  state.  (At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
an  Army  infantry  regiment  was  composed  of  10  companies  and  had  a  maximum 
strength  of  101  officers  and  men.) 

In  June  1861,  Daniel  Lamson  was  appointed  major  of  the  16th  Regiment  then 
forming  at  Camp  Cameron  in  North  Cambridge  for  three  years  deployment. 
Lamson  rose  in  rank  but  resigned  from  the  military  in  1862  due  to  ill  health.  Un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1912,  he  was  always  referred  to  as  “Colonel  Lamson.” 
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The  following  16  men  were  among  the  earliest  enlistees  credited  to  Weston:  (10) 
Daniel  S.  Lamson,  33,  farmer,  16th  Regiment 

*  William  Henry  Carter,  21,  farmer,  26th  Regiment  (originally  the  6th 
Regiment) 

Ebenezer  Tucker,  23,  wheelwright,  1st  Regiment  cavalry  under  Col.  Wil¬ 
liams 

John  E.  Powers,  21,  farmer,  16th  Regiment 
Charles  L.  Field,  37,  clerk,  99th  NY  Regiment 
Lewis  Jones,  28,  farmer,  1st  Regiment  cavalry 
Philip  J.  Meyer,  Jr.,  19,  fanner,  Capt  Nim’s  2nd  Battery 

*  John  Robinson,  1 8,  laborer,  24th  Regiment 
Warren  Stickney,  20,  laborer,  16th  Regiment 
Adoniram  J.  Smith,  laborer,  22nd  Regiment 

Thomas  Palmer,  laborer,  16th  regiment,  transferred  to  2nd  Marine 
*Edward  Banyen  (sometimes  written  Banyea),  26,  laborer,  5th  Vermont 
Regiment,  killed  at  Richmond 
William  G.  Clark,  23,  wheelwright,  16th  Regiment 
Frank  W.  Bigelow,  lawyer,  13th  Regiment 
Henry  H.  Richardson,  16th  Regiment,  servant  to  Major  Lamson 
Thomas  Fahey.  9th  Regiment 
*died  in  the  war 

In  November  1861,  the  town  held  a  benefit  for  Soldiers  of  the  National  Army. 
Organizers  charged  20  cents  a  ticket  for  a  “Program  of  Tableaux  and  Burlesques" 
held  at  Town  Hall  and  including  bohemian  gipsey  (sic)  scenes,  a  burlesque  con¬ 
cert,  and  tableaux  of  the  tomb  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  “The  Goddess  of 
Liberty.” 

Both  Northerners  and  Southerners  thought  the  war  would  end  quickly.  According 
to  historian  Drew  Gilpin  Faust  in  her  2008  book  This  Republic  of  Suffering : 

The  North  entered  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  in  the  summer  of  1861 
anticipating  a  decisive  victory  that  would  quash  the  rebellion;  Confeder¬ 
ates  thought  the  Union  would  quickly  give  up  after  initial  reverses.  Nei¬ 
ther  side  could  have  imagined  the  magnitude  and  length  of  the  conflict 
that  unfolded,  nor  the  death  tolls  that  proved  its  terrible  cost.  (11) 

The  world  had  never  seen  a  war  on  this  scale. 

Call  for  “Volunteers” 


In  the  summer  of  1861,  untrained  Union  troops  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Wash¬ 
ington  after  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  April  1 862,  13,000  Union  troops  were 
killed  or  wounded  along  with  10,000  Confederates  in  a  surprise  attach  on  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant’s  unprepared  troops  at  Shiloh.  Rev.  E.H.  Sears  described  the 
bleak  situation  in  his  address  at  the  1865  reception  for  returning  soldiers: 
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It  was  the  darkest  part  of  the  war;  it  was  when  the  hearts  of  men  were 
failing  them;  when  the  Northern  sentiment  was  becoming  demoralized 
and  thick  with  treason,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  seemed  to  many  to  be 
trembling  in  the  balance.  (12) 

Sears  added  that  McClellan  had  failed,  Pope  was  retreating,  and  “the  foe  .  .  .  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Free  States.  .  .” 


As  casualties  mounted  and  word  came  back  about  the  horrors  of  combat  and  high 
death  rates  from  disease,  the  need  for  additional  troops  could  not  be  met  without 

a  change  in  recruitment  poli¬ 
cies.  In  July  1862,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  call  for  300,000 
men  for  enlistments  of  three 
years.  States  were  given  quo¬ 
tas,  which  in  turn  were  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  cities  and 
towns.  Massachusetts  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew  issued  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  on  July  2  call¬ 
ing  for  10  to  15  new  volun¬ 
teer  regiments  and  rein¬ 
forcements  for  existing  units. 


POSTPONED 

UNTIL  MONDAY  EVENING. 


program  me 


-TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE— 


TOM  HAIL,  -  -  -  WESTO0,  HASS., 

....ON... 

Monday  Evening,  November  18,  1861, 

— FOE  THE- 

BESF8&2&  01  Hi 


COMMENCING  WITH  A 

BOHEMIAN  GIPSEY  SCENT, 


— nririu — 


After  which  the  following  Tableaux 

ras  ©^  Msmmm 

Illustrations  from  the  Poets  I 

THE  CROSS  AMO  THE  CROWMi 

TOE  TOMB  SCEXE  IV  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

TO  BB  FOLLOWED  BY 

A  BURLESQUE  CONCERT,  by  a  well-known  Troupe. 

After  which  the  TABLEAUX — 

(MUSHT  & 

BERENGARIA  at  the  TENT  of  RICHARD, 

To  be  followed  by  the  Comic  Song — in  character — 

SIMON,  TIIE  CELLARER! 


— AMD  COSCLUDIHO  WITH — 


TICKETS  20  CENTS  EACH,  m  be  had  at  the  door. 

jy  Doors  open  *t  7 . Entertainment  to  commence  at  7  l-J  o'clock  precisely. 

-  J.  H  A  F.  F.  Fax  roll.  THaterc,  113  Wukiogtoa  Street,  Bootes. 


Governor  Andrew’s  order 
offered  incentives  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  difficult  task  of 
recruiting  a  little  easier.  Each 
new  recruit  received  a 
month’s  pay  ($13)  plus  a 
bounty  of  $25  in  advance, 
meaning  that  the  recruit  had 
$38  before  he  left  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  to  enable  him  to 
provide  temporarily  for  his 
family.  At  the  end  of  his  term 
of  enlistment,  on  honorable 
discharge,  he  would  receive  a 
further  bounty  of  $75,  which 
in  the  case  of  death  went  to 


A  program  of  tableaux  (cos¬ 
tumed  actors  carefully  posed) 
and  burlesques  was  held  on 
November  18,  1861,  to  benefit 
the  Soldiers  of  the  National 
Army. 
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his  family.  Under  the  Soldiers' 
Families  Relief  Law,  further 
provisions  were  made  for  the 
needy  families  of  recruits  by 
offering  them  aid  according  to 
the  necessity  of  each  case,  up 
to  the  amount  of  $12  a  month. 
Governor  Andrew’s  executive 
order  concludes  with  these 
inspiring  words: 

Massachusetts,  which 
has  never  slumbered 
nor  slept,  must  now 
arise  to  still  higher 
efforts,  and  pledge  to 
all  the  duties  of  patri¬ 
otism  with  renewed 
devotion,  the  individ¬ 
ual  efforts,  the  united 
hearts,  heads  and 
hands  of  all  her  peo¬ 
ple.  (13) 


But  the  call  to  arms  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  Union 
states  was  greeted  with  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  enthusiasm  of 

1861.  Governors  urged  Lin¬ 
coln  to  call  up  troops  for 
shorter  terms,  in  keeping  with 
Washington’s  “victory  is  im¬ 
minent”  tone.  On  August  4, 

1862,  Lincoln  called  up 
300,000  men  for  nine  months 
service,  in  addition  to  the  300,000  already  requested  in  July  for  three  years.  The 
August  order  had  a  more  coercive  tone: 

...  if  any  state  shall  not  by  the  15th  of  August  furnish  its  quota  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  300,000  volunteers  authorized  by  law,  the  deficiency  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  that  State  will  also  be  made  up  by  special  draft  from  the  militia. 
The  Secretary  of  War  will  establish  regulations  for  this  purpose.  (14) 


The  cover  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin’s  classic  the 
Boys  of  61  in  the  collection  of  the  Weston  Historical 
Society  shows  crowds  cheering  well-equipped  Union 
soldiers  as  they >  march  south  at  the  onset  of  the  Civil 
War. 


States  were  assigned  a  quota  according  to  populations.  This  time,  the  government 
said  it  would  draft  men  into  service  from  any  state  that  did  not  meet  its  quota. 
The  War  Department  order  gave  the  states  just  two  weeks  to  meet  their  quotas,  a 
deadline  eventually  extended  to  August  22. 
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Quotas,  Bounties,  and  the  Threat  of  a  Draft 


Weston’s  quota  for  the  July  1862  call  for  three-year  men  was  17,  and  for  the 
August  1862  call  for  nine-months  men,  27.  Officials  tackled  the  question  of  how 
to  fill  the  quota  for  the  “volunteer  army”  and  how  much  to  pay  in  bounties  to  en¬ 
courage  enlistments.  Bounties  offered  by  the  town  were  in  addition  to  whatever 
was  offered  by  the  state  or  federal  government. 

Bounties  were  used  on  both  sides  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  resorting  to  a  draft.  The 
idea  of  a  draft  was  widely  resisted,  whereas  paying  non-residents  to  fill  a  town’s 
quota  was  the  accepted  norm.  Because  of  the  bounty  system,  young  men  from 
poor  communities  were  more  likely  to  serve  in  the  military.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  bounties  paid  to  enlistees  reportedly  went  as  high  as  $677  in  New  York. 
(15) 

Some  Weston  soldiers  refused  to  accept  the  bounty  offered  by  the  town,  feeling 
that  military  service  was  their  patriotic  duty.  Ebenezer  Tucker  Jr.,  in  an  1863  let¬ 
ter  from  the  field  probably  written  to  selectman  Alonzo  Fiske,  expresses  the 
negative  feelings  of  many  soldiers  toward  the  “bounty  soldier:” 

In  relation  to  the  bounties,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  a  great  influence 
with  many  as  regards  their  inlisting  (sic),  but  as  I  inlisted  (sic)  purely 
from  patriotic  motives,  it  would  have  no  influence  whatever  with  me,  as 
we  old  soldiers  entertain  but  a  poor  opinion  of  a  bounty  soldier..  .  .  (16) 

Many  enlistees  accepted  bounties  as  appropriate  payment  for  service  and  as  a 
way  to  help  their  families.  There  is  no  record  in  Weston  of  soldiers  abusing  the 
system,  although  there  are  references  to  the  need  for  recruiters  to  carefully 
document  non-resident  enlistees  and  physically  escort  them  to  military  authori¬ 
ties.  Outside  of  Weston,  the  bounty  system  became  widely  abused.  Bounty  jump¬ 
ing  became  a  profession,  as  men  signed  up,  deserted,  and  enlisted  again  else¬ 
where. 

Meeting  Weston’s  Quota 

A  picture  emerges  from  Weston’s  war  records  of  a  unified  citizenry  under  excel¬ 
lent  leadership,  responding  to  the  demand  for  recruits  in  pragmatic  and  thought¬ 
ful  ways,  with  consideration  for  the  men  involved  and  their  families.  Involving 
the  whole  community  was  part  of  their  approach.  After  President  Lincoln’s  first 
call,  Weston  selectmen  put  out  a  notice  to  all  citizens  to  meet  at  Town  Hall  on 
Saturday  at  6  o’clock  “.  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  devising  &  consulting  upon  the 
manner  of  raising  the  quota  of  men  called  for  by  the  requisition  of  Government,” 
adding  “A  full  attendance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  is  desirable.”  (17) 
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The  military  roll  of  August  18,  1862,  prepared  by  the  Assessors,  lists  174  Weston 
men  between  ages  18  to  44.  Of  these,  28  were  already  in  serv  ice  and  one  had 
been  discharged  for  illness.  Most  of  the  men  were  described  as  either  farmers  or 
laborers  but  some  were  skilled  tradesmen  or  professional  men. 

A  later  “Report  of  the  Recruiting  Committee”  records  the  way  the  town  handled 
the  first  two  quotas: 

...  to  fill  our  quota,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $200  to  each  vol¬ 
unteer.  This  action,  though  not  strictly  legal,  was  sanctioned  by  common 
consent,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislature.  In  August  follow¬ 
ing,  300,000  nine  months’  men  were  called  for,  and  the  town  voted  to 
pay  the  same  to  fill  this  call.  It  cost  the  town  to  furnish  her  proportion  of 
the  men  for  these  calls  about  $8,800.  (18) 

The  phrase  “not  strictly  legal”  in  the  above  passage  is  notable.  Weston  and  other 
Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  began  offering  their  own  bounties  before  the  state 
legislature  passed  laws  allowing  municipalities  to  offer  bounties.  Weston  officials 
seemed  to  take  a  pro-active,  market-oriented  view  of  the  recruiting  process  and 
were  willing  to  pay  what  it  took  to  attract  recruits  to  fill  each  quota. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  various  reports  as  to  how  much  the  town  paid  in 
bounties  at  each  of  the  calls.  In  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Weston ,  Lamson  is  ap¬ 
parently  incorrect  in  saying  that 
the  17  men  who  signed  up  at  the 
first  call  got  $100.  The  “Report 
of  the  Selectmen”  in  the  Town 
Report  for  the  Year  Ending 
March  31,  1863  lists  $3400  paid 
to  the  initial  17  recruits,  or  $200 
per  soldier. 


This  bust  of  Alonzo  S.  Fiske  is 
owned  by  the  Town  of  Weston. 
Fiske,  who  served  as  selectman 
from  1859  to  1871,  took  on  the 
tasks  of  preparing  lists  of  men 
eligible  for  military >  service,  re¬ 
cruiting  men  to  meet  the  town’s 
quota,  organizing  fundraising  to 
offer  “citizens  ’  bounties,  ”  and 
handing  correspondence  relating 
to  payments  of  bounties  and  State 
aid.  ( Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 
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In  later  years,  when  the  legislature  limited  what  municipalities  were  allowed  to 
pay,  Weston  found  a  way  around  the  limit  by  collecting  private  contributions  and 
offering  “citizen’s  bounties.” 

The  Recruiters:  Rev.  Calvin  Topliff,  Dr.  Otis 
Hunt,  and  Alonzo  Fiske 

Three  men  took  the  major  responsibility  for  recruiting:  selectman  Alonzo  S. 
Fiske,  Baptist  clergyman  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Topliff,  and  town  physician  Otis  E. 
Hunt.  Alonzo  Sewall  Fiske  (1818-1893)  was  a  selectman  from  1858  to  1871  as 
well  as  assessor  and  tax  collector,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  state  representative  in 
1878.  A  descendent  of  one  of  Weston’s  first  settlers,  his  farm  on  North  Avenue, 
said  to  be  a  mile  square,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Weston.  The  family  genealogy 
boasts  that  for  many  years  Alonzo  was  “in  charge  of  most  of  the  town  business  of 
Weston”  and  town  records  corroborate  this  view.  He  took  the  lead  in  all  war- 
related  matters.  Soldiers  wrote  to  “Friend  Fiske”  with  news  and  expressions  of 
respect  and  affection.  Others  asked  for  help  in  obtaining  promised  bounties  or 
solving  problems  with  state  aid. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Howe  Topliff  (1818-1907)  was  minister  of  First  Baptist  Church 
from  1853  to  1867.  Topliff ’s  14-year  tenure  was  among  the  longest  in  the  church 
history.  He  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  serving  as  a  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  committee,  as  one  of  three  men  appointed  in  1856  to  start  a 
public  library,  and  as  a  long-time  library  trustee.  Topliff  graduated  from  Brown 
University  Class  of  1846  and  served  for  several  years  in  other  churches  before 
beginning  his  pastorate  in  Weston.  According  to  church  history,  “The  pastor 
brought  to  his  work  a  well-furnished  and  disciplined  mind  [and]  a  sympathizing 
heart.  .  .”  and  was  known  as  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Civil  War: 

Then  again,  our  Brother  entered  upon  the  work  of  saving  the  Union  in 
the  time  of  our  civil  war  by  securing  volunteers  for  the  Union  army.  Wes¬ 
ton  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pastor  of  this  church  for  creating  a 
healthy  influence  and  in  inducing  men  to  enlist  to  preserve  the  country 
from  the  impending  overthrow.  Nobly  did  he  abide  by  his  convictions, 
and  by  precept  and  example,  stood  by  the  old  flag,  even  when  it  trailed  in 
the  dust  .  .  .  His  name  to-day,  with  the  “Boys  in  Blue,”  is  the  watchword 
for  renewed  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  (19) 

As  explained  later  in  this  article,  it  was  Rev.  Topliff  who  took  on  the  task  of  re¬ 
trieving  the  bodies  of  Weston’s  fallen,  making  several  trips  to  the  South  to  attend 
to  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Dr.  Otis  Eugene  Hunt  (1822-C.1904)  settled  in  Weston  in  1848  and  remained  un¬ 
til  1864.  About  1851  he  built  the  Italianate  house  at  338  Boston  Post  Road  later 
purchased  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears.  In  the  late  1850s,  both  Dr.  Hunt 
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and  Rev.  Topliff  served  on  the  three-man  committee  appointed  to  secure  dona¬ 
tions  and  establish  a  public  library.  A  few  years  later,  both  Hunt  and  Topliff  were 
closely  involved  with  recruiting  for  the  war. 

An  official  “Volunteer  Enlistmen”  form  dated  November  25,  1863  at  the  Weston 
Historical  Society  shows  how  the  three  men  worked  together.  The  recruit  was 
Charles  W.  Thomas,  age  1 8,  listed  as  a  laborer  born  in  Lowell.  Otis  Hunt  signed 
the  form  as  the  examining  surgeon  and  Alonzo  S.  Fiske  as  the  recruiting  officer. 
Hunt  certified  that  Thomas  was  “free  from  all  bodily  defects  and  mental  infir¬ 
mity,  which  would,  in  any  way,  disqualify  him  from  performing  the  duties  of  a 
soldier,”  and  Fiske  certified  that  Thomas,  had  been  “minutely  inspected”  and  that 
“he  was  entirely  sober  when  enlisted,”  believed  to  be  of  age,  and  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  an  able-bodied  soldier.  On  the  back  of  the  form,  Calvin  H. 
Topliff  is  listed  as  the  guardian  of  Thomas  and  signed  the  section  marked  “Con¬ 
sent  in  Case  of  Minor.”  It  is  not  clear  why  this  was  necessary,  since  Thomas  was 
over  18,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  way  to  assure  the  town  that,  if  Thomas  proved  to  be 
a  minor,  he  could  still  serve. 

A  letter  of  August  1,  1862  from  Otis  Hunt  to  Alonzo  Fiske  suggests  something 
about  Hunt’s  medical  ethics  and  compassion: 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr  George  Cheney  informs  me  that  he  has  enlisted,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  his  [sic]  capable  of  doing  military  duty.  He  has  been  under  my 
observation  and  treatment  more  or  less  of  the  time  for  the  past  Two 
years,  and  I  have  this  day  made  a  Thorough  examination  of  him.  He  has 
no  physical  disability  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  has  been  under  Treatment,  chiefly,  for  disease 
of  the  head  and  nervous  system,  attended  with  spasms  and  paralysis. 

He  is  now  well  but  weak,  and  I  think  liable  to  a  return  of  the  same 
complaint  and  symptom  when  under  much  excitement,  or  great  fatigue, 
or  exposed  for  much  length  of  time  to  an  intense  sun.  Unless  he  can  have 
some  special  service,  like  guard  duty  at  fort  or  attending  on  the  sick  in 
hospitals,  I  think  he  will  be  a  burden  to  the  government  rather  than  a 
help.  I  advise  you  not  to  accept  him,  unless  it  be  for  specified  light 
duties.  (20) 

Cheney  was  accepted  and  became  one  of  the  17  to  meet  the  "first  call.’  Of  his 
war  experience,  we  know  only  that  he  survived. 

The  three  men  appear  to  have  worked  together  to  find  non- Weston  recruits  to 
meet  quotas.  In  a  letter  from  Feb  3  (year  omitted).  Hunt  writes  to  Alonzo  Fiske 
that  Rev.  Topliff  needs  a  second  man  to  go  with  him  to  a  place  (location  unclear) 
where  potential  recruits  could  be  found.  One  man  was  needed  to  talk  to  the  avail¬ 
able  men  and  another  to  take  a  potential  recruit  to  be  examined  and  signed  up,  as 
the  man  would  not  “count”  for  the  town  until  officially  enlisted. 
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William  C.  Stimpson,  Jr  had  a  wife  and  children 
when  he  signed  up  as  one  of  the  17  men  who  signed 
up  as  three-year  men  in  July  1862.  Stimpson  was 
killed  in  the  battle  near  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  age  29,  on  September  20,  1864.  ( Weston 
Historical  Society  collection) 


Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  ToplifF  wishes  you  to  go  to  Boston  tomor¬ 
row,  to  assist  him.  Today  he  lost  one  or  two 
men  by  being  obliged  to  go  with  a  man  whom 
he  bought,  to  the  receiving  station,  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  examination.  He  wishes  you  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  latter,  while  he  lingers  about  the 
Brakers  (?),  for  choice  of  men.  Mr.  Topliff 
will  be  in  town  tomorrow,  and  will  expect  to 
see  you  there.  Please  help  him.  (21) 

Note  the  reference  to  “a  man  whom  he  bought.” 

The  First  Quota  of  Seventeen 

Of  the  17  men  who  enlisted  for  three  years  to  fill  the  July  1862  quota,  five  were 
married  and  12  were  single.  The  majority  occupation  was  laborer.  The  youngest 
soldier  was  1 7  and  the  oldest,  36.  It  is  notable  that  even  in  this  first  quota,  at  least 
three  were  not  Weston  residents.  (22) 

Joseph  Smith,  24,  laborer,  married 
Lemuel  Smith,  25,  laborer,  single 
George  G.  Cheney,  23,  laborer,  single 
Charles  Roberts,  1 8,  laborer,  single 

*Wm.  C.  Stimpson  Jr,  28,  farmer,  (listed  on  reverse  side  as  machinist), 
married 

*Frederick  A.  Hews,  22,  potter,  single 
Charles  G.  Fisher,  18,  laborer,  single 
*  William  Henzy,  18,  (residence  not  listed)  laborer,  single 
Andrew  C.  Badger.  25.  (Natick),  shoemaker,  single 
Daniel  H.  Adams,  17  (West  Newton),  laborer,  single 
Andrew  Floyd,  31,  laborer,  married 
Samuel  Patch  Jr.  25,  carpenter,  married 
Henry  A.  Tucker,  27,  carpenter,  single 
*R.  A.  Jones,  17  years,  6  months,  farmer,  single 
John  L.  Ayer,  36,  wheelwright,  married 
JabezN.  Smith,  18  (Lincoln).  Farmer,  single 
*George  T.  Tucker,  19,  blacksmith,  single 
*died  in  the  war 
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All  17  were  mustered  into  the  35th  Massachusetts  Regiment.  According  to  Rev. 
Sears’s  address,  “  .  .  .  the  glorious  Thirty-fifth  went  forth  under  Capt.  Willard, 
and  even  declined  going  unless  he  might  lead  them.  (23)  Willard  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major  and  was  commanding  the  35th  Regiment  when  he  was  killed  at 
Fredericksburg  in  December  1862. 

The  following  five  men  were  also  credited  as  serving  from  the  Town  of  Weston, 
making  a  total  of  38  three-year  men  including  the  16  early  enlistees  and  the  17 
men  from  the  first  quota  listed  above: 

David  E.  Cook,  35th  Regiment,  sappers  and  miners 
John  W.  Drew,  35th  Regiment  infantry 
*  James  M.  Fairfield,  38th  Regiment  infantry 
Daniel  Keyes,  41st  Regiment  infantry 
Sefroy  Britten,  3rd  Rhode  Island  battery 


Twenty-one  of  the  Weston  men  who  enlisted  as  “ nine-months  men"  in  August,  1862 
were  in  the  44th  Regiment  Infantry.  They  were  among  those  photographed  at  Camp 
Meigs  in  Readville,  Massachusetts  in  1863.  ( Photo  courtesy  Town  of  Weston,  origi¬ 
nal  at  Town  Hall ) 
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The  Nine-Months  Men 

Under  the  President’s  call  for  nine-months  men  in  August  1 862,  the  Weston  quota 
was  27  men.  Their  names,  along  with  two  extra,  are  listed  in  Lamson’s  History  of 
the  Town  of  Weston.  (24)  Twenty-one  became  part  of  the  44th  Massachusetts  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment,  six  joined  the  43rd,  and  the  remaining  two  were  in  other  regi¬ 
ments.  Two  died  in  combat:  Edmund  L.  Cutter  and  Fuller  Morton.  On  August  30, 

1 862,  Alonzo  Fiske  wrote  to  the  Adjunct  General  that  he  hoped  that  “all  necessity 
for  a  Draft  from  our  Town  will  be  obviated  as  we  have  men  pledged,  if  men  are 
required.”  (25) 

Using  Men  from  Other  Towns  to  Fill  Quotas 

Cities  and  towns  could  fill  their  quotas  with  any  man  suitable  for  military  duty; 
and  Weston,  like  other  municipalities,  turned  to  non-residents  to  meet  its  num¬ 
bers.  As  the  official  in  charge  of  recruiting,  Alonzo  Fiske  handled  the  needs  not 
only  of  Weston  soldiers  but  also  of  any  soldier  credited  to  Weston’s  quota,  in¬ 
cluding  inquiries  from  relatives,  petitions  for  state  aid,  and  requests  for  help  in 
collecting  promised  bounties. 

For  example,  the  following  is  a  letter  from  Charles  B.  Stevens  to  Alonzo  Fiske, 
dated  November  4,  1862,  written  on  behalf  of  the  anxious  sister  of  Benjamin  A. 
Drake  of  Worcester.  Drake  had  enlisted  as  one  of  Weston’s  nine-months  men, 
evidently  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family: 

Dear  Sirs, 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  informing  me  whether  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Benjamin  A  Drake  enlisted  in  your  town  with  the  nine  month  men  and 
if  so  please  inform  me  in  what  Regiment  and  Company  he  is  and  whether 
he  is  now  in  Camp  or  gone  to  the  seat  of  war  and  if  in  camp  [,]  where  the 
camp  is  situated.  The  young  man  is  a  Brother  to  my  wife  and  we 
accidentally  heard  today  that  he  had  gone  to  the  war  and  my  wife  is  very 
anxious  to  see  him  if  in  camp  and  if  gone[,]  to  know  where  he  is.  (26) 

In  a  letter  from  Natick  dated  September  6  (year  unknown),  written  to  the  Weston 
selectmen,  N.E.  Drew  writes  on  behalf  of  his  son  John,  expressing  his  concern 
that  John  had  not  received  his  bounty  from  Weston  and  had  lost  his  chance  to 
enlist  to  meet  the  quota  of  another  town: 

Mr.  Fisk  sir 

Permit  me  to  wright  you  a  few  lines  in  regards  to  my  son,  John  W.  Drew. 
I  gave  him  my  concent  (sic)  to  inlist  (sic)  in  west  town  (sic)  quoto  (sic), 
with  the  concideration  (sic)  of  too  (sic)  hundred  dollars,  but  he  has  not 
received  the  bounty  money  from  you.  I  think  it  is  due  him  upon  fare  (sic) 
deal  and  upon  honor.  He  has  ben  (sic)  in  camp  expecting  to  recived  (sic) 
his  bounty  until  the  present  time.  If  you  had  told  him  that  our  quoto  (sic) 
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was  full  he  would  had  (sic)  a  chance  to  enlisted  (sic)  some  other  town  but 
now  he  has  no  chance  to  enlist  to  get  his  bounty  money  and  has  ben  (sic) 
sworn  in  which  binds  him  and  upon  the  princible  (sic)  of  fare  (sic)  deal¬ 
ing  and  honor  you  should  pay  him  his  bounty  and  it  is  opinion  of  others 
(sic).  (27) 

These  letters  continued  arriving  after  the  war  ended.  A  letter  from  Martin  Carnes 
of  Swampscott  to  Alonzo  Fiske,  dated  May  24,  1865,  inquires  about  William 
Carnes.  Unknown  to  his  brother,  William  had  died  at  Andersonville  Prison  in 
June  of  1864: 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  whether  my  brother  William  Carnes  who  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  about  the  first  of  June  1863  is  entitled  to  a  bounty  from  the 
town  of  Weston  as  I  understand  he  counts  on  their  quota,  if  he  is,  and  you 
can,  I  should  like  to  have  you  send  it  to  his  mother  in  my  care  at 
Swampscott  or  I  will  go  out  there  and  get  it.  and  if  you  can  tell  me  how  I 
can  find  out  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive  and  any  other  information  we 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  as  we  have  not  heard  from  him  since 
he  was  taken  prisoner  the  seventh  or  eighth  of  January  1864.  .  .  .(28) 

A  letter  to  Alonzo  Fiske  from  Michael  Dunfee  of  Randolph,  dated  October  24, 
1866,  asks  Fiske  help  him  in  the  collection  of  the  $200  promised  bounty.  Dunfee 
was  one  of  16  men  used  to  fill  a  quota  of  1863: 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  you  have  kept  the  Records  of  all 
the  men  that  you  Enlisted  in  your  town  if  so  Will  you  Please  look  over 
the  List  and  see  if  my  name  is  )  Michael  Dunfee  Co  H  2nd  Mass  Art  [ar¬ 
tillery].  (I  was  Enlisted  by  Mr.  Nathan  Todd  (  of  Boston.  For  to  fill  the 
Quota  of  Weston.  Mr.  Fiske  now  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a 
certificate  as  to  the  date  of  my  Enlistment  it  will  be  doing  me  a  great  Fa¬ 
vor  as  there  is  two  Hundred  Dollars  Bounty  Due  to  me  yet  that  I  have  not 
Received. 

Mr.  Fiske  it  Would  be  so  much  Better  if  you  would  get  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  that  swore  me  into  the  service  to  make  out  it  Certificate  stating  the 
time  that  I  Enlisted.  Mr.  Fiske  as  you  are  the  only  Person  that  I  know  out 
there  in  that  town  and  as  you  told  me  if  anything  was  wrong  with  me  to 
write  to  you  and  that  you  would  do  all  you  Could  for  me  I  hope  that  you 
will  do  all  you  can  for  me.  I  served  my  time  and  done  my  Duty  like  a 
man  as  my  Discharge  will  show  and  now  they  ought  to  Pay  me  what  they 
Promised  me. 

Very  Respty  yours,  Michael  Dunfee,  Randolph  Mass  (29) 
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Carte  de  visite  photographs  were  very  popular  during  the  Civil  War.  Edwin  Por¬ 
ter  Upham  (left)  and  George  C.  Floyd  (right)  were  two  of  Weston 's  nine-months 
men  and  served  in  the  44th  Regiment  Infantry.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  col¬ 
lection  also  includes  carte  de  visite  images  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson  along  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  other  Union  generals. 


State  Aid 


Beginning  in  1861,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  made  provisions  for  aid 
to  families  and  dependent  relatives  of  men  in  service  who  were  part  of  a  quota, 
and  also  for  those  disabled  in  service,  their  families,  and  for  the  families  of  those 
who  died  as  the  result  of  service  whether  by  act  of  the  enemy,  accident,  or  dis¬ 
eases.  Cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to  raise  money  and  make  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  parties  entitled  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  conditions  and  restrictions.  Municipalities  were  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  state  for  payments  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  collection  includes  a  number  of  letters  regarding 
state  aid,  for  example  the  following  from  a  soldier  in  the  field,  G.H.  Poole,  to 
Alonzo  Fiske  on  October  7,  1862: 
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Kind  sir, 

I  write  you  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  about  the 
State  aid  I  heard  it  was  allowed.  I  have  a  Mother  with  two  small  children 
at  home  they  reside  in  Boston.  If  I  was  allowed  State  aid  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  them.  .  .(30) 

A  second  example  is  from  a  discharged  soldier  living  in  East  Cambridge,  written 
after  the  war,  on  November  19,  1 866: 

Mr.  Fiske  Dear  Sir 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  would  pay  me  my  State  aid  if  I  should  come  to 
Weston  thear  (sic)  will  be  two  months  due  me  the  first  Saturday  in  De¬ 
cember.  I  have  no  place  of  residence  but  whear  (sic)  I  can  mak  (sic)  a 
living  I  am  working  in  East  Cambridge  but  the  work  I  am  at  is  getting 
Slack.  I  am  going  to  be  Discharged  I  get  only  six  $  Dollars  per  week  so  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  .  .  (3 1 ) 

Ralph  A.  Jones:  The  First  to  Die 

The  Massachusetts  35th  Regiment,  which  included  the  first  quota  of  17  from 
Weston,  saw  some  of  the  heaviest  action  in  the  war.  In  his  address  at  the 
reception  for  returned  soldiers,  Rev.  E.H.  Sears  spoke  about  this  regiment: 

The  Thirty-fifth  was  gathered  largely  from  the  homes  of  Middlesex,  so 
rich  in  Revolutionary  memories  .  .  .Without  drill,  without  any  of  that 
preparation  which  hardens  the  recruit  into  the  veteran,  the  Thirty-fifth 
were  plunged  at  once  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  (32) 

According  to  Sears,  the  regiment  lost  two-thirds  of  its  officers  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  men,  either  killed  or  wounded,  in  less  than  a  month  after  leaving  New 
England. 

The  35th  left  on  August  22,  1 862,  marched  immediately  through  Washington  into 
Maryland,  and  by  mid-September  were  at  South  Mountain,  where  they  had  their 
first  battle.  On  September  17  they  were  at  Antietam  Creek  near  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland,  where  Confederate  forces  under  General  Lee  were  caught  by  General 
McClellan.  The  Battle  of  Antietam  had  no  clear  winner,  but  because  General  Lee 
withdrew  to  Virginia,  McClellan  was  considered  the  victor.  According  to  Civil 
War  historians,  the  battle  convinced  the  British  and  French — who  were 
contemplating  official  recognition  of  the  Confederacy — to  reserve  action.  It  also 
gave  Lincoln  the  opportunity  to  announce  his  Preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  September  22,  which  would  free  all  slaves  in  areas  rebelling 
against  the  United  States,  effective  January  1,  1863. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  the  war,  with  an  estimated 
23,100  casualties:  2,108  Union  solders  killed  and  9,549  wounded,  and  2,700 
Confederates  killed  and  9,029  wounded.  One  of  the  dead — the  first  Weston  casu¬ 
alty  in  the  war — was  Ralph  Abrams  Jones,  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Jones,  builder 
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of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern.  Ralph  Jones  was  only  17  years  and  6  months  old 
when  he  signed  the  enlistment  roll  on  July  21,  1862,  “a  young  man  .  .  .  hardly  old 
enough  to  go  to  war,”  wrote  one  observer.  (33)  Rev.  Sears  told  his  story  this  way: 
Ralph  Jones  was  the  first  who  fell;  — a  good  boy  of  gentle  manners,  fresh 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Sunday  School;  who  had  seen  only  seventeen 
summers,  but  who  felt  the  urgency  of  an  ardent  patriotism.  Ralph  ap¬ 
peared  before  sunrise  at  the  house  of  the  recruiting  agent.  ‘Do  give  me  a 
chance  to  enlist!’  said  he,  fearing  that  the  number  was  already  full.  He 
fell  at  Antietam;  storming  the  heights  over  the  bridge;  giving  his  young 
life  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles.  He  is  the  honored  proto-martyr  of 
Weston  in  the  war  that  saved  the  republic.  (34) 

When  the  35th  Regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,  only  4  of  the  17 
Weston  recruits  were  left.  Five  were  dead,  and  the  rest  had  been  discharged  be¬ 
cause  of  wounds  or  sickness. 

Bringing  Back  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead 

For  family  members  and  friends  in  the  North,  the  prospect  of  loved  ones  dying 
far  from  home  and  buried  in  what  most  considered  profane  Southern  soil  led  to 
anguish  and  outrage.  In  the  19th  century,  death  generally  occurred  in  the  home. 
People  had  a  chance  to  view  the  body;  and  burial  took  place  in  a  familiar  place, 
which  usually  included  previously  departed  family  and  neighbors. 

During  the  war,  many  families  did 
whatever  they  could  to  bring  the 
body  of  a  loved  family  member 
home,  either  by  making  the  trip 
south  on  their  own  or  paying  some¬ 
one  to  locate,  retrieve,  and  ship  the 
body  north.  In  her  book  This 
Republic  of  Suffering ,  Drew  Gilpin 


This  headstone  at  Weston  s  Central 
Cemetery  was  erected  by  the  family  of 
Edmund  L.  Cutter,  one  of  Weston  s  nine- 
months  men,  who  died  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  April 
1863,  and  his  brother  Frederick,  who 
enlisted  from  Newton  and  waS  killed  at 
Gettysburg  in  July,  1863.  Their  bodies 
were  brought  back  to  be  buried  in  Wes¬ 
ton.  (Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 
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Faust  writes  about  this  practice: 

Other  civilians  volunteered,  traveling  from  afar  by  the  hundreds, 
determined  that  their  loved  ones  not  suffer  and  die  among  strangers. 
Many  families  of  moderate  means  flocked  to  battlefields  in  order  to 
reclaim  bodies,  encase  them  in  coffins,  and  escort  them  home.  A  focus  of 
wonder  and  horror,  battle  sites  in  fact  became  crowded  with  civilians 
immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  besides  relatives  in  search 
of  kin,  there  were  scavengers  seeking  to  rob  the  dead,  entrepreneurial 
coffin  makers  and  embalmers,  and  swarms  of  tourists.  .  .(35) 


According  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Death  and  Dying ,  the  Civil  War  carnage  led  to 
the  birth  of  modem  funeral  practices: 

As  a  result  of  their  desires — to  maintain  familial  control  over  the  final 
resting  place  and,  if  possible,  have  one  last  look  before  the  body  van¬ 
ished — a  new  form  of  treating  the  dead  appeared  on  the  social  scene,  and 
paved  the  way  for  an  entirely  modem  funeral  industry.  Undertakers  who 
contracted  with  Northern  families  began  to  experiment  with  ways  to  pre¬ 
serve  bodies  that  had  to  be  shipped  long  distances  on  train  cars,  often 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  revolutionary  practice  that  emerged 
in  this  context,  embalming,  provided  both  the  military  and  Northern 
communities  with  a  scientific,  sanitary,  and  sensible  way  to  move  bodies 
across  the  land.  (36) 

At  a  Weston  Town  Meeting  on  September  27,  1862,  voters  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  Rev.  Topliff  to  go  to  Maryland  to  bring  back  the  body  of  Ralph  Jones 
and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  men  suffering  in  any  of  the  hospitals. 
The  Town  paid  Topliff  $273.68  for  recovering  the  body  of  Ralph  Jones,  bringing 
home  the  body  of  Frederick  Hews,  who  had  died  in  a  hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  rendering  aid  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  According  to  F.  H.  Hast¬ 
ings’s  later  report,  Topliff  brought  home  Joseph  Smith,  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Antietam:  “He  was  “shot  through  the  lungs,  dragged  himself  down  to  the  brook, 
drank  water  and  lived  and  was  brought  home  by  him.  He  lived  a  good  many 
years  after  that  time.”  (37) 

Later  in  the  war,  Rev.  Topliff  was  paid  $86.90  for  recovering,  embalming,  and 
transporting  the  body  of  Edmund  L.  Cutter,  for  assistance  rendered  Daniel  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  for  examination  in  prospect  of  recovering  the  body  of  James  N. 
Fairchild,  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana. (3  8)  The  bodies  of  George  T.  Tucker, 
William  H.  Carter,  and  John  Robinson,  all  killed  in  battle,  were  also  recovered  at 
an  expense  to  the  town  of  $416.03.  (39) 

In  other  cases,  families  were  unable  to  recover  the  bodies.  The  following  is  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  October  13,  1864  from  Albert  Pope,  captain  of  Company  I  of  the  35th 
Massachusetts,  to  the  father  of  Weston  soldier  William  Stimpson  Jr.: 
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Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  eighth  concerning  the  death  of  your  son  is  at  hand.  In 
reply  I  would  state,  that  we  made  an  attack  on  the  enemies  works,  which 
was  unsuccessful.  We  had  to  fall  back  in  consequence  of  the  Rebs  hurl¬ 
ing  a  large  force  on  each  flank.  Your  son  was  by  the  side  of  Lieut.  Loyd 
of  our  regiment  when  he  was  shot  in  the  small  of  the  back,  the  ball  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  his  bowels.  He  asked  Lieut.  Loyd  to  carry  him  off.  Lieut.  Loyd 
took  him  into  his  arms  and  carried  him  about  fifty  yards  when  the  Corp. 
[Corporal]  gasped  and  expired.  The  Rebels  were  close  on  to  us,  so  that 
the  Lt.  had  to  leave  him  to  save  himself. 

The  body  was  probably  buried  where  he  died,  which  is  about  mid  way 
between  our  picket  line  and  the  Rebels. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  body  could  be  recognized  now  or  not.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  it  now.  But  our  army  will  probably  make  an¬ 
other  advance  in  that  direction  soon,  and  gain  possession  of  the  ground. 


1 1 'fi'/HttKf  Wtf/wut 

Suva rati#*.'.' 


t  Jf*  p<acc  m/Mpuf 

[  Abolition* 


|  7*ht.  Ionian  atu^tbf  \ 


THE  TRUE  ISSUE  OR“THATS  WHATS  THE  MATTER”. 


The  “true  issue”  for  many  in  the  North  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  his 
address  at  the  reception  for  returning  soldiers,  Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton 
Sears  described  it  this  way:  “It  was  no  sectional  conflict  between  North 
and  South.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  whole  country  should  be  ruled  by 
the  slave-despotism  or  by  free  government.  .  .  ”  (Image  courtesy  Boston 
Public  Library) 
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In  closing  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  your  son  was  a  brave  and  noble  sol¬ 
dier,  and  we  mourn  his  loss  as  another  one  offered  on  the  altar  of  his 
country.  Your  son  knew  his  duty  and  always  did  it.  His  death  has  added 
another  name  to  the  heros  (sic)  of  his  country.  (40) 

The  great-granddaughter  of  Wm.  Stimpson  Jr.,  Eloise  Kenney,  recounts  that 
Stimpson’s  daughter  later  went  down  to  Virginia  to  see  where  her  father  was  bur¬ 
ied  but  was  never  able  to  find  the  burial  site.  (41) 

In  1867,  Congress  passed  formal  legislation  to  establish  national  cemeteries,  and 
the  government  undertook  a  comprehensive  program  to  relocate  soldiers’  re¬ 
mains.  When  the  program  was  completed  in  1871,  303,536  Union  soldiers  had 
been  reburied  in  74  national  cemeteries,  with  54%  of  the  men  reportedly  identi¬ 
fied.  (42) 

The  Rhododendrons  at  Central  Cemetery 


One  of  the  traditions  associated  with  the  return  of  the  body  of  Ralph  Jones  is  the 
report  that  Rev.  Topliff  brought  back  with  him  two  rhododendron  bushes  that 
were  planted  in  Central  Cemetery.  It  appears  from  the  following  letter  in  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society  collection  that  the  rhododendrons  were  not  planted  at  each 
side  of  the  main  gate  but  rather  were  planted  well  inside  the  cemetery  along  the 
central  axis.  This  information  is  in  from  an  undated  letter  from  Franklin  G.  Coo¬ 
per  to  a  Dr.  Peterson: 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Topliff  was  our  minister,  and  when  a 
man  from  Weston  was  killed  in  battle,  he  went  south  and  brought  back 
the  body.  He  went  at  least  three  times,  and  one  time  he  brought  up  two 
Rhododendrons  and  set  them  in  the  old  cemetery,  just  as  you  go  in,  go 
straight  down  the  center  ave.  till  you  come  to  the  banking,  there  are  two 
steps  with  a  Rhododendron  on  each  side.  These  were  set  there  in  memory 
of  those  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war.  I’m  the  only  one  alive  who  knows 
anything  about  this,  and  thought  you  might  talk  it  over  with  the  towns¬ 
people,  they  may  like  to  do  something  about  it  to  keep  alive  the  memory. 
(43) 

A  sign  at  Central  Cemetery  does  keep  alive  the  memory,  although  judging  from 
the  description  above,  the  sign  is  probably  not  placed  next  to  the  actual  bushes 
that  Rev.  Topliff  brought  back. 


By  1863,  The  Cost  to  the  Town 

In  addition  to  the  terrible  human  cost  of  the  war,  by  1863  Weston  was  coping 
with  mounting  war-related  expenses.  In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
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Central  Cemetery  in  Weston,  showing  the  possible  location  of  the  rhododendron 
bushes  that  Rev.  Calvin  Topliff  brought  back  from  one  of  his  trips  to  the  South. 
(Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 


31,  1863,  the  selectmen  reported  that  the  Town  had  paid  $8,700  in  bounties,  $154 
for  recruiting  expenses,  and  $273  for  Rev.  Topliff’s  expenses  on  his  first  trip 
south,  for  a  total  of  $9,128.  The  total  for  all  town  spending  that  year  was 
$20,072.82,  meaning  that  nearly  half  of  the  expenditures  were  war-related.  (44) 

Of  this  amount,  $2,400  was  borrowed  for  three  years,  at  five  percent  and  $3,500 
for  five  years,  at  five  percent.  Soldiers  entitled  to  bounties  had  received  $2,485 
worth  of  what  were  apparently  I.O.U.’s  payable  by  the  Town  Treasurer  on  de¬ 
mand,  with  six  percent  interest.  The  balance  was  taken  out  of  available  town 
funds. 

According  to  the  selectman’s  report  for  the  year  ending  in  March  1863,  Weston 
was  paying  a  total  of  about  $100  a  month  in  state  aid  to  the  families  of  15  volun¬ 
teers,  a  total  of  26  individuals.  This  aid  was  reimbursed  by  the  state  by  deducting 
it  from  the  tax  that  the  town  annually  paid  to  the  state.  The  selectmen  noted  that 
through  their  state  tax  payments,  the  Town  of  Weston  was  paying  a  considerable 
sum  to  aid  families  of  volunteers  in  other  towns  as  well. 
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The  Draft  Begins 


By  1863,  in  the  wake  of  military  losses  and  a  shortage  of  soldiers.  President 
Lincoln  instituted  the  first  war-time  draft  of  U.S.  citizens  in  American  history. 
The  Confederate  States  also  instituted  a  draft,  one  year  earlier.  Lincoln  signed  the 
Enrollment  Act  on  March  3,  1863,  requiring  the  enrollment  of  every  male  citizen 
and  those  immigrants  who  had  filed  for  citizenship  between  ages  twenty  and 
forty-five.  Quotas  were  set  and  states,  through  their  municipalities,  were 
responsible  for  filling  these  quotas  either  by  draft  or  by  volunteer  enlistment 
encouraged  by  increasingly  large  bounties. 


Draftees  were  exempted  if 
they  were  disabled  or  sole 
supporters  of  dependent  fam¬ 
ily  members.  Any  draftee  not 
excused  could  hire  a 
substitute,  guaranteeing 
exemption  from  any  future 
draft,  or  pay  a  fee  of  $300, 
providing  exemption  for  one 
draft.  The  $300  commutation 
fee  soon  became  the  most 
controversial  part  of  the  act, 
leading  to  the  widespread 
charge  in  newspapers  and 
political  meetings  that  the 
Civil  War  was  “a  rich  man's 
war  and  a  poor  man's  fight.” 

Under  the  Enrollment  Act,  a 
draft  was  ordered  in  July 
1863  to  furnish  300,000  men 
(the  third  call  for  300,000.) 
The  Weston  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  collection  contains  a 
handwritten  “List  of  men 
drafted  from  the  Town  of 
Weston  at  Concord,  July  18, 
1863,  containing  33  names. 
Of  the  33  draftees,  28  were 
exempted,  one  paid  the  $300 
commutation  fee,  two  found 
substitutes,  and  two  entered 
the  service.  (45)  One  of  these, 
Lucius  A.  Hill,  was  killed  in 
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This  printed  communication  of  November  24,  2863 
lists  the  names  of  all  Weston  men  subject  to  the  draft. 
They  were  instructed  to  appear  in  Concord  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  to  have  their  names  stricken  from  the  list  if 
they  were  a  non-resident,  unsuitable  in  age,  or  had 
manifest  and  permanent  disabilities.  (Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  collections) 
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battle  the  following  year. 


The  following  October,  a  call  came  for  another  300,000  men  (the  fourth  call).  To 
aid  volunteering  and  to  equalize  bounties  across  the  state,  a  state  bounty  of  $325 
was  offered.  The  Society’s  collection  includes  an  13  !4  by  20  VS-inch  broadside  of 
November  24,  1 863  from  the  Provost  Marshal’s  Office  in  Concord  on  which  is 
printed  the  names  of  1 1 1  Weston  men  in  the  “first  class”  category  (up  to  age  34), 
40  in  “second  class”  (35-44),  along  with  26  first  class  and  one  second  class  per¬ 
son  already  in  service  as  of  March  3,  1 863.  One  reason  for  the  published  list  may 
have  been  to  make  widely  available  the  names  and  ages  of  all  men  considered 
draft-eligible  to  ensure  that  municipal  leaders  were  held  accountable  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  list  and  that  any  name  omitted  either  purposefully  or  by  mistake 
would  be  reported. 

The  broadside  states  that  persons  could  appear  before  the  Board  of  Enrollment  on 
Tuesday  December  15  and  have  their  name  stricken  from  the  list  if  they  were  a 
non-resident,  unsuitable  in  age,  or  had  a  “manifest  permanent  physical  disabil¬ 
ity.”  The  notice  emphasized  that  “all  disabilities  must  be  MANIFEST  and  PER¬ 
MANENT,  certificates  of  physicians  cannot  be  examined  or  considered.”  The 
notice  also  states  that  all  persons  exempted  from  the  previous  draft  because  of 
having  furnished  a  substitute  or  paid  commutation  money  need  not  appear. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  bounties  to  spur  enlistment  along  with  the 
option  to  obtain  a  substitute  or  pay  commutation  money,  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  men  fought  in  the  war  as  draftees.  Conscription  was  most  important 
for  its  social  impact — in  particular,  the  class  and  racial  divisions  it  revealed  and 
provoked.  The  practice  of  substitution  and  commutation  fees  provoked  violent 
opposition  to  the  law’s  enforcement. 


The  Recruiting  Committee  and  the  Citizens 
Recruiting  Fund 

Weston’s  quota  for  the  October  1863  draft  was  16.  The  state  bounty  offer  was 
$325  but  this  time,  in  an  effort  to  equalize  payments  across  the  state  and  decrease 
the  competition  between  towns  for  recruits,  municipalities  were  prohibited  from 
offering  additional  bounties. 

In  response,  the  Town  of  Weston  established  a  Citizen’s  Recruiting  Fund  and 
formed  a  Recruiting  Committee  composed  of  Rev.  Calvin  Topliff,  Dr.  Otis  Hunt, 
Alonzo  Fiske,  Edward  Childs,  Edward  Coburn,  and  Increase  Leadbetter,  Jr. 
While  the  law  stated  that  municipalities  could  not  offer  additional  bounties,  it  did 
not  prohibit  private  citizens  from  providing  additional  funds  to  local  recruitment 
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committees.  The  Recruiting  Committee  explained  their  subsequent  actions  as 
follows: 

Observing  how  unequal  the  burdens  of  the  war  fell  upon  our  citizens  in 
case  of  draft,  and  believing  that  the  only  way  of  filling  our  quota  speedily 
and  avoiding  a  draft  was  to  offer  a  Citizens’  Bounty,  therefore  a  Citizens’ 
Meeting  was  called,  and  plans  matured  to  raise  by  contribution,  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  town  tax  of  1862.  The  apportionment  was  made, 
and  solicitors  appointed  in  the  several  school  districts.  Otis  E.  Hunt  was 
chosen  Treasurer,  and,  at  his  instance,  CH.  Topliff  Auditor.  (46) 

The  Recruiting  Committee  appears  to  have  contracted  with  a  Boston  man  to  sup¬ 
ply  men.  A  letter  of  Nov.  19,  1863,  from  Jacob  [name  illegible],  63  State  St,  Bos¬ 
ton,  states: 

I  have  this  day  agreed  to  supply  the  town  of  Weston  with  any  number  of 
men  less  than  16  as  the  quota  of  said  town  and  the  said  town  is  to  pay  me 
over  and  above  the  bounties  One  Hundred  &  Twenty  Five  Dollars  to  be 
paid  me  when  the  men  are  accepted  by  the  United  States.  (47) 

Prominent  Weston  citizens  such  as  merchant  Frederick  T.  Bush  (see  next  article) 
were  put  in  charge  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to  provide  additional  boun¬ 
ties.  Citizens  were  given  a  suggested  “assessment”  in  proportion  to  their  tax  as¬ 
sessment.  In  November  1863  Bush  submitted  a  list  of  subscribers  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $3  to  $100  from  Bush  himself.  Twenty-three  people  contributed,  for 
a  total  of  $527.  Bush  also  submitted  the  following  report  indicating  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  Weston  residents  had  contributed  generously: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  above  fund,  and  further  to  state  that  I  have  called  upon  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  my  district. 

It  will  be  as  gratifying  to  my  townsmen  to  know,  as  it  is  to  me  to 
state  to  them,  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  met  with  the  warmest  recep¬ 
tion  and  cheerful  response  to  the  call,  many  of  them  offering  to  increase 
their  subscriptions  if  necessary. 

I  regret  to  state  that  three  parties  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
object,  still  trust  the  amount  subscribed  will  compare  favorable  with  the 
other  districts  in  the  town.  (48) 

Another  citizen  fundraiser,  John  Lawrence  Slack,  wrote  to  Alonzo  S.  Fiske  on 
March  21,  1864,  giving  the  names  of  14  people  who  had  contributed  a  total  of 
$76  for  the  purpose  of  raising  recruits.  According  to  Lamson’s  history,  the  Town 
raised  a  total  of  $5,104  by  voluntary  subscription  to  aid  in  the  recruiting.(49) 

Additional  Calls  for  Troops 

In  February  and  March  1864  there  were  additional  calls  for  men  for  a  total  of 
some  half-million  men,  with  Weston’s  quota  set  at  12,  since  the  town  had  a  “sur- 
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plus  standing  to  our  credit.”  According  to  the  “Report  of  the  Recruiting  Com¬ 
mittee,”  town  officials  again  raised  money  and  went  to  the  marketplace: 

To  supply  the  men  required  by  these  calls,  it  was  decided  that  the  solici¬ 
tors  should  go  over  the  ground  again  with  an  assessment  half  the  former, 
and  the  Recruiting  Committee  was  directed  to  go  early  to  the  market  and 
secure  the  men  before  the  price  by  competition  should  advance.  This 
prompt  action  secured  the  funds,  and  consequently  the  men  at  a  moderate 
price. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  in  anticipation  of  another  requisition,  we 
made  arrangements  for  more  men.  Towns  had  received  permission  to  pay 
$125  in  addition  to  other  bounties  but  the  price  of  volunteers  was  rapidly 
advancing.  It  was  judged  necessary  to  ask  from  the  citizens  another  as¬ 
sessment  equal  to  the  last,  that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  tax  of  1 862,  and  also 
to  appeal  to  the  enrolled  men  for  a  per  capita  tax  of  $5  each.  The  Recruit¬ 
ing  Committee  was  instructed  to  secure  twelve  men,  which  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  standing  to  our  credit,  it  was  believed,  would  be  our  full  share  for  a 
call  of  500,000  men. 

By  keeping  ourselves  ahead  of  each  call  with  a  small  surplus  of  men  for 
any  exigency,  and  by  securing  a  good  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Navy  credits,  we  had  more  than  men  enough  for  the  call  of  December 
last.  .  .  .(50) 

The  report  summarized  the  town’s  recruiting  history  from  October  1863  through 
publication  of  the  Town  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  March  15,  1865 : 

Since  the  Committee  was  chosen  [in  October  1863],  we  have  paid  a 
bounty  to  47  men,  and  have  received  credit  for  54;  calls  have  been  issued 
for  1,500,000  men,  including  naval  credits  and  those  held  by  the  draft  of 
1863,  and  every  man  called  for  from  Weston  has  been  promptly  fur¬ 
nished.  This  very  gratifying  result  has  been  attained  by  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  people.  Instances  have  been  very  few  in  which  per¬ 
sons  have  withheld  their  full  measure  of  support  in  this  work;  while  no 
very  weighty  burden  has  fallen  upon  any  individual  or  family,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  47  men  had  been  obtained  by  re¬ 
peated  drafts.  (51) 

The  report  ends  by  saying  that  the  committee  is  confident  that  no  further  money 
will  be  needed,  indicating  their  confidence  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  surrendered  on  April  9,  1865. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 

PART  II,  in  the  Spring  2012  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  will  include 
information  on  the  12  Weston  soldiers  who  died,  transcriptions  of  letters 
from  the  field  and  information  on  the  National  Soldiers  Home  at  the  John 
Quincy  Adams  Farm  in  Weston,  which  operated  from  1863  to  about  1871. 
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Weston’s  China  Trader: 
Frederick  Thomas  Bush 


By  Isabella  Jancourtz 

China  trader  and  diplomat  Frederick  Thomas  Bush  (1815  —  1887)  arrived 
in  Weston  in  1856  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  DeBlois  and  their  five  young 
children:  Charles,  Frederick,  Amelia,  Fannie,  and  Sophia.  The  young 
family  had  lived  in  China  for  nine  years,  and  the  three  girls  were  bom 
there.  They  sailed  home  on  the  Flying  Cloud,  a  record-breaking  clipper 
ship. 

The  Bushes  bought  the  old  Starr  Farm  on  South  Avenue  from  a  friend, 
Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  who  had  owned  it  from  1851  to  1856.  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  the  son  of  Salem’s  famous  navigator  of  the  seas,  Nathaniel 
Bowditch.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  called  their  new  home  Brookside. 
Soon  there  were  four  more  children:  William,  Walter,  Henry,  and  Donald. 

F.T.  Bush  was  born  in  Taunton  in  1815  to  a  family  of  merchants  who  had 
started  the  first  iron  forges  in  America  in  the  mid- 1600s.  Prior  to  that 
time,  all  pots,  pans,  swords,  ploughshares,  and  other  iron  implements  had 
to  be  shipped  to  the  colonies  from  England.  Trade  was  in  his  blood.  His 
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Photo  of  Frederick  Thomas 
Bush  taken  by  his  neighbor, 

Francis  Blake.  Bush,  a 
China  trader  and  diplomat, 
was  among  the  first  of  many 
business  and  professional 
men  to  settle  in  Weston  in 
the  mid-  19th  century.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society) 

brothers  Samuel  Leonard 
Bush  and  James  Phillips 
Bush  were  also  Boston 
merchants. 

As  a  very  young  man, 

Bush  left  his  family  in 
Taunton  for  the  busy  port 
of  Boston,  the  hub  of  an 
ever-expanding  universe 
of  international  trade.  At 
age  26  he  was  married.  Two  years  later  he  sailed  to  China  aboard  the 
Probus.  It  was  1843,  one  year  after  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  that  ended  the 
first  Opium  War.  Hong  Kong  had  been  ceded  to  the  British;  and  the  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  open  to  foreign 
traders.  Although  the  United  States  had  not  been  a  combatant,  through 
diplomacy  American  traders  were  given  the  same  rights  that  the  British 
had  fought  for  in  the  first  Opium  War. 

Opportunities  for  trade  had  never  been  better.  Soon  Elizabeth  Bush,  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  servants  to  help  care  for  baby  Fred  and  toddler  Char¬ 
les,  sailed  on  the  clipper  Rainbow  for  the  trading  center  of  Whampoa  to 
join  her  husband.  Within  two  years  Frederick  Bush  had  established  his 
own  firm,  Bush  &  Co.  and  was  also  appointed  the  first  American  Consul 
to  Hong  Kong,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1845  to  1852.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  China  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

These  were  eventful  years  for  the  Consul  and  the  fleet.  There  was  the 
Sino-Portuguese  War  of  1849,  as  a  result  of  which  Macau  was  ceded  to 
Portugal.  That  same  year,  16  American  sailors  from  the  whaler  USS  La- 
goda  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Yeso  and  imprisoned. 
Commodore  James  Glynn  sailed  into  Nagasaki  Harbor  on  the  sloop  of 
war  USS  Preble  and,  after  a  show  of  strength,  successfully  obtained  the 
release  of  the  survivors,  who  were  brought  to  Hong  Kong  before  finally 
being  returned  to  the  United  States.  Commodore  Glynn  subsequently 
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proposed  that  the  U.S.  government  open  relations  with  Japan  (then  a 
“Closed  Country”)  through  diplomacy  or  by  force,  if  necessary.  This  led 
to  the  expeditions  of  Commodore  Matthew  Perry  in  1853  and  1854. 

The  China  trade  was  booming,  bringing  prosperity  to  American  ports 
from  Boston  to  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  traded  their  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  tobacco,  can¬ 
dles,  coal,  whiskey,  ginseng,  hides,  and  other  products  for  spices.  Rose 
Medallion  and  other  Chinese  export  porcelain,  many  varieties  of  tea  and 
silk,  lacquerware,  fans,  and  furniture.  In  India  some  traders  also  took 
opium  on  board  to  sell  in  China  or  trade  for  export  items. 

Like  Frederick  Thomas  Bush,  many  of  the  China  traders  were  Massachu¬ 
setts  men  who  took  great  risks  and  made  (or  sometimes  lost)  consider¬ 
able  fortunes,  among  them  George  Cabot,  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  and 
his  brother  James,  Thomas  and  James  Lamb,  William  and  Russell  Stur¬ 
gis,  John  Murray  Forbes,  Robert  Bennet  Forbes  and  Joseph  Peabody. 
Many  of  Boston’s  great  institutions,  such  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  were  endowed  by  these  merchants  and  their  families. 

From  1842  until  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1887,  Bush  was  engaged 
in  a  very  successful  international  trade  partnership  with  Samuel  Com¬ 
stock.  Bush  &  Comstock  owned  ships  that  stopped  at  ports  all  over  the 
world  from  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  to  San  Francisco,  Manila,  Hawaii, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

The  Comstock  Family  Business  Records,  located  at  Baker  Library  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  Harvard  Business  School,  contain  a  treasure  trove  of 
letters,  ledgers,  log  books,  and  ships’  papers  donated  by  the  Comstock 
family.  Included  in  the  collection  is  an  account  book  donated  by  Bush’s 
grandson,  J.P.  Lane,  then  living  at  92  South  Avenue.  Dated  January  16, 
1945  and  addressed  to  Professor  Gras,  it  states  in  part:  “My  brother,  next 
door,  lives  in  the  old  Bush  homestead,  which  you  might  enjoy  visiting 
sometime.  It  contains  many  interesting  bits  of  historical  value,  including 
grandfather’s  commission  from  the  British  government  to  be  the  U.S. 
consul  at  Hong  Kong.  He  was  a  merchant  [and]  one-time  a  partner  in 
Bush,  Comstock  &  Co  and  the  owner  of  a  number  of  ships.” 

When  the  Bush  family  moved  to  Weston  in  the  mid- 1800s,  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  around  1,200.  Then  as  now,  much  of  the  life  of  the  community 
revolved  around  its  schools,  churches,  and  the  entertainment  provided  by 
amateur  theater  groups,  in  which  the  Bush  children  participated. 

Frederick  Thomas  Bush  was  very  much  a  family  man,  by  all  accounts 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  nine  children.  His  unmarried  sister  Mary  Bur¬ 
roughs  Leonard  Bush  lived  with  the  family  in  her  later  years.  His  famous 
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The  Frederick  Bush  family  returned  from  China  on  the  Flying  Cloud,  a  clip¬ 
per  ship  that  set  the  record  in  1854  for  the  fastest  voyage  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  This  image  is  from  a  1919  book  The  China  Clippers,  4th 
edition  by  Basil  Lubbock.  (Courtesy  of  Wikipedia) 


neighbor  Francis  Blake  took  charming  photographs  of  Bush  and  some  of 
his  children.  Years  later,  Blake’s  son  Benjamin  married  Bush’s  grand¬ 
daughter  Ruth  Field. 

Bush  named  his  oldest  son,  Charles  Green  Bush,  after  an  older  brother 
who  had  died  at  age  22.  Charles  grew  up  to  become  “the  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  cartooning,”  working  in  New  York  for  Harper’s  Magazine 
and  various  New  York  newspapers.  He  lived  in  Staten  Island  with  his 
wife  Cora  Candler  and  their  three  children:  Frederica  DeBlois,  Charles 
Green  Bush  III,  and  Lucy. 

Frederick  DeBlois  Bush,  second  of  the  five  children  who  had  lived  in 
China  before  coming  to  Weston,  returned  to  China  as  a  young  man  and 
lived  much  of  his  life  in  Shanghai.  Of  the  three  girls  bom  in  China,  So¬ 
phia  died  at  an  early  age,  while  Amelia  and  Fannie  both  married  local 
boys  and  spent  their  lives  in  Weston,  raising  several  children  with  their 
husbands,  Joseph  Warren  Field  and  David  Weston  Lane  respectively. 
Eventually  the  elder  Frederick  Bush  had  five  grandchildren  living 
nearby:  Joseph  Warren  Field,  Jr.  and  his  sister  Ruth  at  639  Boston  Post 
Road,  and  Elizabeth,  Robert,  and  John  Philip  Lane  living  next  door  to 
him  at  92  South  Avenue. 

William  Caine  Bush  was  a  Boston  merchant  and  never  married.  His 
brother  Walter  Murray  Bush,  also  a  merchant  and  unmarried,  moved  to 
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New  York.  Henry  Sturgis  Bush  was  a  Boston  stockbroker  who  also  had  a 
ranch  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory.  His  first  wife  Lilia  Goodell  died 
young  and  he  then  married  Lucretia  McMurtrie,  with  whom  he  had  five 
children:  Maria  Louisa  (who  died  in  infancy),  Horace  McMurtrie,  Mary 
Pickering,  Lucretia  Goddard,  and  Jocelyn  DeBois  Bush.  Henry  Kenneth 
Bush,  his  only  child  with  his  first  wife,  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  World  War  I. 


Two  images  of  the  F.T.  Bush  home  Brookside,  which  once  stood  on 
South  Avenue  in  Weston.  The  delicate  pencil  drawing,  owned  by  the 
Weston  Historical  Society,  was  done  by  the  Bush’s  oldest  child,  Char¬ 
les  Green  Bush,  when  he  was  only  18,  in  1860.  The  photograph  below 
shows  the  house  and  barn  from  a  different  angle  and  was  taken  in  the 
mid-1950s,  before  the  buildings  were  demolished  to  make  way’  for  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
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Detail  of  the  1908  Middlesex  County  Atlas  showing  the  David  W. 

Lane  property  on  South  Avenue.  Frederick  Bush  s  daughter  Fannie 
married  David  Weston  Lane  and  lived  at  Brookside.  Note  that  there 
are  two  houses  and  a  barn  shown  on  the  property.  These  buildings 
are  depicted  in  the  photos  and  illustrations  on  pages  33  and  35. 

Donald  Fairfax  Bush  married  Edith  Westervelt  Low  on  April  26,  1897,  in 
what  the  New  York  Times  called  one  of  the  fashionable  weddings  of  the 
month.  They  lived  in  New  York  City  with  their  son,  Donald  Fairfax 
Bush,  Jr.  Donald  Sr.  was  a  wholesaler  of  iron  and  steel  and  a  senior  part¬ 
ner  at  Crocker  Brothers,  iron  merchants.  Although  Frederick  Thomas 
Bush  died  10  years  before  his  youngest  son  married  at  34,  he  must  have 
been  delighted  in  his  choice  of  careers,  the  iron  trade  of  their  ancestors 

Sadly,  the  old  Bush  homestead  Brookside  and  the  adjacent  house  at  92 
South  Avenue  are  no  longer  standing.  The  two  houses  and  the  barn  were 
demolished  in  the  1950s  to  make  way  for  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 


The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  of  Pamela  W. 
Fox,  president  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  and  author  of  Farm  Town 
to  Suburb:  The  History  and  Architecture  of  Weston,  Massachusetts  1830- 
1980  (2002)  and  of  the  late  Elaine  Bush  Prince,  author  of  the  unpub¬ 
lished  genealogy  A  Prominent  Boston  Family:  The  Descendants  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bush  of  Taunton  (2000).  She  also  thanks  her  husband,  Samuel  D. 
Bush  IV  for  his  support  and  encouragement.  Frederick  Thomas  Bush  is 
his  great-,  great-,  great-uncle,  In  an  interesting  twist  of  fate,  Samuel 
spent  his  teenage  years  living  at  639  Boston  Post  Road,  where  his  Uncle 
Fred  must  have  visited  often,  as  it  was  the  home  of  his  daughter  Amelia 
and  son-in-law  Joseph  W.  Field. 
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Three  images  of  the  second  house  on  the  Bush  property,  later  numbered 
92  South  Avenue.  (Above)  Illustration  from  Lamson’s  History  of  the 
Town  of  Weston,  showing  the  old  Starr  Farm  before  it  was  extensively 
remodeled  by  Frederick  T.  Bush  in  1858.  (Center)  1951  pencil  and  wa- 
tercolor  drawing  of  the  house  (gift  of  Mrs.  Patricia  Rice)  (Below)  Pho¬ 
tograph  from  the  mid-1950s,  before  the  house  was  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. (Weston  Historical  Society  photo) 
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With  Grateful  Thanks 


To  Mrs.  Patricia  Rice  of  Maine  for  her  gift  of  a  pencil  and  watercolor  painting 
entitled  “The  Home  of  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Lane  in  Weston,  Massachusetts,”  signed 
“Krominst,  1951.”  By  happy  coincidence,  the  new  painting  depicts  one  of  the 
houses  owned  by  Frederick  T.  Bush  (see  article  beginning  on  page  29  and  image 
on  page  35).  Thanks  also  to  Linda  Carville  for  her  help  with  this  gift. 

To  Mary  Pickard  Winsor  of  Toronto,  Canada,  for  her  donation  of  a  pewter  trophy 
cup  awarded  to  Paul  Winsor  Jr.  in  1914  by  the  Weston  Athletic  Association. 

To  Lucy  Rand,  Laura  Payson,  Charles  O.  Richardson  Jr.  and  Mabel  Richard¬ 
son  for  their  gift  of  a  pastel  painting  by  artist  Henry  Davenport,  commissioned  by 
Mabel  Richardson  for  her  father,  Charles  O.  Richardson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday,  November  10,  1961.  The  painting  shows  the  rear  of  the  Richardson 
family  home  at  6  Conant  Road.  Thanks  also  to  Faith  Rand  Donahue  for  her  help 
with  this  gift. 


Be  sure  to  check  out  our  website 

www.  westonh  istorv.  or" 
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Emily  Lombard  skiing  in  front  of  her  house  at  441  Glen  Road  in  January 
1957.  Architect  Hugh  Stubbins  designed  the  house  in  1950 for  her  parents, 
George  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard.  ( Courtesy  Emily  Lombard  Hutcheson) 

Modernism  in  Weston,  1930-1970 

Part  II 


This  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  issue  on  modernism  in  Weston.  Copies  of  Part  I, 
in  the  Fall  2009  issue  of  the  WHS  Bulletin,  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $5.00 
from  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  P.O.  Box  343,  Weston,  MA  02493.  We  wel¬ 
come  information  about  other  modem  houses  in  Weston.  Send  us  your  stories! 
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Mary  Esther  Lom¬ 
bard  with  son  Josh 
(age  12)  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Emily  (age  3)  in 
February  1952,  the 
first  winter  they 
lived  in  the  Glen 
Road  house.  They 
are  eating  brea/fast 
outdoors,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lombard 
always  did,  rain  or 
shine,  year-round. 
(Courtesy  Emily 
Lombard  Hutchin¬ 
son) 
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The  Lombard  family,  December,  1957,  in  front  of  the  fireplace  at  their  Glen  Road 
home,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins.  Note  the  odd  sail-like  chimney.  There  was  no  man¬ 
tel  from  which  to  hang  Christmas  stockings,  so  George  Lombard  would  rig  up  a 
wire.  (Left  to  right)  Esther,  Posy,  George,  Annabel  (baby),  Mary  Esther,  Mike,  Rachel, 
Josh,  Emily.  (Photo  by  Robert  Ogilvie,  courtesy  Emily  Lombard  Hutchinson) 


Growing  Up  Modern:  The  Lombard  Family 

*George  F.  F.  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  House.  441  Glen  Road  (1950-52) 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins.  Builder:  Custance  Bros.,  Inc. 

George  and  Mary  Esther  Lombard  moved  to  Weston  in  1937  and  initially  rented 
buildings  on  the  Charles  Jones  estate  on  Glen  Road.  George  Lombard  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Human  Relations  and  later  Associate  Dean  at  Harvard  Business  School. 
According  to  daughter  Emily  Lombard  Hutcheson,  it  was  her  mother  who  wanted 
a  modem  house.  She  had  grown  up  in  California  and  had  a  strong  artistic  sense. 
The  couple  hired  Hugh  Stubbins,  a  modem  architect  and  professor  at  Harvard’s 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  At  the  time  the  Lombards  had  six  children,  and 
Mary  Esther  told  Stubbins  she  wanted  room  for  a  dozen  (ultimately,  there  were 
seven).  She  wanted  the  kitchen  to  be  central,  and  it  was  the  heart  of  the  house. 
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were  six  bedrooms.  When  it  came  to  bathrooms, 
was  no  waiting,  so  there  were  five  small  places 
oneself.  One  had  just  a  sink.” 


Left:  Emily  Lombard  in  the 
kitchen  at  441  Glen  Road,  and 
(below)  playing  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  the  house  in-  the  1950s. 
(Courtesy  Emily  Lombard 
Hutcheson) 


The  kitchen  overlooked  the 
playroom  and  was  open  to 
the  living  room,  dining  room, 
and  Mr.  Lombard’s  desk/ 
work  area,  with  only  built-in¬ 
counters  marking  the  divi¬ 
sions.  “Really,  it  was  just 
one  large  open  area — this  is 
what  Mother  wanted,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hutcheson.  There 
“Mom  wanted  to  be  sure  there 
that  one  could  close  a  door  on 


The  house  was  sited  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  on  top  ot  a  hill,  with  rock  ledge 
all  around.  According  to  Hutcheson,  the  Olmsted  Brothers  firm  may  have  worked 
with  Stubbins  on  the  siting  and  driveway  placement  Public  rooms  were  on  one 
level  and  bedrooms  were  either  up  or  down  a  half-level,  such  that  the  house  con¬ 
formed  nicely  to  the  contours  of  the  land.  Stubbins  oriented  the  house  facing 
south,  and  it  had  beautiful  views  of  the  sunset  to  the  west. 


“The  house  had  an  open 
plan  on  the  inside”  says 
Hutcheson,  “and  because 
of  the  large  plate  glass 
windows,  it  was  open  to 
the  outside  as  well,  almost 
like  living  outside.  It  was  a 
great  house  to  grow  up  in.” 
Overhanging  eaves  blocked 
the  summer  sun  but  al¬ 
lowed  winter  sun  to  warm 
the  interior.  At  one  end 
was  a  large  clothes  yard 
where  laundry  was  hung 
out  to  dry. 
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Josh  Lombard  was  10  years  old  when  the  house  was  built.  Home  movies  show 
him  directing  the  bulldozers,  and  he  became  an  architect.  Emily  Lombard 
Hutcheson  recalls  that  her  mother  was  unusual.  She  liked  starting  the  day  with 
her  husband,  away  from  the  children.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  they  would 
have  breakfast  outside  in  one  of  several  favorite  spots.  “Dad  would  carry  out  a 
tray  with  bread,  jam,  and  a  toaster  that  could  be  plugged  into  an  outdoor  plug. 
Mom  followed  with  omelets  on  two  heavy  china  plates,”  she  recalled.  Emily  re¬ 
members  making  toasted  cheese  sandwiches  outside  for  lunch.  “Some  of  my 
happiest  memories  are  of  eating  outside  in  the  snow.” 

In  the  mornings,  Mrs.  Lombard  always  had  the  school  lunches  ready,  She  would 
decorate  the  lunch  bags  in  crayon  each  day,  with  the  different  design  for  each 
child.  She  was  very  creative,  and  “this  was  her  way  of  including  something  beau¬ 
tiful  in  her  day,”  her  daughter  explains. 

Emily  Lombard  moved  from  Brook  School  Building  C  to  the  newly  built  Coun¬ 
try  School  in  the  middle  of  first  grade.  Because  it  was  also  designed  by  Hugh 
Stubbins,  she  felt  right  at  home.  No.  441  Glen  Road  remained  in  the  family  until 
2004,  and  the  new  owners  have  chosen  to  preserve  it. 


Eleanor  Raymond:  Pioneer  in  Contemporary 
Design  and  Energy  Conservation 


Not  only  was  Eleanor  Raymond  (1888-1989)  a  successful  woman  architect  at  a 
time  when  the  profession  was  dominated  by  men,  but  she  was  also  a  prolific  in¬ 
novator  interested  in  the  modem  aesthetic,  solar  power,  environmental  compati¬ 
bility,  and  new  structural  technologies.  By  necessity  and  choice,  she  concentrated 
on  domestic  architecture.  She  was  interested  in  how  people  live  and  how  to  im¬ 
prove  that  life  by  providing  convenience,  comfort,  and  beauty  in  daily  living 
spaces. 

Raymond  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  educated  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  (Class  of  1909)  and  the  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  for  Women.  After  practicing  for  almost  a  decade  with  Henry  Ather¬ 
ton  Frost,  she  opened  her  own  office  in  Boston  in  1928.  In  1931,  she  designed 
and  built  a  house  in  Belmont  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  International  Style 
examples  in  the  United  States.  Rather  than  simply  importing  the  style  as  she  had 
seen  it  in  Germany,  she  transformed  it  by  using  rough-sawn  cedar  boarding  in 
keeping  with  New  England  landscape  and  building  traditions. 
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In  1929,  Eleanor  Raymond 
transformed  the  interior  of 
an  old  ham  on  South  Avenue 
into  an  artist  studio.  The 
barn  had  no  hand-hewn 
beams  so  the  architect 
added  pine  beams  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  paneling. 
The  new  space  was  comfort¬ 
able  and  uncluttered.  The 
client,  Marguerite  Mitchell, 
enjoyed  the  studio  so  much 
that  she  gathered  a  group  of 
14  women  that  she  called 
“ The  Mondays”  to  meet 
there  every  week  to  draw 
and  paint.  (Photo  from 
House  Beautiful,  September, 
1933) 


Raymond  was  also  interested  in  historic  architecture,  particularly  simple  vernacu¬ 
lar  examples,  and  published  the  book  Early  Domestic  Architecture  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  1931.  Many  of  her  projects  involved  sensitive  restoration  and  adaptive  re¬ 
use  of  existing  buildings,  such  as  an  old  bam  and  a  hen-house  in  Weston.  Ray¬ 
mond  is  also  known  for  designing,  with  Dr.  Maria  Telkes  of  M.I.T.,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  passive  solar  house  in  the  Northeast,  in  Dover,  Massachusetts,  in  1949. 


Eleanor  Raymond’s  Weston  Houses 


*  still  standing 

Marguerite  Mitchell  Studio.  1 11  South  Street  (1929) 

The  transformation  of  the  Mitchell’s  bam  into  an  art  studio  was  published  in 
House  Beautiful  in  September  1933.  The  spacious  new  interior,  with  stone  fire¬ 
place  and  balcony  at  one  end,  was  paneled  with  California  redwood.  (Demol¬ 
ished) 
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*Addition  to  Marian  Farnsworth  House.”Exmoor  Farm.”  751  Boston  Post  Road 

(1935) 

Eleanor  Raymond  worked  with  Marion  Farnsworth,  a  serious  gentlewoman 
farmer,  and  her  partner,  Helen  Stanley  Johnson,  on  several  projects  at  Exmoor 
Farm,  a  large  property  that  remains  largely  intact.  Farnsworth  purchased  the  farm 
in  1922.  In  1935  she  hired  Raymond  to  move  the  c.  1721  Colonial  farmhouse  to 
its  present  location  700  feet  back  from  the  road.  Raymond  designed  rear  wings 
that  doubled  the  size  of  the  house  to  accommodate  a  growing  family  including 
five  young  female  boarders  and  an  adopted  daughter. 

*Marian  Farnsworth.  Farm  Manager’s  House.  “Exmoor  Farm”  (1938) 

Raymond  converted  an  old  hen  house  into  a  two-story  apartment  for  the  farm’s 
manager.  The  so-called  Apple  House  Apartment  (also  known  as  Apple  Flat)  fea¬ 
tured  storm  windows  turned  on  their  sides,  a  flat  roof  (since  changed  to  a  gable 
because  of  leaks)  and  a  bridge  to  reach  the  second  floor  from  the  adjacent  higher 
ground. 

*Marian  Farnsworth.  Rental  Houses.  52  and  56  Gun  Club  Lane  (1938) 

On  nearby  Gun  Club  Lane,  Raymond  used  timber  from  trees  downed  in  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  of  1938  to  build  two  rental  houses,  mirror  images  in  plan,  known  as  the 
Red  Houses.  They  reflected  Raymond’s  interest  in  economical  design,  local  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  colonial  vernacular.  Now  privately  owned. 

*Marian  Farnsworth  Rental  House.  745  Boston  Post  Road  (1941) 

The  Colonial  Revival  house  at  745  Boston  Post  Road  was  Raymond’s  last  com¬ 
mission  for  Farnsworth.  Influenced  by  an  18th-  century  house  in  Barnstable,  it 
remains  largely  intact  except  for  a  rear  addition. 

*Henrv  and  Martha  Wile  House.  141  Meadowbrook  Road  (1944-46) 

This  house  incorporates  modem  elements  into  the  traditional  Colonial  Revival 
form. 

*Carl  and  Frances  Von  Merten  House.  200  Lexington  Street  (1969-71) 


Major  References 

1)  Buildings  of  Massachusetts:  Metropolitan  Boston  by  Keith  N.  Morgan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  Press  (2009),  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  series  of 
Buildings  of  the  United  States. 

2)  Cole,  Doris,  Eleanor  Raymond,  Architect  (The  Art  Alliance  Press,  1981). 
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Above:  The  RolfStutz  House  at  146  Conant  Road  was  featured  on  a  1955  tour  of  con¬ 
temporary  houses.  (2009  photo  by  Pam  Fox) 


A  1955  Tour  of  Contemporary  Houses 

On  September  24,  1955,  the  Waltham  Hospital  Associates  sponsored  a  tour  of 

contemporary  houses  in  Weston.  The  tour  brochure  began  with  this  explanation: 

The  following  group  of  houses  clearly  shows  why  contemporary  architec¬ 
ture  has  made  such  homes  practical,  easily  maintained  and  charming  to 
live  in.  Designed  for  the  individual  family,  they  combine  ideas  of  the  past 
with  today  s  materials.  Most  have  large  areas  of  glass,  radiant  heat  and 
natural  plantings.  All  were  designed  for  families  living  in  traditional 
neighborhoods. 

The  tour  list  and  information  is  printed  below.  Houses  that  are  still  standing  in 

February  2010  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  * 

*1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RolfStutz 

146  Conant  Road;  Architect:  Phinney  1949  -  Stutz  1955 

“Living  area  and  master  bedroom  wing  built  first.  Children’s  bedrooms 
and  play  area  built  this  year  as  completely  independent,  but  integrated 
unit.  Intercom  between  rooms,  separate  terraces  good  features.” 

*2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bevelander 

255  Conant  Road;  Architect:  David  Fried  1949 

“Early  contemporary  in  traditional  neighborhood.  Treeless  lot  now  beau¬ 
tifully  landscaped.  Stepdown  living  room.  Balcony  dining  room.” 
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*3.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

95  Church  Street  [now  2  Cobum  Rd];  Architect:  Arthur  H.  Brooks  1952 
[Editor’s  note:  John  R.  and  Arthur  were  brothers] 

“Designed  to  fit  a  sloping  lot,  a  family  of  five  and  a  small  budget.  Com¬ 
bines  easy  maintenance  with  ample  space.” 

*4.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Holmes 

29  Summer  Street;  Architect:  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell,  Jr.  1954 

“Unusual  living,  dining,  kitchen  area  open  to  each  other  to  enable  this 
family  of  four  to  be  together  while  working  or  playing.  Central  air  condi¬ 
tioning.”  (See  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  5-9) 

*5.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Gauld 

14  Farm  Road;  Architect:  Carl  Koch  1951 

“Set  in  an  orchard,  this  is  an  unspoiled  natural  site  for  informal  living. 
Open  living,  dining,  kitchen  area  with  free-standing  fireplace.  Built  on 
budget  for  easy  maintenance.” 

*6.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rheinlander 

[46]  Cedar  Road;  Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  1953 

“Sloping  site  facilitates  zoned  planning.  Radiant  heat.  Designed  for  ex¬ 
pansion  -  complete  master  and  adult  section  now  -  children’s  wing  later. 
Glass  walls  open  house  to  woods.”  (See  pages  16-17) 

*7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Trumbull 

185  Meadowbrook  Road  [now  12  Dellbrook  Rd] 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins,  Jr.  1 95 1 

“On  a  secluded  rocky  ledge  in  woods  this  one  floor  home  has  full  height 
windows,  is  compact  with  sense  of  spaciousness,  delightful  with  an¬ 
tiques.”  (See  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  2-3,  34-35) 

8.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  VanHuysen 

24  Hidden  Road  [now  1  Dogwood  Rd];  Architect:  Henry  B.  Hoover  1953 

“Glass  areas  enlarge  the  size  of  the  living  and  family  rooms.  Central 
kitchen,  radiant  heat  in  ceilings.  Planned  for  adult  privacy  and  easy  su¬ 
pervision  of  children  in  house  and  woods  play  area.”  [demolished  1994] 

The  Country  School  (see  WHS  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  pages  29-32) 

Architect:  Hugh  Stubbins,  Jr.  1954 

“Will  be  open  for  inspection  from  3-5  P.M.  only,  by  courtesy  of  the 
Weston  School  Committee.”  [demolished  2002] 
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Henry  B.  Hoover:  Lincoln’s  First  Modernist 

The  editor  would  like  to  thank  Henry  B.  Hoover  and  Lucretia  Hoover  Giese, 
children  of  the  architect,  for  providing  the  following  biographical  information 
and  helping  to  document  Hoover  houses  in  Weston. 


While  better  known  in  his  hometown  of  Lincoln,  Henry  Brown  Hoover  (1902- 
1989)  designed  some  of  Weston’s  most  important  modem  houses.  Between  1950 
and  1964,  Hoover  designed  at  least  ten  houses  in  Weston  for  clients  looking  for 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional  Colonial. 

Henry  Brown  Hoover  was  bom  in  Iowa  and  earned  his  BA  from  the  University  ot 
Washington  in  1924  and  architectural  degree  from  Harvard  in  1926.  Upon 
graduation,  he  was  awarded  Harvard’s  Sheldon  and  Robinson  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships. 

During  graduate  school  he  worked  for  noted  landscape  architect  Fletcher  Steele, 
and  in  1926,  he  joined  Steele’s  firm  as  lead  designer  and  draftsman.  In  1937  he 
began  his  architectural  career  with  his  own  house  in  Lincoln,  constructed  a  year 
before  Walter  Gropius  build  his  own  well-known  house.  In  1939,  Hoover  was 
commissioned  to  build  a  large  house  in  Lincoln  for  two  M.I.T.  professors,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Glennon  Gilboy. 

During  the  World  War  II  years,  lack  of  building  materials  brought  residential 
construction  largely  to  a  halt.  Hoover  worked  as  an  industrial  designer  at  Ray¬ 
theon  and  taught  design  at  the  Lowthrope  School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Gardening,  and  Horticulture  for  Women  in  Groton,  Massachusetts.  He  resumed 
his  career  in  1947  with  the  completion  of  his  first  post-war  house,  on  Lexington 
Road  in  Lincoln.  The  1950s  has  been  called  “Hoover’s  richest  and  most  consis¬ 
tently  exuberant  creative  period.”  The  postwar  economy  was  good  and  clients 
looked  toward  the  future  with  optimism  and  creative  vigor.  From  1955  to  1962, 
he  worked  in  partnership  with  another  modernist  architect,  Walter  Hill,  and  took 
an  office  in  Harvard  Square.  They  worked  separately  on  their  respective  projects 
but  were  able  to  support  a  growing  number  of  clients  seeking  their  brand  of  mod¬ 
ernism. 

Hoover  notably  remained  a  residential  architect  for  his  entire  career.  His  total 
work  is  over  100  houses,  principally  in  Massachusetts  with  examples  also  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia.  In  addition,  he  designed  several  public  buildings. 
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Left:  Architect  Henry  B.  Hoover.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Harry  Hoover) 


After  his  death  in  1989,  Hoover’s  three 
children,  Henry  B.  Hoover,  Jr.,  Elizabeth 
Hoover  Norman,  and  Lucretia  Hoover 
Giese,  established  the  Henry  Brown  Hoo¬ 
ver  Fellowship  Fund  in  honor  of  their 
father.  The  fund  provides  yearly  financial 
aid  to  a  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  De¬ 
sign  student  with  an  interest  in  residential 
architecture.  The  following  is  from  an 
interview  conducted  with  Henry  Hoover  s 
children  on  July  7,  1999. 

Our  father  received  what  one  would  call  a  classical  architectural  education  at 
Harvard  in  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition,  based  on  copying  distinguished  buildings. 
He  never  spoke  of  a  seminal  European  movement  or  particular  pedagogical  thrust 
of  his  education.  In  that  regard,  he  followed  the  early  training  of  19th  and  20th 
century  artists,  who  copied  museum  works  as  part  of  their  creative  training.  We 
still  have  a  number  of  his  drawings  from  that  early  period. 

The  two  traveling  fellowships  were  pivotal  to  father.  He  was  given  the  gift  of 
time  and  free  reign,  and  he  used  both  well.  He  traveled  quite  widely  without  any 
particular  agenda,  looking  not  only  at  big  pieces  of  architecture  but  taking  in  eve¬ 
rything:  gardens,  buildings,  people,  and  cities.  He  often  spoke  of  how  gardens  he 
saw  in  places  like  Seville  had  made  an  impact  on  him.  The  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  we  have  from  his  travels  incorporate  the  landscape  and  are  more  lively  than 
the  purely  descriptive  drawings  of  his  formal  education.  They  reflect  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  the  traveling  fellowships  had  on  him,  his  love  of  both  urban  and 
rural  settings. 

Henry  Hoover’s  abiding  philosophy,  as  an  architect,  was  that  a  house  must  grow 
from  the  land,  not  just  sit  on  it.  The  site  was  the  starting  place.  The  house  should 
be  responsive  to  the  character  of  the  land.  His  early  work  as  an  architect  and 
landscape  architect  with  Fletcher  Steele  affirmed  his  desire  to  create  a  practice 
based  on  architecture  that  integrated  man  with  nature.  His  best  work  treats  the 
house  as  an  integral  part  of  its  site.  There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  the 
1939  Gilboy  house  in  Lincoln.  Before  considering  any  plans,  he  would  walk  over 
a  site  with  the  client  to  determine  where  the  views  should  be,  where  the  sun 
would  enter  a  room,  what  major  features  of  the  land  could  be  retained. 
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We  have  pictures  of  our  father  as  a  boy,  camping  in  the  woods  with  his  family  in 
Idaho,  where  he  grew  up.  Ever  since  childhood,  nature  had  been  very  important 
to  him,  and  he  cultivated  a  deep  respect  for  the  land.  In  his  view,  architects  often 
erred  in  placing  the  house  on  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  property.  He  thought 
it  was  just  as  important  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  property  from  inside  the  house  as 
from  the  outside. 

Our  father  was  intelligently  inquisitive  and  had  a  dry  sense  of  humor,  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  gift  for  establishing  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  himself  and  his  clients  that  continued  long  after  he  finished  their 
houses.  His  sensitive  designs  reflect  his  sincere  caring  for  people.  Through  his 
imagination,  the  act  of  moving  through  a  house  becomes  a  visually  exciting  ex¬ 
perience.  His  visual  acuity  and  perception  were  constantly  at  play.  The  pencil 
never  left  his  hand. 

.  .  .  Henry  Hoover  believed  that  architecture  was  a  means  of  improving  quality 
of  life  and  uniting  man  with  the  land.  To  him,  architecture  was  not  a  commercial 
venture  but  a  personal  commitment.  He  was  concerned  about  the  survival  of  resi¬ 
dential  architecture  as  a  profession.  Through  this  fund  we  seek  to  affirm  the  value 
of  his  work  and  to  perpetuate  residential  architecture  as  a  vocation  by  encourag¬ 
ing  young  architects  who  have  an  interest  in  the  field. 


The  following  account  is  quoted  from  “A  Hoover  Historical  District”  by  Mary 
Ann  Hales,  printed  in  the  Lincoln  Review  of  July  4,  1979.  It  was  written  before 
Hoover’s  death  in  1989. 

Henry  Hoover  is  a  soft-spoken  man  who  has  built  homes  in  this  town  for  forty- 
two  years.  And  1  say  homes  intentionally,  for  to  Mr.  Hoover,  building  a  home  for 
people  is  a  joint  effort  to  create  a  unique  space  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Hoover  began  his  distinguished  career  with  the  building  of  his  own  home  in 
1937.  In  his  delightful  manner  he  described  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money 
from  the  banks  to  begin  building,  for  one  bank  said  his  house  was  too  far  from 
the  main  road  to  be  practical  as  a  filling  station  (which  they  said  was  what  it 
looked  like),  or  was  too  small  to  be  useful  as  a  hospital  (which  another  bank  said 
it  resembled). 

Yet,  when  1  asked  Mr.  Hoover  why  he  decided  to  build  a  house  which  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  was  then  being  built,  he  answered  that  he  had  been  asked  many 
times  what  made  a  house  “modem.”  He  felt  that  any  house  with  indoor  plumbing 
could  be  considered  modem.  He  built  his  home  (as  all  the  others)  to  fit  the  site. 
The  land  shaped  the  house.  Then  he  considered  orientation  toward  the  view.  .  . 
and  sun  angle.  The  sun  must  enter  the  house  in  the  winter  and  not  in  the  summer. 
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And,  yes,  he  said,  you  must  have  a  little  sunshine  in  the  late  afternoon  to  perk  up 
the  spirits.  The  house  must  be  as  maintenance-free  as  possible  and  most  of  all 
must  be  designed  to  suit  the  people  who  live  in  it  and  their  own  way  of  living.  He 
did  admit  to  me  that  he  was  horrified  by  the  price  of  his  land  —  $500  an  acre! 

As  we  talked  about  subsequent  houses  he  had  built,  it  became  clear  that  two  main 
philosophies  shape  Mr.  Hoover’s  homes  into  the  unique  and  very  special  dwell¬ 
ings  they  are.  First  is  his  immense  respect  for  the  land,  his  determination  to  leave 
it  as  untouched  as  possible  and  to  consume  as  little  of  it  as  he  can  .  .  .  We  use  too 
much  land  around  houses,  he  believes,  attempting  to  find  privacy  when  in  truth 
the  setting  and  placement  of  a  house  are  the  keys  to  privacy.  When  I  looked  at  the 
photographs  of  his  homes,  I  saw  that  they  were  indeed  designed  “from  the  land 
up”  and  nestle  into  their  sites. 

The  second  philosophy  concerns  the  interior  of  his  homes.  A  house  must  be  like  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  you  view  from  within  and  which  surrounds  you.  The 
areas  inside  a  home  must  have  a  certain  quality  of  space  and  of  light.  You  cannot 
truly  capture  a  house  in  a  photograph,  said  Mr.  Hoover,  because  you  lose  so 
much.  One  should  feel  the  house  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  and  feel  good  to  come 
back  to  after  being  away. 

A  house  should  make  a  clear  statement  when  you  enter.  Visitors  should  know 
immediately  what  room  they  are  in.  Mr.  Hoover  cited  the  formal  entry  foyer 
which  has  closed  doors  leading  to  other  rooms.  Without  the  host  or  a  servant,  the 
visitor  does  not  know  which  door  to  enter.  Doors  are  needed  for  privacy,  how¬ 
ever;  Mr.  Hoover  carefully  designs  his  homes  to  give  each  person  a  private  place 
to  be. 


46  Cedar  Road  was  designed  by  Henry  Hoover  for  Harold  and  Eleanor 
Rheinlander.  (2009  photo  by  Pam  Fox) 
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Henry  Hoover ’s  Weston  Houses 

Listed  in  order  of  construction  date.  Those  still  standing  in  October  2009  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  *  Information  on  builders  and  estimated  costs  is  from  a 
building  permit  ledger  located  at  Weston  Town  Hall. 

*Harold  and  Eleanor  Rheinlander  House.  46  Cedar  Road  (1952-54) 

Builder:  H.  Tobiason.  Original  estimated  cost:  $14,000  (plus  $9,000  for  the  car¬ 
port  added  1956).  Harold  Rheinlander  was  a  surgeon.  Updated  in  the  1990s  by 
The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC).  Remained  in  the  Rheinlander  family  until 
July  2008.  (See  page  16-17) 

Dr.  William  T.  and  Yvette  Van  Huvsen  House.  24  Hidden  Road  [now  1  Dogwood 
Rd]  ( 1 9534  Builder:  Ernest  L.  Johnson.  Original  estimated  cost:  $25,000.  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  Huysen  was  a  physician.  House  was  included  on  the  1955  Waltham 
Hospital  Associates  tour.  (See  page  9).  (Demolished  1994) 


Floor  plans,  Rheinlander  House,  46  Cedar  Road  (Courtesy  Barrett  Signa¬ 
ture  Properties) 
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Dr.  Charles  G.  Ill  and  Margaret  Child  House.  15  Dogwood  Road  (1956-57) 

Builder:  Moore  Construction  Co.  Original  estimated  cost:  $55,000.  Charles  Child 
was  a  physician.  The  Child  family  lived  here  until  1958;  the  second  owner  was 
M.  Erich  and  Johanna  Reissner,  beginning  in  1959.  Erich  Reissner  was  a  profes¬ 
sor.  The  house  was  included  in  the  1967  modem  house  tour  sponsored  by  the 
DeCordova  Museum.  (See  page  30).  (Demolished  2005) 

*  Allen  and  Patricia  Cole  House.  40  Loring  Road  (1955-56) 

Builder:  H.  Tobiason.  Original  estimated  cost:  $16,000.  Allen  Cole  was  a  scien¬ 
tist.  Remodeled  and  enlarged,  2007-08,  in  compatible  style  by  the  present  own¬ 
ers,  who  are  both  architects.  (See  pages  23-24) 

*Dr.  Daniel  J.  and  Charlotte  Blacklow.  20  Rolling  Lane  (1956-59) 

Builder:  Murray  Burke.  Original  estimated  cost  $36,850.  Daniel  Blacklow  was  a 
physician. 

*Arthur  and  Eleanor  Nelson  House.  75  Robin  Road  (1958-59) 

Builder:  Moore  Construction  Co.  Original  estimated  cost  $53,000.  Arthur  Nelson 
was  a  scientist  and  lawyer.  Still  owned  by  the  Nelson  family.  (See  pages  17-19) 

*Kenneth  and  Pauline  Germeshausen  House.  240  Highland  Street  (1959-601 

Builder:  C.B.  Westgate  &  Sons.  Original  estimated  cost:  $38,000.  Kenneth  Ger¬ 
meshausen  was  a  scientist.  Published  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  in  1 960  and 
featured  on  the  1967  modem  house  tour  sponsored  by  the  DeCordova  Museum. 
Remained  in  the  family  until  2008.  (See  pages  20-22) 

*Homer  and  Lela  Lucas  House.  121  Rolling  Lane  (1959-60) 

Builder:  Maurice  A.  Dunlavy.  Original  estimated  cost:  $15,740.  Homer  Lucas 
was  president  of  a  publishing  company.  His  second  wife  was  Alice.  Remodeled 
in  1988. 

Frank  and  Dorothy  Tucker  House.  77  Westcliff  Road  (1961-62) 

Builder:  Maurice  A.  Dunlavy.  Original  estimated  cost:  $42,000.  Frank  Tucker 
was  a  professor.  Substantially  rebuilt  in  1995. 

Richard  and  Phyllis  Campobello  House.  25  Westcliff  Road  11964-651 
Builder:  Osmond  Brothers.  Original  estimated  cost  $42,000.  Richard  Campobello 
was  a  CPA.  (Demolished  2006) 

Major  References: 

1)  Hoover,  Henry  B.  Jr,  “The  Architecture  of  Henry  Hoover,  Lincoln’s  First 
Modernist,”  written  for  a  Lincoln  house  tour  on  April  30,  2005,  co-sponsored  by 
Historic  New  England  and  The  Friends  of  Modern  Architecture,  Lincoln 
(FoMA). 

2)  Hales,  Mary  Ann,  “A  Hoover  Historical  District,”  Lincoln  Review,  July  4, 
1979. 
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The  Rheinlander  House 


Karen  Rheinlander  grew  up  at  46  Cedar  Road  in  a  house  designed  by  Henry 
Hoover  for  her  parents,  Harold  and  Eleanor  Rheinlander,  in  1 952.  The  following 
information  comes  from  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  August,  2009,  when  the 
house  was  for  sale. 

Karen  remembers  driving  around  Weston  area  with  her  mother  and  seeing  new 
Colonial  style  houses  being  constructed.  Her  mother  would  say  “Why  are  they 
building  a  Colonial — the  Colonial  days  are  over.” 

When  they  first  moved  into  the  house,  her  mother  was  upset  and  worried  that  she 
couldn’t  live  there,  because  the  living  room/dining  room  had  such  huge  plate 
glass  windows  and  was  totally  open  to  the  outside.  She  remedied  the  situation  by 
making  curtains  out  of  a  neutral-colored  hand-woven  fabric  from  Mexico. 

Eleanor  Rheinlander  was  the  better  designer  of  the  couple.  She  had  a  good  eye 
and  good  taste.  She  liked  to  maintain  a  neutral  background  color  for  the  walls 
and  then  add  fabrics  for  color.  At  first  the  couple  had  a  Moroccan  rug  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  that  was  oatmeal  colored  with  a  simple  design  with  brown 


Above:  2009  photo  of  the  Rheinlander  House  living  room  at  46  Cedar  Road 
(Courtesy  Barrett  Signature  Properties) 
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stripes.  Later  they  had  oriental  rugs.  They  decorated  the  house  with 
hand-woven  hangings  such  as  a  Navajo  rug  in  the  front  hall,  flat-weave 
wool  rugs,  oriental  rugs,  and  colorful  Marimekko  pillows.  The  pillows 
on  the  built-in  bench  next  to  the  fireplace  were  covered  with  a  Bauhaus 
fabric.  She  loved  the  Design  Research  store  in  Cambridge. 

As  they  had  sufficient  funds,  the  Rheinlanders  purchased  modern  furni¬ 
ture  by  well-known  designers  including  Alvar  Alto,  Charles  and  Ray 
Eames,  and  Hans  Wegner.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  “Danish  modem.” 
Harold  Rheinlander  had  a  large  workshop  in  the  basement  where  he 
built  furniture  and  did  some  of  the  cabinetry  in  the  house. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  Rheinlanders  hired  The  Architects  Collaborative 
(TAC)  to  “refresh”  the  house.  The  kitchen  was  updated  with  new  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  a  large  picture  window  was  installed  to  bring  in  more  light. 


The  Nelson  House 


Arthur  and  Eleanor  Nelson  built  their  house  at  75  Robin  Road  in  1958  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Henry  Hoover.  Arthur  Nelson  still  lives  in  the  house,  which  remains  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged.  The  following  information  comes  from  Mr.  Nelson  s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  and  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  October  2009. 

Arthur  Nelson  was  bom  and  raised  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  where  he  majored  in  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1943,  he  was 
one  of  a  group  of  young  physicists  recruited  to  work  on  a  top-secret  war  project 
at  M.I.T.,  developing  advanced  radar  systems.  In  1954,  he  married  Eleanor  Tho¬ 
mas,  whose  family  lived  on  Meadowbrook  Road  in  Weston.  The  young  couple 
initially  lived  in  Cambridge. 

Eleanor’s  father,  Alfred  Thomas,  was  on  the  board  of  the  Weston  Real  Estate 
Trust,  which  oversaw  development  of  the  former  Winsor  estate.  Thomas  told  the 
Nelsons  that  the  Trust  was  laying  out  a  new  area  called  Robin  Road.  The  sur¬ 
veyor,  Charley  Stimpson,  took  them  out  to  Summer  Street  and  showed  them  how 
the  new  road  would  follow  a  brook  that  was  tumbling  down  a  ravine  between  two 
hills.  The  Nelsons  climbed  a  rocky  hilltop  and  could  see  the  Boston  skyline  in  the 
distance.  They  knew  immediately  that  this  was  their  lot.  Since  they  were  first  to 
buy  on  Robin  Road,  the  Trust  moved  the  property  line  so  they  could  buy  the 
whole  top  of  the  hill.  The  only  thing  they  complained  about  was  the  price  of  the 
land.  They  paid  $9000  for  3.5  acres  and  thought  it  was  “highway  robbery.” 
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Left:  Arthur  Nelson  in  his 
living  room  at  75  Robin 
Road.  Nelson  still  lives  in 
the  house  he  and  his  wife 
Eleanor  built  in  1958  from 
designs  by  Henry  Hoover. 
Below:  The  living  and  din¬ 
ing  areas  form  a  single 
open  space  divided  from 
the  hall  by  a  free-standing 
storage  unit  seen  in  this 
picture.  Next  page:  A  glass 
corridor  connects  the  “ liv¬ 
ing  house”  to  the  ‘‘sleeping 
house.  ”  (2009  photos  by 
Pam  Fox) 
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The  Nelsons  drove  around  the  area  looking  at  houses  of  all  styles,  not  just  con¬ 
temporary.  The  ones  they  liked  were  different  from  each  other  but  were  all  de¬ 
signed  by  the  same  architect,  Henry  Hoover.  His  office  was  in  Harvard  Square. 
Nelson  recalls  what  happened  next: 

So,  I  went  to  see  him  and  asked  him  if  he’d  be  interested  in  designing  our 
house.  He  came  out  to  look  at  the  land  and  said,  “This  is  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.”  He  would  sit  up  there  on  the  rocks  and  think.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  before  he  said,  “What  you  really  need  is  two  houses — one  here  and 
one  there.  And  since  nobody  can  look  in  your  house  without  getting  on 
your  property,  you  can  have  a  lot  of  glass  to  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to 
give  a  sense  of  living  outdoors.” 

The  “living  house”  has  a  living  room/dining  room,  breakfast  room,  glassed-in 
sunroom,  and  combined  kitchen  and  family  room.  At  the  other  end  of  the  glass 
corridor  is  the  “sleeping  house,”  with  four  bedrooms.  The  Nelsons  raised  their 
three  children  here  and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  The  house  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  50  years.  It  retains  its  mid-20,h  century  features  and  furnishings,  now 
old  enough  to  be  deemed  “historic,”  while  at  the  same  time  feeling  remarkably 
fresh  and  up-to  date. 


Major  References: 

1)  Arthur  H.  Nelson:  An  Auto¬ 
biography,  edited  by  his 
daughter  Pamela  Nelson. 

2)  Pam  Fox,  2009  interview 
with  Arthur  Nelson 
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Above:  The  Germeshansen  House  was  designed  by  architect  Henry  Hoover  in  1959. 
(2006  photo  by  Harry  Hoover) 


The  Germeshausen  House 

Polly  and  Kenneth  Germeshausen  built  their  house  at  241  Highland  Street  in 
1959-60  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  A  few  years  after  Polly 
Germeshausen  s  death  in  2005,  their  daughter  Nancy  sold  the  house  to  a  couple 
who  have  preserved  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Pam  Fox  in  2000,  Polly  Germeshausen  recalled  that  she  and 
her  husband  probably  learned  about  Henry  Hoover  through  M.I.T.  Kenneth 
Germeshausen  was  an  M.I.T.-trained  scientist  and  founder  of  E.  G.  &.G.,  Inc,  a 
technology  company  that  became  a  national  defense  contractor.  The  couple  knew 
a  number  of  young  professors  living  in  apartments  in  Cambridge  and  looking  to 
build  in  the  suburbs.  Hoover’s  houses  were  “not  typical  modem.”  One  had  a  tree 
right  in  the  middle  of  it.  “We  were  a  little  bit  crazy  then,”  Polly  remembered  with 
a  smile. 

The  planning  process  took  about  two  years.  Hoover  had  an  office  in  Cambridge 
where  they  met  once  a  month.  The  plans  would  be  sitting  there,  in  the  same  place 
on  his  desk  each  time.  When  they  asked  Hoover  a  question,  he  didn’t  like  to  be 
pinned  down.  “It  was  his  way  or  else,”  Polly  recalled,  adding  that  he  was  a  good 
architect  but  they  weren’t  used  to  someone  who  said  ‘I’ll  get  to  it  when  I  get  to 
it.’”  But  he  never  said  “No,  you  can’t  do  that.” 
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Left  and  below.PoIly  and 
Kenneth  Germeshausen  s 
house  at  241  Highland 
Street  was  centered  around 
an  indoor  pool.  The  photo 
at  left  shows  the  pool  and 
the  stained  glass  panel  by 
Joseph  Ferguson.  As  with 
other  owners  featured  in 
this  issue,  the  Germe- 
shausens  decorated  their 
rooms  with  contemporary 
furniture  and  art.  (2006 
photos  by  Harry  Hoover) 


As  part  of  Kenneth  Germeshausen’s  work,  the  couple  had  lived  in  Hawaii  in 
1956.  Their  Weston  house  plan  had  its  genesis  there,  as  Polly  described  in  a 
1 960  article  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald',  “[the  Hawaiian  houses]  were  so  open, 
airy,  and  life  centered  around  swimming  pools.  When  we  built  our  house,  this 
was  what  we  wanted.”  Because  of  the  short  summer  season  in  New  England, 
they  put  the  10  X  23  foot  pool  indoors  and  made  it  the  hub  of  the  house.  In  the 
1999  interview,  Polly  stated:  “It  was  a  wonderful  place,  like  a  greenhouse,  great 
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for  growing  plants  because  of  the  light  and  moisture.  It  also  gave  the  house  a 
look  of  having  more  space  than  we  really  had.  It  was  nice  in  cold  weather,  when 
the  sun  warmed  up  that  area.”  The  four-bedroom  house  had  two  wings  of  identi¬ 
cal  shape  and  size,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pool.  Kenneth  Germeshausen  planned 
the  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

The  exterior  of  fir  and  redwood  had  a  creosote  and  stain-wax  finish.  Interior  fin¬ 
ishes  were  also  chosen  for  easy  upkeep.  Walls  were  fir,  beams  were  redwood,  and 
floors  in  many  rooms  were  of  imported  Welsh  tile.  The  fireplace  walls  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  family  rooms  were  made  of  fieldstones  taken  from  the  31 -acre  property. 
Sliding  glass  walls  along  the  south,  west,  and  east  sides  filled  the  house  with  sun¬ 
shine.  From  one  window,  the  family  could  see  the  Blue  Hills  on  a  clear  day. 

For  furniture,  the  Germeshausens  purchased  items  from  George  Nakashima,  an 
American  of  Japanese  decent  who  graduated  from  the  M.I.T.  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  then  became  a  furniture  designer.  They  assembled  one  of  the  largest  pri¬ 
vate  collections  of  his  simple,  contemporary  furniture.  In  a  1967  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  Polly  explained  “We  picked  out  the  wood  and  told  Mr.  Nakashima 
what  we  wanted.”  Nakashima’s  furniture  retained  the  wood  form  while  turning  it 
into  a  functional  object.  Colorful  abstract  paintings  on  the  walls  also  reflected  the 
couple’s  modem  tastes.  A  stained  glass  panel  by  Joseph  Ferguson  framed  the  pool 
itself. 

For  the  landscaping,  the  goal  was  a  naturalistic  look  and  minimum  of  upkeep. 
Will  Curtis,  creator  of  Garden  in  the  Woods  in  Framingham,  was  involved  in  the 
landscape  design.  The  native  plant  preserve,  now  headquarters  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wildflower  Society,  was  a  source  for  plant  material. 

Major  References 

1)  “Island  Paradise  in  Weston,”  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  June  5,  1960 

2)  1999  interview  by  Pam  Fox  with  Polly  Germeshausen 

3)  Coons,  Phyllis,  “Weston  Word:  Contemporary,”  Boston  Globe,  May  1967  (ex¬ 
act  date  unknown) 


Life  in  a  Henry  Hoover  House: 

The  Allen  Cole  House 


The  following  article  was  written  by  David  N.  Fixler,  FAIA  and  Phyllis  L.  Halp- 
ern,  AIA,  owners  of  the  Hoover-designed  house  at  40  Loring  Road.  The  editor 
would  like  to  thank  them  for  sharing  their  enthusiasm  for  Hoover  s  work. 
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Right:  West 
elevation, 
Allen  Cole 
House,  40 
Loring  Road 
(2006  photo 
by  David 
Fixler) 


40  Loring  Road  was  commissioned  by  Allen  Cole  in  1949  and  completed  con¬ 
struction  in  1955.  It  is  a  small  house  for  big  people.  Although  in  its  original  form 
a  two-bedroom  house  and  under  1,700  square  feet  in  all,  it  nonetheless  is  planned 
such  that  all  of  the  spaces  are  gracious  and  airy.  Even  in  the  lower  level  with  its 
7 ’-2”  ceiling  height,  one  never  feels  constrained.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
design  comes  from  the  sectional  arrangement  of  the  house,  which  is  a  simple  but 
sophisticated  split  level.  There  is  a  main  level  with  entry,  gallery,  galley  kitchen, 
and  living-dining  area,  and  two  levels  tucked  into  this  plan  that  hold  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  a  bath  above  a  family  room,  small  study,  and  second  bath.  There  is 
otherwise  no  basement  or  attic.  This  arrangement,  which  is  massed  as  a  pair  of 
interlocking  volumes  with  gently  pitched  gable  roofs,  enables  both  very  tall 
spaces  on  the  main  level  and  an  interpenetration  of  space  between  the  different 
levels  such  that  one’s  sense  of  space  is  constantly  expanded  through  awareness  of 
the  connection  to  the  natural  landscape. 

Mr.  Cole,  from  whom  we  purchased  the  house  in  1992,  spoke  lyrically  of  the 
hours  that  Henry  Hoover  spent  on  site  in  order  to  provide  the  optimal  relationship 
of  the  house  to  its  environment.  This  is  not  surprising  given  Hoover’s  training  in 
landscape  design  with  Fletcher  Steele.  A  genius  for  sensitive  siting  is  evident  in 
most  of  his  houses.  The  orientation  of  the  house,  its  relationship  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods,  and  the  depth  of  the  roof  overhangs  are  such  that  winter  sun  floods 
the  house,  while  it  is  largely  kept  out  in  the  summer.  The  original  part  of  the 
house  has  never  to  this  day  had  air  conditioning.  The  heat  is  equally  well  thought 
through  with  radiant  floors  and  ceilings,  although  some  of  the  floor  radiation 
failed  in  the  mid-1990s  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  flat  panel  radiators. 

The  material  palette  reinforces  this  connection  to  nature,  with  the  use  of  vertical 
redwood  siding  both  inside  and  out  (the  interior  is  left  natural,  exterior  is 
stained),  bluestone  floors  on  the  main  level,  and  generous  areas  of  glazing 
throughout.  The  construction  detailing  is  fine  and  simple;  the  house  was  built  by 
the  Tobiason  Brothers  shortly  following  their  arrival  from  Sweden,  and  there  is  a 
palpable  sense  of  Scandinavian  precision  in  the  quality  of  the  original  work. 
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We  had  always  planned  to  do  some  sort  of  addition  to  the  house,  and  after  twelve 
years,  we  finally  did  add  a  third  bedroom  and  bath  over  a  studio  and  utility  area, 
as  essentially  an  extension  of  the  two-story  volume.  We  were,  however,  very 
careful  not  to  lose  anything  of  the  original  house.  The  addition  is  pure  in  that 
sense  -  none  of  the  original  interior  spaces  have  been  lost  or  significantly  altered, 
and  on  two  sides  of  the  house  -  including  the  signature  living-dining  space,  the 
exterior  as  well  is  untouched.  We  have  continued  Hoover’s  palette  and  propor¬ 
tioning  system  on  the  exterior  with  one  important  exception  -  a  change  from  the 
original  steel  casement  windows  to  wood  casement  units,  which  we  have  left 
with  a  natural  finish  to  distinguish  them  from  the  originals. 

Our  first  reaction  upon  seeing  the  house  in  November  of  1991  was  “uplifting,” 
and  after  a  year  of  house  hunting,  we  knew  within  five  minutes  that  this  was  our 
house.  In  18  years  of  living  and  raising  a  family  in  this  house,  it  has  consistently 
proven  to  be  that  and  more. 


Allan  Chapman: 

Designing  the  Rivers  Country  Day  School 

Weston  resident  Allan  Chapman  (b.  1926)  received  his  architectural  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design  in  1954.  Over  the  course  of  his  long  ca¬ 
reer,  Chapman  focused  on  multi-family  and  institutional  work  including  The 
Mews  and  Popponesset  Marketplace  in  New  Seabury  on  Cape  Cod,  Glover  Land¬ 
ing  in  Marblehead,  and  school  buildings  in  Dover,  Boston,  Vermont,  and  New 
Jersey.  He  designed  his  own  house  at  15  Myles  Standish  Road  and  several  others 
in  Weston. 


The  following  is  Chapman  s  account  of  how,  as  a  newly-minted  architect,  he  and 
his  first  partner,  Rem  Huygens,  secured  the  commission  for  classroom  buildings 
and  a  gym  at  the  new  Weston  campus  of  the  Rivers  Country  Day  School,  then  a 
school  for  boys  located  on  Heath  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill: 

My  partner  at  that  time  was  Rem  Huygens  (1932 — 2008).  We  had  built  one  resi¬ 
dence  on  Long  Island,  and  Rivers  was  our  first  major  project.  Rem  was  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  met  the  Bauhaus  architect  Marcel  Breuer  when  Breuer 
was  building  the  American  Embassy  there.  Breuer  had  offered  him  a  job  in  his 
office  in  New  York  City,  where  I  was  working  at  that  time. 
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The  Rivers  Country  Day  School 


KIVKRH  SCHOOL 

r<>i; NUKi>  vm 
THE  OOrXTKV  DAY  SCHOOL 

P*H.  Nr>KE>  1007 


Above:  This  early  photograph  of  the  new  Rivers  classroom  buildings  appeared  a  1960s 
school  brochure.  Constructed  of  rough,  buff-colored  brick  with  gray  asphalt  shingled 
roofs,  the  buildings  were  designed  to  fit  casually  into  the  unspoiled  rural  site.  The  re¬ 
petitive  pattern  of  pitched  roofs  suggested  a  group  of  informal  farm  buildings.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


Left:  Site  plan  for  the  Rivers 
Country  Day  School,  designed 
by  Huygens  and  Chapman  and 
built  in  the  early  19 60s. The 
plan  shows  the  four  separate 
buildings  around  a  central 
courtyard  bordered  by  a  walk¬ 
way  canopy.  School  officials 
requested  the  open  plan,  which 
provided  students  with  healthy 
air  as  they  walked  between 
classes.  (Courtesy  of  Allan 
Chapman) 
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Marcel  Breuer  had  come  to  the  US  to 
teach  at  Harvard  with  Walter  Gropius 
(Director  of  the  Bauhaus  in  Germany.)  1 
had  worked  in  the  office  of  Gropius 
while  I  was  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  I 
met  my  wife,  Amy,  at  Gro¬ 
pius’s  office,  where  she  de¬ 
signed  murals  and  selected 
colors  for  the  firm.  Amy  had 
studied  at  Yale  with  another  of 
the  Bauhaus  faculty,  Josef  Al¬ 
bers.  Amy  designed  the  three- 
dimensional  wall  mural  over 
the  fireplace  at  Rivers. 

Rem  met  Ethel  Blackwell, 
wife  of  the  Rivers  headmaster, 
George  Blackwell,  on  the  boat 
coming  to  the  US.  The  school 
had  just  purchased  the  Weston 
property  and  the  Blackwells 
lived  in  the  old  farmhouse  on 
the  site.  The  school  itself  was 
still  in  Newton.  I  suggested  to 
Rem  that  we  send  some  ideas 
for  a  new  school  to  the 
Blackwells  in  the  unlikely  chance  that  they  would  select  a  couple  of  young  archi¬ 
tects,  particularly  from  NYC.  I  was  right.  The  Blackwells  were  encouraging,  but 
the  trustees  were  difficult.  I  believe  they  would  have  preferred  a  more  traditional 
style.  Without  being  officially  hired,  we  designed  five  buildings:  four  detached 
classroom  buildings  (about  fifteen  classrooms,  a  large  study  hall,  offices,  and  a 


Rivers  School  interiors.  In  the  lower 
photo,  the  brick  mural  above  the 
fireplace  in  the  Rivers  School  li¬ 
brary  was  designed  by  his  wife,  art¬ 
ist  Amy  Chapman,  who  also  de¬ 
signed  wall  murals  in  schools 
throughout  New  England.  This  pho¬ 
tograph  appeared  in  an  article  enti¬ 
tled  “Four  Buildings  on  an  Open 
Court,  ”  which  appeared  in  a  1960s 
issue  of  Architectural  Forum.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 
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Above:  This  detail  from  a  1960s  aerial  photo  of  the  Rivers  School  campus  shows  the 
original  Loker  farmhouse,  now  Rivers  Music  School,  and  the  Loker  barn,  which  was 
later  destroyed  by  fire.  (Courtesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


library)  along  with  a  separate  gymnasium.  They  liked  our  designs  and  this  pre¬ 
sented  another  problem.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  NY  architects  on  fund  rais¬ 
ing?  We  agreed  to  move  to  Boston.  Rem  built  a  house  in  Wayland  and  I  built  in 
Weston.  I  had  three  children  (all  now  architects)  and  the  reputation  of  the  Weston 
schools  influenced  our  decision. 

The  old  bam  on  the  Rivers  property  was  yellow  at  that  time.  It  later  burned 
down.  We  thought  a  brick  building  would  not  be  right  in  what  was  then  an  open 
meadow.  The  concept  of  detached  buildings,  connected  by  an  open  covered  walk, 
had  been  a  tradition  when  the  school  was  in  Chestnut  Hill.  It  was  then  a  boy’s 
school,  and  the  theory  was  that  a  little  cold  would  be  healthy.  The  two  classroom 
buildings  housing  the  offices  and  library,  along  with  the  gym,  were  built  first  and 
dedicated  in  1960.  Two  other  classroom  buildings  were  constructed  some  years 
later.  The  cost  worked  out  to  $18.50  per  square  foot.  We  also  designed  a  music 
building  that  was  never  built.” 
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Above:  The  New  England  character  of  the  Chapmans  1965  house  at  15  Myles  Standish 
Road  is  evident  in  this  early  photograph.  The  meadow  in  front  was  later  replaced  with 
more  traditional  landscape  materials.  The  Chapman  House  was  published  in  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  (Courtesy  of  Allan  Chapman) 


Weston  Houses  by  Allan  Chapman 


*  Allan  and  Amy  Chapman  House.  15  Myles  Standish  Road  (1965) 

The  Chapmans  were  in  their  30s  and  had  three  children  when  they  built  the  house 
in  the  Kings  Grant  neighborhood  of  Weston.  The  house  was  set  back  for  privacy 
and  oriented  to  the  south  to  maximize  light.  The  front  courtyard  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  house,  creating  a  secluded  patio  area.  Double  glass  doors  and 
windows  open  this  space  up  to  the  house.  The  dramatic  two-story  living  room, 
with  its  large  brick  fireplace,  separates  the  upstairs  into  two  zones.  What  was 
originally  planned  as  a  garage  became  a  artist’s  studio  for  Amy.  The  exterior 
walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  wood  shingles,  giving  the  house  a  quintessential 
New  England  look  despite  the  contemporary  design.  Allan  Chapman  designed 
some  of  the  furniture.  According  to  Chapman,  the  neighbors  referred  to  the  house 
as  “the  chicken  coop.” 

*David  Nassif  House.  55  Scotch  Pine  Road  (1973) 

*Patricio  and  Rebecca  Vives  House.  512  Glen  Road  (1988) 

While  technically  a  remodeling,  the  original  house  was  torn  down  except  for  the 
chimney.  The  white  stucco  house  has  an  octagonal  stair  tower. 
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Weston  Houses  of  Imagination: 
The  1967  DeCordova  Museum  Tour 


On  May  20,  1967,  the  Associate  Council  of  the  DeCordova  Museum  held  a  Wes¬ 
ton  House  Tour  to  benefit  the  museum.  Seven  modern-style  houses  were  open  to 
the  public.  Five  were  new  construction  and  two  were  remodeled  from  earlier 
structures.  The  following  descriptions  are  from  the  newspaper  article  “Weston 
Homes  of  Imagination  on  DeCordova  Tour  Schedule,  ”  in  the  Town  Crier  of  May 
11,  1967.  Houses  still  standing  in  February  2010  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 

*1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen.  240  Highland  Street  (1959-60) 
Architect:  Henry  Hoover;  Landscape:  Will  Curtis,  Garden  in  the  Woods.  (See 
also  pages  20-22) 


2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  S.  Balkin.  44  Spruce  Hill  Road  (1956) 

Original  house:  Techbuilt,  Carl  Koch,  1956;  Architect  for  addition:  Haywood 
Rowe 

“Lack  of  space  for  a  Goeblin  tapestry  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  S. 
Balkin.  .  .  to  expand  their  Techbuilt  house,  and  almost  all  the  existing 
rooms  were  enlarged,  and  an  addition  put  on  the  rear  of  the  house.  There 
is  ample  room  now  to  display  the  wide  variety  of  handiwork  which  the 
Balkins  collect  on  their  shopping  trips  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Balkin  is 
owner  of  Decor  International,  Boston,  and  goes  on  buying  trips  twice  a 
year.  A  skylighted  sunken  garden  room  gives  an  alfresco  feeling  even 
during  a  snow  storm,  and  the  high  ceiling  living  room  opens  onto  an  en¬ 
closed  porch  for  additional  guest  and  family  use.”  (See  also  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society  Bulletin,  Fall  2009,  p.  20-29) 


*3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Strimling.  63  Westcliff  Road  (1966) 

Architect:  Maurice  Smith. 

“A  rock  formation  on  the  property  .  .  .  determined  the  width  of  their 
home  on  Westcliff  Rd.  Architect  Maurice  Smith  designed  the  house  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rock  as  a  foundation,  and  the  portion  that  is  above 
ground  serves  as  a  background  for  natural  plantings.  Each  room  was  de¬ 
signed  to  have  a  southern  exposure,  and  the  placement  of  windows  at 
various  levels  of  the  multi-level  house  gives  each  room  several  views; 
the  feeling  of  being  in  a  “tree  house”  is  increased  by  the  decks  which 
open  off  all  bedrooms  and  most  living  areas.” 
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Left:  The  Erich  Reissue ; 
House  at  15  Dogwood  Road 
since  demolished.  (Court es) 
DeCordova  Museum) 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich 
Reissner.  15  Dogwood 

Road,  (  1  9  5  6-  5JZJ 

[originally  built  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Child 
III].  Architect:  Henry 
Hoover  (Demolished) 

“This  three-story  red¬ 
wood  contemporary 
home  .  .  .was  designed 
and  sited  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  setting  amidst  beautiful  small  scale  views  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  middle  floor  with  large  living  room  and  family  dining  room- 
kitchen  is  surrounded  by  a  deck  which  becomes  a  bridge  on  one  side  of 
the  house.  The  modem  woodland  garden  designed  for  interest  and  low 
maintenance  throughout  the  year  received  the  1964  Burrage  Porch  Prize 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.” 

*5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott.  119  Orchard  Ave 

Contemporary  remodeling  of  a  late  19th  century  farm  outbuilding.  Architect  Earl 

Harvey. 

*6.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Hardenbergh.  12  Robin  Rd 

Contemporary  remodeling  of  a  1930s  Colonial.  Architect  Thomas  E.  Harden¬ 
bergh 

*7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Chapman  15  Myles  Standish  Road  (19651 

Architect:  Allan  Chapman, 

“Built  with  conventional  New  England  materials  and  constructions,  this 
house  was  planned  by  the  architect-owner  for  a  family  of  five  with  the 
added  requirements  of  a  studio  and  separate  office.  The  house  is  arranged 
to  form  a  courtyard  which  faces  the  sun,  catches  the  summer  breeze,  and 
also  provides  a  sheltered  entrance  on  an  open  site.  The  rooms  all  have 
large  windows,  and  each  area  of  the  house — living,  kitchen,  sleeping — is 
a  separate  unite  connected  to  the  others.  Some  of  these  units  are  two  sto¬ 
ries  high  and  add  further  dimension  to  the  various  rectangular  areas  of 
the  house.” 
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Major  References: 

1 )  “Weston  Homes  of  Imagination  on  Decordova  Tour  Schedule,”  Town  Crier, 
May  11,  1967. 

2)  “Weston  Word:  Contemporary,”  by  Phyllis  Coons,  Boston  Globe ,  May  1967 
(exact  date  unknown). 

3)  Tour  materials  prepared  for  Weston  House  Tour,  Saturday,  May  20,  1967, 
sponsored  by  the  DeCordova  Museum. 


The  Gene  Strimling 
House,  63  Westcliff 
Road,  designed  by 
Maurice  Smith  and 
included  in  the 
1967  DeCordova 
Tour.  (Courtesy 
DeCordova  Mu¬ 
seum) 


Earl  Flansburgh: 

Modernist  and  Lincoln  Neighbor 

Architect  Earl  R.  Flansburgh  (1931  -  2009)  lived  just  over  the  Weston  line  in 
Lincoln,  where  his  award-winning  house  on  Old  Colony  Road  is  built  around  an 
interior  garden  courtyard.  Flansburg  grew  up  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  studied 
architecture  at  Cornell,  graduating  in  1954.  After  earning  a  master’s  degree  in 
architecture  at  M.I.T  and  studying  in  England  on  a  Fulbright  scholarship,  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  practice,  Earl  R.  Flansburgh  &  Associates,  in  Cambridge  in 
1963.  His  buildings  won  more  than  80  regional  and  national  design  awards;  and 
in  1999,  Flansburgh  received  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  lifetime  achieve¬ 
ment  award. 
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Flansburgh  specialized  in  educational  facilities  and  believed  firmly  in  modern¬ 
ism.  His  wife,  Polly,  remembers  him  sometimes  telling  clients  “You  can  have  any 
color  as  long  as  it’s  white.”  In  addition  to  his  schools  and  other  work,  Flansburgh 
made  a  point  of  designing  a  private  house  every  year  or  two.  He  would  do  these 
by  himself,  without  the  help  of  staff,  and  picked  clients  and  sites  that  he  found 
intriguing. 


SECTION 


Added  focus  and  daylight  for  a  screened-off 
dining  area  (above)  is  created  by  a  dropped  ceil¬ 
ing  at  the  low  point  of  the  butterfly  roof.  With 
year-round  ait  conditioning,  but  without  lot  and 
landscaping,  the  house  cost  $43,000. 


Above:  Floor  plan  and  section  of  the  Kart  Fuchs  House,  460  Conant  Road  (From 
Record  Houses  of  1968)  Below:  2010  photo  of  the  Fuchs  House  by  Pam  Fox. 
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Weston  Buildings  by  Earl  Flansburgh 


*Kurt  Fuchs  House.  460  Conant  Road  (1966) 

Fuchs  was  a  contractor  and  built  many  of  Flansburgh ’s  homes,  including  this  one. 
It  was  tailored  to  the  site,  with  a  living  room  overlooking  woods,  low  hills,  and 
Valley  Pond  in  the  distance.  The  house  has  a  distinctive  “butterfly  roof.”  Large 
well-placed  windows  are  edged  in  white  and  stand  out  strongly  against  the 
stained,  rough-sawn  pine  exterior.  These  windows,  along  with  a  glass  clerestory, 
bring  in  an  abundance  of  light.  Later  owners  changed  the  location  of  the  entrance 
and  rearranged  the  kitchen  and  breakfast  room  spaces. 

*Classroom  Addition  and  Library.  Weston  High  School  (1966-67) 

Arthur  and  Jean  Lee  House.  10  Cart  Path  (1974)  This  house  has  been  described 
as  “a  pavilion  gently  hovering  in  an  Arcadian  wilderness  landscape.”  (Demol¬ 
ished  1999) 

*Harrv  C.  and  Dawn  Gatos  House.  20  Indian  Hill  Road  (1964) 

The  Gatos  House  was  one  of  the  Record  Houses  of  1965  and  was  also  published 
in  House  and  Garden  (July  1966)  in  an  article  entitled  “Planned  for  Music.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gatos  was  an  M.I.T.  scientist  and  keen  amateur  musician.  He  wanted  a 
music  room  that  would  accommodate  groups  for  informal  concert  evenings.  The 
house  had  a  living-dining-music  room  with  superb  acoustics,  the  result  of  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  architect  and  a  sound  engineer.  The  site  was  well-wooded 
and  overlooked  a  pond.  Exterior  walls  were  rough  pine  siding  in  a  ship-lap  pat¬ 
tern.  The  house  has  been  substantially  altered  on  the  exterior. 


Major  References: 

1)  Campbell,  Robert,  “Earl 
Flansburgh;  architect  de¬ 
signed  education  facilities, " 
Boston  Globe,  February  18, 
2009  (obituary). 

2)  “Fuchs  House,”  Record 
Houses  of  1968,  Architec¬ 
tural  Record,  May  1968. 

3) ”Planned  for  Music” 
House  and  Garden,  July 
1966. 

4)  “Music  Room  is  Domi¬ 
nant  Feature  of  House,”  Re¬ 
cord  Houses  of  1965,  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record,  May  1965. 


Harry  C.  Gatos  House,  20  Indian  Hill  Road 
(From  Record  Houses  of  1965J 
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Right  and  next 
page:  Berman 
House  at  484 
Conant  Road, 
designed  by 
Leland  Cott. 
(From  Record 
Houses  of 
1977) 


Modernism  After  1970 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  supposed  to  end  in  1970,  but  one  additional  house 
has  been  included.  The  Berman  house  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Record  in  the  special  May  issue,  Record  Houses  of  1977.  The  editor  would 
like  to  thank  Harvey  Berman  for  his  help  with  this  article. 

*Carol  and  Harvey  Berman  House.  484  Conant  Road  (1975) 

Architect:  Leland  Cott,  Gelardin  Bruner  Cott  Inc. 

Carol  and  Harvey  Berman  were  familiar  with  Weston.  A  few  years  after  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Newton,  Massachusetts  from  Iowa,  the  couple  hired  an  architect  and 
began  to  look  for  land  on  which  to  build  a  contemporary  house.  They  heard  about 
a  property  in  the  north  part  of  Weston  on  the  Lincoln  line  that  overlooked  Valley 
Pond  and,  with  the  advice  of  their  architect,  they  bought  it. 

The  Bermans  had  chosen  a  young  architect,  Leland  Cott,  because  he  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  communicator  and  attuned  to  their  space  and  open  plan  requirements.  Cott 
was  also  sympathetic  to  their  interest  in  using  industrial  materials  in  a  modernist 
style,  which  was  not  a  common  architectural  design  choice  in  Weston. 

The  house  presents  itself  to  the  street  as  a  two  storied  rectangular  box,  similar  to 
the  Gropius  house  in  Lincoln,  with  narrow  horizontal  windows  and  an  entrance 
set  into  the  face  of  the  building.  The  fenestration  is  basically  closed  off  on  the 
street  side  but  the  house  opens  up  at  the  rear  with  a  glass-walled  living  room 
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overlooking  Valley  Pond.  The  30'x  30'  step  down  living  room  is  two  stories  high 
at  its  peak,  with  a  folded  shed  roof  made  of  translucent  material  supported  at  the 
perimeter  by  large  aluminum  box  beams.  As  a  result,  the  house  enjoys  an  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  light  and  openness. 

In  addition  to  the  living  room,  the  first  floor,  which  contains  2300  square  feet, 
has  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  library,  large  bedroom,  full  bath,  and  laundry  room. 
The  floors  are  covered  in  Pennsylvania  slate  squares.  The  1400  square  foot  sec¬ 
ond  floor  contains  bedrooms,  full  bath  rooms,  and  a  painting  studio.  The  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  the  original  house  were  typical  of  tract  housing  costs  in  1975. 

In  2000,  with  exception  of  the  slate  floor,  every  surface  of  the  houses  interior  was 
upgraded,  adding  stainless  steel  and  glass  cabinetry,  higher  grade  finishes,  fix¬ 
tures  and  materials  and  replacing  every  piece  of  furniture  except  for  a  lacquered 
Parson's  dining  room  table  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe  cantilever  dining  room  chairs. 
The  new  furniture  pieces  are  modem  classics  designed  by  Rennie  Makintosh, 
LeCorbusier  and  others. 

"Just  as  we  did  before  the  renovation,"  Harvey  Berman  said,  "we  love  living 
here.  Even  after  35  years  we  regularly  experience  something  new  and  exciting 
about  this  living  space.  We  believe  we  are  very  fortunate." 


With  Special  Thanks 

To  Warren  Flint  for  his  donation  of  a  1913  auction  poster  for  the  Fiske  Farm  on 
North  Avenue.  This  large  poster  advertises  the  sale  of  scores  of  items,  as  the 
Fiske  family  ownership  of  this  large  north  side  farm  came  to  an  end. 

To  Maxine  Breen  for  her  donation  of  a  Foote’s  Ginger  Ale  label  and  also  a  col¬ 
lection  of  glass  bottles  found  behind  her  house  at  266  North  Avenue.  The  Footes 
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made  and  sold  ginger  ale,  root  beer,  and  other  soft  drinks  at  their  bam  and  filling 
station,  located  on  the  present  Weston  Market  site  on  North  Avenue. 

To  George  Bates  for  his  donation  of  glass  bottles  found  in  the  area  of  the 
Melone  Homestead  at  27  Crescent  Street. 

To  S.  Damon  Kletzien  for  sending  eight  digital  scans  of  photographs  including 
the  Hobbs-Hagar  House  at  88  North  Avenue,  the  old  Hagar  House  on  Merriam 
Street  (no  longer  extant),  and  members  of  the  prominent  Hagar  family  of  Weston. 

To  Hannah  Burling  for  her  donation  of  papers  belonging  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
James,  Weston’s  early  19th  century  town  doctor,  including  his  1809  Massachu¬ 
setts  medical  license  and  a  small  notebook  containing  letters  of  recommendation 
to  help  the  young  doctor  get  established  in  Weston. 

To  Beverly  Hastings  Shephard  for  a  typed  manuscript  history  of  the  Women’s 
Community  League,  including  a  photograph  of  the  “Willow  Tea  Room”  at  494 
Boston  Post  Road. 
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In  1892  a  committee  recommended  buying  both  the  Cutting  House  (see 
page  3)  and  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  to  create  a  site  for  a  new  library.  The 
town  adopted  a  more  conservative  approach  and  purchased  only  the 
Cutting  House.  (Photo  c.  1900,  courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 

The  Weston  Public  Library: 

Symbol  of  a  Cultured  Citizenry 

Editor's  note:  The  following  article  is  excerpted  from  a  February  2010  report 
prepared  by  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Se¬ 
lectmen.  The  commission  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  significance  of  the  Old 
Library  following  the  November  2009  Town  Meeting  vote  to  discontinue  work  on 
a  plan  to  reuse  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  as  a  restaurant  and  the  Old  Library  as  a 
home  for  the  Women's  Community  League  ( upper  level)  and  Weston  History  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Town  Archives  (lower  level). 


Why  is  the  Old  Library  Significant? 


The  1899  Weston  Public  Library  is  significant  because  of  its  history,  architecture, 
and  location  facing  the  Town  Green. 

•  It  plays  a  vital  role  in  framing  the  Town  Green  and  serving  as  a  gateway 
to  the  Town  Center. 

•  Together  with  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  First  Parish  Church,  it  forms 
an  architectural  ensemble  of  remarkable  quality. 

It  is  located  within  the  Boston  Post  Road  Historic  District,  which  has 
been  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  since  1983  and  is 
considered  “the  best  preserved  section  of  the  state’s  major  1 8th  century 
east-west  connector.” 

It  was  the  town’s  first  library  building  and  served  the  community  for 
nearly  a  century. 

•  Along  with  the  construction  of  the  1888  fieldstone  First  Parish  Church 
across  the  street,  the  library  marked  the  transition  of  Weston  from  a  rural 
backwater  to  a  “country  town  of  residences  of  the  first  class.” 

•  The  library  was  a  source  of  great  civic  pride  and  symbolized  a  growing 
emphasis  on  education,  literacy,  and  culture. 

•  The  architect,  Alexander  S.  Jenney,  was  well-known  in  Boston  architec¬ 
tural  circles.  He  began  his  career  in  the  office  of  the  great  19th  century 
architect  H.H.  Richardson  and  worked  with  another  celebrated  firm, 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  on  the  Boston  Public  Library  before  moving 
to  Weston  and  taking  on  this  commission. 

•  The  design  is  an  important  example  of  the  Jacobethan  style,  inspired  by 
English  late  medieval  architecture.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  English  Arts  and 
Crafts  tradition,  which  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  design  and 
quality  craftsmanship. 

•  The  library  is  one  of  only  a  few  examples  in  Weston  of  the  Jacobethan 
style. 

•  The  library  is  a  rare  example  in  Massachusetts  of  a  public  library  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Jacobethan  or  English  Revival  style.  Of  public  libraries 
built  in  Massachusetts  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  less  than  10%  were  in 
this  style. 

•  The  building  is  solidly  constructed  and  remains  remarkably  unchanged, 
particularly  on  the  exterior,  retaining  its  handsome  detailing. 
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The  George  W  Cutting  House  at  the  corner  of  School  Street  and  Central  Avenue  (now 
Boston  Post  Road)  was  moved  in  the  late  1 9th  century  after  the  town  purchased  the 
property  as  a  site  for  a  libraiy,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr.  arranged  the  move  to  36  Church 
Street,  where  the  house  stands  today.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


History 

What  we  now  call  the  Old  Library  was  Weston’s  first  library  building.  The  library 
itself  was  established  in  1857  and  originally  occupied  one  room  of  the  1847 
Town  Hall  across  the  street.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  Town  Hall  was  expanded  to 
provide  additional  library  space  and  a  memorial  hall.  But  by  the  late  1880s,  de¬ 
spite  one  more  expansion,  it  was  clear  that  the  library  was  outgrowing  its  quar¬ 
ters. 

In  early  1894,  the  town  purchased  the  George  W.  Cutting  house  as  a  library  site, 
but  plans  for  a  new  libraiy  were  delayed  by  the  need  for  a  new  high  school.  Rev. 
Charles  Russell,  minister  at  First  Parish  Church,  was  an  eloquent  advocate  for  a 
new  library  building  separate  from  the  Town  Hall,  writing  as  follows: 

And  yet  the  need  is  imminent.  Already  the  present  accommodations  are 
crowded  .  .  .  But  whatever  happens,  let  us  hope  that  the  library  will  not 
be  tucked  into  the  rear  of  a  new  town  hall.  .  .  At  any  cost  make  it  the 
great  centre  of  intellectual  life,  the  university  of  our  town — free,  accessi¬ 
ble,  beautiful. 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century,  prominent  libraries  were  the  sign  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  citizenry.  Weston  was  growing  to  be  a  desirable  town  in  the  late  19th  cen- 


tury,  and  more  and  more  wealthy  and  influential  Boston  businessmen  and  profes¬ 
sionals  were  moving  here.  These  men  played  a  role  in  urging  the  Town  to  pro¬ 
ceed  despite  concerns  about  cost.  The  following  is  one  of  many  appeals  to  resi¬ 
dents: 

Finally,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Town  of  Weston  with  all  its  culture, 
intelligence,  and  wealth,  should  remain  longer  content  with  the  present 
crowded  and  unsatisfactory  quarters  for  the  Library.  We  urge  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Town  should  erect  a  simple,  dignified  building 
that  will  rebound  to  its  credit,  and  make  the  Library,  as  it  should  be,  one 
of  the  leading  features  and  most  potent  attractions  of  its  civic  life. 

Finally,  in  1899,  the  town  voted  to  proceed  and  allocated  $40,000  for  construc¬ 
tion.  The  building  committee  hired  the  Boston  firm  of  Fox,  Jenney,  and  Gale,  in 
part  because  two  of  the  three  young  principals,  Thomas  A.  Fox  and  Alexander  S. 
Jenney,  had  been  associated  with  Charles  McKim  in  the  construction  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  Work  began  in  November  1899  and  was  completed  exactly 
one  year  later. 

The  pride  of  the  town  is  evident  in  the  ornamental  stone  plaque  next  to  the  door, 
reading  “Weston  Public  Library,  founded  AD  1857,  This  building  was  built  by 
the  TOWN,  1899”  The  all-capital  letters  in  the  word  Town  emphasize  the  fact 
that  all  residents  had  contributed.  A  1908  history  of  Middlesex  County  called  it 
“a  splendid  monument  to  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  citizens  of  Weston.” 

On  the  first  floor,  the  large  reading  room  was  lighted  on  three  sides  by  mullioned 
windows  and  featured  exposed  oak  beams  and  walls  tinted  green  with  bands  of 
white  and  red.  The  original  children’s  alcove  was  to  the  right  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  Above  the  children’s  room  was  a  small  office  for  the  trustees.  Basement 
space  was  allocated  for  future  book  storage  and  a  fireproof  storage  room  for  town 
records.  Weston  has  one  of  the  earliest  libraries  to  be  fully  electrified.  The  librar¬ 
ian  could  turn  on  and  off  almost  all  the  lights  from  a  single  switch  at  her  desk. 
The  new  library  had  a  modern  open  stack  system,  and  the  Dewey  decimal  system 
was  adopted  to  help  patrons  locate  their  own  books. 

The  building  of  the  library  had  an  impact  on  literacy  and  cultural  awareness.  The 
librarian,  Elizabeth  S.  White,  noted  a  marked  increase  in  circulation  and  in¬ 
creased  use  of  books  by  the  schools.  In  1900,  the  library'  came  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Art  Club,  which  circulated  collections  of  pictures  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  intervals  during  the  year.  Thus  the  cultural  mission  of  the  library'  was 
broadened. 

The  children's  alcove  became  so  popular  that  in  1912  the  trustees  called  for  its 
enlargement.  Space  in  the  lower  level  became  available  when  the  town  clerk 
moved  to  the  new  Town  Hall.  Encouraged  by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  library  trustee 
Miss  Louisa  Case,  the  space  was  remodeled  in  1922  into  a  children’s  room 
named  for  her  niece,  Rosamond  Freeman.  A  handsome  Tudor  porch  was  added  to 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  children's  area. 
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This  photograph  was  taken  between  the  time  of  the  library  opening  in  1900 
and  the  addition  of  the  Tudor  style  entrance  to  the  children  s  room  in  the  early 
1920s.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


The  1899  Library  served  the  town  for  nearly  a  century,  until  1996,  when  the  pre¬ 
sent  building  was  constructed.  Since  that  time,  the  Old  Library  has  been  used 
sporadically,  for  town  offices  when  Town  Hall  was  renovated,  for  recreation  of¬ 
fices  and  programs,  and  even  for  Halloween  haunted  houses,  all  the  while  await¬ 
ing  a  new  use. 


The  Architect 


Alexander  S.  Jenney  received  his  architectural  training  at  M.I.T.  and  began  his 
professional  career  in  the  office  of  America’s  great  19th  century  architect,  H.  H. 
Richardson.  It  was  in  Richardson’s  office  that  he  met  Stanford  White,  who  also 
worked  there  in  his  early  professional  life.  When  the  prestigious  New  York  firm 
of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White  was  hired  to  design  the  new  Boston  Public  Library 
in  the  1880’s,  Alexander  Jenney  and  another  young  Boston  architect,  Thomas  A. 
Fox,  joined  the  firm’s  Boston  office.  For  eight  years  they  helped  to  oversee  and 
implement  the  design  and  maintain  the  high  standards  of  craftsmanship  for  one  of 
Boston’s  greatest  buildings.  Jenney  even  traveled  in  1891  to  Europe  with  Charles 
Follen  McKim  and  Samuel  A.B.  Abbott,  president  of  the  Library  Trustees,  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  design  and  craftsmen  connections  for  the  BPL.  This  trip  to  study  archi¬ 
tectural  details  and  artistry  may  have  been  the  basis  of  his  predominantly  English 
style  for  Weston’s  library. 


Early  photograph  of  the  Weston  Public  Library  reading  room,  c.  1900 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


After  the  Boston  Public  Library  opened  in  1895,  Fox  and  Jenney  continued  on  as 
architects  for  the  Library  Trustees.  Their  fledgling  firm  got  the  job  designing  the 
Weston  library  based  in  part  on  the  recommendation  from  Herbert  Putnam,  for¬ 
mer  librarian  of  the  BPL,  who  strongly  commended  the  Boston  firm: 

The  very  remarkable  experience  which  as  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  I  had  with  Messrs  Fox,  Jenney  &  Gale  interests  me,  however, 
very  considerably  in  the  promotion  of  opportunities  for  them.  They  are  a 
firm  of  young  men.  Both  Jenney  and  Fox  were  associated  with  Mr. 
McKim  in  the  construction  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  during  the 
past  four  years  they  were  the  architects  of  the  Trustees;  they  designed 
and  superintended  the  alterations  in  the  Old  West  Church  for  our  branch 
public  library,  and  they  were  in  entire  control  of  the  alterations  at  the 
Central  Library  building  upon  which  $100,000  has  been  spent  during  the 
past  year.  They  are  men  of  excellent  taste,  ample  education,  of  extreme 
integrity  and  of  sincerity  and  devotion. 

In  the  late  1890s,  Jenney  purchased  a  lot  in  Horace  Sears’s  new  subdivision  on 
Pigeon  Hill.  He  built  a  house  at  44  Hilltop  Road  and  became  an  active  participant 
in  town  affairs,  including  serving  as  Inspector  of  Buildings.  In  191 1,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Committee  on  Improvement  of  the  Center  of  the  Town  of  Weston, 
which  hired  landscape  architect  Arthur  Shurtleff  (later  Shurcliff)  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  Village  Improvement  Plan  creating  the  present  Town  Green.  Jenney  him- 
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self  designed  the  1913  central  fire  station  that  was  part  of  the  plan,  using  what 
was  by  then  the  prevailing  Georgian/  Colonial  Revival  style.  He  built  another 
house  on  Pigeon  Hill,  at  No.  46  Hilltop  Road,  before  moving  to  Brookline. 

Jenney  spent  much  of  his  career  teaching  architecture,  first  at  Harvard,  in  the 
early  1910s,  and  from  about  1914  until  1929  at  M.I.T.  When  he  died  in  1930,  his 
obituary  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  noted  that  he  was  “widely  known  in 
the  architectural  field.” 


Architectural  Style 

The  design  for  the  1899  Weston  Public  Library  was  bom  of  the  English  Arts  & 
Crafts  tradition.  The  Arts  &  Crafts  movement  believed  in  architecture  of  good 
design  based  on  traditional  principles,  respectful  of  the  past  while  avoiding  slav¬ 
ish  imitation.  Buildings  were  to  be  constructed  using  local  materials  and  designed 
to  fit  into  the  landscape.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  reformers  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  individual  craftsman  in  the  production  of  items  both  beautiful  and 
useful. 


The  St.  Saviors  vicarage  in  England,  designed  by  William  Butterfield  and 
built  in  1844-45,  is  an  example  of  how  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  architec¬ 
tural  features  reappeared  in  the  1 9th  century,  first  in  England  and  then  in  the 
United  States.  The  kinship  with  Weston  s  1899  library > is  clear,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  brick  with  limestone  trim  to  set  off  window  groupings  and  door 
openings. 


The  design  vocabulary  is  drawn  from  English  buildings  constructed  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  I  (1558-1603)  and  James  I  (1603-25),  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  eras  of  English  history.  These  styles  were  revived  in  late  19th  century 
artistic  and  academic  circles.  Architectural  historians  coined  the  term  “Jacobe- 
than”  to  describe  this  English  Revival  style  in  America.  The  style  can  also  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Tudor,”  a  more  general  term  used  for  buildings  inspired  by  a  variety 
of  early  English  vernacular  traditions. 

The  First  Parish  Church  by  architect  Robert  Peabody  also  traces  its  roots  to  Eng¬ 
lish  vernacular  architecture.  It  was  standard  practice  for  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century  architects  to  roam  the  English  countryside  looking  for  inspiration  to 
bring  back  to  their  towns  to  connect  New  England  to  Old  England.  This  “Olde 
England’'  Arts  &  Crafts  style  became  synonymous  with  wealth,  education,  and 
culture. 

While  the  design  of  the  library  is  predominantly  Jacobethan,  the  entrance  and 
entry  hall  is  curiously  classical  in  the  use  of  classical  columns  and  demi-lune 
arches.  This  appears  to  be  a  nod  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  which  also  has  these  features,  albeit  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form. 

Exterior  Design  Analysis 

•  Because  of  the  sloping  site,  the  lower  level  is  below  ground  in  the  front  and 
above  ground  at  the  rear.  The  fieldstone  foundation  is  visible  at  the  rear.  The 
fieldstones  are  laid  in  a  pattern  called  “random  ashlar,”  meaning  that  the  stones 


This  photo  of  the  Old 
Library  from  School 
Street  shows  the  field- 
stone  foundation,  lime¬ 
stone  water  table  ana 
horizontal  banding,  win¬ 
dow  groupings,  and  cop¬ 
per  chimney  vent  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main 
block  and  ell.  (Photo  by 
Pamela  W.  Fox,  2010) 
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•Craftsmanship  is  particularly  notable 
in  the  brick  ends.  Each  of  the  upper 
.  ,  ,  _  A  .  gable  ends  contains  decorative  brick¬ 

importance  of  materials  and  craftsmanship.  The  work  foisting  of  stretcher  bond  pat- 
brickwork  is  particularly  notable  in  the  gable  terns  la,d  on  diagonals.  A  corbelled 

ends.  (Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox,  2010)  brick  Pattern  at  the  uPPer  center  forms 

a  base  for  a  recessed  rectangular  brick 

panel  near  the  top.  This  is  part  of  a 
two-tiered  brick  and  stone-capped  terminal  that  steps  up  above  the  gables 
themselves.  Note  also  the  symmetrical  metal  fleur-de-lis  decorations. 


can  be  square  or  rectangular  and  the 
sizes  vary.  The  color  of  the  stones 
ranges  from  gray  to  brown. 

•Above  the  foundation,  the  building  is 
constructed  of  water-struck  brick, 
manufactured  using  a  technique  that 
produces  a  subtle  color  and  texture 
that  mimics  Colonial  period  bricks  in 
its  hand-made  quality. 

•The  brick  is  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  a 
pattern  that  alternates  headers  (the 
short  side  of  the  brick)  with  stretchers 
(the  long  side).  Brick  is  used  for  “den¬ 
tils”  along  the  cornice  line.  Raised 
brick  is  used  for  the  decorative 
“quoins”  which  rise  up  as  blocks  at  the 
corners. 


•  Sheltering  the  front  door  is  a  hood  with  a  copper  roof,  supported  by  pairs  of 
large  carved  wooden  brackets. 


•  The  red  brick  contrasts  with  the  light-colored  Indiana  limestone  trim,  which 
sets  off  the  windows  and  doors.  Horizontal  limestone  banding  is  used  at  the 
base  of  the  building,  at  the  cornice  line,  and  above  and  below  the  windows  in 
the  ell.  The  band  along  the  base  is  called  the  “water  table”  because  it  protects 
the  foundation  from  water  running  down  the  wall.  Limestone  is  used  for  the 
round  ball  finials,  three  at  each  gable  end.  Limestone  is  also  used  for  the  paired 
Ionic  columns  that  frame  the  front  door.  These  are  among  the  classical  features 
that  the  architect  has  integrated  into  the  design.  The  original  front  door  has 
been  replaced.  This  is  one  of  the  few  exterior  changes. 

•  Copper  is  used  for  gutters,  downspouts,  and  collection  boxes.  The  copper  has 
oxidized  to  a  soft  blue-green  color.  A  decorated  copper  covered  chimney  vent  is 


located  on  the  east  side  near  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  front  and  back  portions  of  the 
ell.  Copper  is  also  used  for  the  ridge  caps. 

•  Jacobethan  and  Tudor  buildings  have 
steeply  pitched  roofs,  which  means  that 
the  roof  material  is  very  visible.  The  slate 
is  a  soft  gray-green  color.  The  shape  of  the 
gable  at  each  end  is  called  a  “parapeted 
gable.” 

•  As  is  typical  of  the  Jacobethan  style,  win¬ 
dows  are  grouped  together.  The  front  and 
back  facades  each  feature  a  group  of  seven 
tall  leaded  glass  windows  separated  by 
banded  limestone  columns,  capped  by  a 
continuous  stone  lintel,  and  seated  on  a 
continuous  stone  sill.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
group  of  five  such  windows. 

•  At  the  back  of  the  building  (the  south  side) 
on  the  gable  end,  three  tall  leaded  glass 
windows  gridded  in  a  diamond  pattern  are 
located  in  the  center  on  the  lower  level. 

These  are  the  centerpiece  of  a  low  window 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  former  children’s 
room  inside. 

•  Above  the  windows  on  the  east  side  is  an  embedded  stone  plaque  that  reads, 
“THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WESTON”.  A  more  elaborate 
stone  wall  plaque  embedded  to  the  left  of  the  main  entry  gives  a  brief  history: 
“WESTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  FOUNDED  AD  1857.  THIS  BUILDING 
WAS  BUILT  BY  THE  TOWN,  1 899”. 

•  The  side  entrance  was  added  in  the  1920s  when  the  lower  level  was  converted 
into  a  children’s  room.  It  is  protected  by  an  open  timbered  gable  structure  rest¬ 
ing  on  heavy  timber  posts.  This  canopy  has  a  slate  roof,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
concrete  bench  on  the  north  side  and  a  short  “child-sized”  wooden  door.  En¬ 
graved  in  the  stone  lintel  above  the  entiy  are  the  words  “IN  MEMORY  OF 
ROSAMOND  FREEMAN  1893-  1902”. 


Plaque  on  the  front  facade  of  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Public  Library  (Photo  by  Pamela 
W.  Fox ,  2010) 
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The  Town  Green  District 


The  intersection  of  Boston  Post  Road,  Church  Street,  and  School  Street  has  been 
the  religious  and  governmental  heart  of  Weston  for  more  than  three  centuries.  In 
the  days  when  Cutting’s  general  store  stood  on  what  is  now  the  Town  Green,  it 
was  the  commercial  heart  as  well.  Today,  we  can  “read”  the  town’s  history  in  the 
architectural  landmarks  that  remain  here  in  this  one  compact  district.  In  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  buildings  that  frame  our  Town  Green,  we  see  the  architectural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Weston's  increasing  prominence  and  prosperity  over  three  centuries. 

In  the  18th  century,  when  Weston  was  one  of  the  first  stagecoach  stops  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road  going  west,  Josiah  Smith  operated  a  popular  tavern.  In  singling 
out  what  he  calls  the  “Town  Green  District”  in  his  2010  book  Metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton, ,  architectural  historian  Keith  Morgan  writes:  “The  principal  document  of  co¬ 
lonial  commerce  on  the  Town  Green  is  the  clapboard  gambrel-roofed  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern.” 

In  the  late  19th  century,  the  town’s  transformation  from  a  rural  farm  town  to  the 
“Lenox  of  the  East”  is  symbolized  by  two  new  buildings  in  the  Town  Square,  the 
fieldstone  First  Parish  Church  (1888)  and  the  red  brick  Weston  Public  Library 
(1899).  In  these  two  buildings,  the  inspiration  came  from  England,  in  the  form  of 
English  Revival,  a  style  used  in  academic  and  other  learned  settings.  These  two 
buildings  were  a  source  of  great  pride  and  represented  an  increased  cultural  so¬ 
phistication. 


The  next  step  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  “Town  Square” 
was  the  actual  redesign  of 
the  town  center  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Town  Green  in 
the  1910s.  This  time,  the 
goal  was  nothing  less  than 
to  create  “a  village  com¬ 
mon  or  green,  always 
found  in  the  best  types  of 
old  New  England  vil¬ 
lages.”  While  only  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  so  later,  the  inspira- 


Left:  Town  fathers  sent  out 
this  plan  of  the  “Town 
Square"  about  1911  to  solicit 
ideas  for  an  improved  town 
center.  (Courtesy  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society) 


tion  was  not  England  but  rather  American  Colonial  Revival.  The  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  Arthur  Shurtleff  (later  ShurclifT),  wrote  in  the  1912  Town  Report : 

In  my  opinion,  the  execution  of  this  scheme  would  give  Weston  a  Town 
Common  of  remarkable  individuality  and  in  many  respects  the  finest 
open  space  of  its  kind  in  the  Common-wealth. 

The  Town  Improvement  Plan  also  included  construction  of  a  new  fire  station 
(1913)  and  monumental  Town  Hall  (1917),  both  designed  in  the  Georgian/ 
Colonial  Revival  style,  as  appropriate  to  the  new  colonial-style  town  common. 
The  fire  station  was  designed  by  Alexander  S.  Jenney,  who  had  designed  the 
nearby  library  fifteen  years  earlier.  In  1919,  the  Gothic  Revival  St.  Julia  Church 
took  its  place  facing  the  Town  Green.  Weston  gained  regional  and  even  national 
attention  for  its  new  “civic  center.” 

Surrounding  this  early  20th  century  Town  Green  is  an  ensemble  of  important 
buildings  representing  each  of  these  phases  in  the  town’s  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Each  is  more  ambitious  than  the  example  from  the  previous  century,  as 
Weston  attracted  more  and  more  well-to-do  residents.  But  the  common  thread  is 
the  pride  of  the  citizenry  in  their  town  center  and  the  institutions — the  church, 
library,  and  town  hall,  standing  along  with  the  colonial  tavern. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Town  Green  a  century  ago,  town  leaders  have  carefully 
protected  this  centerpiece  of  the  town.  Lamson  Park  was  taken  by  eminent  do¬ 
main  to  protect  the  visual  integrity  of  the  Green  and  Town  Hall.  A  recent  addition 
to  the  Town  Hall  was  carefully  designed  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  building. 
The  exterior  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  was  restored  in  2006  with  Community 
Preservation  Act  funds.  First  Parish  Church  has  carefully  guarded  the  integrity  of 
its  handsome  stone  building,  which  has  several  additions  in  compatible  style. 
Constraints  on  the  library  site  meant  that  the  1899  building  was  never  expanded 
and  it  maintains  its  architectural  integrity.  As  a  result,  the  Town  Green  area  looks 
much  like  it  did  a  century  ago,  when  town  leaders  completed  their  visionary 
Town  Improvement  Plan.  Now,  it  is  up  to  us  to  preserve  this  legacy. 
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Left:  View  of  the  Old  Li- 
braiy  and  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern  from  the  Town 
Green  (Photo  by  Carol 
Snow,  c.  2007 )  Right  .This 
rather  grand  Beaux  Arts 
landscape  plan  was  never 
executed.  (Courtesy  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society) 
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Farm  Manager  Carol  LaLiberte  makes  pressed  apple  cider  with  members  of  the 
Roxbury-Weston  pre-school.  Pictured:  Mildred  Canady  and four-year-old  Justin 
Houston,  October  9,  1991.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Land’s  Sake  Turns  30 


Editor  s  note:  Much  of  the  information  in  this  article  is  taken  from  Brian  Dona¬ 
hue’s  1999  book  Reclaiming  the  Commons:  Community  Farms  &  Forests  in  a 
New  England  Town.  Donahue  is  an  environmental  historian.  Associate  Professor 
of  American  Environmental  Studies  at  Brandeis  University,  and  a  co-founder  of 
Land's  Sake  in  1980.  In  Reclaiming  the  Commons,  he  skillfully  interweaves 
autobiography,  social  and  environmental  history,  philosophy,  and  ecology  with 
the  history  of  agriculture  and  community  farming  in  Weston  and  New  England. 

Land’s  Sake  evolved  out  of  1960s  social  and  environmental  activism.  Bill  McEl- 
wain,  a  Harvard-educated  one-time  carrot  farmer  and  affordable  housing  advo¬ 
cate,  began  Green  Power  Farm  in  1970  as  a  way  to  enlist  volunteer  labor  to  grow 
healthy  food  on  unused  Weston  land,  to  be  donated  or  sold  cheaply  to  inner  city 
residents.  About  the  same  time,  the  town  established  the  Youth  Commission  to 
tackle  teen  drug  abuse  and  disaffection.  McElwain  was  hired  as  project  director, 
and  Green  Power  became  a  town-run  program  enlisting  young  people  to  plant, 
weed,  and  harvest  during  their  summer  vacations. 
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Also  in  the  early  1970s,  Weston  purchased  hundreds  of  acres  of  conservation 
land  as  part  of  an  ambitious  land  acquisition  plan.  To  determine  how  to  manage 
all  that  land,  the  Conservation  Commission  formed  a  study  committee  consisting 
of  Julie  Hyde,  a  Weston  native  raised  on  a  farm;  Brian  Donahue,  McElwain’s 
assistant  at  Green  Power;  and  Doug  Henderson,  a  retired  diplomat  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  boyhood  home.  Because  the  Town  did  not  wish  to  add  to  its  payroll, 
the  committee  regrouped  and  eventually  settled  on  the  idea  of  an  independent 
non-profit  membership  organization  that  could  contract  to  manage  the  conserva¬ 
tion  land. 

Another  co-founder,  Martha  Gogel,  found  a  lawyer  to  help  with  the  incorpora¬ 
tion.  The  organization  was  christened  “Land’s  Sake”  after  a  favorite  expression 
of  Doug  Henderson’s  mother.  In  Reclaiming  the  Commons ,  Brian  Donahue  ex¬ 
plains  the  group’s  three  central  principles:  to  “provide  ecologically  sound  care  of 
land  in  Weston,  involve  the  community  and  particularly  young  people  with  the 
land,  and  make  the  program  pay  its  own  way  as  far  as  possible  through  the  sale 
of  products  and  services.”  The  fledgling  organization  had  little  capital  and  no 
commitment  from  the  Conservation  Commission. 

The  Case  Farm  “was  bom  more  or  less  by  accident,”  according  to  Donahue.  Pe¬ 
ter  Ashton,  newly  appointed  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum’s  Case  Estates, 
was  looking  for  a  way  to  avoid  selling  the  “Forty  Acre  Field”  at  Wellesley  and 
Newton  Streets.  Ashton  felt  that  actively  farming  the  land  might  generate  income 
and  lessen  pressure  to  sell,  and  the  Arboretum  agreed  to  allow  Land’s  Sake  to 
give  it  a  try.  In  the  spring  of  198 1,  head  farmer  Brian  Donahue  and  a  small  group 
of  high  school  students  planted  a  few  acres  with  strawberries,  raspberries,  butter¬ 
nut  squash,  and  even  a  few  hybrid  cantaloupes.  To  earn  income  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Gogel  and  Henderson  tilled  gardens  for  new  members.  Over  the  next  four 


Right:  James 
“ Bear  ”  Burnes, 
long-time 
president  of 
Land's  Sake, 
making  cider, 
October  1991 
(Courtesy  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical 
Society) 


Left:  Laurie  DiMartinc 
and  her  babysitter,  Jane 
McCarney,  picking 
strawberries  at  Land 5 
Sake,  July  1991.  Right 
page:  Steve  Miller  anc 
John  Potter  with  the  drafi 
horses,  collecting  winter 
squash.  ( Courtesy  Wes  tor. 
Historical  Society). 


years  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  gradually  increased  to  ten,  about  half  in 
raspberries  and  strawberries. 

Despite  much  hard  work,  the  farm  failed  to  turn  a  profit.  Land’s  Sake  declined  to 
use  chemical  herbicides  and  pesticides.  Gradually  the  fields  were  cleaned  of  per¬ 
ennial  weeds  by  cultivation,  but  until  then,  forgoing  pesticides  hurt  the  berry 
crops.  The  Arboretum  initially  refused  permission  to  erect  a  farm  stand  but  fi¬ 
nally  allowed  a  small  stand  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Marketing  was  a  challenge.  One 
year,  Martha  Gogel  persuaded  Harvard’s  dining  service  to  buy  quantities  of  but¬ 
ternut  squash,  which  Land’s  Sake  had  to  deliver  peeled.  One  evening  a  week,  a 
group  would  gather  in  someone’s  kitchen  for  an  evening  of  peeling,  cubing,  and 
bagging,  but  even  this  was  not  profitable.  According  to  Donahue,  they  began  to 
feel  that  “Maybe  it  really  wasn’t  possible  to  be  ecologically  responsible,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  profitable  all  at  once.” 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  after  four  years  and  with  no  profit  in  sight,  the  Arboretum 
decided  to  lease  the  land  to  a  commercial  grower.  Knowing  how  important  the 
farm  had  become  to  Land’s  Sake,  Donahue  was  able  to  retain  use  of  one  acre 
along  the  road  to  grow  flowers  and  specialty  crops  that  would  not  compete  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  farmer.  Later  that  spring,  the  Arboretum  announced  that  it  would 
be  putting  the  property  up  for  sale. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1985,  the  commercial  grower,  Tom  Hansen  opened  a 
larger  farm  stand  and  sold  produce  grown  on  the  Case  land  and  on  his  farm  in 
Framingham.  Reduced  to  one  acre,  Land’s  Sake  grew  flowers  and  “odd  ball 
vegetables”  which  Donahue  describes  this  way: 

[we  grew]  “yellow  tomatoes,  white  eggplants,  apple  cucumbers,  and  bot¬ 
tle  gourds,  tiny  Jack-Be-Little  pumpkins  and  huge  Atlantic  Giant 
squmkins.  If  it  was  guaranteed  to  come  up  the  wrong  size  or  color,  we 
planted  it. 
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Having  a  colorful  flower  garden  right  next  to  the  road  made  it  all  the  more  upset¬ 
ting  to  townspeople  when  Harvard  began  conducting  perc  tests  to  see  how  many 
lots  could  be  developed.  The  flowers  were  also  a  financial  success.  That  year. 
Land’s  Sake  earned  $25,000  from  one  acre,  compared  to  $20,000  the  previous 
year  on  ten  acres. 

Harvard  agreed  to  give  the  Town  a  right  of  first  refusal  and  set  the  price  at  $3.5 
million  for  thirty-five  acres.  At  a  special  Town  Meeting  in  the  fall  of  1985,  the 
bond  issue  to  purchase  the  land  passed  easily  despite  the  financial  conservatism 
of  the  times.  Weston  residents  voted  to  tax  themselves  $100  per  year  for  20  years 
to  save  the  farm  they  had  come  to  appreciate. 

In  1991,  Green  Power  Farm  was  merged  with  Land’s  Sake,  which  now  runs  the 
Green  Power  program  on  about  1 5  acres  of  land  on  Merriam  Street.  Each  sum¬ 


mer,  middle  schoolers  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working  from  one  to  eight  weeks 
in  the  fields,  growing  crops  that  are  donated  to  a  nearby  food  pantry.  In  2009, 
Green  Power  produced  2,955  pounds  of  produce  ranging  from  arugula  to  zuc¬ 
chini  and  including  popcorn  and  soybeans,  with  a  total  estimated  value  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,15 1. 

The  “Forty  Acre  Field”  was  purchased  for  municipal  purposes  and  could  be  used 
for  a  school  or  other  town  purpose  other  than  farming  or  conservation.  Land’s 
Sake  leases  the  land  and  contracts  with  the  Conservation  Commission  to  farm  it. 
While  not  an  official  town  farm.  Land’s  Sake  has  become  a  town  institution  that 
presently  cultivates  about  25  acres.  Since  1986,  the  farm  has  been  completely 


organic — although  no  longer  legally  certified  as  such.  The  soil  is  improved,  not 
with  chemical  fertilizers  but  with  compost,  approved  organic  fertilizers,  and 
“green  manure”  crops  that  are  plowed  back  into  the  soil  to  improve  its  nutrient 
content. 


During  his  tenure  as  Land’s  Sake  director,  from  1981  to  1992,  Brian  Donahue 
and  his  wife.  Faith  Rand,  formed  a  “neighborhood  sheep  partnership.”  Owners 
of  pasture  land  donated  money  to  Land’s  Sake  for  the  purchase  of  ewes  and  port¬ 
able  electric  fencing.  Donahue  and  Rand  moved  the  flock  from  pasture  to  pasture 
and,  in  winter,  to  a  barn  on  Ripley  Lane  owned  by  Ralph  and  Shirley  Earle.  Rand 

kept  the  wool  in  ex¬ 
change  for  her  labor, 
and  sales  of  freezer 
lamb  and  tanned  sheep¬ 
skins  paid  for  the  ex¬ 
penses.  In  Reclaiming 
the  Commons,  Dona¬ 
hue  observed  that 
“Nothing  brings  rural 
character  back  to  life 
like  putting  a  few  sheep 
in  an  old  Field.  “ 


In  the  early  1990s, 
Land’s  Sake  experi¬ 
mented  with  using  a 
team  of  Suffolk  draft 


Above:  Glen 
Hutchinson  taping 
maple  trees,  Febru¬ 
ary’  1992.  (Courtesy 
fVeston  Historical 
Society )  At  left. 
Faith  Rand  feeding 
Land’s  Sake  sheep 
( Courtesy  Land 's 
Sake,  c.  1980s) 
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Unidentified  shoppers  buying  asparagus, 
May  1987  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society’) 


horses  to  supplement  its  tractor. 
But  after  about  a  decade  raising 
sheep  and  a  few  years  keeping 
horses.  Land’s  Sake  decided  to 
eliminate  livestock.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  and  extra  staff  time 
needed,  the  lack  of  a  barn  was  a 
major  handicap. 


Since  the  early  1980s,  the  Weston 
Forest  &  Trail  Association  has 
contracted  with  Land’s  Sake  to 
maintain  Weston’s  65  miles  of 
trails.  The  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  also  contracts  with  Land’s 
Sake  to  manage  parts  of  the  town 
forest.  From  1989  to  1992,  the 
forestry  program  was  headed  by 
John  Potter,  who  was  splitting 
wood  with  Land’s  Sake  at  age  sixteen  and  returned  after  graduating  from  Yale 
with  a  progressive  forestry  education.  As  part  of  Potter’s  master’s  thesis,  he  in¬ 
ventoried  the  town’s  forest,  identifying  1440  accessible  acres.  Potter  prepared  a 
long-term  management  plan  emphasizing  diversity  of  tree  species  and  ages.  To¬ 
day,  about  five  to  ten  acres  are  harvested  each  year,  not  by  clear  cutting  but  rather 
by  a  series  of  thinnings  spaced  over  several  decades.  Land’s  Sake  typically  pro¬ 
duces  about  fifty  cords  of  firewood  a  year,  which  covers  the  cost  of  thinning  and 
increases  the  value  of  the  remaining  timber.  For  several  years.  Land’s  Sake  ex¬ 
perimented  with  milling  lumber,  which  was  sold  to  local  woodworkers  or  used 
for  building  the  farm  stand  and  other  construction  projects.  The  staff  also  plants 
Christmas  trees  that  members  can  chop  down  themselves,  for  a  fee. 


Maple  sugaring  began  in  the  1970s  as  part  of  Green  Power.  Middle  school  stu¬ 
dents  tap  trees  in  February  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  help  boil  down  the  sap  in  a 
small  sugarhouse  built  by  Bill  McElwain  in  1973  next  to  the  middle  school  park¬ 
ing  lot.  The  supply  of  pure  Weston-made  syrup  sells  out  quickly  at  the  late  March 
“Sugaring  Off’  party. 


In  its  first  decade.  Land’s  Sake  took  up  the  challenge  of  restoring  an  old  orchard 
on  the  newly  purchased  Weston  College  land.  Volunteers  and  staff  pruned  and 
fertilized  existing  trees  and  planted  new  ones,  of  old  varieties.  The  goal  was  to 
have  sufficient  apples  to  produce  cider  using  a  19th  century  cider  press  originally 


acquired  by  Green  Power.  But  apples  have  proven  difficult  to  grow  organically, 
and  today  the  orchard  bears  only  intermittently.  Recently  a  few  new  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Eagle  Scout  Will  Jacobs. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Land’s  Sake  has  been  handicapped  over  the  years  by  the 
absence  of  a  bam  and  the  fact  that  its  operations  are  spread  all  over  town.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Merriam  Street  and  Case  Fields,  the  group  has  leased  the  Melone 
Homestead  at  27  Crescent  Street  from  the  Conservation  Commission  since  1990. 
This  small  19th  century  house  came  with  the  Sears  Conservation  Land  purchased 
by  the  town  in  the  mid-1970s.  Land’s  Sake  uses  the  space  for  an  office  and  hous¬ 
ing  for  one  or  two  staff.  They  operate  a  nearby  greenhouse  used  to  start  seedlings 
that  are  later  transplanted  to  the  Case  Field.  The  house  was  recently  restored  us¬ 
ing  Community  Preservation  Act  (CPA)  funds.  In  the  late  1990s,  Land’s  Sake 
assisted  the  Mosher  family  in  renovating  their  old  bam  adjacent  to  Case  Field  in 
return  for  using  the  space  for  vehicle  and  equipment  storage. 

In  2006,  Land’s  Sake  began  a  Community  Sustainable  Agriculture  (CSA)  pro¬ 
gram,  where  residents  purchase  a  share  of  whatever  is  grown..  The  CSA  provides 
predictable  income  and  also  shares  the  risks  inherent  in  fanning,  particularly 
from  too  much  or  too  little  rain.  It  now  enrolls  1 10  participants  each  season. 

Through  its  Sugaring  Off  party  in  March,  Strawberry  Festival  in  June,  and  Har¬ 
vest  Festival  in  October,  Land’s  Sake  celebrates  the  seasonal  rhythms  and  brings 
the  community  together.  Thirty  years  have  brought  growth  and  many  changes 
along  the  way,  but  Land’s  Sake  is  still  doing  much  of  what  it  set  out  to  do.  As  one 
of  the  pioneering  community  farms,  it  has  played  a  part  in  strengthening  the  local 
food  movement  and  helped  inspire  many  similar  operations  across  New  England. 


Brian  Donahue 
(right)  and  Kate 
Ross  iter  press 
apples  into  ci¬ 
der,  September 
1990  (Courtesy 
Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society) 
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In  Memoriam 

Douglas  Henderson  (1914-July  14,  2010) 

When  1  was  researching  my  book  on  Weston,  I  spent  many  Wednesday 
mornings  at  Weston  Historical  Society,  where  Doug  Henderson  was  often 
hard  at  work  organizing  the  archives.  Because  he  had  grown  up  in  Weston 
and  because  of  his  work  at  the  society,  Doug  was  an  invaluable  resource. 

His  contribution  to  Land’s  Sake  is  related  more  fully  in  the  previous  arti¬ 
cle.  He  passed  away  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  organization  he  helped 
to  establish  and  which  he  guided  with  a  steady  hand.  Land’s  Sake  co¬ 
founder  Brian  Donahue  recalls  how  Doug,  then  in  his  late  60s,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  on  any  job,  including  the  tilling  of  member  gardens  to  help  the 
young  organization  earn  cash. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  Doug’s  retirement  years,  when  he  returned 
to  his  boyhood  home  on  Chestnut  Street  after  a  successful  33-year  career 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  The  son  of  a  carpenter-builder,  he  attended  Boston 
University  and  won  a  scholarship  fo  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Di¬ 
plomacy,  where  he  earned  a  masters  degree  in  1941.  As  a  diplomat,  he 
served  in  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  working  his  way  up  to  the 
position  of  Ambassador  to  Bolivia  from  1963  to  1968.  His  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  was  the  tumult  surrounding  the  guerilla  uprising  and  death  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  Ernesto  “Che”  Guevara  in  Bolivia  in  1967.  Doug  retired  from 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1975  as  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


Wightman  Tennis  Center 
Celebrates  40  Years 


Four  decades  ago,  on  May  24,  1970,  Wightman  Tennis  Center  formally  dedicated 
its  new  Modern-style  clubhouse  at  1 00  Brown  Street  with  a  ceremony  honoring 
champion  player  Hazel  Hotchkiss  Wightman,  for  whom  the  club  is  named.  To 
put  this  event  into  historical  context,  consider  that  in  those  days  even  serious 
players  were  practicing  tennis  in  their  garages  during  the  winter. 

The  new  center  was  the  culmination  of  more  than  seven  years  of  work  by  a  dedi¬ 
cated  group  of  players  to  build  a  facility  for  year-round  tennis  that  would  be 
available  to  everyone,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  family  ancestry —  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  could  pay  the  dues.  At  the  time,  such  a  facility  was  essentially 
unavailable  in  the  Boston  area. 


The  founders  were  avid  tennis  players.  Some  were  champions.  At  their  first  or¬ 
ganizational  meeting  in  June  1962,  they  agreed  to  look  for  property  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  acres  within  a  25-  minute  drive  for  potential  members,  most  of  whom 
lived  in  Newton.  In  December  1963,  The  Garden  City  Family  Recreation  Center, 

Inc.  was  incorporated  as  a  non¬ 
profit,  non-sectarian  club, 
owned  by  its  members,  for  the 
purpose  “of  constructing  and 
maintaining  an  athletic  and 
recreation  center  for  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  squash,  and  other 
forms  of  athletics;  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  fitness 
and  wholesome  social  contacts 
and  relationships  and  for  the 
purpose  of  good  citizenship.” 


The  original  incorporators 
were  Harrison  F.  “Rosie” 


Left:  Internationally  renowned 
tennis  champion  Hazel  Wightman 
and  club  president  Harrison  Row- 
botham  Sr  wield  symbolic  shovels 
at  ground-breaking  ceremonies  on 
February  19,  1969,  for  the 

S 1,250,000  Hazel  Hotchkiss 
Wightman  Tennis  Center.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Wightman  Tennis  Center) 
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To  break  up 
the  vast  roof 
surfaces,  the 
building  was 
divided  into 
three  stag¬ 
gered  sections. 
Note  the  low 
silhouette  and 
sweeping 
lines.  (Photo 
c.1969  cour¬ 
tesy  Wightman 
Tennis  Center) 


Rowbotham  Sr.,  President;  Sidney  L.  Cohen,  Treasurer;  and  Bernard  “Bill”  J. 
Pearson,  Clerk;  also  Irving  Karg,  Way-Dong  Woo,  Anthony  J.  Minichiello,  and 
Sumner  “Sonny”  Rodman,  whose  brother  Bert  was  also  an  important  founding 
member.  Rowbotham  had  taken  his  first  tennis  lesson  at  age  9  with  Hazel 
Wightman.  He  become  a  nationally  ranked  player,  winner  of  168  sanctioned 
tournaments,  and  New  England’s  Number  One  in  Men’s  Singles  in  1945.  He 
also  developed  a  winning  doubles  game  with  Sumner  Rodman,  and  the  pair  was 
ranked  Number  One  in  New  England  for  seven  years  and  Number  Five  nationally 
in  1941.  As  a  long-time  president  of  the  New  England  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
and  later  vice-president  at  the  national  level,  Rowbotham  worked  tirelessly  to 
build  tennis  throughout  New  England.  Beginning  in  1960  he  headed  the  Youth 
Tennis  Foundation,  dedicated  to  training  promising  young  players  and  making 
tennis  available  as  a  healthy  sport  in  urban  areas. 

Two  years  were  expended  on  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  procure  a  99-year  lease  of 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  land  in  Newton  bordering  the  Charles  River. 
Next,  the  Center  sought  to  obtain  a  variance  on  land  on  the  Newton-Boston  line 
adjacent  to  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club.  Because  of  strong  opposition  by 
abutters,  the  club  decided  to  drop  the  purchase  option. 

The  present  land  in  Weston  was  optioned  in  1967,  subject  to  obtaining  a  special 
permit.  The  founders  sensed  that  there  was  opposition  in  Weston,  in  part  because 
the  group  was  mainly  from  Newton.  To  counter  this  perception,  they  enlisted  the 
help  of  Weston  residents  Bill  Brown,  H.  Kenneth  Fish,  and  Jerome  Rosen  and 


Mortgage  signing, 
February  1969: 
Top  row  l-r,  Ber¬ 
nard  “ Bill ”  Pear¬ 
son,  Sidney  Cohen, 
and  Henry  Gesmer, 
attorney  for  City 
Bank.  Bottom  row: 
Harrison  Row- 
botham.  Hazel 
Wightman,  and 
Rubin  Epstein, 
president  of  City 
Bank.  (Courtesy 
Wightman  Tennis 
Center) 


sweetened  the  deal  by  promising  to  make  at  least  50%  of  the  memberships  avail¬ 
able  to  Westonites.  The  Zoning  Board  granted  the  special  permit  on  February  29, 
1968,  with  additional  conditions  including  a  limit  of  300  Family  and  100  Youth 
memberships,  a  ban  on  liquor  and  on  food  other  than  a  snack  bar,  and  a  limit  of 
eight  lighted  outdoor  courts 

On  December  1,  1967,  the  original  corporate  name  was  changed  to  The  Hazel 
Hotchkiss  Wightman  Tennis  Center  Inc.  in  honor  of  Hazel  Wightman  (1886- 
1974),  the  widely  admired  “First  Lady  of  Tennis”  or  “Queen  Mother  of  American 
Tennis,”  depending  on  the  sports  writer’s  preferred  analogy.  Wightman  agreed  to 
lend  her  name  at  the  request  of  Rowbotham,  who  had  first  met  her  years  earlier  at 
his  first  tennis  lesson. 

Hazel  Wightman  won  more  national  tennis  titles,  a  total  of  45,  than  any  other 
player  in  the  history  of  the  sport,  according  to  a  1974  obituary  in  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  American.  She  began  her  reign  at  the  1909  U.S.  Women’s  Championships  by 
winning  every  event  she  entered:  women’s  singles,  women’s  double,  and  mixed 
doubles,  a  grand  slam  repeated  the  following  two  years.  In  1923,  she  donated  a 
silver  cup,  known  as  the  Wightman  Cup,  to  the  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis  Association  for 
a  women’s  tennis  tournament  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  similar 
to  the  men’s  Davis  Cup.  She  won  the  Olympic  doubles  and  mixed  doubles  in 
1924  and  was  also  a  national  singles  squash  champion,  Massachusetts  state  table 
tennis  champion,  and  national  mixed  badminton  finalist.  Remarkably,  she  never 
took  a  cent  of  payment  for  her  play  or  instruction. 
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The  16.5  acres  on  Brown  and  Winter  Streets  was  acquired  on  April  2,  1968  from 
Krist  E.  Apog,  et.al  for  $1 10,000.  The  firm  of  Sasaki,  Dawson,  DeMay  Associ¬ 
ates,  Architects  was  hired  to  design  and  supervise  construction,  with  Kenneth 
DeMay  as  principal  architect  in  charge. 


Gypsies ,  Biplanes ,  Rhododendrons:  What  was  there  before  WTC? 


The  property  purchased  by  Wightman  founders  in  1968  has  a  unique  history. 
At  the  corner  of  Brown  and  Winter  Streets,  adjacent  to  the  tennis  club,  is  one 
of  Weston’s  six  district  schoolhouses,  constructed  in  1853.  The  nearby  pine 
forests  were  once  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  gypsies.  Estate  owner  Char¬ 
les  Jones  purchased  the  schoolhouse  and  95  acres  of  land  in  1908  and  con¬ 
verted  the  school  into  a  two-family  house  for  his  herdsmen  and  horse  trainers. 
Around  1919-20,  part  of  this  land  was  leased  for  a  “flying  field”  or  “air¬ 
drome.”  Runways  were  cut  though  the  forest  and  a  U-shaped  airplane  hanger 
was  created  by  connecting  the  Jones  cow  and  horse  barns.  In  1923,  Latvian 
immigrant  Peter  John  Mezitt  purchased  the  property,  including  the  school- 
house  and  flying  fields.  He  founded  Weston  Nurseries,  which  would  become 
internationally  known  for  developing  new  plant  varieties.  Mezitt  allowed  the 
pilots  to  stay,  and  family  members  recall  stories  of  him  chasing  planes  down 
the  runway  with  his  truck,  preventing  takeoff  until  the  pilots  had  paid  their 
rent.  The  airport  operated  until  June  1926,  when  a  spectacular  fire  destroyed 
the  hanger  and  18  aircraft.  Weston  Nurseries  began  relocating  to  Hopkinton 
after  World  War  II;  and  by  1950,  all  propagation  and  shipping  facilities  had 
been  moved  there.  The  family  maintained  a  sales  outlet  in  Weston  for  several 
more  years.  When  the  club  bought  the  property  in  1968,  the  barn  in  the  photo 
above  was  part  of  the  purchase.  (Courtesy  Wightman  Tennis  Center) 


The  next  challenge  was  financing.  The  organizers  were  turned  down  by  bank  af¬ 
ter  bank  wary  of  lending  to  the  project  because  the  property  was  permitted  for 
only  one  use.  In  February  1969,  a  mortgage  loan  commitment  was  obtained  from 
the  small  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  for  $800,000.  As  a  condition,  each  in¬ 
tended  member  had  to  personally  guarantee  the  bank  against  loss,  up  to  $3000 
per  member.  The  Charles  Logue  Building  Company  commenced  construction  in 
March  1969. 

The  $1.25  million  dollar  center  opened  on  July  1,  1969  with  four  indoor  courts, 
10  outdoor  courts,  two  squash  courts,  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  a 
sauna,  lockers  and  shower  rooms  for  men  and  women,  a  pro  shop,  and  a  central 
lounge  area  providing  picture  window  viewing  of  the  indoor  tennis,  squash,  and 
swimming  activities. 

In  the  early  years,  the  club  was  used  mainly  by  its  male  members.  Long  waits  for 
courts  were  not  unusual.  The  original  women’s  locker  room  was  small  and  inade¬ 
quate,  and  use  by  women  increased  after  these  facilities  were  expanded  and  im¬ 
proved.  Two  courts  were  added  in  1975;  and  in  2001-02,  the  squash  courts  were 
removed  and  the  space  remodeled  to  create  a  large  exercise  room. 

The  original  founders  envisioned  a  Youth  Program  offering  low  cost  member¬ 
ships  or  scholarships  to  promising  players  under  21.  In  the  early  years,  the  club 
had  a  number  of  excellent  youth  members  who  went  on  to  become  championship 
players.  Because  the  courts  were  in  such  demand,  the  youth  memberships  were 
largely  discontinued  by  the  mid-1970s.  Wightman  also  hosted  the  Wightman  In¬ 
vitational  junior  tournament  for  boys  and  girls  from  age  11  to  18,  but  this  in- 
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BUD  COLLINS 


A  private  club  —  for  all 


Weston  never  did  get  the 
Greater  Boston  stadium  that  John 
Volpe  sought  to  build  there  two 
years  ago.  This  disappointed  one 
of  the  settlers  named  Tom  Scott, 
who  figured  that  the  Red  Sox  dug- 
out  would  have  been  located  in  his 
living  room.  Mrs.  Scott,  was  not  as 
enthusiastic:  “1  don't  know  that  I 
would  have  cared  for  Jim  Nance 
and  Jim  Whalen  running  through 
our  petunias.” 


With  eight  outdoor  courts  and 
four  indoor  courts,  outdoor  and  in¬ 
door  pools,  and  squash  courts 
framed  by  the  stunning  architec¬ 
ture  of  Sasaki,  Dawson,  DeMav  & 
Associates,  the  Wightman  Center 
will  become  one  of  the  country's 
finest  tennis  clubs. 

I  hope  that  its  pioneering  poli¬ 
cies  in  regard  to  membership  will 
not  be  lost  on  other  clubs.  Tennis 
and  golf  have  been  considerably 
less  than  enlightened  in  this  area. 
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This  photo,  taken  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  clubhouse  in  1970,  shows 
the  original  design  for  the  stair  railings  leading  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
(Photo  courtesy  Wight  man  Tennis  Center). 


volved  closing  the  facility  for  four  days  in  June  and  was  discontinued.  From 
about  1974  to  1988,  Wightman  had  an  age-group  swimming  team. 

In  a  1969  article  entitled  “A  private  club — for  all,”  Boston  Globe  journalist  and 
tennis  commentator  Bud  Collins  hailed  the  new  club  as  “an  athletic  club  for  all 
peoples,”  adding  “Color,  race,  religion,  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  entrance 
requirements.”  He  explained  then-customary  policies  as  follows: 

As  centers  of  sportsmanship,  most  of  New  England  and  America’s  pri¬ 
vate  athletic  clubs  are  a  fraud.  Sportsmanship,  to  be  genuine,  has  to  go 
beyond  games,  and  extend  to  life  outside  the  toy  department.  Almost 
without  exception,  these  clubs — the  pillars  of  tennis,  golf,  swimming, 
boating,  riding — are  bigoted  and  restrictive  in  their  admission  policies. 

The  people  raising  the  handsome  Wightman  Center  in  Weston  will  not  go 
that  way.  Among  the  300  family  memberships  are  Negroes,  Jews,  people 
of  all  faiths  and  convictions.  ”It  is  a  private  club,”  says  a  prime  mover, 
the  president,  Harrison  Rowbotham,  “but  not  in  the  usual  sense.  We  are 
taking  people  on  the  basis  of  their  being  acceptable  citizens — and,  of 
course,  for  their  ability  to  pay  the  bills.” 


Wlghtman  Tennis  Center 
Itving  Karg  Memorial  •  7/20/82 
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The  Irving  Karg  Memorial  Trophy  was  established  in  1982  honoring  Karg's  work  as 
founder,  secretary,  member  of  the  board,  and  long-time  friend  of  the  club. (Courtesy 
Wight  man  Tennis  Center) 


While  Wightman  membership  has  always  been  open  to  all,  only  a  few  African- 
Americans  have  ever  been  members.  The  club  has  traditionally  had  a  large  Jew¬ 
ish  membership.  Of  the  original  300  members,  19  are  still  members  today. 

Wightman  has  two  staff  members  who  have  worked  at  the  club  almost  from  the 
beginning.  Phyllis  Simm  has  served  as  office  manager  since  the  fall  of  1972.  Bill 
Grimes  joined  the  staff  in  June  1973  and  has  managed  the  club  since  the  mid- 
1970s.  Grimes  reflected  on  changes  he  has  seen  over  the  years: 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  tennis,  tennis,  and  more  tennis.  The  original 
members  cared  about  tennis.  There  were  long  waits  for  courts.  Now  we 
have  an  exercise  room,  and  some  members  prefer  swimming.  Also,  the 
club  is  no  longer  a  novelty.  Tennis  has  passed  its  peak  years  of  popular¬ 
ity.  In  our  more  affluent  times,  many  people  play  golf  and  have  summer 
or  winter  houses.  People  have  other  things  to  do. 

H.  Kenneth  Fish,  an  original  Weston  member,  looked  back  on  the  early  years  and 
made  this  observation  about  how  his  family  used  the  club: 

In  addition  to  tennis,  squash  and  swimming,  it  was  a  great  place  for  fami¬ 
lies  to  get  together.  W  hen  our  three  daughters  were  young,  I  would  meet 
them  and  [my  wife]  Imogene  after  work  during  the  summer  at  the  Center. 
1  would  swim  with  the  girls  or  play  tennis  with  Imogene  while  the  girls 
played  or  watched  us  play  tennis.  After  a  little  exercise,  we  would  have  a 
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picnic  on  the  grounds  or  near  the  outdoor  pool.  It  was  a  wonderful  place 
for  families  to  be  together. 


by  Pamela  W  Fox 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Bill  Grimes,  Phyllis  Simm,  H.  Kenneth  Fish,  and 
Jerome  Rosen  for  their  help  with  this  article. 
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around  the  time  of  its  opening  in  1970.  (Courtesy  Wightman  Tennis  Center) 


Elisha  Jones,  Weston  Loyalist 


Editors  note:  The  following  article  by  Rivers  School  history  teacher  David 
Burzillo  was  inspired  by  a  1990s  international  trade  dispute  involving  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Canada  and  the  issue  of  properties  confiscated  in  war— prop¬ 
erties  such  as  The  Rivers  School  campus  in  Weston. 

The  Rivers  School  sits  on  land  that  was  once  part  of  the  vast  and  disparate  land- 
holdings  of  Elisha  Jones  (1710-1776).  By  the  start  of  the  American  Revolution 
Jones  owned  274  acres  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Weston,  including  property  on 
both  the  Natick  and  Weston  sides  of  Nonesuch  Pond.  In  addition,  he  also  owned 
60  acres  of  land  in  Princeton,  and  almost  9000  acres  of  land  in  the  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  towns  of  East  Hoosac,  Pittsfield,  and  Partridgefield. 

Jones  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Weston  community,  making  his  home  on 
Highland  Street  near  the  center  of  town  and  taking  an  active  role  in  local  affairs. 
He  did  a  little  bit  of  everything.  In  Weston  he  served  as  treasurer  and  selectman; 
at  the  county  level  he  served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy  sheriff;  and  on 
the  colonial  level  he  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court.  His  interests  were 
not  confined  to  politics  and  real  estate;  he  ran  a  store  in  Weston  and  acted  as  a 
banker  as  well.  Jones  married  Mary  Allen  of  Weston,  and  together  they  raised 
twelve  children,  eleven  boys  and  one  girl.  (1) 

Elisha  Jones  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Weston  loyalist  whose  property 
was  seized  and  sold  during  the  Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  Jones’s  support  of 
King  George  was  clear  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  struggle.  Weston  historians 
Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  and  Homer  Lucas  report  that  Jones  saw  the  writing  on  the 
wall  and  began  recruiting  locals  for  an  army  to  defend  the  king  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1774.(2)  His  sons  Elisha,  Jonah,  and  Stephen  are  listed  as  members 
of  the  Third  Company  of  Associators,  which  was  formed  in  Boston  on  July  5, 
1775,  one  of  at  least  five  loyalist  units  formed  in  the  Boston  area  to  defend  the 
king  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict.  A  number  of  certificates  of  loyalty,  signed 
by  Generals  Howe,  Gage,  and  Burgoyne  were  referred  to  in  the  compensation 
claims  filed  after  the  war  by  Elisha’s  descendants  as  evidence  of  their  unwavering 
dedication  to  the  Crown.  In  1787,  Commissioner  Pemberton,  then  evaluating 
compensation  claims  by  the  sons  of  Elisha  Jones,  referred  to  them  as  “a  very 
meritorious  Family.” 

By  the  end  of  1774,  with  the  political  situation  in  Weston  and  its  environs  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  dangerous,  and  after  a  large  and  threatening  crowd  sur¬ 
rounded  Jones’s  house  one  evening,  Elisha  Jones  left  Weston  for  Boston,  seeking 
the  company  of  the  many  loyalists  gathering  there  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the 
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Elisha  Jones’s  1755  mansion  on  Highland  Street  (at  left  in  the  above  drawing)  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  pre-Revolutionary-War  Weston.  Because  Elisha  was  a  Toiy  sympa¬ 
thizer  who  fled  to  Boston  in  1774 ,  his  property  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  auction 
after  the  war.  The  house  was  purchased  by  Genera!  Thomas  Marshall,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  other  notable  owners  before  being  acquired  by  General  Charles  Jackson 
Paine  in  1868.  Above  is  a  conjectural  drawing  of  what  it  may >  have  looked  like  be¬ 
tween  about  1870  and  1882.  with  Paine's  addition  at  right.  When  General  Paine 
wanted  to  replace  the  Jones  house  with  something  new,  his  friend  Charles  H.  Fiske  Sr. 
moved  it  to  Boston  Post  Road  in  1883.  In  1888,  to  give  it  a  more  advantageous  set¬ 
ting,  Fiske  moved  the  house  again  to  newly  purchased  land  at  22  Church  Street, 
where  it  remains  today.  (Drawing  courtesy  Tom  Paine) 


British  troops.  He  died  on  February  13,  1776,  at  the  age  of  66.  Shortly  thereafter, 
in  March,  many  loyalists  left  Boston  for  Nova  Scotia  in  conjunction  with  the 
evacuation  of  British  troops  from  Boston  at  that  time. 

Once  the  focus  of  the  war  moved  out  of  New  England,  the  General  Court  turned 
its  attention  to  the  issue  of  loyalists.  In  September  1 778  the  Banishment  Act  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  passed,  enjoining  local  authorities  to  jail  any  of  the 
people  named  in  the  act,  should  they  choose  to  return  to  Massachusetts.  It  fur¬ 
thermore  said  that  such  people  should  then  be  transported  to  British  territory  and 
called  for  the  execution  of  anyone  who  voluntarily  returned  after  having  been 
removed.  The  act  listed  308  people  including  three  of  Elisha’s  sons:  Ephraim, 
Jonas,  and  Elisha.  On  April  30,  1779  the  General  Court  passed  An  act  for  confis¬ 
cating  the  estates  of  certain  persons  called  absentees ,  which  authorized  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  property  of  any  person  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  colonies,  aided 
the  king  in  any  way,  withdrawn  for  safety  to  areas  under  the  king’s  control,  or 
fled  to  Boston  after  the  start  of  the  war  to  seek  the  protection  of  British  troops. 
Clearly  many  members  of  the  Jones  family  qualified  under  a  number  of  these 
categories.  Elisha  himself  had  fled  to  Boston  in  late  1774;  at  least  six  of  his  sons 
fought  with  or  aided  British  forces  during  the  course  of  the  war;  and  at  least  six 
of  his  sons,  with  their  families,  left  Boston  for  Canada. 


Ultimately,  Elisha  Jones’s  Weston  properties  were  sold  in  seven  different  auctions 
occurring  between  1782  and  1785.  But  the  process  was  neither  simple  nor  quick. 
One  factor  complicating  the  disposal  of  Jones's  property  was  the  extent  of  his 
landholdings  and  business  dealings,  which  made  accounting  for  his  property  and 
the  claims  against  his  estate  quite  complicated.  In  addition,  while  Jones  demon¬ 
strated  great  business  acumen  throughout  his  life,  he  did  not  exhibit  a  similar 
acumen  when  it  came  to  his  legal  affairs.  He  died  intestate,  and  the  lack  of  a  will 
complicated  the  claims  of  his  sons  and  their  efforts  to  settle  his  estate,  as  well  as 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  ready  his 
property  for  auction. 

Three  years  after  Jones’s  death,  the  selectmen  of  Weston  petitioned  Middlesex 
Probate  Court  for  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  for  his  estate.  Within  a  year  the 
original  Agent  had  died,  having  only  partially  completed  his  duties,  though  he 
had  obtained  an  appraisal  of  the  estate.  A  new  Agent  had  to  re-certify  and  re¬ 
submit  some  documents.  A  second  appraisal  was  completed,  and  the  property 
was  appraised  at  twice  what  it  had  been  the  first  time  around.  In  addition,  certain 
claims  by  creditors  against  Jones’s  estate  were  approved  by  the  Court,  while 
some  were  decertified  because  they  were  deemed  “groundless”  and  without  sup¬ 
port  of  “legal  evidence.”  Because  of  the  many  issues  surrounding  Jones’s  prop¬ 
erties  in  Middlesex  County,  the  case  dragged  on  until  1782.  In  1786,  more  than 
ten  years  after  Jones’s  death,  Nathan  Jones,  on  behalf  of  his  father’s  heirs,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Middlesex  Court  to  appoint  Israel  Jones  administrator  of  his  father’s 
estate.  As  was  the  case  with  Jones’s  other  probate,  this  administration  was  par¬ 
ticularly  complex,  and  Probate  Judge  Prescott  did  not  order  the  accounts  to  be 
finally  recorded  until  June  1801,  a  full  twenty-five  years  after  Elisha’s  death. 

One  compensation  claim  submitted  to  the  British  government  by  the  heirs  of  El¬ 
isha  Jones  after  the  war  refers  specifically  to  an  85-acre  tract  of  land  called  Non¬ 
such,  about  15  miles  from  Boston.  Both  of  the  appraisals  submitted  by  the  Agents 
for  Jones’s  estate  refer  to  “The  Farm  Called  Nonesuch.”  Ultimately,  Jones’s 
property  on  the  Natick  side  of  Nonesuch  Pond  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jenni- 
son.  Eighteen  acres  on  the  Weston  side  of  the  pond  was  purchased  by  Isaac  Jones, 
Elisha’s  cousin  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  for  3  1  pounds. 

The  sale  of  these  and  other  of  Jones’s  properties,  ended  the  story  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  but  it  did  not  end  the  quest  for  compensation  by  his  descendants  in  Canada. 
Loyalists,  many  of  whom  ended  up  in  Canada,  and  some  of  whom  ended  up  back 
in  England,  expected  the  British  government  to  provide  compensation  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  dedicated  support  of  the  king  throughout  the  conflict. 

Many  of  those  moving  to  Canada  were  given  land,  and  some  filed  claims  for 
monetary  compensation  for  property  lost  in  the  conflict.  Numerous  claims  were 
filed  by  Elisha  Jones’s  sons  and  the  widow  of  Elisha  Jr.  Ephraim,  Jonas,  Josiah, 
Simeon,  and  Stephen  Jones  filed  a  claim  for  16,426  pounds  on  the  property  of 
their  father  and  were  each  awarded  443  pounds.  Mehitable  Jones,  the  widow  of 
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Elisha  Jr.,  and  one  of  her  sons  filed  a  claim  for  7000  pounds  on  property  confis¬ 
cated  from  Elisha  Jr.,  who  had  died  shortly  after  the  war.  They  were  later 
awarded  858  pounds. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  encouraged  the  hopes  of  loyalists  for  restitution  and  compen¬ 
sation  by  the  new  government  of  the  United  States.  Article  V  of  the  treaty  called 
on  Congress  to  encourage  state  legislatures  “to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all 
estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confiscated  belonging  to  real 
British  subjects;”  furthermore,  it  called  on  local  governments  to  allow  British 
subjects  to  return  to  the  U.S.  to  seek  restitution,  and  to  compensate  those  who 
purchased  confiscated  land  so  that  it  could  be  returned  to  its  original  owners. 
Article  VI  stated  that  “there  shall  be  no  future  confiscations”  from  loyalists.  The 
Treaty  was  ratified  on  September  3,  1783.  Interestingly,  three  of  Jones’s  Weston 
properties  were  auctioned  after  this  date,  including  his  holdings  on  either  side  of 
Nonesuch  Pond. 

The  British  government  was  very  proactive  in  taking  action  to  compensate  loyal¬ 
ists,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  simple  matter,  and  the  entire  process  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  debate  and  hand-wringing.  The  Board  of  Loyalist  Agents,  which 
was  formed  in  February  1783,  advised  Parliament  on  the  issue  of  loyalist  claims. 
Many  historians  believe  that  the  Board’s  insistence  on  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
compensation  and  its  publicly  articulated  position  that  the  government  needed  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  process  helped  bring  down  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Shelburne  a  few  months  later.  A  short  time  later  a  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Losses  and  Service  of  American  Loyalists  was  formed.  The  commission 
worked  for  the  next  five  years,  evaluating  over  5000  claims  and  in  the  end  ac¬ 
cepting  four  out  of  five.  It  ultimately  distributed  about  3,000,000  pounds  in  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  claimants. 

After  the  death  of  Isaac  Jones,  the  property  on  the  Weston  side  of  Nonesuch  Pond 
changed  hands  on  three  further  occasions.  Ultimately,  a  small  piece  was  sold,  but 
this  smaller  section  and  the  much  larger  one  were  once  again  consolidated  when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  The  Rivers  Country  Day  School  in  1956  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  campus.  Groundbreaking  took  place  on  November  14,  1959, 
and  the  school’s  third  campus  was  officially  opened  in  1960. 

The  beauty  of  its  natural  setting  is  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Rivers 
community.  While  the  potential  agricultural  value  of  the  property  certainly  at¬ 
tracted  Elisha  Jones  the  businessman,  the  beauty  of  the  natural  setting  surely  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  desire  to  acquire  the  property  and  add  it  to  his  vast  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings.  Through  Elisha  Jones,  Rivers  enjoys  a  fascinating  connection  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  Revolutionary-era  figure  in  Weston  history  as  well  as  an  important  link  to  the 
story  of  the  Revolution  in  Massachusetts. 

by  David  Burzillo 

(1)  Information  on  Elisha’s  children  has  been  omitted  from  this  article.  Copies  of 


the  full  text  are  available  at  the  historical  society.  (2)  Dickson,  Brenton  H.  Ill  and 
Lucas,  Homer  C.,  One  Town  in  the  American  Revolution:  Weston,  Massachusetts 
(Weston  Historical  Society,  1976.)  pp.  36  -  50  and  pp.  174  and  182-3. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago:  Weston  in  1910 

Excerpts  from  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune,  from  a  clippings  scrapbook 
in  the  Local  History  Room,  Weston  Public  Library’.  Weekly  columns  chronicled 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  accidents,  illnesses,  outings,  vacations,  guests,  hirings 
and  retirements,  church  sermon  topics,  fairs,  entertainments,  dances,  organs 
shipped,  graduations,  and  so  forth,  On  July  8,  2010,  the  reporter  noted  “as  our 
unbreakable  rule  is  not  to  reveal  the  source  of  our  information  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  informant  we  assume  the  blame  ourselves  if  anything  is  incorrect.  ” 

January  14:  “Those  who  unfortunately  lost  on  the  Boston  election  are  manfully 
settling  their  bets.” 

“Ice  has  been  harvested  during  the  past  week  on  Brown’s  pond  about  14  inches 
thick.” 

January  25:  “Mssrs.  Paine  and  Merriam  have  returned  from  their  southern  trip, 
having  captured  450  pounds  of  ducks,  etc.,  all  that  is  allowed  under  the  law.” 

February  11:  “The  High  school  debate  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  was 
well  attended  and  very  interesting.  .  .  The  speakers  all  did  well,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  audience  was  that  the  girls  made  the  best  debaters.  Perhaps  the 
suffragettes  of  the  future  may  receive  some  aid  from  Weston.” 

February  18:  “George  Sibley  had  an  uncomfortable  experience  with  a  bull  last 
week  which  he  was  leading  home.  He  was  thrown  down  and  dragged  some  300 
to  400  feet,  hurting  his  hands  and  shoulder.  He  hung  on  to  the  rope,  however,  and 
got  the  animal  securely  under  cover.” 

“The  Court  found  against  the  Town  of  Weston  in  a  suit  brought  by  Albert  T.  Pope 
to  recover  for  injuries  to  a  horse  in  consequence  of  breaking  through  a  bridge  in 
the  sum  of  about  $170.” 

“Many  went  to  the  Winter  Carnival  Tuesday  evening  in  Lexington.  McAuliffe 
carried  four  large  barge  loads  and  at  least  100  went  in  private  sleighs.” 

“Station  Agent  Trask’s  hyacinths  are  showing  the  accustomed  blooms.” 

April  8:  “The  new  State  law  making  April  1  instead  of  May  1  the  time  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  assessment  of  taxes  will  cause  an  early  arrival  of  city  people  having 
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country  residences.” 


April  15:  “  Horace  S.  Sears  has  engaged  Contractor  Malloy  of  Waltham  to  make 
some  very  extensive  improvements  to  his  estate  on  Central  avenue.  He  is  having 
a  heavy  bank  wall  constructed  from  Wellesley  street  to  the  Dr.  Jackson  estate  on 
the  south  of  the  avenue  and  from  the  concrete  wall  now  built  to  the  First  Parish 
property  on  the  north  side.  This  wall  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  fence  of  wrought  iron  with  massive  and  ornamental  gates.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  estate.” 

May  6:  “A.E.  Cobum  went  to  Stow  Tuesday  to  put  his  pasture  into  shape  for  the 
summer  occupants.” 

May  13:  “Constable  McAuliffe  had  trouble  with  some  unruly  pigs  Thursday 
night.  They  insisted  on  taking  to  the  woods.” 

July  15:  “There  was  quite  a  little  mix-up  of  dogs  in  front  of  Cutting’s  store 
Wednesday  in  which  a  greyhound  ...  a  Newfoundland.  .  .and  a  third  much 
smaller  dog  were  more  immediately  interested.  The  greyhound  was  much  the 
worse  for  the  encounter.” 

July  22:  “Through  confusion  as  to  the  movements  of  two  automobiles  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Central  avenue  and  Church  street  Monday  afternoon,  one  of  the  machines 
was  driven  onto  the  lawn  of  the  First  Parish  church.” 

August  12:  “If  the  youth  of  Weston  do  not  show  the  advantage  of  correct  training 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Miss  Marion  Case.  Miss  Case  has  shown  much  interest 
in  their  welfare,  is  teaching  them  the  value  of  money  by  giving  them  some  light 
employment  whereby  they  are  able  to  earn  a  small  sum  each  week  and  is  at  the 
same  time  ministering  to  their  pleasure.  She  has  in  mind  the  formation  in  Weston 
of  a  branch  of  the  federation  of  Boys’  clubs.” 

September  16:  “The  new  engines  are  in  operation  at  the  electric  lighting  plant 
and  those  who  desire  can  have  all-day  lighting  now.” 

September  23:  “There  was  a  slight  fire  on  the  roof  of  Drabbington  lodge  last 
Monday  ....  Chief  Parker  seems  to  be  chuckling  some  over  the  fact  that  the 
company  from  the  center  reached  the  Lodge  before  the  one  at  Kendal  Green.” 

“The  First  Parish  society  held  a  very  successful  fair  last  Saturday  .  .  .  .Outside  the 
temporary  fence  were  two  cows  from  Mr.  Winsor’s  fancy  herd  and  those  who 
choose  could  drink  fresh  milk  with  absolute  confidence  in  its  purity.  .  . .” 

November  11:  “The  Weston  police  are  resplendent  in  their  new  uniforms.  Chief 
McAuliffe  is  especially  radiant.” 


November  18:  “Robert  Winsor  has  about  75  laborers  engaged  in  converting  the 
swamp  land,  near  the  George  Blake  estate,  into  an  attractive  artificial  pond.” 

December  9:  “The  pond  on  Mr.  Winsor’s  estate,  originally  intended  to  cover  2  Vi 
acres  will  be  enlarged  to  5,  and  the  excavation  will  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet.” 

December  23:  “Mrs.  F.W.  Batchelder  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  German  and  Italian  children  living  on  Sibley  Road.  .  .  others  contrib¬ 
uted  for  the  occasion  and  aided  in  making  the  little  ones  happy.” 


With  Grateful  Thanks 

To  Kay  McCahan  for  her  donation  of  a  framed  print  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
in  moonlight  by  artist  Jack  Richardson,  as  well  as  wood  and  metal  printing 
blocks  created  for  Arnold  Arboretum  Case  Estates  brochures 

To  Cindy  and  Bob  Mosher  for  their  donation  of  three  scrapbooks  of  newspaper 
clippings  and  memorabilia  compiled  by  Margaret  Mosher. 
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The  Ernest  Jones  family  about  1920.  Standing  l-r,  Arthur  (in  white  shirt),  Alex,  Mae, 
and  George.  Seated  l-r,  Ernest,  Harry,  and  Marie.  (Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 


Growing  Up  in  the  Northwest  Corner 

Editor’s  Note:  Author  Harry  Jones  was  born  in  1913  at  455  Concord  Road.  His 
father,  Ernest  Jones,  was  caretaker  for  a  well-to-do  Cambridge  family  that  owned 
the  property  and  used  it  as  a  summer  and  weekend  retreat.  Harry  s  family,  includ¬ 
ing  four  older  siblings,  lived  in  the  rear  ell  of  the  picturesque  mid- 19th  century 
farmhouse.  Aside  from  the  four  years  he  spent  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
Harry  has  lived  on  Concord  Road  all  his  life,  first  at  #455,  then  across  the  street 
at  #448,  and  presently  at  Stonegate  off  Concord  Road.  He  describes  the  idyllic 
life  of  a  boy  growing  up  in  a  very  different  world  from  today. 


Ernest  Jones,  Marie  Zimmermann 
Jones,  and  baby  Mae  Alice,  1901. 
(Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 


I’m  now  in  my  mid-nineties. 
Often  pictures  flash  before  my 
eyes  and  memories  surface.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am 
the  oldest  person  still  alive  who 
grew  up  in  this  northwest  comer 
of  Weston,  and  for  this  reason  1 
have  recorded  places,  people, 
and  things  as  they  were  from 
about  1918  to  the  1930’s. 

I  was  bom  in  a  house  on  Con¬ 
cord  Road  on  July  7,  1913,  but 
the  world  didn’t  mean  much  to  me  until  I  entered  first  grade  in  1919.  My  very 
first  remembrance  in  this  life  was  on  November  11,  1918.  That  day  my  mother 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  a  window,  which  she  had  opened  wide,  and  told  me 
that  all  the  church  bells  would  be  ringing  shortly.  So  true  this  was — the  sound  of 
the  ringing  bells  seemed  to  come  from  all  directions.  She  told  me  they  were  ring¬ 
ing  because  the  fighting  in  World  War  I  was  over.  Of  course,  this  didn’t  mean 
anything  to  me  but  I  thought  the  ringing  bells  was  pretty  “swift.”  So  this  is  where 
I’ll  begin  this  narrative  about  the  area  starting  with  Concord  Road  at  the  Lincoln 
line  and  heading  south  to  the  intersection  of  Sudbury  Road  and  then  along  Sud¬ 
bury  Road  to  the  Wayland  line.  I  will  talk  about  the  roads  first,  then  the  homes, 
the  people  and  finally  just  a  bit  of  this  and  a  bit  of  that,  all  intertwining  at  times. 


The  Roads 

Concord  and  Sudbury  Roads  were  not  as  we  know  them  today.  They  were  nar¬ 
rower  and  surfaced  with  gravel.  In  the  springtime  and  after  heavy  rains,  sizable 
puddles  formed  in  low  places.  A  few  weeds  would  occasionally  appear  in  the 
center  of  the  road,  where  the  wheels  of  cars  and  horse  carriages  didn’t  crush 
them.  Perhaps  two  or  three  times  per  year,  town  highway  department  workers 
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came  through  with  horse-drawn  scrapers  and  levelers  that  maintained  the  roads  in 
quite  good,  traversable  condition.  One  of  the  most  irritating  problems  was  the 
dust.  After  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  the  wind  would  blow  the  dust  from  the  gravel 
surface  all  over  the  place,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  our  mothers.  The  dust  fac¬ 
tor  was  undoubtedly  the  main  underlying  reason  for  the  beginning  of  modem 
highway  improvement,  which  began  with  oiling  the  roads.  Once,  sometimes 
twice  during  the  summer,  a  big  oil  tanker  truck  would  slowly  pass  by  with  the 
black  oil  spewing  from  spigots  across  the  rear,  saturating  the  gravel  surface  of  the 
roadway.  Following  the  oil  tanker,  a  sand  truck  would  spread  new  sand  over  the 
fresh  oil.  This  cured  the  dust  problem  but  it  created  another  problem  that  was 
even  worse.  For  quite  some  time  after  the  procedure,  whenever  we  walked  on 
the  road  our  shoes  would  pick  up  the  sticky  sand  and  oil,  which  was  not  welcome 
in  the  house.  After  a  decent  length  of  time,  this  problem  would  disappear  as  the 
oil  and  sand  united  into  a  hard  surface. 

In  the  early  twenties,  we  emerged  into  the  modem  world  when  the  town  ap¬ 
proved  the  hot  topping  of  Concord  Road.  The  preparation  required  widening  in 
many  places,  blasting  of  ledges,  and  removal  of  trees.  Around  the  same  time, 
poles  for  telephone  and  electricity  were  erected.  Finally,  the  happy  day  arrived, 
when  the  macadam  laying  equipment  and  steamroller  appeared.  As  an  eight-  or 
nine-year-old  boy,  I  remember  sitting  on  the  stonewall  with  wide  eyes  watching 
this  miraculous  operation,  especially  the  steamroller  with  the  big  roller  in  front, 
two  wide  wheels  on  the  sides,  water  swishing  out,  and  smoke  puffing  away.  The 
resulting  road  surface  was  smooth  and  hard.  We  had  “arrived.” 

With  telephone  and  electricity  about  to  be  installed,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
new  world.  What  a  fascination  to  a  young  boy  to  watch  the  linemen  scamper  up 
poles  with  spurs  attached  to  their  legs!  The  telephone  service  seemed  so  great 
then  but  so  archaic  when  compared  to  the  telecommunication  system  of  today. 

You  could  have  a  private  line,  a 
two-party  line  or  a  four-party 
line.  We  had  a  two-party  line 
and  when  someone  called  you,  it 
rang  at  both  houses.  Both  occu¬ 
pants  answered,  and  when  the 
right  one  spoke,  the  other  party 
hung  up  (hopefully).  It  worked 


Author  Harry  Jones  as  a  second 
grader,  c.  1920  (Courtesy  Harry  Jones) 
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Detail  from  the 
1908  Atlas  of 
Middlesex 
County,  showing 
Concord  and  Sud¬ 
bury  Roads. 


out  fine.  Usually  the  other  party  was  one  of  our  neighbors.  Of  course  with  a  four- 
party  line,  it  was  a  bit  more  complicated.  To  place  a  call,  you  took  the  receiver 
off  the  hook,  an  operator  in  Waltham  asked  “number  please,”  you  gave  her  the 
number,  such  as  “Waltham  1234,”  and  she  would  plug  in  the  connection  and  ring 
the  telephone  in  the  designated  house. 

The  introduction  of  electricity  changed  our  lives  significantly.  So  much  brighter 
were  our  rooms  after  dark.  No  longer  did  I  have  to  do  my  school  homework  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  Gradually,  the  luxuries  of  life  began  to  appear: 
an  electric  toaster,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  washing  machine.  Mother  really  appreci¬ 
ated  this  even  though  sometimes,  when  not  balanced  correctly,  it  jumped  all  over 
the  kitchen.  With  our  new  hardtop  road,  telephone,  and  electricity,  we  felt  as  if 
we  were  really  part  of  the  Weston  community. 

Breaking  open  the  roads  after  a  winter  snowstorm  was  a  major  project.  My  first 
remembrance  is  of  two  horses  pulling  a  weighted-down  V-shaped  plow.  The  road 
was  not  plowed  very  wide  or  very  close  to  the  road  surface.  Because  of  this, 
when  melting  occurred,  vehicles  made  ruts  where  the  wheels  traveled;  and  when 
refreezing  followed,  driving  could  be  rather  unpleasant.  As  time  went  by,  B.  L. 
Ogilvie  and  Sons  took  over  some  of  the  snowplowing  for  the  town.  Their  trucks 
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with  front-end  plows  were  a  vast  improvement  over  the  V-shaped  plows.  I  viv¬ 
idly  remember  a  severe  blizzard  with  snow  piling  up  to  great  depths.  The  road 
between  our  home  and  the  Stratton’s  was  covered  with  drifts  up  to  three-feet 
high.  Neither  horse  plows  nor  truck  plows  were  capable  of  getting  through.  Here 
was  an  example  of  neighbors  pulling  together.  My  father,  my  three  older  broth¬ 
ers,  and  the  Sheehans,  Cronins,  and  McMahons  all  manned  their  snow  shovels 
and  cleared  the  whole  stretch  of  road,  which  allowed  the  plows  to  get  through  to 
where  drifting  hadn’t  been  quite  so  severe. 

The  Houses 


Beginning  at  the  Lincoln/Weston  town  line  and  heading  south  towards  Sudbury 
Road,  the  first  house  on  the  right  was  the  Sheehan  home  [484  Concord  Road]. 
Brightly  painted  and  well  kept,  it  looks  today  substantially  as  it  looked  then. 
There  was  a  large  bam  to  the  right  of  the  house  that  is  no  longer  there.  A  short 
way  straight  back  towards  the  woods  and  invisible  from  the  road  was  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  house  built  by  one  of  the  Sheehan  forebears  in  the  late  19th  century.  The 
foundation  stones  are  still  there. 

The  next  house,  located  across  the  road  at  the  end  of  a  long  driveway,  was  (and 
still  is)  the  Cronin  house  [#483].  Mr.  James  Cronin  kept  a  fairly  large  herd  of 
milking  cows.  There  was  a  large  bam  (now  demolished)  near  the  house,  a  wind¬ 
mill  behind  the  bam,  and  a  large  level  field  for  growing  com  and  many  other 
vegetables. 

The  next  house,  on  the  right  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  was  a  small  two-story 
home  belonging  to  the  McMahon  family  [#474].  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMahon  had 
three  children:  Barnard  (Barney),  Francis,  and  Mary,  none  of  whom  ever  married. 


This  Queen  Anne  house, 
which  still  stands  at  484 
Concord  Road,  was  built 
by  John  Joseph  Shee¬ 
han.  He  was  a  wholesale 
butcher  and  ran  a 
slaughterhouse  on  what 
was  then  a  25-  acre 
property  on  the  Weston- 
Lincoln  town  line. 
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Above:  Mary  McMahon  at  her  Weston  High 
School  graduation  in  1898.  (Courtesy  Harry 
Jones).  That  same  year,  itinerant  photogra¬ 
phers  A.  W  and  G.E.  Howes  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  McMahon’s  Mansard  cottage 
below.  (Courtesy  Ricki  Stambaugh) 


These  three  families,  the  Sheehans, 
Cronins,  and  McMahons,  were  really 
a  small  Irish  settlement.  They  always 
helped  each  other  out  and  did  many 
things  together.  The  Sheehans  and 
Cronins  were  also  closely  related,  as 
the  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Sheehan  and 
Mrs.  Cronin,  were  sisters. 

The  next  house,  located  on  the  left 
close  to  the  road,  belonged  to  the 
Cheneys  and  later  the  Whitmans 
[#455].  The  large  house  had  a  cov¬ 
ered  porch  along  the  front  side  and 
an  ell  with  separate  living  quarters. 
This  ell  is  where  I  was  bom  and 
brought  up.  The  large  main  bam  still 
stands  a  short  distance  from  the 
house;  but  a  connected  cow  bam  was 
razed  long  ago.  The  whole  estate  en¬ 
compassed  65  acres  including  about 
four-fifths  of  Kidney  Pond.  [Editor’s 
note:  This  pond  is  located  on  what  is 
now  town  conservation  land  just 
west  of  65  Juniper  Road].  In  the 
1930’s,  because  of  the  nearness  of  the 
house  to  Concord  Road,  the  new 
owner,  Mrs.  Francesca  Frazier,  had 
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the  unusual  serpentine  brick  wall  constructed  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  next  house  on  the  right  on  top  of  a  knoll  is  the  Stratton  house,  now  owned  by 
the  Merrills  [#420].  The  original  large  bam  burned  to  the  ground.  According  to 
my  father,  the  replacement  bam  was  built  for  the  Strattons  with  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  the  neighbors.  There  was  a  windmill  for  pumping  the  water.  My  fa¬ 
ther  came  to  live  with  the  Stratton  family  as  a  small  child,  attended  Weston 
schools,  helped  on  the  farm,  married  the  girl  next  door,  and  settled  down  in  the 
ell  of  the  Whitman  house  as  previously  noted.  There  were  no  houses  between  the 
Stratton  house  and  the  intersection  of  Sudbury  Road. 


Right:  The  Cronin 
barn,  unknown  date 
(Courtesy  of  Joseph 
Sheehan  Jr.)  Below: 
The  Cheney/Whitman 
house  at  455  Con¬ 
cord  Road  in  the 
1920s,  before  con¬ 
struction  of  the  brick 
serpentine  wall.  Both 
the  house  and  nearby 
barn  are  still  stand¬ 
ing.  (Courtesy  Harry 
Jones) 
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Above:  Photo  of  the  Stratton  farmhouse  at  420  Concord  Road  taken  in  1898  by  itineran 
photographers  A.  W.  and  G.E.  Howes.  Gramma  Stratton  is  seated  between  one  of  her  threi 
daughters,  a  grandson,  and  the  family  dog,  whose  doghouse  can  be  seen  behind  them.  Thi 
18th  century  house  was  built  by  farmer  Jonathan  Stratton  and  remained  in  the  family  unti 
1911,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Alice  Anthes.  Below:  (1-r):  Edith  Stratton  Plumb 
“Grandpa”  George  Stratton,  and  Ernest  Jones,  c.  1894.  Ernest  was  born  in  Arlington 
about  1875.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  baby  and  he  came  out  to  live  with  the  Strattons 
who  treated  him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  After  completing  the  eighth  grade,  he  went  /< 
work  for  the  Strattons  and  later  for  the  Whitman  family.  ( Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 
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Photo  (c.J885)  of  the  massive  Stratton  bam  that  stood  behind  the  farmhouse  at  420  Concord 
Road.  Notice  the  windmill,  which  pumped  water  to  the  water  tower  at  left.  On  top  of  the 
windmill  is  10-year-old  Ernest  Jones.  Generations  of  Strattons  farmed  this  property  from  the 
1 730s  until  the  death  of  “ Grandpa ”  George  Stratton  in  1903.  (Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 


Marie  Zimmermann  (Jones),  c. 
1896.  Marie  was  born  in  1874  in 
Vitznau,  Switzerland.  After  one 
post-secondary  school  year  at  a 
French  finishing  school,  she  got  a 
summer  job  at  a  hotel  in  her  home 
town.  There  she  met  newlyweds 
Edward  "Ned”  and  Jeanette 
Whitman.  Mrs.  Whitman  asked 
Marie  to  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
and  work  for  them,  and  her  par¬ 
ents  reluctantly  agreed.  The 
Whitmans  had  a  summer  home  at 
455  Concord  Road  in  Weston,  and 
there  she  met  Ernest  Jones,  who 
lived  just  down  the  street.  The 
young  couple  was  married  about 
1899  and  moved  to  the  ell  of  the 
Whitman  house,  where  they  raised 
their  five  children.  Marie  never 
went  back  to  Switzerland.  ( Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Harry  Jones) 
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This  house  at  the 
corner  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  Sud¬ 
bury  Road  was 
used  to  house 
staff  at  the  Grant 
Walker  Estate. 
The  property  was 
later  bought  by 
the  Society  of 
Jesus,  which  still 
owns  the  house. 
( Courtesy  of  the 
New  England 
Jesuit  Province 
Archives,  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Holy 
Cross) 


The  first  house  on  Sudbury  Road  [#  1 0]  was  on  the  left  side  when  headed  towards 
the  Weston/Wayland  town  line  and  was  called  the  Walker  Cottage.  This  is  where 
the  help  for  the  Grant  Walker  estate  (now  Campion  Center)  lived.  There  was  a 
bam  and  carriage  house  located  a  short  distance  from  the  cottage.  The  next  house 
was  on  the  right  side  of  Sudbury  Road  [#45]  and  belonged  to  the  Rands.  Mr. 
Roland  Rand  was  a  civil  engineer  who  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
the  Sunset  Road  area. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Rand  house  on  the  left  is  Ripley  Lane.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  twisting  road  is  the  Ripley  house.  Mr.  Ripley  was  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
and  his  daughter,  Emma,  taught  school  in  Weston  for  many  years.  During  my 
high  school  years,  I  mowed  their  lawn  and  helped  in  the  flower  gardens. 

On  Sudbury  Road,  the  next  house  on  the  right  belonged  to  the  Roberts  family 
[#63].  The  large  bam  was  located  across  the  road,  with  a  windmill  behind  it.  The 
farm  was  operated  by  a  brother  and  sister,  Joseph  and  Helen,  who  owned  a  large 
herd  of  dairy  cows.  Joseph  was  kicked  in  the  head  by  one  of  the  “frisky”  farm 
horses,  an  accident  which  resulted  in  his  death.  Helen  expanded  and  updated  the 
milk  distribution  business  and  named  the  place  Strebor  Farm,  which  was  Roberts 
spelled  backwards.  Health  and  help  problems  led  to  its  closure  in  the  late  1930’s. 

The  next  house  on  the  right  [#89]  was  one  of  two  Smith  houses,  near  which  was 
a  large  barn  and  a  garage  or  carriage  house.  As  I  recall,  there  was  a  large  water 
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tank  and  two  windmills,  one  across  the  street  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  and  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  bam. 

Farther  along  Sudbury  Road  on  the  right  side  was  another  Smith  house  [#111], 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Weston.  Over  the  years,  many  alterations  and  changes 
have  been  made,  but  a  substantial  amount  of  the  original  still  remains.  Across  the 
street,  there  was  a  bam,  but  all  I  remember  seeing  were  the  foundation  walls. 
These  were  the  houses  on  Concord  and  Sudbury  Roads  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
Weston  during  my  growing-up  years.  Now  let’s  dwell  a  little  while  on  the  people 
who  lived  in  them. 


The  People— Neighbors  and  Neighborhoods 

It  was  the  custom  in  early  days  for  neighbors  to  visit  neighbors.  I  remember  tag¬ 
ging  along  with  my  mother  to  visit  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Sheehan  and  Mrs. 
Cronin  and  smelling  the  wonderful  fragrance  of  something  simmering  on  the 
back  of  the  wood-burning  kitchen  range.  A  Sheehan  son,  Anthony,  was  the 
postmaster  in  Weston  after  our  postal  address  was  changed  from  South  Lincoln  to 
Weston.  The  Post  Office  was  located  in  the  what  is  now  the  DiVito  building  in 
Weston  Center  [464-478  Boston  Post  Road].  Anthony  never  missed  a  day  -  the 
mail  must  go  through.  During  one  winter,  a  severe  snowstorm  made  the  roads 
impassable.  Anthony  borrowed  Jim  Cronin’s  farm  horse,  threw  a  blanket  over 
him,  jumped  aboard,  and  rode  to  the  Post  Office,  with  the  snow  in  many  places 
reaching  the  horse’s  belly. 

Jeremiah  (Jerry)  Cronin  drove  the  school  bus  (called  the  school  barge)  for  many 
years  and  was  much  loved  by  the  children.  Francis  McMahon  worked  for  the 
Weston  Street  Department.  I  think  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  neighborhood  to 
own  a  car,  a  brand  new  Model  T  Ford,  which  he  proudly  demonstrated  to  all,  in¬ 
terested  or  not.  Mary  McMahon  worked  as  a  secretary  in  the  State  House  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Every  morning  she  walked  from  her  Concord  Road  home  to  the  railroad 
crossing  on  Tower  Road,  Lincoln,  then  down  the  tracks  to  the  Silver  Hill  Station 
to  ride  the  train  to  Boston. 

My  family  of  four  boys  and  one  girl  lived  in  the  next  house  on  Concord  Road 
[#455].  My  father  was  the  caretaker  for  many  years.  The  owner,  Mr.  Whitman, 
seldom  came  from  his  home  in  Cambridge  to  use  it.  Maybe  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer,  he  came  with  friends.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  to  grow  up. 
After  school  and  during  the  summer,  the  neighborhood  kids  (there  were  not  too 
many  -  the  Smiths,  the  Rands)  would  gather  at  one  of  three  homes  to  play  their 
games:  hide  and  seek,  tag,  swinging  on  birch  trees,  skating  on  Kidney  Pond, 
sledding,  and  skiing.  For  those  who  have  never  tried  swinging  on  birches,  this 
involved  climbing  up  the  tree  until  your  weight  brought  it  down  to  the  ground,  at 
which  point  you  would  climb  up  again. 


The  Strattons  lived  in  the  next 
house  on  the  right  [420  Con¬ 
cord].  Personally,  I  have  no 
memory  of  them  living  there,  as 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Strat¬ 
ton  died  before  I  was  born,  but  I 
heard  a  great  deal  about  them 
from  my  parents  and  siblings. 

They  told  me  how  Grandpa  ran 
the  farm,  producing  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  and  produce  that  he  took  by 
wagon  once  a  week  into 
Waltham  to  sell  to  customers.  In 
1903,  while  on  one  of  these 
marketing  trips,  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  77.  Gramma 
Stratton  took  care  of  the  house 
and  family  including  my  father, 
whom  she  loved  like  a  son. 

The  Stratton  estate  was  sold  to 
Miss  Alice  Anthes,  who  lived 
there  with  her  unmarried  sister, 

Emma,  and  brother,  Lincoln. 

Alice  was  the  secretary  for  Mr. 

Horace  Phipps,  a  prosperous 
stained  glass  manufacturer  and 
installer.  Shortly  after  buying 
the  Stratton  place,  Alice  and 
Horace  were  married.  For  rea¬ 
sons  unknown  to  me,  the 
stained  glass  business  deteriorated  and  likewise  the  Phipps  fortune.  Their  last 
years  in  Weston  were  quite  sad  because  of  health  and  money  issues. 

The  neighborhood  kids  included  the  Rands  on  Sudbury  Road.  Their  four  chil¬ 
dren,  one  boy  and  three  girls,  were  all  within  our  school  age  span.  As  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  Rand  had  the  expertise  to  construct  a  dam  on  the  brook  on  his  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  his  house.  In  the  fall,  a  huge  area  was  flooded. 
The  skating  was  excellent  and  drew  many  people  from  all  parts  of  town.  There 
were  many  skating  parties  with  bonfires  at  night.  Of  course,  when  snow  came, 
lots  of  shoveling  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ice  (no  snow  blowers!)  In  the  spring, 
water  was  released  through  the  dam. 

There  were  no  children  in  the  Ripley  house.  Miss  Ripley  taught  in  the  Weston 
schools  and  rode  on  the  school  bus,  which  stopped  for  her  on  Sudbury  Road  at 


(I-r)  Lincoln,  Carl,  and  Sylvia  Smith  (Courtesy  of 
Carl  Smith) 
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the  end  of  Ripley  Lane.  In  winter,  Ripley  Lane  was  seldom  plowed;  and  Miss 
Ripley  would  walk  from  her  home,  quite  some  distance,  on  snowshoes  and  stick 
them  up  in  a  snowdrift,  ready  to  use  when  the  bus  dropped  her  off.  There  were  no 
children  in  the  Roberts  household  either,  although  during  the  summer,  two  nieces 
from  Lexington  spent  much  time  there  and  joined  in  the  fun  with  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Smith  residence  on  Sudbury  Road  was  a  favorite  for  the  neighborhood  kids. 
Lincoln,  Sylvia  and  Carl  were  the  Smith  contingent.  The  games  were  fast  and 
noisy.  Mrs.  Smith  always  had  cookies  and  cold  drinks  for  us.  If  we  didn’t  use 
our  bikes  to  get  to  each  other’s  house,  we  used  shortcut  paths  through  the  woods. 


Bits  of  This  and  That 


Mail  delivery.  The  mail  for  the  northwest  comer  of  Weston  came  through  Lin¬ 
coln.  Our  mail  address  was  Box  96,  South  Lincoln,  Mass.  Our  mailman  was  Mr. 
Coyle  and  his  transportation  was  horse  and  buggy.  In  the  winter,  Mr.  Coyle  let  us 
kids  hitch  our  sleds  to  his  horse-drawn  buggy  and  we  had  a  great  free  sleigh  ride. 
He  made  sure  we  didn’t  get  too  far  from  home.  Sometime  in  the  1920’s,  the 

automobile  age  arrived  and  Mr. 
Coyle  was  provided  with  a 
strange-looking  government  ve¬ 
hicle,  black  and  boxy,  unlike  the 
automobiles  of  that  time.  Shortly 
thereafter,  our  postal  address 
was  changed  to  Weston  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Sheehan  became  the 
postmaster. 


A  case  for  global  warming!  In 
my  youth,  we  always  had  snow 
on  the  ground  at  Thanksgiving. 
It  was  a  tradition  for  my  father 
on  that  holiday  morning  to  bor¬ 
row  Mr.  Cronin’s  horse  and  sled 
drag.  He  and  my  brothers  would 
take  off  into  the  woods  to  haul 


Philip  and  Joseph  Sheehan.  Both 
boys  died  young,  Philip  at  age  15, 
in  1912  and  Joseph  at  age  23,  in 
1916.  (Courtesy  of  Joseph  Shee¬ 
han  Jr) 
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out  the  cordwood  my  father  had  cut  the  previous  year.  This  seasoned  hardwood, 
when  further  cut  and  split  into  kitchen  range  lengths,  made  great  firewood.  The 
event  also  served  to  whet  our  appetites  for  mother’s  great  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Baseball  games  in  our  backyard.  My  three  older  brothers  worked  hard  to  make  a 
baseball  diamond  and  field  in  our  backyard,  even  constructing  a  high  backstop  to 
protect  our  house  from  foul  balls.  They  assembled  a  team  of  school  friends  and, 
if  needed,  older  neighborhood  men  including  Jerry  Cronin  and  Anthony  Sheehan. 
On  Sundays,  they  would  play  pickup  teams  from  Waltham  or  Watertown.  People 
driving  by  would  stop  and  watch  the  game.  I  was  too  small  to  play  but  not  too 
small  to  retrieve  foul  balls  hit  into  the  thickets! 

Highbush  blueberries.  The  wooded  land  owned  by  Alice  Anthes  was  abundant 
with  highbush  blueberries.  During  picking  season,  it  didn’t  take  long  for  us  to  fill 
large  kettles  with  luscious  berries  that  my  mother  preserved  for  winter  use.  The 
hurricane  of  ’38  leveled  all  of  the  tall  pine  trees  and  also  destroyed  the  blueberry 
bushes. 

Cranberries  in  Weston.  Abutting  the  Whitman  land  to  the  east  was  a  large  area  of 
lowland  that  flooded  in  the  spring  and  fall.  This  area  is  now  at  the  far  end  of  Col¬ 
lege  Pond.  Wild  cranberries  grew  here,  and  we  gathered  them  in  with  the  wel¬ 
come  aid  of  a  hand-raking  cranberry  picker. 

Politics.  Before  TV,  before  radio,  before  receiving  the  next  day’s  newspaper, 
how  did  we  find  out  who  won  the  elections  for  Governor  or  President?  On  elec¬ 
tion  night,  at  the  published  hour,  we  would  all  sit  outside  and  watch  for  the  re¬ 
sults  sent  from  Boston.  A  searchlight  beam  would  indicate  the  leader  or  winner 


1898  photo  by  itinerant  photographers  A.W.  and  G.E.  Howes  of  the  farmhouse  and  barn  at 
455  Concord  Road  built  by  the  Cheney  family  and  later  purchased  by  the  Whitmans.  (Courtesy 
of  Harry  Jones) 
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(i.e.  one  flash  meant  someone,  two  flashes  meant  someone  else).  What  tremen¬ 
dous  advances  we  have  made  in  telecommunications! 

First  radio.  I  remember  our  first  radio,  an  Atwater  Kent.  There  were  three  tuning 
dials  on  the  front  that  had  to  be  manipulated  to  bring  the  stations  in  clearly.  It 
required  a  large  storage  battery  and  an  antenna  wire  that  stretched  between  the 
house  and  the  bam.  The  speaker  was  a  separate  piece  of  equipment. 

School  classmates.  Our  peers  in  school  good-naturedly  referred  to  all  of  us  in  the 
far  away  northwest  comer  as  “the  kids  from  the  Indian  Reservation.” 


Ernest  and  Marie  Jones  built  this  house  at  448  Concord  Road  in  anticipation  of  the 
day  when  the  Whitman  house  would  be  sold.  In  1934,  Harry’s  brother  Arthur  built  a 
small  house  next  door  at  #454.  After  returning  from  the  war,  Harry  Jones  continued 
to  live  at  448  Concord  Road.  The  small  shingled  cottage  was  expanded  over  the 
years  by  Harry  and  his  wife  Jean.  After  they  sold  the  property  in  the  early  2000s, 
the  house  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  large  new  houses  typical  of 
2 1  st  century  Weston.  Plans  call  for  Arthur’s  house  to  be  transformed  into  a  match¬ 
ing  guest  house.  ( Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 


New  home.  My  father  realized  that  “our”  Whitman  home  would  someday  be  sold 
and  we  would  have  to  move.  In  the  early  1920s,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  owner  of  two  acres  of  high,  level  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
which  she  was  anxious  to  sell.  Over  several  years  of  family  effort,  the  land  was 
cleared  of  brush,  boulders  were  removed,  apple  trees  and  shade  trees  were 
planted,  and  eventually  a  small  but  adequate  house  was  constructed.  In  1929,  the 
Whitman  property  was  sold  and  we  moved  into  our  new  home. 
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Above:  Harry  Jones,  c.  1942,  as  a  Navy 
sailor.  Right:  Marriage  to  Jean  D  'Inti- 
nosanto  in  1957.  Although  both  Harry 
and  Jean  grew  up  in  Weston  (Jean  on 
the  Charles  Jones  estate  on  Glen  Road) 
they  did  not  meet  until  the  1950s,  when 
both  participated  in  a  play  put  on  by 
the  Weston  High  School  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Their  son  Stephen  was  born  in 
1961.  (Courtesy  of  Harry  Jones) 


In  Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  relate  what  was  seen  through  the  bright  eyes  of  a  small  boy  and 
young  adult  growing  up  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Weston.  I  have  tried  to  put 
into  words  my  memories  of  things  that  happened  and  I’m  sure  many  have  es¬ 
caped  this  aging  brain.  Although  I  enjoy  reading  history,  I  am  neither  an  historian 
nor  a  researcher.  If  I  have  misstated  the  facts  or  circumstances  in  any  way,  it  was 
not  intentional. 

We  had  no  iPods,  but  we  did  have  cherry  trees  loaded  with  sweet  cherries.  We 
climbed  the  trees  after  supper,  propped  ourselves  on  branches,  and  ate  our  fill, 
spitting  out  the  cherry  stones.  We  had  no  cell  phones,  but  we  did  have  chestnut 
trees  with  nuts  to  gather  in  the  fall.  We  had  no  high  definition  TV,  indeed,  no  TV 
at  all,  but  we  did  have  graceful  tall  elm  trees  with  colorful  orioles  nesting  in  the 
branches. 
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What  we  didn’t  know  about,  we  never  missed!  There  were  times  of  sadness 
when  a  neighbor  left  us  but  that  is  also  an  important  part  of  life.  All  in  all,  these 
years  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Weston  were  happy,  healthful  times. 

by  Harry  B.  Jones 


Jean  and  Harry  Jones  in  2009,  with  painting  of  Ernest  Jones  in  the  background. 
After  returning  from  World  War  II,  Harry  worked  as  Assistant  Treasurer  at  Tufts 
University  for  16  years  and  as  Controller  at  Wellesley  College  for  16  years.  After 
retiring  from  Wellesley  College,  Town  Administrator  Ward  Carter  enlisted  his  aid 
and  Harry  became  Town  Accountant  for  Weston  for  18  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1996  at  age  83.  (Photo  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 
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Dancing  till  Four  AM 

Miss  Ellen  Jones  Tells  Tales  of  the  “Jones  Ho  use ’ '* 

Editors  Note:  Last  May,  Town  Meeting  voted  to  use  Community  Preservation  Act 
funds  to  develop  reuse  proposals  for  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  adjacent  Old 
Library.  To  provide  historical  background  as  the  Town  explored  options,  the 
Spring  2008  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  featured  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 
This  historical  account  by  Miss  Ellen  Jones  provides  additional  insights. 

Ellen  Jones  and  her  sister,  Alice,  lived  in  the  former  tavern  until  their  deaths  in 
the  mid-1950s.  Their  grandfather  and  great  uncle  bought  the  building  in  1842,  a 
few  years  after  it  ceased  to  function  as  a  tavern;  and  the  Jones  family  lived  there 
for  three  generations.  Miss  Ellen  read  this  account  at  a  meeting  of  the  First  Par¬ 
ish  Friendly  Society  about  1908. 

Miss  Jones  began  with  this  observation:  “The  old  saying  ‘ They  know  the  worth 
of  water  when  the  well  runs  dry  ’  has  been  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind  these 
last  few  weeks  while  I  have  been  hunting  up  facts  concerning  the  house.  ...” 


Ellen  Jones  (second  from  the  right)  relaxes  on  the  porch  of  her  home,  now 
known  as  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  Her  sister  Alice  is  at  the  far  right.  With  them 
is  their  Aunt  Emma  L.  Cutting  (first  on  left),  Aunt  Harriet  F.  Stimpson  (center). 
Uncle  John  Jones  Jr.,  and  father,  Theodore  Jones.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 
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[The  excerpt  below  begins  in  1842,  the  year  Ellen  Jones  s  grandfather  and  great 
uncle  purchased  the  former  tavern.] 

[Josiah  Warren]  sold  [the  property]  in  1842  to  Marshall  and  John  Jones,  who 
owned  it  together  till  1848,  when  John  Jones,  my  grandfather,  bought  it  and  soon 
after  came  with  his  family  to  occupy  it. 

The  house  originally  was  smaller  than  it  is  now — the  west  side  being  the  older 
part.  When  the  addition  was  put  on  I  do  not  know,  but  one  can  see  the  traces  of 
the  old  window  frames  in  the  partitions  between  the  two  parts/ The  shed  on  the 
west  side,  now  used  for  wood  and  coal,  was  in  the  old  times  used  by  the  tavern 
keeper  to  store  his  barrels  of  liquor. 

When  the  addition  was  made  on  the  east  side,  the  upper  story  consisted  of  a  hall 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  house  from  north  to  south  with  two  windows  at 
each  end  and  eight  on  the  side/2)  It  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  public  occasions  and 
I  remember  my  grandmother  Jones  telling  me  that  when  she  was  a  young  girl, 
she  came  many  a  time  from  her  home  in  the  north  part  of  Waltham  to  balls  in  this 
hall  and  danced  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  never  had  any  lack  of  part¬ 
ners  either. 

This  hall  was  heated  by  two  fireplaces  one  at  either  end  and  lighted  by  two  oil 
lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling.  We  found  one  of  them  last  summer  tucked  away 
under  the  eaves. 

At  one  time  a  school  was  kept  here  which  Miss  Pierce (3)  says  she  used  to  attend. 
She  also  told  me  that  the  old  pulpit  which  used  to  be  in  the  old  meeting  house 
was  put  up  in  the  end  of  this  hall  between  the  two  north  windows.  This  pulpit 
was  covered  with  red  woolen  damask,  which  had  evidently  been  put  in  over  a 
silk  covering;  and  she  and  some  other  girls  found  a  little  hole  in  the  covering  and 
pulled  out  some  pieces  of  the  silk  damask  and  carried  them  home. 

When  the  old  Meeting  House  was  pulled  down,  the  town  meetings  were  held  in 
this  hall  until  the  town  provided  a  place  of  its  own. 

When  my  grandfather  bought  the  house  and  came  with  his  family  to  live  in  it,  he 
made  three  sleeping  rooms,  with  big  closets  and  a  small  hall  out  of  the  large  one. 
Downstairs  our  present  sitting  room  was  the  old  bar  room  and  I  suppose  the  room 
on  the  northeast  comer  was  the  reception  room  of  the  old  tavern.  What  is  now 
our  kitchen  consisted  of  an  entry  way  and  two  small  rooms  -  one  of  which  was 
used  by  Mr.  Henry  Brackett  as  a  shoe  shop  and  the  other  a  bed  room  in  which  my 
uncle  said  he  used  to  sleep. 

In  the  east  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  hall  between  kitchen,  sitting  room  and  din¬ 
ing  room  which  was  always  known  as  the  Well  room  because  under  it  is  a  well 
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and  there  used  to  be  a  big  wooden  pump  there  which  was  taken  out  about  nine 
years  ago. 

In  the  west  side  of  the  house  a  Mr.  George  Bigelow  kept  a  dry  goods  store.  He 
always  recommended  his  goods  by  saying  that  his  wife  and  daughter  Gracie  had 
a  dress  or  whatever  the  article  might  be  -  just  like  that  which  he  was  trying  to 
sell. 

My  Grandfather  Cutting (4)  in  his  early  married  life  lived  for  a  while  in  a  part  of 
this  house  and  had  for  his  kitchen  a  room  on  the  southwest  which  still  has  a  brick 
oven,  a  fireplace  with  a  crane,  and  hearth  running  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

Nearly  every  room  has  a  fireplace — even  in  the  attic.  Under  the  eaves  in  the  attic 
there  used  to  be  a  dark  room  up  there  in  which  card  playing  on  Sundays  could  be 
carried  on  without  fear  of  being  discovered.  The  door  which  led  into  it  is  still 
there  but  the  partition  which  separated  it  from  the  main  attic  has  been  tom  down. 

Other  old  taverns  along  the  road  have  rooms  into  which  their  visitors  are  taken 
and  shown  with  great  pride  the  bed  in  which  Washington  slept,  with  the  very 
same  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  quilts — or  Lafayette  danced  in  another  room  and 
admired  the  wall  paper,  which  has  been  left  on  ever  since.  Search  as  we  may  we 
can’t  find  that  Washington  so  much  as  glanced  at  the  house  as  he  passed. 

The  only  event  which  gives  it  any  historical  distinction  is  that  of  the  detection  of 
a  British  spy  and  inviting  him  to  move  on.  The  story  has  been  told  ever  so  many 
times.  .  .  . (5) 

In  the  old  times  when  the  place  was  used  as  a  tavern  the  stable  stood  out  near  the 
street  and  extended  east  and  west  so  that  the  old  coach  could  drive  through  it 
when  it  drew  up  at  the  door.  There  were  no  trees  in  front  -  the  old  elm  trees  now 
on  the  place  having  been  planted  by  my  uncle  in  1862.  There  was  a  seat  fastened 
to  the  house  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  piazza  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  a  popular  resting  place.” 


Notes: 

(1)  These  window  frames  are  no  longer  visible 

(2)  This  hall  is  now  referred  to  as  the  ballroom. 

(3)  After  retiring  from  teaching,  Mary  Francis  Peirce  (1831-1914)  spent 
her  last  28  years  collecting  and  organizing  Weston  historical  records 

(4)  George  Warren  Cutting  Sr.,  proprietor  of  G.W.  Cutting  &  Sons  gen¬ 
eral  store,  was  Ellen  Jones’s  grandfather.  Ellen’s  mother,  Sarah  Lord 
Cutting,  married  Theodore  Jones  in  1857. 
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(5)  The  British  spy  story  that  mentions  Joel  Smith  and  his  tavern  is  apoc¬ 
ryphal.  It  was  written  in  1 827  and  elaborates  on  the  true  story  of  two 
British  spies  who  stopped  at  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern  in  1775.  The 
apocryphal  version  was  generally  accepted  from  the  late  19th  to  the 
mid-20th  century.  Daniel  S.  Lamson  quoted  excerpts  from  it  in  his 
History  of  the  Town  of  Weston. 


Ellen  Jones  s  address  to  the  Friendly  Society  helps  to  date  this  photograph,  the  earliest 
known  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  It  shows  the  young  elm  trees  that,  according  to  Miss 
Jones,  were  planted  by  her  uncle  in  1862.  Note  the  archway  in  the  connector  between 
the  house  and  barn.  Miss  Jones  s  account  describes  such  an  opening,  used  by  coaches 
to  drive  through  to  the  rear  of  the  property.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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The  thorough  renovation  of  the  Fiske  Law  Office  will  allow  the  building  to 
be  used,  rather  than  standing  empty  as  it  has  for  more  than  two  decades. 
(2009  photos  courtesy  of  Pamela  Fox) 


Fiske  Law  Office  Readied  for 
a  Third  Century 


Construction  work  is  underway  to  renovate  and  readapt  a  local  landmark,  the 
Isaac  Fiske  Law  Office  on  Boston  Post  Road,  using  funding  from  the  Community 
Preservation  Act.  When  completed,  the  Town  will  issue  a  Request  for  Proposal 
(RFP)  for  a  tenant.  One  possible  use  —  a  law  office! 

Isaac  Fiske  (1778-1861)  is  thought  to  have  built  the  law  office  about  1805,  the 
same  year  he  built  the  fine  Federal  house  still  standing  across  the  street  at  639 
Boston  Post  Road. 

Fiske,  one  of  Weston’s  most  prominent  citizens,  was  bom  on  the  Fiske  home¬ 
stead  on  North  Avenue  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1798.  In  1802,  his 
marriage  to  Sukey  Hobbs,  daughter  of  tannery  owner  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  united 
these  two  prominent  north-side  families.  Isaac  trained  in  the  law  under  Artemas 
Ward  Jr.  He  practiced  law,  traded  in  real  estate,  and  held  several  local  and  state 
offices. 
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The  building  was  used  as  the  town  ceme¬ 
tery  office  until  1936,  when  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  five-year-old  Weston  Historical  Committee  as  a  repository  for  its 
growing  collection  of  historical  records  and  relics.  Miss  Gertrude  Fiske  was  chair 
of  the  original  committee,  which  also  included  Alice  Jones  and  Edward  P.  Ripley. 
Alice  and  her  sister  Ellen  left  their  house  (the  former  Josiah  Smith  Tavern)  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (SPNEA,  now  Historic 
New  England)  in  1950,  and  the  town’s  collection  was  moved  there.  The  Fiske 
Law  Office  was  pressed  into  service  as  veteran’s  housing.  Plumbing  was  simple 


Although  Isaac  Fiske  was  the  first  of  many 
generations  of  Fiske  lawyers,  he  was  the 
only  one  to  conduct  business  from  the 
quaint  two-room  office.  An  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  1916  shows  a  picture  of 
the  “little  old  law  office”  then  being  used  as 
a  playhouse  where  Fiske  children  could 
give  parties,  play  games,  and  dress  their 
dolls.  In  1920,  when  Fiske  heirs  divided 
their  Weston  property,  Charles  H.  Fiske  Jr. 
got  the  law  office.  He  enlarged  it  by  adding 
a  rear  ell.  In  1928,  Charles  Jr.  gave  the 
building  to  the  Town  of  Weston  with  the 
stipulation  that  if  the  town  ever  wanted  to 
tear  it  down,  Fiske  heirs  would  have  the 
right  to  purchase  and  move  it. 
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Depictions  of  the  Fiske  Law  Office  and  Bur- 
goyne  Elm  by  Weston  artists  Henry  Davenport 
(above)  and  Peg  Kronenberg  (below) 


and  adequate,  but  “insulation  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence”  and  ten¬ 
ants  had  trouble  keeping  warm. 

When  the  last  tenant  died  in  1965, 
the  recently  formed  Weston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  offered  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  building  as  its  headquar¬ 
ters.  Led  by  President  Harold  “Red” 
Travis  and  Restoration  Chairman  F. 
Leslie  Ford,  the  society  leased  the 
building  in  1966.  Members  put  in 
hundreds  of  volunteer  hours  restoring 
it  over  the  next  four  years.  Beginning 
in  the  1970s,  the  society  moved  parts 
of  its  collection  to  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  Soci¬ 
ety  returned  responsibility  for  the 
Fiske  Law  Office  to  the  Town. 

The  exterior  was  repaired  and  painted 
in  1996  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Commission.  Be¬ 
cause  of  septic  issues  and  an  interior 
in  total  disrepair,  the  building  could 
not  be  rented.  The  Commission  de¬ 
cided  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  building  was  for  it  to  be  occu¬ 
pied.  Toward  that  end,  voters  at  the 
May  1997  Town  Meeting  passed  a 
zoning  amendment  allowing  certain 
types  of  uses  by  Special  Permit  in 
municipally  owned  buildings  of  less 
than  1500  square  feet  located  within 
a  single  family  residence  district. 
Funding  was  not  available  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  building  until  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Community  Preservation 
Act.  Town  Meeting  voted  to  approve 
a  total  of  $258,000  in  CPA  funds 
($230,000  in  FY06  and  $28,000  in 
FY08).  Work  commenced  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2008  and  has  involved  totally 
rebuilding  the  rear  ell. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 
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The  Burgoyne  Elm 
Do  We  Still  Care? 


British  General  John  Burgoyne  (1722- 
1792)  (Courtesy  of  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Records  Administration.) 


The  Burgoyne  Elm  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  Boston  Post  Road  just  east  of  the  Fiske 
Law  Office.  Until  the  death  of  the  tree  in 
1967  and  its  removal  in  stages  over  subse¬ 
quent  years,  the  huge  elm  was  a  patriotic 
symbol  venerated  by  local  history  enthusi¬ 
asts  for  its  age  and  link  to  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

General  John  Burgoyne  was  the  British 
general  defeated  by  General  Horatio  Gates 
at  Saratoga  on  October  17,  1777.  This  bat¬ 
tle  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  American 
Revolution  by  giving  hope  to  supporters  of 
independence  and  convincing  the  French  to 
enter  the  conflict  as  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  battle,  Burgoyne  signed  the 
“Saratoga  Convention,”  as  the  British  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  the  surrender.  It  stated  that 


This  painting  of  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  on 
October  17,  1777,  is  by  American  artist  John  Trumbull  and  hangs  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Rotunda.  The  battle  was  a  turning  point  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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captured  soldiers  were  technically  not  prisoners  and  were  to  be  returned  to 
Europe  on  the  condition  that  they  would  never  fight  in  North  America  again.  The 
job  of  escorting  the  weary  British,  German,  and  Hessian  soldiers  to  Somerville 
pending  embarkation  was  assigned  to  General  John  Glover  of  Marblehead.  The 
journey  took  about  three  weeks. 

American  troops  and  their  captives  suffered  many  hardships  as  they  traveled 
along  nearly  impassible  roads  and  crossed  the  Taconic  Range  in  a  heavy  snow¬ 
storm.  They  left  destruction  in  their  wake,  burning  fences,  destroying  crops,  and 
robbing  houses.  Little  effort  was  spent  in  finding  sleeping  quarters  for  the  en¬ 
listed  men  in  either  army.  In  contrast,  Burgoyne,  Glover,  and  other  officers  were 
entertained  at  fine  houses  along  the  way. 

The  poorly  disciplined  hordes,  estimated  to  number  in  the  thousands,  arrived  in 
“Westown”  on  November  6.  According  to  an  article  by  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 
in  the  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  of  May,  1967,  British  officers  were 
housed  at  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern  and  American  officers  at  Baldwin’s  Tavern, 
which  was  located  just  west  of  the  present  Fiske  Lane.  The  troops  and  their  pris¬ 
oners  camped  overnight  wherever  they  could,  some  in  the  shelter  of  what  became 
known  as  the  Burgoyne  Elm.  It  reportedly  took  days  to  restore  order  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  to  Weston  after  they  left. 

It  rained  incessantly  on  the  march  from  Weston  to  Cambridge.  When  the  troops 
and  prisoners  arrived  there,  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  professor  described  them  this 
way: 

I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set  of  crea¬ 
tures  in  human  figure.  Poor,  dirty,  emaciated  men,  great  numbers  of 
women  who  seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burthen  (sic),  having  a  bushel 
basket  on  their  back  by  which  they  were  bent  double.  The  contents 
seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children  peeping 
through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  .  .  (and)  some  very  young  infants 
who  were  born  on  the  road. 

Despite  the  Saratoga  Convention,  the  captured  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  The  Continental  Congress  suspected  the  British  would  send 
them  back  into  action.  After  a  hard  winter  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  they 
were  marched  to  a  prison  camp  in  Virginia  and  later  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
were  finally  released  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 


The  Burgoyne  Elm  Becomes  a  Patriotic  Symbol 

In  his  book  The  Republic  of  Shade,  Thomas  J.  Campanella  writes  that  “no  tree 
loomed  larger  in  American  history”  than  the  American  elm.  During  the  colonial 
period,  elms  took  root  in  public  squares,  where  historic  events  took  place  under 
their  spreading  branches.  According  to  Campanella,  New  Englanders  felt  the 
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Historical  re-enactments  in  1932  and  1963  (above)  featured  speeches  under 
the  Burgoyne  Elm.  (Courtesy  of  Weston  Historical  Society) 


loss  of  their  European  connections  and  turned  to  the  American  elm — a  native 
tree — to  bolster  their  identity.  By  the  late  19th  century,  the  elm  had  become  a  re¬ 
gional  icon.  Its  uplifting  branches  were  seen  as  a  symbol  of  Yankee  rectitude.  The 
trees  were  systematically  planted  throughout  New  England,  including  Weston,  as 
part  of  the  village  improvement  movement. 

Elm  trees  were  often  the  oldest  objects  around  and  were  redefined  as  beloved 
witnesses  to  important  historical  events  and  “repositories  of  memory”  often 
linked  with  the  Revolution.  Weston  was  by  no  means  the  only  town  to  revere  a 
special  elm.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  owns  a  piece  of  the  Washington  Elm, 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  stood  in  the  Cambridge  Common  and  by  tradition,  if 
not  in  fact,  was  said  to  have  sheltered  George  Washington  as  he  took  command 
of  the  American  Army  on  July  3,  1775.  Thomas  Campanella’s  fascinating  book 
includes  pictures  of  the  Lafayette  Elm  in  Kennebunk  and  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Elm  in  New  Haven,  among  others. 

In  Weston,  the  Burgoyne  Elm  became  the  focal  point  for  20th  century  historical 
celebrations.  In  1932,  residents  turned  out  to  welcome  a  cavalcade  on  the  first  leg 
of  a  115-mile  trek  commemorating  George  Washington’s  1789  journey  through 
New  England.  Beneath  the  Burgoyne  Elm,  the  costumed  general  greeted  ladies  in 
colonial  gowns  and  gentlemen  in  long  velvet  coats  and  three-cornered  hats.  Lo¬ 
cal  dignitaries  presented  state  officials  with  a  bronze  plaque  that  was  affixed  to  a 
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huge  boulder  under  the  spreading 
elm.  This  plaque  is  now  in  stor¬ 
age. 

Speeches  were  delivered  at  the 
same  site  in  1963  as  part  of  the 
town’s  250th  Anniversary  celebra¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  the  age  of  the 
tree  was  estimated  to  be  300  years 
old.  Another  source  gives  its  life¬ 
span  as  1740-1967. 


The  Fight  to  Save  a 
Cherished  Elm 

The  Weston  Historical  Society 
was  founded  in  late  1963  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  250th  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  society  adopted  and 
fixed  up  the  Fiske  Law  Office  as 
its  headquarters  and  championed 
the  huge  elm  that  shaded  its  di¬ 
minutive  new  home.  The  soci¬ 
ety’s  first  president,  Harold  G. 
“Red”  Travis  (1898-1981),  ener¬ 
getically  embraced  the  cause  of 
preserving  the  Burgoyne  Elm.  He 
kept  a  scrapbook,  now  at  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society,  with  let¬ 
ters,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
photographs  of  the  elm  during  the 
period  1966  to  1975. 

The  first  letter,  dated  August  16, 
1966,  to  Weston  Tree  Warden 
John  J.  “Jack”  Duffy,  praises  him 
for  reviving  the  tree  after  it  lost 
many  of  its  leaves  to  beetle  infes¬ 
tation  and  drought  that  summer. 
By  pumping  3000  gallons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  Duffy  encouraged  a  second 
growth.  Travis,  on  coming  back 
from  the  Cape,  wrote  “last  week 
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when  in  Weston,  I  rushed  to  the  sacred  spot  and  found  to  my  delight  healthy  and 
fresh  green  leaves  on  every  one  of  those  countless  branches.  Our  richest  treasure 
is  saved  again.  .  .  .” 

While  thanking  Travis  for  his  chairmanship  of  “Jack  Duffy’s  Mutual  Admiration 
Society,”  Duffy’s  answering  letter  states  bluntly  “I  have  no  magic  powers.”  He 
mentions  the  effort  by  Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  retired  horticulturist  at  the  Case  Es¬ 
tates,  to  take  cuttings.  In  the  October  1966  issue  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
Bulletin,  Travis  writes  that  Wyman  had  reared  a  healthy  scion,  already  six  feet 
tall,  and  had  agreed  to  propagate  a  few  additional  “children”  to  be  ready  for 
planting  in  a  few  years,  to  ensure  that  “There’ll  always  be  a  Burgoyne  Elm  in 
Weston.” 

The  following  January,  1967,  workmen  removed  one  enormous  limb.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  that  March,  it  was  cut  into  seven  logs  varying  in  di¬ 
ameter  from  26”  to  34.”  These  were  sawn  into  planks  and  pieces.  Travis  began  to 
think  about  how  to  use  the  wood  once  it  had  been  seasoned  for  a  year.  In  a  report 
of  January  12,  1967,  he  wrote  that  local  artist  Henry  W.  “Waddie”  Longfellow 
had  volunteered  to  “study  the  possibility  of  creating  artistic  souvenirs  of  the  tree, 
to  be  made  from  the  solid  wood  pieces.  .  .”  Travis  added  “We  must  preserve  for¬ 
ever  as  much  as  we  can  of  this  venerable  landmark  under  whose  shadow  for  three 
centuries  walked  so  many  of  our  forebears  who  helped  to  make  Weston  ‘The  Ex¬ 
ceptional  New  England  Town’!” 

That  summer,  with  Harold  Travis  again  out  of  town,  Longfellow  wrote  to  say  that 
the  elm  had  been  cut  down.  A  new  Tree  Warden,  David  Pollock,  had  ordered  its 
immediate  removal  for  safety  reasons.  Pollock  left  an  18-  to  20-foot  trunk,  25 
feet  around  at  the  base,  as  a  monument  that  he  hoped  would  last  five  to  ten  years 
through  the  use  of  preservatives.  Over  the  next  years,  the  Weston  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  searched  for  ways  to  preserve  the  tree  trunk,  which  was  generally  referred  to 
as  the  “bole.”  Three  heavy  steel  bands  of  strapping  kept  it  together  for  a  time. 
Inquiries  to  chemical,  horticultural,  and  mechanical  experts  yielded  no  solutions. 

In  the  October  1971  Bulletin ,  Travis  looked  back  on  that  sad  day,  more  than  four 
years  earlier,  when  the  tree  had  come  down: 

With  block  and  falls,  its  giant,  lifeless,  still  majestic  limbs  were  removed 
one  by  one,  and  our  hearts  were  heavy.  Until  then  many  had  come  to  feel 
that  as  long  as  the  old  tree  stood  at  626  Boston  Post  Road  nothing  in  to¬ 
day’s  suburban  explosion  could  ever  rob  this  town  of  its  quiet  charm  and 
dignity. 

It  seemed  that  for  Travis  and  perhaps  for  others,  this  one  special  elm  was  a  re¬ 
minder  not  only  of  a  British  general  soundly  defeated  but  also  of  an  old  Weston 
fast  disappearing. 

The  next  phase  in  the  Burgoyne  Elm  saga  began  in  January  1975.  As  one  of  its 
contributions  to  the  nation’s  Bicentennial,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Weston  had  agreed 
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Left:  Harold  “Red” 
Travis  watches  as 
the  “ Future  Gen¬ 
eration  Slab  ”  is 
carefully  lifted, 
February  18,  1975. 
Below:  This  photo, 
labeled  “Passing  in 
Review  before  Wes¬ 
ton  Town  Hall” 
shows  the  slab 
being  transported 
to  its  “hiding 
place.  ”  (Courtesy 
Weston  Historical 
Society) 


to  aid  Harold  Travis  and  the  Weston  Historical  Society  in  turning  the  elm  into  a 
tool  for  teaching  history.  The  new  Tree  Warden,  Palmer  Koelb,  supervised  reduc¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  bole  to  four  feet  at  the  front  and  five  at  rear,  creating  a  slop¬ 
ing  surface.  Rotary  president  Bruce  H.  Nickerson  and  his  son  Andrew  took  on 
the  work  of  counting  rings  and  locating  important  dates  at  the  appropriate  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  preserved  bole.  Travis’s  initial  idea  of  marking  Weston’s  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1713  turned  out  not  to  work,  as  the  tree  wasn’t  “born”  until  about  1740. 
The  dates  chosen  were  war-related:  1775,  1812,  1861,  1898,  1917  and  1941. 
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Rotarians  and  others  who  participated  in  the  preservation  project  included  Rey¬ 
nold  Thompson  (conceptual  rendering);  Bryant  Spencer  (excavating  and  stone¬ 
work);  Thomas  Duffy  and  Palmer  Koelb  (sawing);  Stanley  Fabbri,  Weston 
Highway  Department  (hoisting);  Bruce  H.  Nickerson  (wood  treatment);  Vernon 
Goddard  (sanding);  Brighton  Iron  Works,  Ashland  (branding  irons);  Charles 
Boyd,  of  Waltham  (polyurethane  treatment);  Jack  Richardson  (sign  painting);  and 
Fred  Mitchell  (copper  work). 


Above:  Bruce  H.  Nickerson  and  his  son  Andrew 
work  on  the  bole,  counting  rings  in  preparation 
for  marking  historic  dates.  Below:  Harold  G. 
“Red”  Travis  examines  the  finished  monument. 
(Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 


Travis  took  photographs  of  each 
step  in  this  process  and  labeled 
them  in  his  scrapbook.  Several 
pages  show  the  tree  being  taken 
down  in  slabs.  On  February  18, 
1975,  the  portion  labeled  “Future 
Generation  Slab”  was  carefully 
lifted  and  placed  in  the  town’s 
front-loader.  Another  photograph 
is  labeled:  “On  Route  to  Poster¬ 
ity.”  After  passing  the  town  hall 
and  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  the  sev¬ 
ered  slab  made  its  way  to  its  se¬ 
cret  hiding  place,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  abandoned  1908 
fire  station  on  North  Avenue. 
There,  protected  by  a  preservative, 
it  was  to  be  kept  ready  to  supply  a 
21st  century  replacement  for  the 
newly  created  Bicentennial 
monument.  In  this  way,  wrote 
Travis,  “well  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  and  perhaps  the  22nd,  the 
venerable  old  tree  would  keep  on 
teaching  history  to  generations  of 
Weston  children.” 

Harold  Travis’s  scrapbook  in¬ 
cludes  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  on  January  5,  1976, 
describing  the  project  and  asking 
for  help  with  preservation  of  “an 
artistic  fungus  growth”  that  was 
carefully  removed  from  the  side 
of  the  bole.  Travis  was  concerned 
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because  maggots  had  begun  to  destroy 
the  fungus  piece  and  adjoining  bark  He 
also  asked  for  advice  on  preventing  in¬ 
sect  damage  to  the  replacement  slabs  that 
were  being  saved. 

By  August,  1975,  work  on  the  monument 
was  completed;  but  Harold  Travis  re¬ 
mained  concerned  about  deterioration 
and  vandalism.  To  that  end,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  before  his  death  that  year, 
made  sketches  of  a  bell-shaped  wrought 
iron  cage  with  an  eagle  on  top  and  of  a 
shelter  with  a  base  of  bronze  “suitably 
inscribed”  and  a  removable  dome  of 
heavy  plexiglass,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  an  “appropriate  flower  border.”  Nei¬ 
ther  idea  was  ever  executed. 

A  second  way  to  address  these  concerns 
was  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
replacement  slab.  In  a  letter  to  Harold 
Hestnes,  Jr.,  Chair  of  the  Board  of  Se¬ 
lectmen  on  January  31,  1976,  Travis 
requested  a  conference  to  discuss  “a 
safe  reposing  place  for  the  extra  slab 
during  part  of  the  next  few  centuries.  .  .” 
He  added  “To  my  mind  this  project  is  of 
such  far-reaching  potential  that  its  im¬ 
plementation  should  be  placed  with  dis¬ 
cretion  only  in  hands  of  the  most  reli¬ 
able  and  stable  parties.” 

The  winter  of  1976-77  brought  prob¬ 
lems  with  heavy,  wet  snow  plowed  up 
against  the  aged  landmark.  By  the 
summer  of  1977,  the  plastic  coating  on 
the  top  was  wearing  off  and  the  dates 
were  getting  hard  to  read.  Carpenter 
ants  had  attacked  the  trunk,  as  had  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  mold. 

Meanwhile,  the  six  Burgoyne  babies, 
now  almost  teenagers,  were  struggling. 
That  fall,  Red  Travis  sent  six  small 
samples  from  each  of  the  trees  to  the 
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Above:  Harold  "Red"  Travis  removed  and 
saved  this  "artistic  fungus  ”  growing  on  the 
Burgoyne  Elm.  Below:  One  of  Henry  W. 
Longfellow’s  two  designs  for  a  protective 
cover  for  the  Burgoyne  Elm  stump.  (Collec¬ 
tion  Weston  Historical  Society,  photos  by 
Pamela  Fox) 
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Shade  Tree  Laboratory  at  U.  Mass  Amherst.  Three  of  the  trees  had  died  by  then. 
In  his  letter  of  October  10,  1977,  Travis  expressed  regret  at  not  having  given 
them  special  care:  “Brazenly  perhaps,  we  felt  that  if  they  were  to  be  true  and 
truly  ‘sons  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm’  that  had  sheltered  thousands  of  General  Bur- 
goyne’s  captured  prisoners.  .  .  they  had  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  heri¬ 
tage  by  not  getting  twentieth  century  superior  treatment.”  All  six  Burgoyne  Elm 
scions  eventually  succumbed  to  fungus,  Dutch  elm  disease,  or  unknown  causes. 


What  happened  to  the  wood  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm? 

After  the  limbs  of  the  tree  were  removed  in  1967,  a  “Project  Burgoyne  Elm” 
committee  was  formed,  comprised  of  Howard  Forbes,  Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Viles  Jr, 
and  Galen  Green.  Their  task  was  to  supervise  the  utilization  of  the  wood  and  the 
making  of  souvenirs  by  students  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.  The  first  Weston  Historical  Society  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  were  made  at  graduation  in  June  1968.  First  prize  for  junior  high  students 
went  to  Christopher  Arthur  Larsen  for  the  “monk’s  chair,”  and  honorable  men¬ 
tions  were  presented  to  William  Grant  (Lazy  Susan),  David  Farrell,  Jr.  (spoon 
rack),  and  Michael  Zirpolo  (hanging  clock). 


Weston  Junior  High  School  woodworking  contest  awards,  June  16,  1968,  l-r,  Harold 
G.  Travis,  president,  Weston  Historical  Society;  Howard  M.  Forbes,  judge;  Chris 
Larsen,  first  prize  winner,  with  his  “ monk’s  chair”;  David  Farrell  and  Bill  Grant, 
honorable  mention;  and  Galen  Green,  Industrial  Arts  instructor.  (Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society) 
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Above:  Connecticut  organizers  of  the 
1975  Great  Trail  Expedition  used  wood 
from  the  Burgoyne  Elm  to  make  at  least 
16  blocks  given  out  to  those  who  helped 
along  the  route.  The  above  block  was 
given  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society  by 
Jack  Williams.  Second  from  top:  Weston 
artist  Henry  W.  Longfellow  designed  this 
3”  X  3”  X  2”  paper  weight  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm  sign.  Below: 
Longfellow’s  design  for  a  child’s  stool. 
(Weston  Historical  Society  collection, 
photos  by  Pamela  Fox) 
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Above:  Decoupage  image  of  General  John 
Burgoyne  by  W.  Raynor  on  wood  from  the 
Burgoyne  Elm.  Below:  Wall  plaque  by 
Harold  Stevens  (Weston  Historical  Society 
collection,  photos  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 
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Many  Weston  residents  wrote  to  Harold  Travis  to  obtain  pieces  of  wood 
from  which  to  make  a  souvenir  or  keepsake.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  de¬ 
signed  a  number  of  simple,  practical  items  that  could  be  made  from  the 
wood  including  a  three-legged  child’s  stool,  paper  weight,  bookends,  pen 
stand,  candlesticks,  letter  rack,  and  book  rack.  The  historical  society 
owns  an  example  of  the  paper  weight,  as  well  as  objects  pictured  on  the 
previous  page  and  a  large  drop  leaf  table  made  by  Howard  “Mac”  Forbes 
for  the  law  office.  The  society’s  gavel  was  also  made  from  the  historic 
tree. 


Some  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm  wood  was  made  into  blocks  about  the  size  of 
a  brick,  which  were  presented  as  gifts  to  persons  associated  with  the  1975 
Great  Trail  Expedition  from  Fort  Crown  Point  to  Saratoga,  New  York, 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut-based  Quinnipiac  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  recently  received  a  gift 
of  one  of  these  blocks  from  Jack  Williams,  a  former  Weston  resident  who 
obtained  the  wood  for  the  scout  project. 


A  few  questions  remain.  What 
became  of  the  replacement  slab 
that  Harold  Travis  so  carefully 
hid  away  for  posterity? 

Do  we  still  attribute  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  wood  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  tree,  so  revered  in  the 
past? 

Can  we  still  use  objects  made 
from  this  wood  to  make  a  con¬ 
nection  to  the  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War? 

Do  we  still  care? 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 
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then  standing  on  the  knoll  above.  - 


To  find  the  approximate  location  where  the 
Burgoyne  Elm  once  stood,  look  for  this  historic 
marker  affixed  to  a  pine  tree  just  east  of  the 
Fiske  Law  Office.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical 
Society) 
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With  Special  Thanks 

To  Joseph  Sheehan  Jr.  for  the  gift  of  a  scrapbook  compiled  by  Mary  Sheehan 
Barry  (Mrs.  Harlan  Barry)  including  police  news  clippings.  Also  a  framed 
photo  of  Mary  McMahon,  a  collection  of  sympathy  notes  received  on  the  death 
ofD.  Anthony  Sheehan  in  1939,  and  checks  written  by  D.  Anthony  Sheehan. 

To  Stanley  Pratt  for  the  gift  of  personal  and  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  paper 
company  correspondence  between  Weston  estate  owner  Charles  A.  Dean  and 
Waldo  Elliott  Pratt. 

To  the  estate  of  Robert  Sturgis  for  the  gift  of  Town  Reports  including  bound 
volumes  for  1912-1916.  These  volumes,  compiled  by  Weston  lawyer  Samuel 
Bennett,  include  additional  reports  and  newspaper  clippings. 

To  Gloria  Fitzgerald  for  the  gift  of  the  Rumford  Complete  Cookbook. 

To  Jack  Williams  for  the  gift  of  a  Burgoyne  Elm  wood  block  made  for  the 
“Great  Trail  Expedition  ”  of 1975. 
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The  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  House  (1932-34)  at  74  Sudbury  Road  was  one  of  the  first 
International-style  houses  in  New  England.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mary  Field  Parker. 


Modernism  in  Weston,  1930-1970 

Part  I 


Editor’s  Note:  This  issue  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
modern  architecture  in  Weston.  The  subject  will  be  continued  in  the  upcoming 
spring  issue,  and  we  hope  owners  of  modern  houses  will  contribute  stories  and 
photographs.  While  Weston  residents  generally  preferred  traditional  styles,  the 
town  has  one  of  the  first  New  England  examples  of  the  International  Style,  as 
well  as  individual  houses  by  such  well-known  modernists  as  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr, 


Carl  Koch,  and  Henry  Hoover.  Buyers  of  lots  in  the  Kendal  Common  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  required  to  design  in  the  modern  style,  and  the  present  King ’s  Grant 
neighborhood  began  as  a  development  owned  by  Techbuilt  Inc.  Country  School, 
demolished  in  2002-03,  was  praised  as  a  model  for  a  new  school  type  and  won 
prestigious  awards. 

Today,  many  buyers  see  the  classic  one-story  1950s  modern  house  as  a  tear- 
down,  too  small  and  inadequate  for  today's  families.  These  unassuming  houses, 
often  located  on  large  wooded  lots,  are  generally  replaced  with  new  Colonial  or 
Shingle-style  houses  many  times  their  size,  with  three-car  garages  and  large 
manicured  lawns.  Modern  houses  can  be  expensive  to  restore  and  maintain,  and 
they  often  require  specially  trained  contractors  and  hard-to-find  materials.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  preservation  is  that  we  no  longer  understand  and 
accept  the  philosophical  tenants  that  underlie  the  modernist  aesthetic. 

Weston  resident  and  architect  David  Fixler  advocates  for  the  preservation  of 
modern  buildings  as  president  of  DOCOMO  MO /New  England,  a  branch  of  the 
Paris-based  group  that  advocates  for  modern  architecture .  In  the  article  “ Mod¬ 
ern  and  Historic ”  in  the  Harvard  Magazine  issue  of  September/October  2007, 
Fixler  writes:  “ Modernism  was  about  encouraging  democratic  ideas,  including 
the  idea  that  everyone  can  live  well  and  live  on  a  modest  scale.  The  movement 
was  about  breaking  down  walls  and  opening  up  spaces  and  creating  better  com¬ 
munal  environments,  and  the  houses  were  meant  to  have  a  very  light  environ¬ 
mental  impact  on  the  land.  There  is  something  very  liberating  and  uplifting  about 
life  in  a  modern  house,  and  it  is  something  we  don 't  want  to  lose  track  of,  espe¬ 
cially  given  the  general  push  toward  sustainability." 

In  the  same  Harvard  Magazine  article,  Cambridge  architect  Mark  Mulligan 
points  to  the  lessons  that  modern  houses  can  teach  us  in  the  age  of  global  warm¬ 
ing.  They  make  efficient  use  of  space,  have  modest  footprints,  and  bring  in  natu¬ 
ral  light  and  garden  views,  thereby  turning  the  natural  world  into  “ extended  out¬ 
door  rooms.”  Writes  Mulligan,  "A  1 ,200-square -foot  mid-century  modern  house 
is  the  opposite  of  today's  5 ,000-square-foot  McMansion  in  terms  of  how  space  is 
valued  and  used.  It’s  important  for  us  as  a  society  to  keep  these  smaller  modern 
houses,  because  they  move  us  away  from  the  culture  of  consumption." 
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(Left)Front  elevation 
for  the  Walter  H. 
Trumbull  House  at 
12  Dellbrook  Rd  by 
Hugh  Stubbins  Jr. 
(Right)  Rear  eleva¬ 
tion.  See  also  pages 
34  &  35.  Courtesy 
Special  Collections, 
Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design. 


“Modem  architecture  happens  to  be  in  disfavor  today  in  Massachusetts,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  greater  Boston  area  was  an  incubator  for  modern  design  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  1930s.  Given  this  current  antipathy  for  modernism,  the  preservation 
of  significant  buildings  of  the  modem  movement  is  an  important  challenge,  akin 
to  that  of  preserving  Victorian  architecture  fifty  years  ago.  Such  twentieth- 
century  structures  are  now  part  of  our  heritage.” 

Gary  Wolf,  AIA,  Weston  resident  and 
VP,  New  England  Chapter,  DOCOMOMO 

“Over  the  course  of  the  last  decade,  and  especially  in  the  last  several  years,  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  culture  and  architecture  of  mid-century  mod¬ 
ernism.  .  .  This  often  manifests  itself  as  nostalgia  for  an  era  of  certainty  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  future  and  modem  living.  But  it  has  lately  also  come  to  repre¬ 
sent.  .  .  a  sense  of  a  return  to  a  clean,  simple,  more  modest  and.  .  .  often  more 
environmentally  friendly  way  of  life. 

David  Fixler,  FAIA  Weston  resident  and 
President,  New  England  Chapter,  DOCOMOMO 


Why  Save  Modem  Houses? 


Parti:  Fall  2009 

Modernism  in  Weston:  A  Time  Line . p.  3 

Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  Jr.  and  the  Field  House . p.  5 

Kendal  Common:  “An  Experiment  in  Living” . p.  9 

Spruce  Hill  Road:  Carl  Koch  and  the  Techbuilt,  Inc.  Subdivision . p.  21 

Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  and  the  Country  School . p.  29 

Stubbins  Buildings  in  Weston . p.  34 


Part  II:  Coming  in  Spring  2010 

A  1955  Tour  of  Contemporary  Houses 
Henry  B.  Hoover:  Lincoln’s  First  Modernist 
Hoover  house  list  and  interviews  with  owners 
Allen  Chapmen  and  the  Rivers  School 
1967  Weston  House  Tour. 

Other  Modern  Houses  in  Weston  -  send  us  your  photos  and  stories! 
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Modern  Architecture  in  Weston:  A  Time  Line 

1932-34  First  modern  house  in  Weston  built  for  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  at 
74  Sudbury  Rd,  designed  by  architect  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell 

1938  Walter  Gropius  builds  his  landmark  family  home  in  Lincoln 

1940  Ned  Goodell  designs  a  second  modern  house  in  Weston,  for  Hassler  and 
Margaret  Whitney  at  102  Sudbury  Rd 

1948  Post-War  building  boom  is  underway.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dwellings  in  Weston  increased  64  percent,  from  1,186  to  1,998 

1950  Weston  High  School  (now  Field  School)  opens,  designed  by  Weston  resi¬ 
dent  and  architect  Harold  Willis  of  Collens,  Willis  and  Beckonert 

1950-1957  Kendal  Common  develops  as  a  neighborhood  of  modern  houses, 
many  designed  by  pioneering  architect  Carl  Koch 

*  ■ 

1954  Techbuilt  Inc.  purchases  250  acres  (now  Kings  Grant  neighborhood) 
About  two  dozen  Techbuilt  houses  are  constructed  between  1955  and  1959, 
most  on  Spruce  Hill  Road 

1955  Country  School  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  The  building  wins 
the  prestigious  J.  Harleston  Parker  Award  for  the  “most  beautiful  building”  in 
the  Boston  area  that  year. 

1955  Waltham  Hospital  Associates  sponsors  House  Tour  of  Modern  Houses  in 
Weston 

1957  Cambridge  School  Dining  Hall  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr 
1957  Techbuilt  Inc.  abandons  its  subdivision  plans  and  sells  its  land  in  Weston 
1960  Woodland  School  opens,  designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr 

1960  Rivers  Country  Day  School  establishes  campus  in  Weston,  with  modern 
buildings  designed  by  Rem  Huygens  and  Allan  Chapman 

1961  New  Weston  High  School  opens,  designed  by  Alderman  &  MacNeish 

1967  The  DeCordova  Museum  in  Lincoln  sponsors  tour  of  modern  homes  in 
Weston 

1969  Weston  Junior  High  School  (now  Middle  School)  opens,  designed  by 
Cambridge  Seven  Associates 
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This  early  photograph  of  the 
front  entrance  of  the  Field 
House  at  74  Sudbury  Road 
shows  the  original  horizontal 
wood  siding.  Alternating  plain 
and  reeded  strips  of  wood  cre¬ 
ated  a  striped  pattern.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Field’s  daughter 
Maty,  these  stripes  were  origi¬ 
nally  painted  with  14  shades  of 
green  in  gradations  from  dark 
at  the  bottom  to  light  at  the  top. 
Courtesy  of  Mary  Field  Parker. 


Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  and  the 
Field  House  on  Sudbury  Road 


The  roots  of  modernism  in  New  England  have  traditionally  been  traced  to  archi¬ 
tect  Walter  Gropius,  a  German  emigre  who  brought  with  him  Bauhaus  architec¬ 
ture — a  modernistic  style  that  does  away  with  decoration  and  emphasizes  func¬ 
tion.  Gropius,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  teach  at  Harvard  in  the  1930s, 
built  what  was  long  considered  the  first  house  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Lincoln  in  1937-38.  But  research  on  the  Field  House  in  Weston  by  architect  Ned 
Goodell,  done  in  the  early  2000s  when  the  house  was  threatened  with  demolition, 
has  established  that  Goodell  and  other  native-born  architects  designed  modern 
houses  that  pre-date  the  Gropius  House. 

Like  other  architects  of  his  time,  Edwin  B  Goodell  Jr.  (1893-1971),  a  1915 
graduate  of  the  MIT  School  of  Architecture,  was  trained  to  take  inspiration  from 
the  best  designs  of  the  past,  a  philosophy  known  as  Eclecticism.  From  1915  he 
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Rear  facade  of  the  Richard  and  Caroline  Field  House  (photo  taken  looking  northeast 
towards  Sudbury  Road).  Floor  plan  at  right.  Courtesy  of  Mary  Field  Parker. 


worked  in  the  prestigious  office  of  Gothicist  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Goodell  be¬ 
came  the  firm’s  expert  in  the  18th  century  Georgian  Revival  style,  designing  build¬ 
ings  for  schools  and  colleges  including  Williams,  Choate,  Exeter,  and  Wheaton. 

In  1931  Goodell  had  his  first  exposure  to  modernism  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he 
saw  examples  at  the  Paris  Worlds  Fair.  Traveling  through  Brittany  to  prepare  for 
two  French-style  commissions,  he  experienced  a  revelation  described  in  his  auto¬ 
biography: 

These  buildings  were  genuine — expressive  of  their  time — logical  in  their 
setting,  buildings  of  integrity.  Mine  would  be  make-believe  and  at  the 
very  best  only  stage  settings  to  please  some  false  desires  of  clients  who 
should  have  their  “show  off'  tendencies  analyzed  out  of  them. 

He  began  examining  the  modern  movement,  whose  proponents  believed  in  de¬ 
signing  with  the  best  materials  and  techniques  of  their  own  time: 

1  felt.  .  .1  had  discovered  what  was  at  the  heart  of  architecture.  .  .  In  Paris 
and  in  Brittany  I  came  to  see  that  all  great  work  had  been  true  to  its  time. 
...  I  have  been  doing  very  respectable  stage  scenery'  but  really  betraying 
‘architecture.’” 

To  share  his  discovery,  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  “At  the  Heart  of  Architecture” 
(1935),  sold  in  museums  nationwide  as  one  of  the  Enjoy  Your  Museum  series. 

On  his  return,  despite  the  deepening  Depression,  Goodell  was  fortunate  to  be 
asked  to  design  a  house  for  the  Field  family,  whom  he  described  as  “extremely 
intelligent  clients.”  The  design  work  for  Richard  and  Caroline  Crosby  Field  be¬ 
gan  in  1932.  Richard  was  a  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  served  as  a 
Weston  selectman  and  moderator.  Caroline  majored  in  art  or  art  history  at  Bryn 
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Mawr  and  was  an  early  feminist  active  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Field  Parker,  recalls  that  she  would  do  unconventional  things, 
like  going  into  Weston  Center  wearing  blue  jeans.  The  Fields  knew  the  architect 
socially  and  became  intrigued  by  his  new  and  innovative  ideas.  Mary  Parker  be¬ 
lieves  that  having  a  modern  house  was  Caroline’s  idea;  and  the  money  would 
have  come  from  her  family,  as  Richard  was  just  starting  his  career. 

Mary  Parker  says  of  the  house  “It  was  about  as  far  out  as  anything  could  be.  Peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  build  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  all  that  glass.”  She  recalls  curious  peo¬ 
ple  pressing  their  faces  against  the  huge  living  room  windows  to  see  what  the 
house  looked  like  inside.  The  plan  has  three  wings,  for  adults,  children,  and  serv¬ 
ice  (kitchen,  breakfast  room,  and  maid’s  rooms),  radiating  from  a  double-height 
octagon  living  room  with  twin  fireplaces.  A  “tower  room”  was  the  only  second- 
level  space.  Parker  says  the  family  was  very  happy  in  the  house  and  loved  its  in¬ 
teresting  layout  and  many  windows,  which  were  unusually  large  for  the  time. 

Unlike  European  examples  of  the  1930s  International  Style,  which  had  smooth 
neutral-colored  exterior  walls,  the  Field  house  exterior  was  made  of  horizontal 
wood  siding  alternating  smooth  and  reeded  strips  of  cypress  to  create  a  striped 
pattern.  It  was  originally  painted  14  shades  of  green,  in  gradations  from  dark  at 
the  bottom  to  light  at  the  top,  to  blend  into  the  landscape.  After  a  time,  the  Fields 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  paint  shades,  but  they  always  kept  it  green.  The  door 
was  bright  red.  Modernist  scholar  Helene  Lipstadt  has  argued  that  the  Goodell 
house  fits  a  recently  expanded  definition  of  the  International  Style  and  represents 
the  first  use  of  two  New  England  regional  characteristics  in  modernism:  local 
fieldstone  and  screened  porches. 

In  2000,  the  property  was  listed  for  sale  and  marketed  as  a  tear-down.  The  own¬ 
ers  applied  for  a  demolition  permit,  and  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  im¬ 
mediately  alerted  the  preservation  community.  The  house  attracted  state  and  na- 
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Edwin  B.  "Ned”  Goodell  (1893-1971) 


Ned  Goodell  de¬ 
signed  this  house  at 
1 02  Sudbury  Road 
for  Hassler  and 
Margaret  Whitney, 
completed  in  1940. 
Hassler  Whitney  was 
a  mathematics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Harvard. 
Many  modern  house 
owners  were  profes¬ 
sors  or  scientists. 
Photo  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009. 


tional  media  attention.  Weston  resident  and 
architect  Gary  Wolf,  vice-president  of  the 
preservation  group  DOCOMOMO,  nomi¬ 
nated  the  Field  House  to  the  Ten  Most  En¬ 
dangered  properties  in  Massachusetts  list 
compiled  annually  by  Historic  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  2001  it  became  the  first  modern 
house  so  listed.  At  that  time,  research  was 
done  to  determine  what  other  houses  in 
New  England  might  have  predated  Good- 
ell’s  Field  House.  Only  three  or  four  others 
have  been  identified,  and  Goodell’s  has 
been  called  “arguably  the  most  significant 
example  of  the  practice  of  modernism  in 
Massachusetts  by  native-born  architects 
well  before  Gropius.”  In  2003  the  house  was  sold  to  the  present  owners,  who 
have  chosen  to  preserve  it. 


Interestingly,  Goodell  did  not  abandon  the  Colonial  style.  He  lived  in  Wayland  in 
an  old  farmhouse.  He  is  known  for  his  architectural  drawings  of  the  Wayside  Inn 
in  Sudbury  after  a  disastrous  1955  fire  and  for  his  work  on  the  West  Barnstable 
Meeting  House  on  Cape  Cod.  He  later  did  reproductions  of  18th  century  houses, 
including  a  Weston  example  at  42  Ripley  Lane  in  1958. 


by  Pamela  W.  Fox 
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Modern  Houses  in  Weston  by  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  Jr. 


*Richard  and  Caroline  Crosby  Field  House  .  74  Sudbury  Road  (1932-34) 

Goodell  also  designed  the  addition  of  1968. 

*Hassler  and  Margaret  Whitney  House.  1 02  Sudbury  Road  (1938-1 9401 
Hassler  Whitney  was  a  mathematics  professor  at  Harvard.  Restored  and  updated 
in  1998  by  Louis  and  Kate  Morgans  Hruska. 

*Dr.  Joseph  A.  and  Jane  Holmes  House.  29  Summer  Street  (1954) 

*  still  standing 


Major  References 

1)  Lipstadt,  Helene,  “Revising  Giedion,  Redefining  the  International  Style  and 
Preserving  ‘Invisible’  Modernism  in  Massachusetts,”  Newsletter  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians ,  June,  2001,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  3. 

2)  Preservation  and  People ,  Journal  of  Historic  Massachusetts,  Fall/Winter, 
2001,  Vol.  16,  No.  1.,  p.  13 

3)  Carlock,  Marty,  “A  No-Name  Classic  at  Risk,”  Presentation,  Magazine  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Jan/Feb  2002 

4)  Unpublished  autobiographical  manuscript  of  Edwin  B.  “Ned”  Goodell  (nd) 

5)  Scrapbook,  R.S.  Field  House,  including  photographs,  owned  by  Mary  Parker 

6)  NB:  The  Field  House  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Goodell-designed  Field 
Farm  in  Williamstown,  MA,  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and  operated 
as  a  bed  and  breakfast.  It  features  the  same  reeded  and  smooth  cypress  siding. 


Kendal  Common:  “An  Adventure  in  Living” 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  2003  area  form  prepared  by  Pamela  Fox  for 
the  Weston  Historical  Commission  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

Kendal  Common  is  one  of  several  post- World  War  II  subdivisions  in  the  Boston 
area  where  all  houses  were  built  in  the  modern  style.  These  neighborhoods  at¬ 
tracted  young  couples  interested  in  modern  architecture  and  looking  for  a  new 
way  to  live — at  affordable  prices.  Other  nearby  examples  of  post-war  modernist 
communities  include  Six  Moon  Hill  and  Five  Fields  in  Lexington  and  Conantum 
in  Concord.  The  Kendal  Common  neighborhood  is  important  architecturally  be¬ 
cause  of  the  involvement  of  Carl  Koch  and  other  Boston  architects  with  connec¬ 
tions  to  Harvard  and  MIT. 

Historically,  Kendal  Common  is  unusual  in  Weston  because  of  its  organization  as 
a  “semi  cooperative”  and  its  strong  sense  of  community.  Each  property  owner 
owns  a  share  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  giving  them  voting  rights  concerning 
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ARCHITECTS 


Car!  Koch 

Robert  Woods  Kennedy 
Walter  F.  Bogner 
Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Jr 
Hugh  Stubbins 
Architects  Collaborative 


The  Kendal  Common  land 
had  been  part  of  the  Trapelo 
Golf  Club,  established  in 
1931.  In  1946,  the  54-acre 
golf  course  was  sold  to  the  Cambridge  School  of  Weston,  which  bordered  it  to 
the  north.  The  school  kept  some  of  the  land  for  its  own  use  and  invited  Carl  Koch 
to  help  plan  for  the  remaining  40  acres.  According  to  one  resident,  Koch  had  an 
option  to  buy  the  land  but  did  not  exercise  it.  Dan  Fogel,  one  of  the  early  resi¬ 
dents,  recalled  that  Koch  started  with  a  list  of  people  who  had  come  to  him  ask¬ 
ing  about  designing  a  modern  house  About  a  dozen  people  attended  his  first 
meeting  to  discuss  developing  a  cooperative  community.  Others  were  brought  in 
through  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  at  MIT,  newspaper  ads,  signs  on  Lexington 
Street,  and  word  of  mouth. 


(Left)  Kendal  Common  mar¬ 
keting  brochure  from  about 
1952.  The  brochure  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  community  service 
by  resident  Dan  Fogel,  who 
was  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  ( Right  page)  Detail 
from  the  Kendal  Common 
brochure,  showing  houses 
built  or  planned  by  that  time. 
Courtesy  of  Arthur  Uhlir  Jr. 


the  common  land.  The  group 
votes  a  small  annual  assess¬ 
ment  that  takes  care  of  main¬ 
taining  and  paying  taxes  on 
the  common  land.  A  large 
number  of  original  owners 
were  young  academics  and 
scientists  from  diverse  ethnic 
and  religious  backgrounds, 
with  little  money  but  much 
energy  and  idealism. 


The  following  eight  men  became  the  original  incorporators  and  stockholders  of 
Kendal  Common,  Inc.,  which  was  established  in  December  1948:  Frank  A.  Bar¬ 
nes,  Mario  Castillo,  Setsuo  Dairiki,  Everett  A.  Grant,  Ranulf  W.  Gras,  Arthur 
Lane  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Marden,  and  J.  Earl  Thomas  Jr.  Six  of  the  eight  lived  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  All  but  one,  Ranulf  Gras,  went  on  to  build  houses  in  the  new  develop¬ 
ment.  The  corporation  raised  the  money  and  purchased  the  parcel  in  1949.  The 
life  of  the  corporation  was  initially  limited  to  50  years,  but  its  charter  has  since 
been  extended. 
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Before  buying  the  land,  the  group  met  frequently  in  Cambridge  to  talk  about  how 
they  wanted  to  live  and  raise  their  children.  The  young  couples  didn’t  want  their 
proposed  development  to  look  like  a  typical  subdivision  and  were  ready  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  architectural  concepts.  They  were  environmentally  conscious, 
with  strong  concerns  about  preserving  wildlife  and  the  natural  landscape.  They 
wanted  a  place  where  their  children  could  play  together.  They  were  interested  in 
self-sufficiency  and  in  making  what  they  needed.  Their  monetary  resources  were 
limited.  Above  all,  they  wanted  to  create  a  sense  of  community.  No  fences  were 
allowed  in  Kendal  Common.  Their  progressive  views  on  “community  building” 
mirrored  the  philosophy  of  Cambridge  School  headmaster  John  J.R.  French,  after 
whom  French  Road  is  named. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  buyers  of  lots  in  Kendal  Common,  arranged 
by  date  of  land  purchase.  Occupations  are  listed  when  known.  An  asterisk  (*) 
indicates  that  the  original  land  buyer  built  a  house  in  Kendal  Common.  If  the 

original  lot  owner  did  not  build  a 
house,  the  second  owner  is  also  indi¬ 
cated.  The  list  is  heavy  with  scientists, 
mathematicians  and  engineers,  many 
of  whom  taught  at  MIT,  Harvard,  or 
Brandeis. 


THE  MARDEN  HOUSE 


THE  GRANT  HOUSE 


Arthur  Lane  Jr  .  Nov  2 1 .  1949* 
Theodore  A.  Kalin.  Dec.  7,  1949* 

M.  Thomas  Stantial.  May  11,  1950* 
(professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
Dept,  MIT) 

Jay  L.  Hoffman.  July,  1950  (lot  sold  to 
Grace  Bissonette.  nurse,  and  Elizabeth 
McDermott,  accountant) 

Edmund  J.  Jaskulski,  July  11,  1950 
(lot  sold  to  Perry  Veinot,  a  salesman) 

J.  Earl  Thomas.  Jr..  July  5,  1950* 
(Professor  of  Physics  at  Harvard) 
Ranulf  W.  Gras.  July  5,  1950  (lot  sold 
to  Gregory  MacDougall,  instructor  at 
Brandeis,  probably  in  modern  dance) 
Everett  A.  Grant.  July  5,  1950*  (law¬ 
yer)  (His  parents  also  lived  here;  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  engineer) 

Mario  Castillo.  July  5,  1950*  (chem¬ 
ist,  MIT) 

Norman  B.  Saunders.  July  24,  1950* 
(engineer) 

Daniel  Fogel,  July  24,  1950*  (adver¬ 
tising) 


THE  proposed  MARCHAND  HOUSE 
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(Left)  Kendal  Common  residen , 
Mario  Castillo  and  Earl  Thome 
prepare  a  sign  on  Lexington  Stret 
to  advertise  the  Kendal  Commo 
lots.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Tabak. 


M.  Erich  Reissner.  July  24,  1950*  (Professor  of  Mathematics  at  MIT) 
Walter  R.  Marchand.  Aug.  7,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Joseph  Sedik,  electrical  engineer) 
Robert  H.  Marden,  August  7,  1950  (teacher  at  Harvard) 

Frank  A.  Barnes.  Aug.  10,  1950*  (teacher  and  researcher) 

Frederick  J.  Emminegger.  Aug.  10,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Ralph  Waniek,  physicist) 

Eli  Z.  Rubin.  Aug.  24,  1950  (lot  sold  to  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Political  Science  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Brandeis) 

Setsuo  Dairiki.  Aug.  24,  1950*  (electrical  engineer  at  the  Lab  for  Electronics) 
Chia-Chio  Lin.  Nov.  1,  1950*  (Professor  at  MIT,  probably  math  or  physics) 
Sydney  Theodore  Guild  Jr..  March  17,  1955*  (banker  and  later  consultant  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little) 

John  Thomas  O’Brien.  Nov.  19,  1955  (lot  sold  to  Spinel  1  i) 

Richard  E.  Seguin.  Nov.  26,  1955  (mechanical  and  structural  engineer) 

Founding  members  took  care  of  legal  work,  engineering,  planting  the  common 
land,  and  record  keeping.  Everett  Grant  served  as  the  lawyer  and  contact  person. 
Some  members  worked  on  the  construction  of  their  own  houses,  with  help  from 
neighbors  on  carpentry  or  electrical  work.  The  neighborhood  had  its  own  version 
of  the  “lawn  party,”  where  everyone  labored  to  remove  rocks  from  a  front  yard, 
then  graded  and  seeded  it.  Communal  work  was  encouraged  not  just  to  save 
money  but  also  to  build  ties  within  the  community.  Resident  Dan  Fogel  called  it 
“an  adventure  in  living.” 

A  landscape  architect  developed  planting  plans  for  the  edges  of  roads  and  chose 
highbush  cranberry'  and  honeysuckle  to  attract  birds  and  wildlife.  Because  the 
property  had  been  a  golf  course,  the  houses  stood  out  in  the  barren  landscape  un¬ 
til  small  new  trees  began  to  mature.  The  common  land  included  a  vernal  pool 
used  by  the  children  for  ice  skating  and  for  summer-time  activities  like  floating 
rafts.  The  group  planned  to  have  a  children's  playground,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  and  common  house  for  social  activities,  but  only  the  playground  was  built. 
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Later,  Kendal  Common  Inc.  provided  partial  funding  for  a  swimming  pool  at  the 
Cambridge  School  in  return  for  rights  to  use  the  school’s  pool  and  tennis  courts. 

Prospective  buyers  had  to  be  approved  by  existing  shareholders,  but  this  process 
appears  to  have  involved  welcoming  newcomers  rather  than  screening  them.  As 
one  early  resident  put  it,  “If  you  were  interested  in  this  kind  of  architecture,  you 
were  welcome.”  The  neighborhood  included  Japanese,  Chinese,  Mexican,  and 
Jewish  residents,  an  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  unusual  for  Weston  at  that 
time. 


Plans  for  at  least  one  house  were  not  approved.  The  Ranulf  Gras  house,  shown  in 
an  early  promotional  brochure,  was  going  to  be  a  solar  house  and  had  one  com¬ 
plete  elevation  covered  with  black  glass  panels,  facing  the  cul  de  sac.  This  was 
considered  out-of-place;  and  the  Grases  sold  the  lot  and  moved  to  Lincoln,  where 
they  helped  start  another  development  of  modem  houses. 

The  neighborhood  has  been  described  as  “very  friendly  but  not  intrusive.”  The 
women  in  the  neighborhood  stayed  home,  and  children  were  free  to  play  under 
their  watchful  eye.  Kendal  Common  has  been  described  as  a  “wonderful  place  to 
bring  up  children.”  One  long-time  resident  recalls  that  in  the  early  years  there 
were  45  to  50  children  in  the  neighborhood  under  age  18.  They  played  outside 
after  school  each  day,  and  one  resident  recalled  that  her  children  went  to  Cat 
Rock  or  Bear  Hill  and  they  didn’t  ever  worry  until  supper  time. 

The  neighborhood  had  Halloween  and  Christmas  parties,  Fourth  of  July  and  La¬ 
bor  Day  picnics,  progressive  dinners,  scavenger  hunts,  “corn  roasts”  and  other 
events  to  bring  people  together.  Shareholders’  meetings  are  still  held  annually, 
and  each  spring  a  day  is  still  set  aside  to  clean  up  the  neighborhood,  rake,  prune 


(Right)  Kendal 
Common  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  semi¬ 
cooperative.  Each 
lot  owner  is  a 
shareholder  in  the 
corporation,  with 
voting  rights  and 
shared  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  maintaining 
the  common  land. 
Courtesy  of  Andrew 
Tabak. 
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(Left)  Mario  Castillo  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Consuello  and  Martha.  Courtesy 
of  Castillo  family  and  Andrew  Tabak 


(Right)  Top  row:  Bob  Fogel, 
John  Reissner,  and  Lawrence 
Saunders.  Center:  Sue  Stantial; 
Bottom  row:  Chris  Marden, 
David  Fogel,  and  Holly  Saun¬ 
ders  (c.  1951-52).  (Below  left) 
Stantial  girls  with  dog  Taffy  c. 
1952-53;  (Below  right)  Eva  Re¬ 
issner,  center,  with  Stantial  girls, 
1951.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Ta¬ 
bak. 
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(Above)  Santa  Claus  visits  the  Grant  House,  c.  1952.  Courtesy  of  Arthur  UhlirJr.  and 
Andrew  Tabak.  (Below)  Thomas  and  Florence  Stantial  with  their  daughters  at  their 
35th  wedding  anniversary \  February  1977.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Tabak. 
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(Left)  Skating  at 
Kendal  Common 
Pond,  c.  1952-53. 
Courtesy  of  An¬ 
drew  T  a  b  a  k. 
(Right  page) 
Cover  from  Ken¬ 
dal  Common  in¬ 
formational  bro¬ 
chure  c.  1949, 
Courtesy  of  An¬ 
drew  Tabak. 


and  cut  down  trees.  Many  of  the  original  owners  were  active  in  town  government 
but  they  have  been  described  as  less  “politically-oriented”  than  Spruce  Hill  Road 
residents  and  more  private  in  their  opinions  on  politics. 

The  utopian  spirit  of  Kendal  Common  is  expressed  in  the  1952  brochure  “KEN¬ 
DAL  COMMON. ..building  towards  a  better  life,”  designed  by  one  of  the  original 
residents,  advertising  man  Daniel  Fogel.  The  first  page,  entitled  “Kendal  Com¬ 
mon:  LAND  +  AN  IDEA”  expressed  the  goal:  “modern  homes  with  all  their 
freedom  and  color  and  sun  .  .  .  among  neighborly  people  who  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  doing  things  together.” 


Architecture  in  Kendal  Common 

Kendal  Common  includes  22  houses  on  four  streets,  Kendal  Common  Road,  Ellis 
Road,  French  Road,  and  North  Avenue.  Two  additional  lots  on  North  Avenue 
were  never  developed  because  of  wetlands.  Commonly  owned  land  at  the  corner 
of  Ellis  and  Kendal  Common  Road  contains  a  vernal  pool  and  neighborhood 
playground.  Three  of  the  Kendal  Common  houses  are  located  just  over  the  town 
line  in  Waltham.  All  22  houses  were  built  between  1950  and  1960. 

All  of  the  houses  were  architect-designed  or  adapted  from  standard  plans  by  ar¬ 
chitectural  firms.  For  a  time,  Carl  Koch  and  Associates  was  the  only  firm  allowed 
to  design  houses  in  the  new  development.  Plans  were  reviewed  by  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  corporation  to  insure 
variety  within  the  modernist 
vocabulary.  The  board  did 
not  allow  more  than  two  of 
any  given  house  design. 

Houses  include  both  flat- 
roof  and  gabled-roof  types 
and  are  one  or  two  stories. 

Carl  Koch  was  one  of  the 
leading  modem  architects  of 
the  post-war  period  (see 
next  article  for  biographical 
information).  He  also  taught 
at  MIT.  The  following  13 
Kendal  Common  houses 
were  built  between  1950 
and  1957  from  designs  by 
Koch  or  his  firm,  either  as 
custom  designs  or  from 
standard  Koch  plans  that 
had  been  built  elsewhere: 

1)  Arthur  Lane  Jr.  House 
(c.1950,  One  North  Avenue)  1st  house  completed 

2)  Harry  and  Jesse  Grant  and  Everett  Grant  House  (1950,  16  Kendal  Com¬ 
mon  Rd),  2nd  house  completed 

3)  Mario  and  Gene  Castillo  House  (1950,  40  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

4)  Theodore  Kalin  House  (c.  1950-51,  1481  Main  St.  Waltham) 

5)  Daniel  Fogel  House  (c.  1950-51, 1489  Main  St.,  Waltham) 

6)  Robert  and  Helen  Marden  House  (1951,  30  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

7)  M.  Erich  and  Johanna  Reissner  House  (1951,  3  Ellis  Rd) 

8)  Setsuo  and  Norma  Dairiki  House  (1951,  45  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

9)  Thomas  and  Florence  Stantial  House  (1951,  23  Kendal  Common  Rd- 
standard  plan) 

10)  Earl  Jr.  and  Betty  Thomas  House  (1952,  49  Kendal  Common  Rd).  This 
plan  had  previously  been  built  in  the  Conantum  development  in  Concord 

11)  Frank  and  Beatrice  Barnes  House  (1953,  7  French  Rd)  Techbuilt 

12)  Ralph  and  Doris  Waniek  House  (1956,  46  Kendal  Common  Rd)  Tech¬ 
built 

13)  Lin  House  (1957,  8  French  Rd) 

In  a  2003  interview  with  Pam  Fox,  Helen  Marden  recalled  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  decided  to  paint  their  exterior  cedar  siding  red,  because  they  “didn’t  want  it 
to  look  like  every  other  contemporary.”  According  to  Mrs.  Marden,  “Carl  Koch 
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(Above)  The  Reissner  house,  c.  1952,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  neighborhood. 
Courtesy  of  Arthur  UhlirJr.  and  Andrew  Tabak. 


didn’t  like  it  [the  color]  at  all.”  Gene  Castillo  described  how  she  and  her  husband 
Mario  did  much  of  the  finishing  of  their  house  and  lived  in  the  lower  section  until 
it  was  completed.  Mario  built  the  chimney  and  Gene  put  up  most  of  the  exterior 
siding  and  did  the  wallboard  and  painting. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Kendal  Common  board  expanded  the  group  of  architects 
that  prospective  buyers  could  use.  The  new  list  included  not  only  Carl  Koch  and 
Associates  but  also  Robert  Woods  Kennedy,  The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC), 
Compton  and  Pierce,  Hugh  A.  Stubbins  Jr,  Carleton  R.  Richmond  Jr,  Walter  F. 
Bogner,  and  Morehouse  and  Chesley,  an  impressive  group  of  leaders  within  the 
modernist  movement  in  Boston.  Their  names  were  printed  on  a  1952  promotional 
brochure  and  on  Kendal  Common  Inc.  letterheads.  Only  the  first  four  firms  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  actually  designed  houses  in  Kendal  Common. 

Robert  Woods  Kennedy  (1911-1985)  designed  three  houses  in  the  neighborhood: 

1)  The  MacDougall  House  (1955,  12  Ellis  Rd) 

2)  The  Bissonnette/McDermott  House  (1955,  17  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

3)  The  Fuchs  House  (1955,  9  Ellis  Rd) 

Kennedy,  an  award-winning  architect  and  author,  was  the  first  American  architect 
to  work  for  Walter  Gropius  after  he  relocated  to  the  United  States  in  the  1930s. 
Kennedy  taught  architecture  at  MIT  and  designed  modern  apartment  buildings, 
factories,  stores,  and  theaters;  but  he  is  primarily  known  as  an  architect  of  private 
residences.  According  to  his  obituary  in  the  Boston  Globe ,  he  ^integrated  the  In¬ 
ternational  Style  with  New  England  vernacular  architecture”  and  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  Japanese  and  Middle  Eastern  influences  in  some  of  his  work.  He  wrote  Art 
of  its  Design ,  published  in  1953,  and  an  autobiography  A  Classical  Language. 
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Three  houses  were  designed  by  The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC): 

1)  The  Seguin  House  (1957,  at  3  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

2)  The  Veinot  House  (1955,  31  North  Ave) 

3)  The  Saunders  House  (completed  1960,  15  Ellis  Rd) 

TAC  was  formed  in  1945  as  an  association  of  eight  architects:  Walter  Gropius, 
Norman  and  Jean  Fletcher,  John  and  Sarah  Harkness,  Robert  McMillan,  Louis 
McMillen,  and  Benjamin  Thompson.  This  original  association,  presiding  over  a 
staff  of  nearly  100,  remained  intact  until  the  1960s.  The  Harvard-  and  Yale- 
trained  group,  some  Gropius’s  own  students,  utilized  a  teamwork  approach.  The 
firm  was  well-known  for  its  work  on  major  housing  and  educational  buildings 
including  the  Harkness  Common  and  Harvard  Graduate  Center,  much  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  and  the  University  of  Baghdad.  In  1995,  when  the  firm  closed  its 
doors,  Boston  Globe  architecture  critic  Robert  Campbell  wrote:  “TAC  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  collaborative  ideal,  and  was  always  more  interested  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  than  creating  images.  Among  its  best  works,  in  fact,  is  one  of  its  most  mod¬ 
est:  the  community  of  modern  houses  the  founders  and  friends  built  for  them¬ 
selves  at  Six  Moon  Hill  in  Lexington — another  kind  of  collaborative.  .  .  .” 

Richard  Seguin  described  how  his  “American  International  Style”  house  proto¬ 
type,  known  as  the  “Mill  House,”  was  a  TAC  design.  The  Seguins  had  seen  a  fin¬ 
ished  version  at  the  Five  Fields  development  but  were  unable  to  afford  the  archi¬ 
tect  fees.  In  August  1956,  the  Mill  House  was  featured  in  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  Seguins  were  able  to  obtain  plans  and  specifications  from  the 


Kendal  Common  children  (Saunders,  Thomas,  Castillo,  and  Marden)  at  the  Grant 
house  at  Christmastime,  c.  1954-55.  Courtesy  of  Andrew  Tabak. 
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magazine  for  a  small  charge.  Richard  Seguin,  an  engineer,  redrew  the  plans  in 
mirror  image.  The  Seguins  purchased  their  modern-style  sofa,  tables,  and  chairs 
at  Design  Research,  the  ground-breaking  Cambridge  furnishings  store. 

For  the  Jeanne  and  Norman  Saunders  House  at  15  Ellis  Road  (1959-60),  owner 
Norman  Saunders  went  to  The  Architects  Collaborative  and  got  what  he  under¬ 
stood  was  an  original  Gropius  design  for  a  house  in  Five  Fields  in  Lexington.  He 
worked  with  an  architect  from  TAC  to  modify  the  plan  for  the  Saunders  family. 
Saunders,  a  professional  engineer  and  inventor,  named  his  house  Experimental 
Manor  and  continued  to  modify  it  for  decades.  An  early  solar  house,  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  energy-saving  features  were  described  in  the  1980  book  Solar  Houses 
for  a  Cold  Climate.  According  to  Saunders,  the  house  was  designed  using  10-foot 
modular  units.  It  is  oriented  due  south  and  the  room  layout  was  planned  to  work 
with  nature  and  capture  sunlight  and  cooling  breezes.  The  south  wall  was  largely 
glass.  It  has  had  at  least  five  different  solar  collection  roof  designs  over  the  years, 
combining  different  materials  and  designs  in  an  effort  to  correct  various  prob¬ 
lems.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  pumice  aggregate  concrete  block,  chosen  for  its 
heat-storage  and  insulating  capability.  Saunders  felt  that  the  heat  loss  was  proba¬ 
bly  less  than  from  “any  other  wall  in  town.” 

Two  houses  in  Kendal  Common  were  built  by  Richard  Pierce  of  the  firm  Comp¬ 
ton  and  Pierce: 

1)  The  Guild  House  (1955,  4  Kendal  Common  Rd) 

2)  The  Sedik  House  (1958, 11  French  Rd,  heavily  altered  in  1983) 

Pierce  studied  architecture  at  MIT  and  developed  the  modern  community  of  Pea¬ 
cock  Farm  in  Lexington.  He  designed  what  is  known  as  the  Peacock  Farm  house, 
a  modern  split  level  with  a  plan  that  was  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  sloping  sites. 
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Techbuilt  Inc.  was  a  Cambridge  corporation  that  designed  non-traditional  houses  in  modular 
wits.  This  image  is  from  an  undated  company  brochure.  Spruce  Hill  Road  was  different  from 
Kendal  Common,  in  that  Kendal  Common  was  developed  by  an  association  and  Spruce  Hill 
Road  was  developed  by  Techbuilt,  Inc.  functioning  as  a  commercial  developer  and  builder. 
Courtesv  Boston  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Department. 


Spruce  Hill  Road: 

Carl  Koch  and  the  Techbuilt  Inc  Subdivision 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  2003  area  form  prepared  by  Pamela  Fox  for 
the  Weston  Historical  Commission  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

Spruce  Hill  Road  was  the  first  complete  new  road  to  be  laid  out  and  developed 
within  the  large  post- World  War  II  subdivision  now  known  as  King's  Grant.  The 
20  original  houses  were  constructed  in  the  mid-  to  late- 1950s  by  Techbuilt  Inc,  a 
Cambridge-based  corporation  that  created  the  modern-style  “Techbuilt”  proto¬ 
type  house  under  the  direction  of  architect  Carl  Koch.  Techbuilt  houses  exem¬ 
plify  many  of  the  principals  of  the  modern  movement  including  flexible  design, 
open  floor  plans,  use  of  new  technology,  openness  to  the  outside,  and  minimal 
impact  on  the  land.  The  company  utilized  pre-fabrication  and  modular  systems  to 
reduce  costs.  Techbuilt  Inc.  was  a  manifestation  of  a  larger  movement  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  metropolitan  area,  led  by  Koch  and  others,  to  create  affordable  communities 
that  were  modern  not  only  in  architecture  but  also  in  spirit. 
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The  Tech  built  House :  “A  Design  for  Living” 


The  prototype  Techbuilt  house,  built  in  1953,  reflected  a  decade  of  concentrated 
work  and  experimentation  by  Carl  Koch,  one  of  the  leading  modem  architects  of 
the  postwar  period.  Koch  received  his  undergraduate  and  architectural  degrees 
from  Harvard  and  set  up  an  office  practice  in  1939.  His  interest  in  new  housing 
types  led  to  his  work  from  1946  to  1949  on  the  Acorn  House,  a  factory-fabricated 
home  delivered  to  the  site  from  the  company  headquarters  in  Concord.  Beginning 
in  1952,  he  designed  a  series  of  low-cost,  semi-factory-built,  one-  and  two-story 
house  plans  for  Techbuilt  Inc.  In  the  mid-1950s,  when  the  Weston  houses  were 
being  built,  Koch  was  president  of  Techbuilt,  Inc.  Beginning  in  1951,  Koch  was 
involved  in  the  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  100  houses  on  a  190-acre 
site  in  Concord  called  Conantum. 

Techbuilt,  Inc.  was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  combine  modem  architecture 
with  pre-fabricated  construction  techniques.  The  company  described  its  house  as 
“a  design  for  living”  that  “frees  the  family  from  the  confines  of  space  designed 
for  the  statistically  average  family  and  affords  instead  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an 
expression  of  individual  living  requirements.”  Because  of  the  post-and  beam 
construction,  interior  partitions  could  be  placed  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  family. 
Houses  had  wide  expanses  of  glass.  The  “pleasant,  sun-filled  rooms”  often  had 
sliding  glass  doors,  which  added  to  the  experience  of  indoor-outdoor  living.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  on  family  needs — not  just  physical  and  social  needs  but  also  the  needs 
of  the  “mind  and  spirit.”  The  goal  was  a  house  that  would  encourage  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  enjoyable  family  life  as  well  as  accommodate  changing  needs  over  time. 

The  company  touted  the  “freshness  of  design”  offered  by  the  new  modernist  aes¬ 
thetic.  The  stark  white  surfaces  of  the  earlier  International  Style  were  replaced  by 
combinations  of  wood  clapboards,  shingles,  or  brick,  allowing  houses  to  be  better 
integrated  into  the  landscape  rather  than  standing  out  as  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Company  literature  described  the  two-story  Techbuilt  House  as  a  “completely 
new  kind  of  two-level  house”  that  utilized  every  cubic  foot  of  space  and  thus 
provided  more  space  for  less  money. 

Techbuilt  houses  were  built  on  concrete  slabs  and  had  no  basement  and  no 
“space-  wasting  attic”  or  costly  dormers.  Brochures  pointed  out  that  Techbuilt 
houses  combined  the  economies  of  a  two-story  house  with  the  low  silhouette  of  a 
one-story  house.  This  low  silhouette  conveyed  the  feeling  of  “belonging  to  the 
land”  that  was  part  of  the  modernist  aesthetic.  The  modem  philosophy  empha¬ 
sized  minimizing  impacts  on  the  land. 

While  company  literature  tended  to  emphasize  style  and  livability,  the  Techbuilt 
house  was  also  developed  to  be  built  quickly  and  cheaply  during  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  when  housing  was  scarce.  The  price  of  the  houses  was  lower  per 
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(Left,  above)  This 
house  at  36  Spruce 
Hill  Road,  built  by 
James  and  Agatha 
“Gay”  Fay  in  1955- 
56,  remains  largely 
unaltered.  Part  of  the 
visual  interest  of  the 
Techbuilt  houses 
derives  from  the  re¬ 
lationship  between 
the  clapboard  or 
shingle  surfaces,  the 
fixed  or  paired  win¬ 
dow  modules,  and 
the  painted  span¬ 
drels.  The  roofs  have 
wide  overhangs  that 
block  direct  sun  in 
summer.  (Below) 
James  Fay  in  his 
living  room,  Decem¬ 
ber,  2009.  Each 
Techbuilt  house  had 
a  brick  fireplace. 
Photos  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009. 


square  foot  than  traditional  houses  because  the  modules  were  pre-fabricated  and 
materials  and  interior  finishes  were  simple  and  inexpensive. 

According  to  company  literature,  the  Techbuilt  house  achieved  instant  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  significant  advance  in  housing.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
designated  it  as  the  “Best  Development  House”  and  the  New  York  Times  called  it 
“The  People’s  Choice.”  The  construction  method  was  featured  in  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  televised  on  the  Ford  Foundation’s  TV  Radio  Workshop  over  its  na¬ 
tionwide  “Excursion”  and  “Omnibus”  programs. 
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James  Fay ;  interview  with  Pamela  Fox,  April  2003. 

James  Fay  came  to  Boston  from  Ithaca,  where  he  taught  at  Cornell,  to  take 
a  position  as  a  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  MIT.  He  had  built 
his  own  contemporary-style  house  in  Ithaca  and  wanted  to  build  in  Boston. 
He  and  his  wife  Agatha  (“Gay”)  had  five  children,  and  a  sixth  was  born  in 
Weston.  They  looked  at  various  types  of  houses  but  wanted  a  contempo¬ 
rary.  Fay  contacted  Techbuilt  in  the  spring  of  1955.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  as 
he  had  accepted  the  position  at  MIT.  Techbuilt  promised  to  build  his  house 
in  six  months,  but  it  took  almost  a  year.  The  construction  foreman,  Bob 
Brownell  supervised  the  work  and  also  built  a  house  for  himself.  There 
was  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  the  owners  concerning  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  construction  deadlines  and  some  problems  with  the  houses 
themselves. 

The  Fay  house  was  six  modules  wide  at  the  gable  end  and  12  modules  long 
(24’ X  48).  The  122 5 -square-foot  house  was  the  largest  size  available  in 
the  mid-1950s.  The  family  customized  their  floor  plan  to  accommodate  an 
entry,  kitchen,  dining  room/alcove,  two  bedrooms  and  a  full  bath  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  bedrooms,  a  bathroom,  and  a  large  living  area  on  the 
second  floor.  Fay  remembers  how  the  modules  were  delivered  on  large 
trucks  and  put  together  on  site,  block  by  block.  The  roof  also  came  in  pre¬ 
assembled  modules. 

The  Fays  liked  the  house  because  there  was  “ plenty  of  room  ”  for  their  six 
children.  It  had  an  open  floor  plan  and  was  open  to  the  outside,  especially 
on  the  south  side,  where  there  were  many  large  windows.  The  wide  over¬ 
hang  blocked  direct  sun  in  summer.  The  house  had  none  of  the  special  en¬ 
ergy  saving  features  that  became  commonplace  by  the  1970s,  such  as  fi¬ 
berglass  insulation  and  storm  windows.  However,  Fay  feels  that  it  was 
probably  more  energy  efficient  than  the  ax'erage  traditional  house,  which 
also  did  not  have  energy ;  saving  features  at  the  time. 

The  land  cost  “a  few  thousand  dollars  ”  and  the  house  cost  $28,000.  James 
Fay  recalls:  “ The  cost  was  “rock  bottom  ”  —less  than  $10  per  square  foot. 
It  was  cheaper  than  any  house  in  Weston  with  similar  floor  area,  probably 
half  as  much  as  a  Colonial  of  the  same  size.  ”  The  savings  came  from  the 
pre-fabrication,  slab  foundation,  and  omission  of  drywall  finishes,  among 
other  things.  The  Fay  house  is  the  only  one  on  the  street  that  has  never 
been  enlarged. 

(For  2009  photographs  of  James  Fay  and  his  house  at  36  Spruce  Hill 
Road,  see  page  23)  _ 
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The  basic  Techbuilt  module  was  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  Four  columns, 
which  served  as  pipe  stanchions,  were  needed  for  interior  support  and  were  lo¬ 
cated  12  feet  apart  on  the  long  side  and  8  feet  apart  on  the  short  side.  Because 
interior  partitions  were  not  supporting,  original  owners  were  able  to  customize 
the  floor  plan  around  the  four  columns  and  also  to  determine  the  location  of  win¬ 
dows.  Some  of  the  large  plate-glass  windows  span  the  full  eight-foot  width  of  a 
module  and  are  fixed  in  place,  while  others  are  four-feet  wide  and  paired,  and 
could  open  by  sliding  horizontally  on  aluminum  tracks.  Spandrels  between  win¬ 
dows  were  constructed  of  plywood,  and  owners  sometimes  chose  to  paint  them  in 
bright  colors. 

Inside,  a  brick  fireplace  was  located  on  an  interior  wall  near  the  center  hallway. 
Floors  were  covered  with  asphalt  tiles  over  concrete  and  perimeter  walls  were 
covered  with  beveled-edge  cedar  siding.  In  the  earliest  Techbuilts,  rather  than 
using  drywall,  interior  partition  walls  were  made  with  2  X  3’s  covered  with  ply¬ 
wood,  which  was  then  painted.  Ceilings  were  also  covered  with  plywood  rather 
than  drywall.  Opaque  glass  was  used  in  the  entry  halls.  The  modem-style  light 
fixtures  were  stainless  steel.  In  the  earliest  houses,  kitchen  cabinets  were  metal. 
The  houses  had  hot  water  baseboard  heat  around  the  perimeter  but  no  baseboard 
heating  on  the  interior  walls.  The  second  floor  ceilings  slope  down  at  an  angle 
from  the  center  ridgeline.  The  large  roof  beams,  measuring  about  4”  X  12”,  are 
meant  to  be  visible  on  the  interior.  They  were  originally  left  unfinished  and  often 
were  boxed  in  later.  The  beams  pierce  the  outside  walls  at  the  gable  ends  and 
continue  outside,  where  they  support  the  roof  overhang.  The  earliest  Techbuilt 
houses  were  designed  without  built-in  closets.  Techbuilt  sold  prefabricated  ward¬ 
robes  that  have  been  described  as  “good  looking  but  somewhat  unstable.” 

In  the  Spruce  Hill  Road  Area,  trees  were  cleared  only  where  needed  to  provide 
room  for  the  house.  None  of  the  original  Techbuilts  have  much  lawn. 

Problems  mentioned  by  long-time  owners  include  the  need  for  insulation.  Many 
owners  have  replaced  fixed  glass  panels  with  insulated  glass  and/or  added  storm 
windows.  Also,  there  were  problems  with  the  heating  system  involving  corrosion 
of  steel  pipe  return  lines  embedded  in  the  concrete  slab  floors. 


History  of  Spruce  Hill  Road 

Techbuilt  Inc.  purchased  the  250-acre  property  on  North  Avenue  now  known  as 
King’s  Grant  in  1954  and  sold  it  three  years  later  after  developing  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  acreage.  Spruce  Hill  Road  was  the  only  street  that  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  for  this  reason  was  the  only  “all  Techbuilt”  street  in  Weston.  The  de¬ 
velopment  attracted  young  couples  interested  in  contemporary  architecture  at 
affordable  prices. 
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(Right)  The  1908  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Atlas 
shows  the  Fiske  Farm 
on  North  Avenue,  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  largest 
in  Weston.  Lt.  Nathan 
Fiske  purchased  the 
original  220  acres  in 
1673  for  10  pounds.  It 
passed  undivided  from 
father  to  son  for  six 
generations,  until  the 
last  Nathan  died  a 
bachelor  in  1912. 
From  the  mid- 1920s  to 
1941,  Charles  Cahill 
operated  Cedar  Hill 
dairy  farm  here.  In  the 
mid-1950s,  Techbuilt, 
Inc.  began  develop¬ 
ment. 


When  Techbuilt  bought  the  land  in  late  1954,  the  250  acres  of  fields  and  wood¬ 
land  was  the  largest  undeveloped  parcel  of  land  in  Weston.  It  had  been  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  of  Fiske  family  farmers  until  1912,  when  it  was 
sold  to  candy-maker  William  F.  Schrafft.  He  sold  the  farm  to  Charles  J.R.  Cahill 
and  Joseph  H.  Beale  in  1923,  and  the  two  partners  established  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  Weston,  known  as  Cedar  Hill  Farm.  After  World  War  II,  the  now-defunct 
dair>'  was  sold  to  Kendal  Green  Realty  Trust.  The  trust  kept  the  farm  buildings 
intact  and  rented  the  barns  to  Watertown  Dairy,  which  kept  cows  there  until  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  abandoned  buildings  burned  to  the  ground  in  1949. 

Kendal  Green  Realty  Trust  held  the  land  until  November  1954,  then  sold  it  to 
Techbuilt  Inc.  The  company  laid  out  40  lots  along  North  Avenue,  the  lower  end 
of  Cahill  Road,  (now  King’s  Grant  Road),  and  Spruce  Hill  Road. 

In  the  mid- 1950s, Weston  was  growing  rapidly.  The  town  was  at  the  intersection 
of  two  new  major  highways  (Route  128  and  the  Mass  Turnpike)  Early  owners  of 
Techbuilt  houses  on  Spruce  Hill  Road  settled  there  for  two  principal  reasons: 
they  wanted  a  contemporary  house  (in  some  cases  they  specifically  wanted  a 
Techbuilt  house)  and  they  had  children  and  knew  that  the  schools  had  an  excel- 
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lent  reputation.  Buyers  were  generally  young.  One  resident  characterized  buyers 
this  way: 

A  certain  type  of  people  related  to  these  houses.  It  was  a  more  liberal, 
creative  group.  Contemporary  design  didn’t  usually  attract  older  people 
used  to  traditional  styles.  Many  people  our  own  age  also  preferred  tradi¬ 
tional  houses  and  wondered  when  we  were  going  to  buy  a  “real  house.” 
To  them,  the  Techbuilts  seemed  more  like  vacation  homes  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  than  year-round  homes. 

Nancy  Baer,  an  original  resident,  summed  up  the  appeal  of  Techbuilt:  “We  liked 
the  price,  the  size,  the  “purity,”  the  idea  of  honest  materials,  and  the  contempo¬ 
rary  feel.  We  were  young.  . .” 

Residents  describe  Spruce  Hill  as  “a  real  neighborhood”  with  “a  lot  of  warmth.” 
Everyone  knew  everyone.  Everyone  had  small  children.  The  children  played  to¬ 
gether  and  the  women  had  coffee.  They  were  a  congenial,  imaginative,  close-knit 
group. 

Science,  technology,  law,  and  education  were  heavily  represented  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  original  owners.  Among  the  men,  there  were  three  professors,  three  at¬ 
torneys,  and  one  each  in  occupations  described  in  the  street  list  as  follows:  news 
director,  “electronic,”  manager  consultant,  advertising,  physician,  engineer,  in¬ 
strument  worker,  industrial  designer,  sales  manager,  insurance,  and  construction 
superintendent.  The  Balkin  family  owned  the  Newbury  Street  store  Decor  Inter¬ 
national.  Of  the  women,  two  were  social  workers,  one  woman  was  listed  as  a 
“housewife  writer,”  and  the  rest  were  listed  as  housewives.  As  the  children  grew, 
the  women  branched  out  into  teaching,  creative  arts,  and  volunteerism,  particu¬ 
larly  in  community  service  and  social  issues. 

In  the  1950s  there  was  resistance  in  Weston  to  development  in  general  and  the 
Techbuilt  development  in  particular.  In  1954,  the  town  adopted  new  zoning  re¬ 
quiring  60,000  square  foot  lots  on  much  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  land,  and 
Spruce  Hill  Road  lots  had  to  meet  the  larger  lot  size  requirements.  The  Techbuilt 
development  was  out  of  character  with  the  way  Weston  had  grown  up  to  that 
point.  People  didn’t  like  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  looked  basically  the  same.  In 
addition  to  the  unfamiliar  style,  the  Techbuilts  were  perceived  as  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  of  inferior  materials.  People  called  them  “chicken  coops.”  When  Weston 
assessors  created  categories  of  construction  as  part  of  building  records,  the  Tech¬ 
builts  were  low  on  the  list  of  desirable  house  types.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how 
much  of  Techbuilt’s  problems  in  Weston  were  related  to  sales  and  infrastructure 
issues  and  how  much  to  town  opposition.  It  is  notable  that  architect  Carl  Koch 
was  behind  the  successful  development  of  Conantum  in  Concord  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  with  the  Techbuilt,  Inc.  project  in  Weston,  which  would  have  been  of 
similar  size. 

Spruce  Hill  Road  developed  a  reputation  as  a  liberal  Democratic  stronghold  in  a 
conservative  Republican  town.  The  street  acquired  the  nickname  “Pink  Hill.”  Ac- 
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cording  to  James  Fay,  one  of  the  residents,  attorney  Larry  Locke,  ran  for  school 
committee,  which  at  that  time  was  always  a  hotly  contested  position.  Someone 
raised  questions  about  whether  he  had  ever  been  associated  with  the  Communist 
Party.  Locke  withdrew  from  the  contest,  which  was  “getting  a  little  vicious,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fay.  This  was  not  long  after  the  McCarthy  era. 

Residents  in  the  Spruce  Hill  neighborhood  established  a  fair  housing  association 
to  help  make  it  possible  for  minorities  to  buy  in  Weston.  They  also  supported  fair 
housing  legislation  at  the  state  level.  Almost  everyone  on  Spruce  Hill  Road 
joined  the  association,  which  also  had  support  from  elsewhere  in  the  town.  At 
that  time,  there  were  few  if  any  black  families  in  Weston.  It  was  generally  known 
that  Jews  were  not  welcome.  Realtors  were  not  required  to  show  houses  to  eve¬ 
ryone.  The  fair  housing  association  tried  to  get  people  to  sign  up  and  say  they 
would  welcome  people  of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  in  Weston. 

Two  Spruce  Hill  women,  Nancy  Baer  and  Imogene  Fish,  along  with  South  Ave¬ 
nue  resident  Harriet  Elliston,  started  the  Roxbury- Weston  program  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Children  from  Roxbury 
joined  Weston  children  for  a  summer  day  camp  experience.  Several  years  later, 
another  Spruce  Hill  resident,  Gay  Fay,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Roxbury- Weston  nursery  school.  Mrs.  Fay  also  taught  part-time  in  the  Roxbury 
schools.  Deborah  Ecker  was  head  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many 
neighborhood  women  were  active  in  the  League. 

When  Techbuilt  Inc.  purchased  the  land  in  1954,  the  company  took  out  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  $80,000  from  Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
money  be  paid  back  in  three  years.  Since  Techbuilt  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
Watts  Realty  Corp  exactly  three  years  later,  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  was  unable 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  without  selling  the  property.  Reasons  cited  by  local  resi- 


(Right)  The  Balkin 
House  at  44  Spruce 
Hill  Road  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1956-57 
and  enlarged  over 
the  years.  This  pho¬ 
tograph  is  from  the 
1967  tour  of  modern 
houses  in  Weston 
sponsored  by  the 
DeCordova  Museum 
in  Lincoln.  Courtesy 
DeCordova  Mu¬ 
seum. 
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dents  for  the  failure  of  the  development  include  high  costs  of  infrastructure,  par¬ 
ticularly  roads  and  water  supply. 

Watts  Realty  Corp  owned  the  property  for  only  two  months  before  conveying  it 
to  Weston  Land  Company,  a  group  of  local  investors.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  January  23,  1958  Town  Crier,  the  company  was  formed  “for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  residential  area  of  architect  designed,  custom  built  homes  of  a 
character  befitting  the  unusual  settings.”  Corporate  officers  included  at  least  one 
devotee  of  modern  architecture,  M.  Erich  Reissner,  who  was  a  vice  president  (see 
page  17  &  18).  The  neighborhood  continued  to  attract  people  who  wanted  to 
build  contemporary  homes.  Over  the  next  decades,  the  Weston  Land  Company 
gradually  subdivided  the  former  Fiske  Farm  into  more  than  100  lots  on  King’s 
Grant,  Myles  Standish,  Bradford,  Indian  Hill,  Hancock,  and  Bay  State  Roads. 
Buyers  purchased  the  land  and  hired  their  own  architects  or  builders.  Techbuilt 
Inc.  continued  to  build  modular  houses  in  Weston,  but  prospective  owners  had  to 
buy  their  own  lots. 


Major  References 

1)  Techbuilt  brochures  and  letters,  located  in  the  Techbuilt  vertical  file  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Department 

2)  Interviews  by  Pamela  Fox  with  James  Fay,  Lorraine  Balkin,  Grace  Nichols, 
and  Herbert  and  Nancy  Baer,  spring  2003. 

3)  Plans  and  elevations  for  the  James  and  Gay  Fay  House,  Weston  Historical 
Commission  files 


Hugh  Stubbins  Jr:  The  Country  School 


Editor’s  Note:  In  2000,  the  Weston  School  Committee  began  planning  for  renova¬ 
tions  to  the  town’s  two  primary  (K-3)  schools,  Country  and  Woodland.  In  a  2000 
report,  the  school  committee  noted  that  the  schools  “ are  over  forty  years  old, 
lack  adequate  space  to  meet  current  and  anticipated  enrollments,  and  need  sub¬ 
stantial  renovations  to  comply  with  modern  buildings  codes  and  laws  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  current  academic  programs.  ”  The  decision  was  made  to  renovate 
and  expand  Woodland  School  and  replace  Country  School,  which,  because  of  site 
constraints,  presented  major  obstacles  to  expansion. 

This  award-winning  and  seminal  work  by  the  nationally  known  architect  Hugh 
Stubbins  Jr  was  demolished  in  2002-03.  The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  March 
2002  report  by  Pamela  Fox  commissioned  for  the  Weston  School  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission.  Together  with  an  extensive  pho¬ 
tographic  record,  it  was  intended  to  document  the  Country  School. 
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Country  School  was  planned  in  1952  and  opened  in  1955  as  the  second  of  five 
schools  built  to  accommodate  Weston’s  burgeoning  school-age  population  after 
World  War  II.  It  was  Hugh  Stubbins’s  first  commission  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  the  building  won  prestigious  awards  and  brought  him  widespread  recogni¬ 
tion.  Stubbins  also  designed  the  Woodland  School  in  Weston,  dedicated  in  Janu¬ 
ary'  1960. 

Just  as  modern  house  design  reflected  changing  lifestyles,  modern  school  design 
of  the  1950s  reflected  new  concepts  in  progressive  education.  Education  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  the  traditional  classroom  but  rather  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  social  and  recreational  experiences  considered  essential  to  pupil  de¬ 
velopment.  Stubbins  himself  was  an  advocate  of  team  teaching,  and  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  school  buildings  were  synonymous  with  early  experiments  in  team  teaching 
and  “open  classrooms”  spreading  through  New  England.  Like  his  early  small 
homes,  these  unpretentious  school  buildings  strived  to  be  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  without  sacrificing  durable  materials  or  design  interest. 

In  choosing  Stubbins,  the  Weston  school  building  committee  was  looking  for  an 
architect  who  “could  make  a  creative  and  functional  application  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  recommendations  available,  primarily  from  local  school  people.”  Teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officials  prepared  a  detailed  list  of  suggested  specifications. 

The  site  presented  many  difficulties  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
drainage  problems,  and  the  presence  of  a  ledge  between  two  knolls.  In  response 
to  the  terrain,  the  building  was  organized  into  two  main  areas.  The  south  wing, 
constructed  between  the  two  rocky  knolls,  contained  primary  classrooms,  the 
auditorium,  music  room,  administration  offices,  medical  room,  library- 
conference  room,  boiler  room  and  custodial  facilities.  The  north  wing,  which  was 
connected  by  a  glass-sided  ramp,  was  built  on  lower  ground  and  contained  the 
intermediate  grades  and  a  gymnasium  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  following  design  features  were  singled  out  in  a  1956-57  American  School 
and  University  article  written  by  Stubbins  and  Gross.  Many  of  these  ideas  were 
being  advocated  in  contemporary  educational  journals: 

1 .  An  extensive  covered  platform  permitting  all  children  to  get  on  and  off 
buses  under  shelter. 

2.  Bluestone  floors  in  the  most  heavily  traveled  areas  for  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance. 

3.  Easily  accessible  and  separated  play  areas. 

4.  Auditorium  and  related  areas  located  for  use  in  the  evenings  by  com¬ 
munity  groups. 

5.  All  but  three  classrooms  face  north  to  eliminated  the  use  of  Venetian 
blinds  and  to  assure  constant  side  lighting  supplemented  by  overhead 
natural  light  [through  skylights]. 
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(Above)  Because  of  site  constraints,  the  Country  School  building  was  divided  into 
two  wings  constructed  between  two  rocky  knolls.  This  photo  of  the  north  wing  and 
glazed  connector  by  noted  photographer  Samuel  Herman  Gottscho  is  part  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  collection. 


6.  The  four  first  grade  classrooms,  with  1,200  square  feet  of  area,  are 
approximately  one  and  one-third  times  the  size  of  other  rooms.  This 
permits  the  separation  of  first  grade  classes  into  small  groups. 

7.  Each  wing  had  conveniently  located  inside  and  outside  storage  rooms, 
custodial  facilities,  teachers’  rooms,  and  toilets. 

Even  before  the  building  was  constructed,  Country  School  began  receiving 
awards.  In  1954,  the  preliminary  plan  received  a  design  citation  from  Progressive 
Architecture's  first  awards  program. 

Upon  completion  in  1955,  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  voted  to  give  Country 
School  the  Harleston  Parker  Gold  Medal,  awarded  approximately  annually  for 
the  “most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture”  in  the  Boston  area.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  modem  buildings  to  receive  the  award  and  was  seen  as  a  model  for  a  new 
school  type.  The  design  was  cited  for  its  sensitivity  to  human  needs  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  accommodate  developing  educational  trends.  Stubbins  was  praised  for  sen¬ 
sitive  handling  of  a  difficult  site,  where  the  creation  of  a  level  building  platform 
would  have  required  expensive  blasting  and  removal  of  ledge.  Instead,  the  irregu¬ 
lar  topography  and  beautifully  wooded  site  became  features  of  the  design. 
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(Above)  Notable  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  Wes¬ 
ton  's  Country  School 
included  bluest  one 
floors  in  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  areas,  an  audito¬ 
rium  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  evening  use  by 
community  groups,  and 
a  long  covered  platform 
that  allowed  children  to 
get  on  and  off  buses 
under  shelter.  Photogra¬ 
pher  Samuel  Herman 
Gottscho  took  these  pho¬ 
tos,  probably  in  the  mid- 
to  late- 1950s.  Courtesy 
Library  of  Congress. 


Major  References 

1)  “The  Country  School,  Weston,  Massachusetts.”  Progressive  Architecture.  35, 
January,  1954,  96. 

2)  “Elementary  Schools,”  Progressive  Architecture,  37,  March,  1956,  116-129, 
144.  (includes  Country  School) 

3)  “A  Proposed  Elementary  School,”  Arts  and  Architecture,  Vol.  71,  January  - 
December,  1954,20-21. 

4)  “The  School  Environment:  One  Architect’s  Approach,”  Progressive  Architec¬ 
ture,  Vol.  44,  February,  1963. 
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5)  Stein,  Jeffrey,  “The  Most  Beautiful  Building:  J.  Harleston  Parker  and  his 
medal,”  Architecture  Boston 

6)  Stubbins,  Hugh  and  Gross  Calvin,  “New  Approach  to  Planning  a  New  England 
Elementary  School,”  American  School  and  University,  1956-57,  Vol.  1,  School 
Plant  Reference,  215-220. 

7)  Hugh  Stubbins  and  Associates,  Architects  (informational  brochure  on  the 
firm),  includes  photographs  and  plan  of  Country  School  and  other  Stubbins 
schools,  Boston  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Department 


Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.:  Biographical  Information 

Hugh  Asher  Stubbins  Jr  (1912-  )  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  1933  and  Harvard’s  Graduate 
School  of  Design  in  1935.  Stubbins  professional  beginnings  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  the  modem  house  in  the  1930s  and  40s.  After  graduation,  the  en¬ 
terprising  23-year  old  joined  the  established  firm  of  Royal  Barry  Wills,  known 
for  small  New  England  Colonials  and  Capes.  From  1935  to  1938,  Stubbins 
helped  the  experienced  Wills  compete  in  the  field  of  contemporary  design.  He 
produced  six  modem  houses  and  won  several  awards  in  national  design  competi¬ 
tions.  The  modest,  two-bedroom  Troy  House  in  Needham,  Massachusetts  (1936) 
exemplifies  the  best  of  their  collaboration.  From  Wills,  he  learned  the  importance 
of  practicality,  economy,  efficiency,  and  comfort.  In  1940,  Walter  Gropius  invited 
Stubbins  to  return  to  Harvard  as  his  assistant.  He  began  teaching  and  also  estab¬ 
lished  his  first  architectural  office. 

The  housing  boom  after  World  War  II  coincided  with  an  enthusiasm  for  modern 
architecture  and  innovation.  Stubbins  continued  designing  modem  houses 
throughout  the  1940s  and  1950s,  characterized  by  informal  indoor-outdoor 
spaces,  flexible  plans,  visual  spaciousness,  shed  roofs,  regional  materials,  and 
large  glass  windows.  His  houses  applied  new  building  techniques  and  reflected 
the  change  to  a  more  informal  life  style  after  the  war.  One  biographical  sketch 
said  that  he  “pioneered  a  northeast  regional  contemporary  style  on  a  domestic 
scale.”  While  Stubbins  generally  favored  the  pitched  roof  as  more  appropriate  to 
the  New  England  climate  and  tradition,  the  Kronenberg  House  in  Weston  (1948) 
reflects  his  awareness  of  mainstream  architectural  thought  in  its  flat-roof,  single¬ 
story  form  and  modular  post  and  beam  construction. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  Stubbins’s  practice  expanded  to  include  design 
of  schools  for  the  baby  boom  generation.  The  firm  is  credited  with  pioneering  the 
innovative  “open  school”  design  of  the  1950s,  as  exemplified  in  Weston’s  Coun¬ 
try  School.  For  Stubbins,  good  design  is  an  essential  and  central  ingredient  of  all 
good  architecture  but  not  the  only  ingredient.  Excellence  in  planning,  function, 
and  technology  are  also  essential. 
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(Above)  Hugh  Stubbins  Jr.  designed  this  house  for  John  and  Margaret  “Peg"  Kronen- 
berg  in  1948.  Peg  Kronen  berg  was  the  artist  for  this  holiday  card.  Courtesy  Weston 
Historical  Society. 


Stubbins  Buildings  in  Weston 

John  L.  and  Margaret  Kronenberg  House  .  85  Norumbega  Road  (1948) 

The  Kronenberg  House  was  published  in  Architectural  Record  in  March,  1954 
(Volume  115,  p.  192-195).  The  magazine  article,  entitled  “3  Houses:  Each  De¬ 
signed  to  Meet  the  Problems  of  its  Specific  Setting,”  praises  Stubbins  for  tailor¬ 
ing  the  house  to  take  advantage  of  its  location  on  the  Charles  River.  As  with  the 
architect’s  other  two  houses  in  Weston,  the  house  had  a  modular  post  and  lintel 
structural  system  “which  is  in  turn  frankly  expressed  in  the  finished  house,  both 
inside  and  out”  according  to  the  article. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull  House.  4  Robin  Road  (1948) 

Philip  Winsor  Trumbull,  grandson  of  estate  owner  Robert  Winsor,  built  his  house 
in  the  Meadowbrook  Road  area  on  a  lot  subdivided  off  from  Winsor’s  472-acre 
estate.  Philip’s  one-story  house  had  a  living  room/dining  room,  kitchen,  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  one  bath,  along  with  small  entry  and  utility  rooms.  Plans  indicate  a 
location  for  a  future  garage/utility/storage  addition  and  a  future  bedroom  wing. 
(Stubbins  Job  4803,  Special  Collections,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design) 

*Mary  W.  and  Walter  H.  Trumbull  House.  12  Dellbrook  Road  (1950) 

This  house  is  still  occupied  by  its  second  owner.  Carter  Crawford.  She  and  her 
late  husband  Harry  knew  Mary  and  Wally  Trumbull  and  bought  it  directly  from 
them.  According  to  Crawford,  the  elder  Trumbulls  decided  to  build  it  because 
they  liked  their  son’s  house  at  4  Robin  Road  (see  above).  All  their  children  were 
grown  and  they  no  longer  needed  their  large  house  at  209  Meadowbrook  Road. 
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(Above)  Rear  fa¬ 
cade  of  12  Dell- 
brook  Road,  built 
for  Mary  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Trumbull  in 
1950.  The  elder 
Trumbulls  liked 
their  son’s  modern 
house  on  Robin 
Road  and  engaged 
Stubbins  to  design 
this  home  for  their 
empty-nester  years. 
See  pages  2  and  3 
for  elevations. 
Photo  by  Pamela 
Fox,  2009.  (Below) 
Ziskind  Dining 
Hall,  Cambridge 
School,  constructed 
in  1956.  Architect’s 
drawing  from  an 
undated  brochure 
“ Hugh  Stubbins  & 
Associates,  Inc.  ” 
Courtesy  Boston 
Public  Library 
Fine  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Stubbins  plan  has  a  small  entry  hall,  living  room/dining  room,  kitchen,  small 
utility  room,  two  bedrooms,  and  two  baths.  The  Crawfords  added  a  study  that  is 
sensitive  to  the  original  design.  The  house  is  largely  intact,  including  the  de¬ 
tached  garage.  (Stubbins  Job  5001,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design) 

Country  School.  Town  of  Weston.  Alphabet  Lane  (4952.  opened  1955) 

*Ziskind  Dining  Hall.  Cambridge  School  of  Weston  (1956/1974) 

The  entirety  of  both  the  east  and  west  facades  was  made  up  of  ten-foot-high  glass 
panels,  which  gave  the  room  a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  Because  of  the  steep  hill 
pitching  down  to  the  west,  students  looked  out  over  the  treetops.  The  Dining  Hall 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1974  and  rebuilt  the  following  year  with  an  en¬ 
larged  reception  and  recital  room. 

*still  standing 
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Please  visit  our  new  website:  www.westonhistorv.org.  for 
more  articles  and  photographs,  along  with  information 
about  the  society  and  volunteer  opportunities.  Many 
thanks  to  webmaster  Miller  Blew! 


With  Special  Thanks 

To  Joseph  Sheehan  Jr.  for  plates  12  and  13  from  the  Middlesex  County  Atlas  of 
1908.  The  historical  society  is  deeply  grateful  to  Joe,  one  of  our  former  presi¬ 
dents,  for  purchasing  these  two  important  Weston  maps  for  the  society. 

To  Martie  Fiske  for  the  gift  of  a  scythe  found  in  the  Kendal  Common  area.  (A 
scythe  is  an  agricultural  hand  tool  for  mowing  grass  or  reaping  crops.) 

To  Eloise  Kenney  for  a  watercolor  of  Sudbury  Meadows  done  by  John  Jones 
Jr,  brother  of  Theodore  Jones  and  unde  of  Ellen  and  Alice  Jones.  The  water- 
color  once  hung  at  the  Jones  House/Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 

To  Mimi  Hastings  for  a  US  Bicentennial  Flag,  antique  car  horn,  books,  and  a 
stereoptican  viewer. 
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This  map,  published  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  October  12,  1970,  shows  the  30 
communities  still  “ dry  ”  at  that  time.  Today  that  number  stands  at  12. 


“Spirituous  &  Intoxicating  Liquors:” 

Alcohol  Regulation  in  Weston 

[Editor's  Note:  As  Weston  prepares  to  vote  at  the  May  Town  Meeting  on  whether 
to  establish  a  restaurant  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern — a  restaurant  that,  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  will  need  to  have  a  full  bar — this  article  provides  an  answer  to 
the  question  "How  long  has  Weston  been  a  dry  town?  ”] 

Despite  their  straight-laced  reputation,  the  Puritans  were  not  abstainers.  Hard 
cider  was  the  daily  drink.  Distilled  spirits  were  a  popular  feature  at  marriages, 
funerals,  ordinations,  and  meeting  house  raisings.  Rum  and  cider  were  important 
to  the  economy  throughout  New  England. 


In  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts:  1630-1890,  Col.  Daniel  S. 
Lamson  writes  about  the  role  of  alcohol  in  the  18th  century,  a  time  when  water 
was  often  unsafe  to  drink  and  tea  was  a  luxury.  With  a  hint  of  irony,  he  describes 
the  differences  between  that  era  and  the  1 880s,  when  he  was  writing  his  history: 

In  these  days  of  much-talked-of  prohibition  it  seems  strange  to  look  back 
to  the  time  when  our  progenitors  never  looked  upon  water  as  made  to 
drink.  In  fact,  water  was  scarcely  used  by  them  as  a  common  beverage. 
New  England  rum  and  cider  were  looked  upon  as  the  proper  drink.  Tea 
was  a  luxury,  used  in  sickness  or  on  special  occasions  of  social  gather¬ 
ings.  It  was  purchased  by  the  ounce.  Coffee  was  not  in  general  use,  and 
among  farmers  never  seen  on  the  breakfast  table,  as  now.  Two  quarts  of 
rum  and  a  pint  of  molasses  was  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  average 
family.  This  was  independent  of  the  frequent  potations  of  flip— a  home¬ 
made  beer  of  hops,  heated  by  a  flip-iron  always  at  hand.  The  rum  and 
molasses  charges  in  the  books  of  retailers  and  grocers  in  early  days  are  a 
sight  that  would  overturn  the  equilibrium  of  our  Prohibitionists.  (Lam¬ 
son,  105) 

In  Lam  son's  day,  women  were  at  the  forefront  of  the  temperance  movement.  In 
contrast,  he  describes  his  colonial  foremothers  adding  to  the  domestic  supply  of 
spirits  by  making  wines  and  cordials: 

The  women  aided  and  abetted  in  the  general  use  of  wines  and  liquors,  but 
their  brew  was  of  their  own  make.  In  every  house  could  be  found  an 
abundance  of  currant,  elderberry,  and  noyau  wines.  [Ed.  note:  noyau 
wine  was  a  cordial  flavored  with  the  kernel  of  a  bitter  almond  or  peach 
stone.]  No  visitor,  however  humble,  was  allowed  to  depart  without  an 
invitation  to  the  sideboard  or  cupboard.  To  have  overlooked  this  act  of 
hospitality  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgotten  or  readily  forgiven. 
(Lamson,  105) 

Weston  also  had  a  brewery  or  “malt  house”  operated  by  the  Livermore  family  at 
the  west  end  of  what  is  now  Boston  Post  Road. 

Lamson  believed  that  the  regular  imbibing  of  rum,  malt  beverages,  hard  cider, 
and  domestic  wine  did  not  create  the  same  problems  in  colonial  Weston  as  it  did 
in  his  own  time.  His  explanation  was  that  the  hard  work  needed  to  survive  in  a 
harsh  environment  was  not  conducive  to  abuse: 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  use  of  spirits,  confined  to  no  one  class  and 
forming  a  part  of  all  contracts  between  master  and  servant,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  drunkenness,  as  we  see  it  in  its  disgusting  form  in  our  day.  The 
men  drank  hard,  perhaps;  they  certainly  drank  often;  but  they  worked 
hard,  and  black-strap  was  with  them  an  article  of  food  as  well  as  drink. 
(Lamson,  105) 

In  asserting  that  excessive  drinking  was  seldom  a  problem  for  the  sturdy.  God¬ 
fearing  farmers  of  colonial  days,  Lamson  demonstrates  his  tendency  to  idealize 
the  past. 
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The  Role  of  Taverns 


Colonial  innholders  and  retailers  were  required  to  register  with  the  Middlesex 
County  Court  of  Sessions.  The  earliest  Weston  resident  to  do  so  was  Thomas 
Woolson,  who  obtained  his  first  license  in  1686.  In  an  article  in  the  March  1973 
Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  reported  that  Woolson 
was  apparently  selling  liquor  before  that,  because  in  1685  he  was  convicted  “of 
selling  strong  drink  without  license,  contrary  to  the  law.  .  .  [and]  fined  twenty 
shillings  or  to  sett  one  hour  in  the  stocks  and  to  pay  costs  of  eight  shillings.” 

Considering  that  the  community  did  not  have  its  own  church  until  the  “Farmer’s 
Precinct”  was  set  off  from  Watertown  in  1698,  it  is  clear  that  taverns  were  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  life  in  early  Weston.  Two  mid- 18th  century  tavern  buildings 
have  survived:  one  operated  by  Josiah  Smith  and  his  descendents  (358  Boston 
Post  Road)  and  the  second  by  Isaac  Jones  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Ball  (662 
Boston  Post  Road).  Two  other  prominent  taverns,  run  by  John  Flagg  and  by  the 

Woolson  family  and  later  Samuel  Baldwin,  were  located  near  725  and  625  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road  respectively.  A  number  of  other  taverns  operated  at  various  times 
along  the  Post  Road  and  Weston’s  other  major  travel  route.  North  Avenue. 


The  Flagg  Tavern  was  operated  by  John  Flagg  from  the  late  1770s  until  1812,  then  by 
others  until  about  mid-century.  The  building,  which  stood  near  the  present  725  Boston 
Post  Road,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1902. 
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Lamson  writes  about  the  prevalence 
of  taverns  and  their  essential  role  in 
hosting  travelers  along  main  routes 
such  as  Boston  Post  Road: 

It  has  been  found  impossible 
at  this  late  date  to  give  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  highly 
interesting  history  of  the  old- 
time  taverns  that  existed  in 
such  great  numbers  through¬ 
out  Massachusetts  previous 
to,  and  for  many  years  after, 
the  Revolution.  It  is  often 
asked  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  many  taverns  to  have  been 
profitable  in  so  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  each  other,  as  was  the 
case  in  every  village  along 
main  routes  throughout  New 
England.  The  main  road 
through  Weston  was  the  most 
important  thoroughfare  in 
early  days,  connecting  Bos¬ 
ton  with  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Washington.  (Lamson,  186) 

There  were  few  houses  of  any  importance  in  all  these  years  that  had  not 
first  or  last  served  as  taverns.  It  was  the  most  profitable  business  of  all 
country  towns  along  the  main  arteries  of  travel.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
fifty  to  one  hundred  teams  to  be  put  up  over  night  at  a  single  tavern. 
(Lamson,  190) 

While  the  latter  statement  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  it  is  clear  that  tav¬ 
erns  thrived  through  the  late  18th  century.  The  number  of  public  houses  more 
than  doubled  in  Middlesex  County  between  1730  and  1770,  from  106  to  231. 

In  addition  to  hosting  travelers,  taverns  were  important  community  gathering 
places  where  all  levels  of  society  could  socialize  and  discuss  public  issues.  Offi¬ 
cial  and  semi-official  business  was  conducted  there,  too;  for  example,  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Great  and  Common  Field  in  Concord  held  their  annual  meeting  at 
a  local  tavern.  Taverns  also  provided  a  venue  for  yet  another  activity  that  would 
become  a  target  of  19th  century  reformers:  gambling.  Note  in  Lamson's  nostalgic 


m  m 


Detail  of  18  th  century  wood  panel  depict¬ 
ing  what  looks  to  be  a  gentleman  with 
punch  bowl  and  wine  glass. 
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description  of  tavern  life  his  observation  that  card-playing  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  all  ages  and  social  classes: 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  much  of  the  jovial  and  social  life  within 
these  taverns  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  Gambling,  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly  speaking,  card-playing,  was  before  the  Revolution,  and 
for  many  years  after,  a  common  practice,  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
any  one  class  of  people,  but  prevailed  generally  among  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young  alike.  (Lamson,  191) 

Peter  Thompson  writes  about  tavern  culture  in  his  book  Rum  Punch  and  Revolu¬ 
tion:  Taverngoing  and  Public  Life  in  Eighteenth-Century  Philadelphia  (1999). 
He  argues  that  prior  to  1750,  taverns  offered  a  vehicle  for  public  discourse  at  all 
levels  of  society.  As  new  and  more  class-based  social  institutions  became  avail¬ 
able,  the  older  notion  of  the  tavern  as  a  special  place  for  the  intermixture  of  social 
groups  began  to  change.  By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  different 
classes  and  political  groups  went  to  different  taverns. 

While  Weston  did  not  have  the  range  of  social  institutions  available  in  cities  like 
Philadelphia  or  Boston,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  Tory  sympathizers  patronized  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  whose  proprietor, 
Isaac  Jones,  was  known  as  a  “friend  of  the  government.'”  Those  who  favored  in¬ 
dependence  would  have  likely  imbibed  at  the  tavern  of  Joel  Smith,  son  of  Josiah 
and  a  known  “Liberty  Man.” 

According  to  Jack  Larkin  in  his  1988  book  The  Reshaping  of  Everyday  Life,  1790 
to  1840,  the  decades  after  the  Revolution  witnessed  a  striking  upsurge  in  liquor 
consumption.  This  created  a  strong  backlash  in  the  form  of  attacks  on  all  types  of 
drink. 


The  Temperance  Movement 

The  early  1 9th  century  temperance  movement  was  an  organized  effort  to  encour¬ 
age  moderation  or  complete  abstinence  from  alcohol.  Its  ranks  were  filled  with 
women  who,  along  with  their  children,  suffered  because  husbands  and  fathers 
abused  alcohol.  Alcohol  was  blamed  for  many  of  society  ’s  ills,  including  severe 
health  problems,  destitution,  and  crime. 

Among  the  earliest  temperance  organizations  were  those  founded  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  in  1808  and  in  Boston,  where  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Intemperance  was  founded  in  1813.  The  movement  spread  through 
the  formation  of  hundreds  of  voluntary  societies  and  the  mass  distribution  of 
printed  appeals.  Religious  revivalism  of  the  1820s  and  30s  stimulated  movements 
toward  perfection  in  human  beings.  Sometimes  known  as  the  First  Reform  Era,  it 


was  a  period  of  sweeping  humanitarian  reform  including  crusades  against  alco¬ 
hol,  gambling,  and  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  civilized  manners  and  good  conduct. 
Prominent  physicians  like  Benjamin  Rush  warned  Americans  that  beverages  once 
considered  healthful  were  poisonous  to  body  and  soul. 

The  precedent  for  seeking  temperance  through  law  was  set  by  a  Massachusetts 
law  passed  in  1838  and  repealed  two  years  later.  The  law,  which  was  aimed  at 
retailers,  prohibited  sales  of  spirits  in  less  than  15-gallon  quantities.  Lamson 
wrote  about  its  unintended  consequences  this  way: 

About  the  year  1830  commenced  the  temperance  and  anti-card-playing 
crusade,  resulting  in  1838  in  the  first  stringent  laws  against  liquor  selling, 
and  especially  against  retailers.  This  movement  led  up  to  the  famous 
“fifteen-gallon  law,”  the  result  of  which  was  that,  from  being  obligated  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  on  hand  at  one  time,  old  topers  were  per¬ 
petually  drunk.  (Lamson,  191) 

Lamson  reports  that  George  W.  Cutting,  respected  proprietor  of  Cutting  &  Sons 
general  store  in  the  center  of  Weston,  was  arrested  for  the  sale  of  liquor  sometime 
in  1838  or  1839  and  taken  to  a  Cambridge  jail.  (Lamson,  120). 

According  to  Jack  Larkin  in  the  above-mentioned  book,  by  1840  alcohol  con¬ 
sumption  had  declined  by  more  than  two-thirds  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  from 
almost  four  gallons  per  person  per  year  to  less  than  one  and  a  half.  (Larkin,  296) 
It  probably  declined  even  more  in  New  England,  where  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  was  especially  powerful.  Larkin  writes  that  the  movement  was  also  stronger 
in  rural  towns  than  in  cities,  “where  those  who  wished  to  drink  and  carouse  could 
do  so  under  less  watchful  eyes.” 


Mid- 19th  Century: 

From  Moral  Persuasion  to  Legal  Prohibition 

By  the  mid- 18th  century,  temperance  crusaders  had  completed  the  transition  from 
moral  persuasion  to  legal  coercion.  In  1846,  Maine  passed  the  first  statewide 
prohibition  law  that,  as  revised  in  1851,  became  the  model  for  other  states.  Be¬ 
tween  1846  and  1855,  more  than  a  dozen  states,  including  Massachusetts,  passed 
prohibition  laws. 

In  1855,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  except  by  authorized  agents.  Officers  were  authorized  to  ar¬ 
rest,  without  warrant,  any  person  found  in  the  act  of  illegally  selling  or  distribut¬ 
ing  such  liquors.  In  Weston,  the  Selectmen  appointed  Joel  Upham  as  its  sole 
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The  Cutter  farm  specialized  in  cider  and  vinegar.  The  massive  barn  and  three-story  cider 
mill  were  located  just  south  of  South  Avenue  near  Park  Street.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cutter 
(1827-1903)  also  made  champagne  cider  filtered  through  fine  sand  from  a  beach  in  Ips¬ 
wich.  His  granddaughter  Alice  recalled  Harvard  boys  coming  to  the  house  to  try  to  buy 
the  fermented  brew. 


agent,  in  a  resolution  defining  his  job  as  follows: 

.  .  .  agent  for  the  purchase  of  spirituous  &  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used 
in  the  arts,  or  medicinal,  chemical  &  mechanical  purposes  only,  and  also 
to  sell  the  same  for  such  purposes  and  no  other  as  the  law  directs.  To  be 
kept  and  sold  at  his  present  dwelling  house  in  Weston.”  (Town  of  Weston 
records,  June  19,  1855) 

Upham  was  reappointed  every  year  through  1867,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $30. 

One  consequence  of  the  temperance  movement  was  the  closing  of  taverns.  The 
tavern  established  by  Josiah  Smith  in  1757,  for  example,  closed  in  1838 — a  date 
coinciding  with  the  passage  of  the  “'Fifteen  Gallon”  law.  The  temperance  move¬ 
ment  was  not  the  only  reason  for  the  decline  of  taverns.  Business  was  hurt  by 
changes  in  transportation  patterns,  including  the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  de¬ 
cline  in  stagecoach  travel.  Lamson  writes  that  by  the  mid- 19th  century,  Weston 
was  not  only  “dry”  but  also  completely  lacking  in  public  overnight  accommoda¬ 
tions: 

So  great  has  been  the  change  in  this  respect  in  Weston  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years  there  has  not  been  an  abiding-place  for  man  or  beast  in  the 
town  outside  of  private  hospitality.  (Lamson,  192) 
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Post-Civil  War  Period 


The  next  important  legislative  changes  occurred  between  1867  and  1870.  The 
1855  Massachusetts  state  law  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
including  beer,  ale,  and  cider,  and  also  forbade  the  sale  of  any  “mechanical  or 
medicinal  potions”  by  anyone  except  agents  appointed  by  the  state.  In  1867,  pe¬ 
titioners  proposed  a  licensing  system  to  regulate  rather  than  totally  prohibit  the 
sale  of  alcohol.  The  bill  was  rejected  but  proponents  continued  to  press  their  case. 
The  governor  at  the  time,  Republican  Alexander  Bullock,  refused  to  sign  an  early 
version  of  the  licensing  bill,  commenting  as  follows: 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  throws  open  public  bars  and  tippling  houses 
in  every  quarter  of  the  state.  It  is  destructive  to  the  influences  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  fireside,  adverse  to  good  morals,  and  repugnant  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  of  the  community. 


In  1869,  the  legislature  enacted  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law  (1869,  Chap¬ 
ter  415),  but  the  following  year,  the 
law  was  amended  to  permit  the  sale 
of  ale,  lager  beer,  strong  beer,  porter, 
and  cider  in  towns  and  cities  where 
inhabitants  voted  to  authorize  such 
sale.  Hard  alcohol,  defined  as  “pure 
and  unadulterated  spirituous  or  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  and  malt  liquors” 
could  still  be  obtained  only  from 
licensed  druggists  and  apothecaries 
“for  medicinal,  mechanical  or 
chemical  purposes  only.”  (1870, 
Chapter  389) 

In  1875,  after  five  years  of  back- 
and-forth  legislative  wrangling,  the 
1870  law  was  rewritten  and  ex¬ 
panded,  allowing  licenses  to  be 
granted  annually  by  the  town’s  gov¬ 
erning  body,  which  in  Weston  is  the 
selectmen.  The  law  created  five 
classes  of  licenses  differing  in  the 
types  of  alcohol  allowed  and 
whether  it  could  be  drunk  on  the 
premises.  The  town  was  allowed  to 
collected  fees,  with  a  percentage  to 
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Thursday  Evening  Club 
24  April,  1902. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  140  fares,  $.14.56 
H.  L.  Lawrence  Co.,  Turkeys  ft  chickens,  17.35 
Somerset  Club,  Cigars  ft  oigarettes,  16.60 
S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  Cigars,  17.00 
Charles  G.  Tinkham,  Barges,  36.00 
B.  Johnson,  Sweetbreads,  17.50 
Deerfoot  Farm  Co.,  Cream,  4.20 
R.  Bollings  ft  Co.,  firing  for  wireless  teleg.  7.17 
Hasten  ft  WellsFireworks  Hfg.  Co.,  Owl  Lights,  19.12 
Charles  Evans,  Vaiters,  23.80 
10  Qts,  Apollinaris  Water,  1.80 


Francis  Blake  (photo  opposite) 
enjoyed  expensive  spirits  and 
maintained  a  large  wine  cellar. 
He  kept  careful  records  when  he 
entertained.  Note  that  for  the 
1902  meeting  of  the  prestigious 
Thursday  Evening  Club,  his  81 
guests  drank  13  quarts  of  fine 
Burgundy  and  19  quarts  of  high- 
class  champagne. 


be  remanded  to  the  state  treas¬ 
urer.  (1875,  Chapter  99) 


13  ■  Burgundy,  Chamber tin  1883, 

19  ■  Champagne,  Most  1893  Cuvee  81, 

Rich  ft  Matthews,  Oysters,  Salmon  ft  Lobsters, 
Philadelphia  Ice  Cream  Co.,  18  Qts., 

Isaac  Locke  ft  Co.,  Lettuce, 

Daniel  P.  Wise,  Cake  ft  rolls, 

Gae  and  electric  light,  (estimated- 
Total:- 

81  persons  present. 


For  four  years  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  law,  Weston  se¬ 
lectmen  did  not  bring  the  issue 
to  voters.  Perhaps  they  were 
making  a  unilateral  “No  Li¬ 
cense”  decision.  It  was  not 
until  1881  that  Town  Meeting 
was  asked  to  vote  “to  see  if  the 
Town  will  vote  yes  or  no  to 
grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.”  The 
question  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  65  “no”  to  6  “yes”.  The 
following  year,  the  vote  was  a  similarly  lopsided  71  against  and  7  in  favor.  Al¬ 
though  1881  appears  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  an  official  “No  License”  vote, 
the  town  had  been  effectively  “dry”  for  decades. 


45.00 

57.00 

33.73 

8.80 

1.00 

2.55 

5.00 

$328.18 


Alcohol  in  Turn-of-the-Century  Weston 

Athough  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Weston  had  no  bars  or  retail  outlets  for 
alcoholic  beverages,  this  did  not  mean  that  all  its  residents  were  abstainers. 
Prominent  estate  owner  Francis  Blake  was  renowned  for  his  discriminating  taste 
in  food  and  wine.  His  estate,  Keewaydin,  had  a  large  wine  cellar,  and  Blake 
saved  extensive  correspondence  with  New  York  wine  dealers  regarding  choice 
wines  ordered  by  the  case,  aged  Scottish  and  rye  whiskey,  and  expensive  cham¬ 
pagne.  He  kept  a  scrapbook  of  wine  bottle  labels,  along  with  the  receipts,  and 
often  recorded  what  wines  and  liquors  he  served  his  guests  and  how  many  bottles 
they  drank. 
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In  her  diary,  Blake’s  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  records  details  of  a 
small  picnic  held  for  her  19-year-old  daughter,  Agnes,  during  her  debut  year, 
1895.  Guests  were  picked  up  at  the  train  station  in  a  hay  wagon  and  enjoyed  an 
afternoon  of  games  and  lunch  including  ice  cream,  strawberries,  and  champagne. 

Blake  served  as  a  selectmen  from  1890  to  1910.  As  a  public  official,  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  problems  caused  by  alcohol,  and  he  supported  the  town’s  annual 
“no  license”  vote.  His  position  is  made  clear  in  a  private  letter  to  Alfred  L.  Cut¬ 
ting  in  May,  1900,  regarding  the  proposed  introduction  of  street  railways  through 
Weston: 

I.  .  .  wonder  whether  you  have  considered.  .  .whether  the  establishment 
of  a  frequent,  rapid  and  cheap  method  of  transportation  between  our 
town  and  Waltham  would  not  practically  deprive  us  of  the  moral  advan¬ 
tages  hitherto  derived  from  our  yearly  “no  license”  vote. 

My  own  well  stocked  wine  cellar  and  daily  habits  do  not  permit  me  to 
masquerade  as  a  “total  abstainer”,  but  I  am  nevertheless,  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  grave  evils  to  our  community  would  result  from  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  our  rural  village  and  the  licensed  bar-rooms  of  a  factory 
city.  (Mass  Historical  Society,  Blake  Papers,  65.936) 

Cutting  replied  the  following  day  as  follows: 

Any  good  thing  may  be  abused,  and  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  to  de¬ 
prive  the  many  people  who  would  use  the  Electric  Cars.  .  .of  their  rights, 
simply  because  some  might  take  this  way  of  getting  their  drink.  .  . 

Alice  Tyler  Fraser  was  bom  in  Weston  in  1903  and  grew  up  in  local  farm  family 
of  comfortable  means.  Her  grandfather,  Benjamin  F.  Cutter,  and  later  her  Uncle 
Charles  ran  the  family  cider  and  vinegar  business.  In  an  interview  with  Regis 
College  student  Dianne  T.  Murray  in  1969,  Alice  remembered  a  woman  who 
came  to  her  grade-school  class  and  spoke  to  students  about  the  evils  of  drink. 
Each  child  was  requested  to  sign  a  pledge,  promising  that  he  or  she  would  never 
touch  liquor.  Alice  declined  to  sign  because  the  pledge  required  abstinence  from 
hard  cider  as  well,  and  her  uncle’s  cider  mill  also  made  champagne  cider. 

In  the  1969  Murray  interview,  Alice  Fraser  recalled  that  drinking  was  not  a  thing 
that  young  people  did  when  she  was  growing  up  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
20th  century.  She  and  her  contemporaries  were  raised  in  the  temperance  era. 
Alice  noted  that  she  never  saw  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  her  house,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  her  teens,  when  she  was  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  at  an  English  friend’s 
house,  that  she  had  a  drink — a  champagne  toast.  Not  until  college  did  she  have  a 
drink  outside  the  family  circle,  on  a  blind  date  with  a  boy  who  brought  a  bottle  of 
wine. 
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This  official  government  form  from  the  1920s  was  needed  during  Prohibition  to  acquire 
whisky  by  prescription  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes. 


Prohibition 

The  efforts  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  founded  in  1869,  along  with  the  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  (WCTU,  1874)  and  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  (1893),  helped  prepare  the  way  for  passage  in  December  1917  of  the  18th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the  “manufacture,  sale,  or  transporta¬ 
tion”  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  National  prohibition  became 
law  in  January  1919,  after  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
states. 

The  Weston  chapter  of  the  WCTU  was  organized  in  November  1920.  Miss  Laura 
E.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Jones,  sister  and  wife  of  estate  owner  Charles  H.  Jones, 
conducted  devotional  exercises  at  the  initial  meeting  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
where  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Peakes  was  elected  first  president.  Attendees  were  advised 
that,  although  the  18th  Amendment  had  been  ratified,  liquor  traffic  was  by  no 
means  dead;  and  much  work  remained  before  Prohibition  became  a  fact. 

The  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  alcohol  continued  in  Weston 
as  elsewhere  in  the  country.  According  to  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  in  Once  Upon  a 
Pung ,  moonshiners  tried  to  avoid  detection  by  operating  in  the  more  remote 
southwest  part  of  town.  Dickson  recalled  a  raid  on  a  still  off  Pine  Street  and  on  a 
Winter  Street  operation  described  as  the  town's  finest: 

New  plumbing  fixtures  and  flues  were  installed  in  a  house  to  convert  it 
into  an  efficient  operation.  The  owners  made  the  stupid  mistake  of  dump- 


ing  their  refuse  into  a  brook  that  flowed  past  the  house.  As  the  water  be¬ 
came  more  polluted,  downstream  neighbors  complained  of  the  smell. 
Suspicion  was  aroused.  The  Federal  Agents  were  notified  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  raid  was  staged.  (Dickson,  Pung,  54) 

Rumors  abounded  of  rum-running  at  the  small  airport  at  Winter  and  Brown 
Streets,  which  acquired  a  bad  reputation  that  led  to  pressure  to  shut  it  down.  On 
Bogle  Street,  a  “tea  room”  in  a  converted  farmhouse  was  patronized  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Wellesley  college  students,  who  smoked  and  were  rumored  to  be 
searching  for  beverages  more  stimulating  than  tea. 


Weston  Continues  as  a  Dry  Town 

The  18th  Amendment  was  repealed  by  the  21st  Amendment,  which  was  fully 
ratified  by  December  1933.  Weston  continued  to  exercise  its  local  option  to  pro¬ 
hibit  licenses  for  the  sale  of  all  types  of  alcohol,  whether  on  the  premises  or 
packaged  for  home  consumption.  In  1940,  for  example,  voters  turned  down  the 
sale  of  all  types  of  alcohol  by  a  vote  of  376  “yes”  to  1617  “no.”  That  same  year,  a 
larger  percentage  voted  “yes”  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  packages  (609 
vs.  1372).  Voters  were  always  more  favorably  disposed  to  approve  package 
stores,  although  “no”  votes  always  outnumbered  “yes”  by  at  least  two-to-one. 

In  1970,  Weston  was  one  of  30  Massachusetts  communities  that  remained  dry.  As 
of  April  2007,  Weston  was  one  of  only  12  such  towns,  the  others  being  Alford, 
Chilmark,  Dunstable,  Gayhead,  Gosnold,  Hawley,  Montgomery,  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  Tisbury,  West  Tisbury,  and  Westhampton.  The  lack  of  licensed  liquor  stores 
and  restaurants  has  not  precluded  the  serving  of  alcohol  at  country  clubs  and  at 
private  functions  at  Regis  College,  Henderson  House  of  Northeastern  University, 
and  other  venues.  In  addition,  Weston  residents  patronize  liquor  stores  conven¬ 
iently  located  over  the  town  line  in  adjacent  communities. 

In  May  2004,  Town  Meeting  voters  defeated  a  home  rule  petition  authorizing  the 
selectmen  to  issue  up  to  two  licenses  for  stores  to  sell  “wine  and  malt”  but  not 
spirits.  No  license  would  be  available  to  a  restaurant  or  bar.  The  petitioner  stated 
her  opinion  that  the  town  would  benefit  from  the  convenience  of  a  fine  wine 
store.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  67  to  97.  In  2006,  Weston  Town 
Meeting  approved  a  statewide  ballot  initiative  to  allow  local  authorities  to  issue 
licenses  allowing  food  stores  to  sell  wine.  The  ballot  vote  was  2590  “yes”  to 
2302  “no.”  In  May  2007,  Town  Meeting  voters  agreed  to  allow  the  Omni  gro¬ 
cery  store  to  sell  wine.  Before  this  can  go  into  effect,  the  change  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  ballot  vote  this  May. 
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The  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  has  not  functioned  as  a  tavern  since  1838,  the  year  the 
“Fifteen  Gallon”  law  made  it  illegal  to  sell  alcohol  in  small  amounts.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  years  later,  in  2008,  Weston  voters  will  decide  whether  they  like 
the  idea  of  a  Tavern  on  the  Green,  with  a  restaurant  serving  not  only  food  but  also 
“spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors.” 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


This  image  of 
the  Melone 
Homestead  was 
altered  by  com¬ 
puter  to  show 
the  size  of  the 
original  two- 
over-two  house 
and  location  of 
the  original 
front  door. 
(Courtesy  of 
Judy  Markland 
and  Pam  Fox) 


The  History  of  the  Melone  Homestead  and 
Sears  Conservation  Land:  Part  I 


[Editor’s  Note:  Cindy  Bates  began  researching  the  Melone  Homestead  (27  Cres¬ 
cent  Street)  in  2004  at  the  behest  of  her  father,  long-time  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  chairman  George  Bates.  The  house  is  located  on  town  conservation  land 
and  its  history  has  long  been  the  subject  of  debate.  How  old  is  it?  Who  built  it, 
and  why?  Has  it  been  moved?  Was  it  used  to  house  chair  factory  workers?  The 
Weston  Historical  Society  is  pleased  to  publish  this  abbreviated  version  of  Ms. 
Bates’s  report,  beginning  with  Part  I  below  and  continuing  in  the  Fall  2008  Bul¬ 
letin.  The  extent  and  complexity  of  her  research  is  even  more  evident  in  the  com¬ 
plete  report,  which  includes  extensive  footnotes  and  bibliographical  information 
along  with  many  additional  illustrations  and  maps.  Copies  will  be  available  at 
the  Weston  Public  Library  and  Weston  Historical  Society] 
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2001  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  map  (detail).  Note  the  location  of  Crescent  Street, 
which  was  part  of  Boston  Post  Road  before  that  roadway  was  straightened  about 
1860.  A  long  driveway  extends  from  the  mid-point  of  Crescent  Street  to  the  Melone 
Homestead,  shown  as  a  small  black  dot.  The  map  shows  Three-Mile  Brook  and  the 
three  mill  ponds  that  provided  power  to  small  mills  in  the  Crescent  Street  neighbor- 


Preface:  Diary  of  a  Researcher 


What  began  as  a  simple  request,  to  finish  up  the  title  research  and  complete  a 
report  on  the  history  of  the  Melone  Homestead  begun  by  my  father  in  the  late 
1990s,  evolved  into  a  significant  and  in-depth  research  project.  My  first  draft,  13 
pages  completed  in  May  2004,  summarized  the  ownership  of  the  Sears  Conserva¬ 
tion  Land  from  the  early  1800s.  I  made  no  attempt  to  date  the  house  beyond  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  at  its  present  site  in  1859  and  had  not  been  there  in  1850.  In  the 
process  of  writing  this  first  draft,  I  was  struck  by  the  notion  that  none  of  the  own¬ 
ers  probably  ever  lived  in  the  house.  The  report,  primarily  a  history  of  the  own¬ 
ers,  shed  little  light  on  the  occupants  of  the  Melone  Homestead  prior  to  the 
Melones  themselves. 

To  focus  more  on  the  house  and  its  story,  I  proposed  to  gather  information  on 
occupants.  Also,  my  father  and  I  wanted  to  look  for  historical  evidence  of  the 
house  being  moved.  I  traced  the  titles  even  further  back,  to  the  early  1700s,  and 
broadened  the  scope  to  include  the  entire  Crescent  Street  neighborhood.  Tax  re¬ 
cords  and  early  maps  provided  evidence  of  houses.  Based  on  the  census  and  these 
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other  data,  I  made  maps  of  all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  for  each  census 
year  beginning  in  1820.  I  was  looking  for  a  house  in  one  location  that  disap¬ 
peared  about  the  time  that  the  Melone  Homestead  first  appeared  in  its  present 
location  (1859).  I  identified  three  possible  dwellings,  and  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  possibility  of  each  one  becoming  the 
Melone  Homestead,  I  made  a  discovery  that  led  me  to  choose  one  over  the  other 
two.  This  second  draft,  which  contained  some  3 1  pages,  led  immediately  to  re¬ 
search  for  the  third  draft. 

To  write  about  occupants  before  1859,  1  revisited  the  census  data  and  reviewed 
manuscript  highway  tax  records  from  the  1840s  and  1850s,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Weston  Town  Hall.  I  also  tried  to  learn  more  about  the  occupants  I  had 
already  identified.  In  the  third  draft  I  presented  evidence  for  my  theory  that  the 
Melone  Homestead  began  life  behind  the  “Mansion  house”  at  293  Boston  Post 
Road.  It  read  like  a  legal  brief  and  weighed  in  at  86  pages. 

To  keep  track  of  all  the  data  about  who  lived  where  when,  and  especially  how 
many  dwellings  each  family  owned,  I  constructed  a  database  in  MS  Excel.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  columns,  each  representing  an  address  on  Crescent  Street  or 
the  Boston  Post  Road.  Each  row  contains  data  from  a  particular  source.  Row 
headings  include,  for  example,  1709  Deed,  1830  Map,  1858  Tax  Valuation,  1917 
Directory,  1930  US  Census.  The  database  let  me  track  all  the  information  on  a 
house’s  occupants  over  time  and  enabled  me  to  put  pieces  together  that  led  to 
new  insights. 

Regarding  the  question  of  whether  the  house  had  been  moved,  my  evidence  was 
largely  historical.  My  father  felt  we  should  engage  the  professional  services  of  an 
architectural  historian  with  experience  in  house  moving  to  examine  the  building. 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  physical  evidence  of  a  move  and  the  likely 
date  of  original  construction.  Architectural  historian  Anne  Forbes  and  architect 
Lawrence  Sorli  visited  the  Melone  Homestead  in  October  2005.  Their  observa¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  were  incorporated  into  Draft  6. 

In  early  2007  I  began  final  editing.  On  page  43  I  stopped  at  a  sentence  expressing 
my  hunch  that  Luke  Brooks  had  built  the  Melone  Homestead  between  1845  and 
1850.  “Why?”  I  wrote  in  the  margin.  As  I  looked  at  the  evidence,  I  realized  there 
was  none  for  this  statement — the  house  could  just  as  easily  have  been  built  ear¬ 
lier.  Then,  on  the  1840  census,  I  noticed  an  “unknown”  family  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Soon  I  was  back  doing  additional  title  searches  at  the  registry,  genealogical 
research  at  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  reviews  of  1830s  tax 
records  at  the  Newton  archives.  The  result  of  all  this  late  activity  led  me  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Alpheus  Cutter  built  the  Melone  Homestead  between  1 834  and  1 840. 
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Introduction 


The  Melone  Homestead  is  a  small  red  clapboard  house  sited  well  back  from 
Crescent  Street  at  the  end  of  a  long  winding  driveway.  The  house  is  named  for 
the  Melone  family,  who  lived  there  for  more  than  50  years  beginning  in  the 
1930s.  Because  it  is  located  on  conservation  land,  it  is  administered  by  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Conservation  Commission,  which  has  leased  it  to  the  non-profit  Land’s  Sake 
since  1997. 

The  Melone  Homestead  is  unusual  in  Weston  because  it  has,  with  one  exception, 
always  been  a  tenant  house,  that  is,  a  house  owned  by  one  person  and  lived  in  by 
others.  It  is  small  and  economically  built. 

This  report  begins  with  the  recent  history  of  the  house  and  its  architectural  fea¬ 
tures.  Part  II,  to  be  published  in  the  Fall  2008  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin , 
traces  the  house  from  its  original  construction  as  a  small  tenant  house  for  mill 
workers,  to  its  relocation  and  renovation  into  a  two-family  dwelling  for  workers 
at  the  school  furniture  factory  next  door,  to  its  use  as  housing  for  workers  on  a 
large  estate.  While  it  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the  ownership  of  a  house  and  prop¬ 
erty,  determining  the  inhabitants  of  a  rented  house  is  more  challenging  and  not 
always  successful.  Part  II  summarizes  research  on  the  origins  of  the  house,  its 
owners,  and  its  many  inhabitants. 


Recent  History y  1975  to  2008 

The  Melone  Homestead  and  61.47  acres  now  known  as  the  Sears  Conservation 
Land  were  acquired  by  the  Town  of  Weston  in  1975  from  the  Sears  family.  Its 
acquisition  was  part  of  conservation  efforts  going  back  to  the  1950s,  when  the 
town  began  buying  undeveloped  woodlands  to  create  a  Town  Forest.  In  1961  the 
Conservation  Commission  was  formed  to  protect  open  areas  and  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  lands  to  form  a  “green  belt.”  By  1966  the  town  had  purchased  some  600 
acres,  but  each  acquisition  required  a  Town  Meeting  vote.  Increasing  land  values 
and  new  housing  developments  in  the  1970s  led  some  residents  to  propose  and 
win  support  for  a  broad  land  acquisition  strategy.  By  1977  Weston  voters  had 
authorized  bond  issues  totaling  $5.1  million  and  had  acquired  conservation  land 
throughout  the  town  with  an  emphasis  on  linking  existing  parcels.  Nearly  1900 
acres  had  been  protected.  The  acquisition  of  the  Sears  property  on  December  31, 
1975,  was  made  possible  by  these  bond  issues.  One  undivided  half  interest  was 
purchased  with  town  funds  from  Rosamond  Sears;  the  other  half  was  a  gift  from 
her  brother,  Edwin  B.  “Buck”  Sears. 
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1959  photo  of  brothers 
Antonio  (left)  and  Joseph 
Melone  (right)  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  Melone 
Homestead,  with  the 
great  barn  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Antonio  was 
visiting  from  Italy  to  at¬ 
tend  a  family  wedding. 
(Courtesy  of  Anna 
Melone  Pollock) 


As  part  of  their  deeds  to  the  town,  Buck  and  Rosamond  Sears  granted  a  life  estate 
to  Joseph  and  Maria  Anna  Melone.  The  Melones  continued  to  live  in  the  house  at 
27  Crescent  Street  until  their  deaths,  Joseph  on  May  9,  1979,  and  Maria  on  May 
17,  1989.  At  the  suggestion  of  their  children  and  in  recognition  of  the  Melone 
family’s  50-plus  years  in  the  house,  the  Conservation  Commission  voted  to  name 
the  house  the  “Melone  Homestead.”  Technically  speaking,  “homestead”  is  an 
inappropriate  term  in  this  case  since  it  implies  an  ancestral  home  or  ownership  of 
a  house  and  surrounding  land,  neither  of  which  applies  to  the  Melone  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  foothold  in  this  country  of  a  new  American  family. 

In  its  1975  arrangement  with  the  Melones,  the  town  accepted  no  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  the  house  or  adjacent  property.  And,  as  they  aged,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melone  had  less  incentive  to  invest  in  maintenance.  As  a  result,  the  house 
was  in  very  poor  condition  when  the  Conservation  Commission  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  in  1989.  That  year  the  Commission  undertook  major  structural  repairs 
including  reinforcement  of  the  collapsing  foundation  and  replacement  of  sills. 
The  goal  was  to  create  housing  for  the  new  director  of  Green  Power  Farm,  a  pro¬ 
ject  administered  by  the  Conservation  Commission.  While  this  plan  was  never 
realized,  the  Conservation  Commission  desired  a  mutually  beneficial  partnership 
with  the  new  tenants  of  the  Melone  Homestead  and  actively  sought  tenants 
whose  land  ethic  reflected  its  mission. 
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The  first  tenants  after  the  Melones  were  employees  of  Land’s  Sake  who  moved 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  1989  even  as  work  continued  on  the  house.  Land's  Sake 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  founded  in  1980  and  dedicated  to  responsible 
stewardship  of  suburban  farmland  and  forests.  It  provides  a  model  of  how  public 
open  space  can  be  effectively  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  community  by  combining 
ecologically  sound  land  management  with  hands-on  environmental  education. 
Land’s  Sake’s  efforts  are  centered  on  three  themes:  (1)  sustainable  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  open  space  preservation,  (2)  environmental  education,  and  (3)  commu¬ 
nity  building.  Land's  Sake  manages  both  private  and  public  conservation  land  in 
Weston.  Under  contract  to  the  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Association  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission,  Land’s  Sake  maintains  trails  and  practices  sustainable  forestry. 
Also  under  contract  to  the  commission,  Land’s  Sake  manages  the  Green  Power 
program.  Middle  school  students  work  on  the  Land’s  Sake  farm  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  growing  food  for  Boston  area  food  pantries,  shelters  and  soup  kitchens.  The 
program,  begun  in  the  1970s  under  the  auspices  of  Weston’s  Youth  Commission, 
introduces  young  people  to  ecology  and  the  notion  of  sustainability. 

In  May  1997,  the  Conservation  Commission  established  a  license  agreement  al¬ 
lowing  Land’s  Sake  to  maintain  its  office  in  the  Melone  Homestead.  The  license 
included  a  provision  to  house  staff  members  in  the  living  quarters.  Tenants  have 
included  three  Land’s  Sake  farm  managers:  Chrissie  Madsen,  Mike  Raymond, 
and  Johanna  Flies. 

The  Sears  Conservation  Land  consists  of  open  fields  and  woodlands  with  a 
swampy  area  at  the  confluence  of  two  brooks.  About  20  acres  are  maintained  as 
fields.  Two  very  old  farm  roads  are  among  the  network  of  trails  maintained  by 
the  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Association.  Both  of  these  roads  are  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Melone  Homestead. 

The  Conservation  Commission  administers  the  Sears  land  and  all  other  parcels 
acquired  as  protected  open  space.  Private  organizations  such  as  Land’s  Sake  and 
the  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Association  provide  significant  assistance.  In  the  late 
1990s,  the  Conservation  Commission  undertook  some  major  capital  projects  for 
the  Melone  Homestead  including  a  new  septic  tank  and  leaching  field  (1997)  and 
a  new  bridge  over  Three-Mile  Brook  along  the  driveway  (1998). 


The  Melone  Homestead  Today 

The  Melone  Homestead  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  Weston  houses,  with 
just  1730  square  feet  of  livable  space.  The  simple  two-story  frame  house  faces 
north  and  has  a  squat  T-shaped  footprint  consisting  of  the  original  two-story,  two- 
bay,  side-gable  main  block  in  front  and  a  rear  addition  with  wings  extending  out 
on  each  side.  A  fieldstone  foundation  supports  the  front  and  sides.  Small  brick 
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chimneys  are  located  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  main  block  in  front  of  the 
ridgeline  and  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  rear  addition. 

The  rear  part  of  the  house  is  also  two  stories,  but  because  the  house  is  built  on  a 
slope,  its  lower  story  is  part  of  the  basement.  A  retaining  wall  extending  east  and 
west  from  the  house  supports  the  slope.  On  the  main  level,  the  house  has  en¬ 
trances  on  the  east  and  west  sides  dating  from  the  period  when  it  was  a  divided 
house.  A  set  of  mirror-image  stairs  runs  from  the  first  floor  to  the  cellar  and  a 
second  set  of  mirror-image  stairs  leads  to  the  second  floor  landing,  where  a  door 
separates  the  two  sides.  A  door  on  the  north  side  of  each  landing  opens  into  each 
bedroom,  while  doors  on  the  south  side  open  into  two  sides  of  the  unfinished 
lean-to  attic.  The  rooms  are  plain;  the  windows  likewise. 

Structural  renovations  to  the  Melone  Homestead  in  2000  required  removal  of  the 
siding.  Clapboards  removed  from  the  front  of  the  house  revealed  the  location  of 
the  original  front  entrance. 

In  June  2000  three  Weston  residents  with  expertise  in  architecture  and  historic 
preservation  visited  the  house  and  made  a  number  of  observations  in  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  when  each  part  of  the  house  had  been  built.  The  discovery  of  win¬ 
dows  in  each  side  of  the  attic  in  the  interior  wall — the  rear  side  of  the  orig¬ 
inal — confirmed  that  the  front  part  of  the  Melone  Homestead  was  built  as  a  two- 
over-two  house.  This  original  structure  comprised  about  900  square  feet  of  liv¬ 
able  space. 


North  and  east  sides,  showing  the  "front"  of  the  house,  2004  (Courtesy  of  Judy 
Mark  land ) 
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South  (rear)  and  west  facades,  2004  (Courtesy  of  Judy  Markland) 


Other  distinguishing  features  of  the  older  front  section  include  very  wide  floor¬ 
boards  (15  to  20”  wide  in  the  bedrooms),  comer  posts,  a  ridgepole  in  the  roof, 
studs  morticed  onto  the  plates,  and  square-cut  nails.  A  patched  area  in  the  floor¬ 
boards  of  the  northwest  bedroom  may  cover  the  opening  of  the  original  stairway. 

There  was  speculation  among  the  group  that  the  house  was  moved  from  some¬ 
where  else  and  that  the  enlargement  occurred  after  the  relocation.  In  a  further 
effort  to  answer  questions  about  the  dates  of  construction  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  house,  architectural  historian  Anne  Forbes  and  architect  Lawrence  Sorli  were 
asked  to  analyze  the  building.  The  two  areas  of  greatest  interest  were  in  the 
basement  and  the  two  unfinished  attic  rooms  under  the  lean-to  roof  in  the  rear. 
There,  boarded-over  window  openings  remain  from  when  the  earlier  exterior 
south  wall  was  exposed.  This  wall  is  sheathed  with  wide  horizontal  boards. 

The  consultants  noted  that  the  first  floor  framing,  visible  in  the  basement,  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  construction  date  around  the  mid- 1800s.  The  foundation  provides 
clear  evidence  that  the  house  was  originally  built  in  another  location  and  moved 
to  the  present  site.  Stone  foundations  support  the  old  part  of  the  house  under  the 
north,  east,  and  west  sides.  Had  the  main  block  of  the  house  been  built  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  location,  the  fourth  (south  or  rear)  side  of  the  foundation  would  also  have 
been  made  of  stone  to  provide  adequate  support,  or,  given  the  steep  slope  to  the 
rear,  this  fourth  side  might  have  consisted  of  a  solid  framing  of  wood  posts.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  case.  Instead,  the  consultants  found  a  wood-frame  wall  that  is  clearly 
of  later  construction  than  the  original  house. 
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Above:  First-floor 

plan  of  original 
house,  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  front  door. 
Arrows  indicate  loca¬ 
tion  of  window  open¬ 
ings  discovered  on  the 
second  floor.  Below: 
First-floor  plan  as 
enlarged  in  1859. 


The  physical  evi¬ 
dence  also  makes 
clear  that  when  the 
building  was  moved 
to  its  new  site,  the 
basement  level  of 
the  addition  was  left 
at  least  partially 
open  on  the  rear 
(south)  elevation. 
The  difference  in 
grade  on  the  south 
side  would  have  allowed  for  ground  level  access  and  vehicle  storage  in  the  base¬ 
ment  under  the  new  first  floor  living  spaces.  Sometime  in  the  20th  century,  the 
basement  was  fully  enclosed.  Two  back  doors  exit  at  grade  level.  The  entire  south 
wall  is  covered  with  shingles  rather  than  clapboards. 

In  2004,  the  town  approved  CPA  funds  for  restoration  of  the  Melone  Homestead 
to  serve  as  a  resource  center  for  town  conservation  groups  and  residence  for  an 
employee  of  these  groups.  The  Conservation  and  Historical  Commissions  have 
worked  to  retain  the  essential  historic  character.  Preservation  restrictions  will  be 
granted  to  the  Weston  Forest  &  Trail  Association.  Plans  include  general  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  all  rooms.  The  sagging  kitchen  floor  will  be  re-built  and  facilities  re¬ 
placed.  The  downstairs  bath  will  be  remodeled  and  a  new  full  bath  created  up¬ 
stairs  in  a  new  south-side  dormer.  The  project  will  include  structural  and  founda¬ 
tion  work,  de-leading,  and  rehabilitation  of  all  windows.  These  renovations  will 
create  a  space  that  meets  the  needs  of  Land’s  Sake  and  conforms  to  zoning  and 
building  codes.  Work  is  expected  to  begin  this  year.  (To  be  continued) 

Author  Cynthia  B.  Bates  grew  up  in  Weston  and  now  lives  in  Roslindale.  She  is 
presently  self-employed  as  a  local  history  researcher  and  database  administrator. 
Part  11  of  this  article  tells  the  story  of  the  Melone  Homestead  beginning  with  its 
construction  at  293  Boston  Post  Road  between  1834  and  1840  and  its  move  to 
the  present  site  in  1859. 
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Author  William  Howell  grew  up  at  326  Highland  Street.  This  1929  photograph  shows 
the  house  as  construction  was  almost  completed.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Wm.  Howell) 


Happy  Memories:  Growing  Up  on  Highland  Street 

This  is  the  story  of  my  family's  home  at  326  Highland  Street.  It  was  one  of  three 
adjacent  houses  constructed  by  Weston  builder  Murray  Burke  during  the  time 
period  1928-29.  The  house  next  door  to  the  north  we  called  the  “Kenney’'  house 
and  the  one  to  the  south,  the  “Pinkham”  house.  All  were  constructed  as  a  shell, 
allowing  the  future  owners  choices  as  to  the  interior.  My  parents,  Frederick  A. 
and  Harriet  B.  Howell,  were  married  in  April  1929,  and  they  were  quite  anxious 
to  get  settled  into  their  own  home.  They  moved  to  326  Highland  Street  in  July 
1929,  paying  in  the  range  of  $5000  for  the  house. 

My  father,  Fredrick  A.,  and  his  father,  Charles  M.  Howell,  were  the  owner/ 
operators  of  the  Charles  M.  Howell  &  Son  pearl  button  manufacturing  company, 
which  was  located  on  the  comer  of  Willow  and  River  Street  in  Waltham  from 
1911  to  1933.  This  time  period  of  1928  to  1933  was  extremely  busy  for  the 
young  Fredrick  Howell,  with  his  marriage,  the  move  to  Weston,  and  assuming 
control  of  the  business  due  to  the  passing  of  his  father.  During  the  Depression 
years,  the  declining  demand  for  pearl  buttons  and  growth  of  the  plastic  industry 
caused  my  father  to  sell  this  company  in  1933.  The  factory  building  was  sold  to  a 
little  unknown  start-up  called  Raytheon.  It  was  the  company's  First  building, 
named  the  Power  Tube  Division,  and  was  in  use  right  up  to  the  mid-1990s.  The 
tall  chimney  displayed  the  words  “C.M.  Howell  &  Son"  for  many  years. 
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326  Highland  Street  was  constructed  as  a  reproduction  Colonial  with  wide  pine 
floors  and  low  ceilings.  The  interior  antique  doors  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
came  from  the  old  Wayland  Inn  known  as  the  “Pequod  House,”  located  in  Way- 
land  Center  on  the  lot  where  the  police/fire  headquarters  building  sits  today.  Built 
in  1771,  the  inn  was  in  disrepair  from  fire  and  neglect  and  in  1928  was  being  tom 
down.  The  antique  window  glass  panes  located  in  some  of  the  windows,  along 
with  various  door  and  hinge  hardware,  came  from  the  same  source. 

Other  tidbits  of  information.  .  .  The  tall  spruce  tree  located  at  the  right  front  of  the 
property  was  a  live  1930  Christmas  tree  planted  in  the  spring  of  1931.  The  room 
off  the  kitchen  was  planned  to  be  a  live-in  maid's  room  and  was  utilized  for  four 
to  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  several  of  the  children.  The  living  room  had  stained 
pine  wood  paneling,  open  ceiling  beams,  and  a  fireplace  that  was  made  to  look 
like  an  old  inn’s  common  room.  I  understand  that  this  may  have  been  painted  or 
remodeled  at  some  later  date.  All  the  closets  on  the  second  floor  were  lined  with 
real  cedar  wood.  The  room  and  bathroom  in  the  attic  was  added  in  1948-49  due 
to  our  expanding  family  of  six  children.  On  several  occasions,  I  can  remember 
escaping  punishment  by  sneaking  out  the  little  casement  window  over  the  origi¬ 
nal  kitchen  door  on  the  left  side  from  my  bedroom  on  the  second  floor.  This  room 
was  unique  because  it  had  windows  on  each  of  its  four  walls  and  two  walk-in 
closets. 


(l-r)  Barbara,  Harriet,  and  Charles  Howell,  c.  1936-37,  with  Highland 
Street  house  in  the  background.  (Photo  courtesy  oJ  Wm.  Howell) 
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C.  1944  Howell  family  photo,  taken  in  front  of  the  living  room  fire¬ 
place.  Note  the  paneled  walls  and  ceiling  beams.  Back  row:  Harriet, 
Charles,  and  Frederick  A.  (father);  mid-row:  Barbara,  Robert  (twin), 
and  Hairiet  B.  (mother);  floor:  Francis,  William  (twin).  (Photo  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Wm.  Howell) 


After  the  1938  hurricane  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  in  the  area 
due  to  the  high  winds.  Highland  Street  was  inaccessible  for  a  week  by  road  and 
electricity  wasn't  restored  for  four  to  five  weeks.  Mother  was  home  with  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  under  the  age  of  two  years.  My  twin  brother,  my  sister,  and  1  produced 
a  multitude  of  diapers  to  be  washed  outside  by  hand  in  a  bucket  over  an  open 
fire.  Water  was  obtained  from  a  well  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  property 
(since  filled  in)  as  well  as  from  the  brook  to  the  rear. 
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The  clean-up  of  the  property  after  the  hurricane  produced  so  many  logs  that  later 
my  father  had  a  log  cabin  constructed  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  property.  In 
1951  this  log  cabin  was  disassembled  and  relocated  to  the  Nobscot  Boy  Scout 
Reservation  in  Sudbury,  as  my  father  and  the  twins  were  very  active  at  the  time 
in  Weston  Troop  53.  Unfortunately,  vandals  destroyed  the  cabin  by  fire  a  few 
years  later. 

During  the  war  years,  we  raised  several  pigs  and  maintained  about  50  chickens 
just  to  the  right  of  the  rear  lower  yard.  The  rear  yard  was  a  vegetable  garden 
where  my  father  loved  to  putter,  and  we  maintained  it  right  up  until  we  sold  the 
house. 

Until  the  1960s,  Pine  Street  was  a  dirt  road  with  only  a  single  house  (#23).  There 
were  no  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Highland  Street  from  South  Avenue  to  Love 
Lane  except  for  a  house  at  the  end  of  a  three-quarter-mile-long  driveway  now 
known  as  Deer  Path  Lane.  Behind  the  house  on  Pine  Street,  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods,  stood  the  “Anna  Dickson”  cabin,  furnished  with  a  wood  stove,  rustic  fur¬ 
niture,  and  beds.  Several  of  my  sisters  rode  horses  at  the  Dickson’s  on  Love 
Lane,  and  its  bam  looks  the  same  today  as  it  did  back  then.  Sandy  Anza’s  farm 
also  looks  the  same  today,  and  on  more  than  a  few  occasions  we  had  to  chase  his 
cows  back  to  the  farm. 

We  sold  the  house  in  1960  to  F.  Swift  Gibson  after  he  drove  by  once  and  then 
made  several  increasingly  large  offers  through  a  real  estate  broker.  The  final  one 
we  could  not  turn  down. 

William  B.  Howell  now  lives  in  Stow,  Massachusetts.  This  memoir  was  inspired 
by  discussions  last  June  at  his  50th  Reunion  from  Weston  High  School. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  invites  you  to  send  your 
memories  of  growing  up  in  Weston  or  of  choosing  Weston  as  a  place  to  settle  as 
an  adult.  Communities  grow  and  change  in  each  generation.  Individual  memories 
and  photographs  like  these  of  the  Howell  family  and  home  can  illuminate  change 
in  charming  and  personal  ways.  Bill  Howell’s  article  includes  wonderful  anec¬ 
dotes  that  give  us  a  flavor  of  the  town  in  the  years  before  widespread  post-World- 
War-II  suburban  development.  We  may  know  about  the  Hurricane  of  1938,  for 
example,  but  who  would  have  thought  about  the  need  to  wash  diapers  (no  Pam¬ 
pers  then!)  outside  over  an  open  fire  for  weeks  until  electricity  was  restored. 
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Photograph  of 
the  Weston  Public 
Library  taken 
soon  after  its 
completion  in 
November,  1900. 
(Photo  courtesy 
of  Weston  His¬ 
torical  Society) 


Proposal  for  a  Weston  History  Center  and  Town 
Archive  in  the  Old  Library 

[Editor’s  Note:  At  the  May  Town  Meeting,  voters  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  a  restaurant  in  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  to  reuse  the  Old  Li¬ 
brary  as  headquarters  for  the  Women’s  Community  League  and  a  new  Weston 
History  Center  and  Town  Archive,  to  include  the  Weston  Historical  Society] 

The  Weston  History  Center  and  Town  Archive  is  envisioned  as  a  lively  facility 
with  many  functions.  The  Old  Library  is  ideal  because  of  its  location  near  the 
town  hall  and  because  it  is  a  masonry  building  that  is  largely  fireproof.  The  exist¬ 
ing  space  in  the  lower  level  is  well  suited  to  the  following  uses  that,  together, 
would  constitute  the  new  history  center: 

1)  Research  and  Meeting  Space:  The  Weston  History  Center  would  be  a 
place  where  Weston  historical  materials  can  be  accessed.  The  Center  will 
also  provide  meeting  and  program  space  for  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
and  Weston  Historical  Commission.  The  Center  would  be  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  visitors  and  staff/volunteers. 

The  present  proposal  would  devote  the  existing  children’s  reading  room  to  public 
use.  The  space  would  accommodate  tables  for  researchers,  as  well  as  an  office 
area  with  a  computer,  scanner,  copy  machine,  and  staff  desk,  plus  worktables, 
map  cases,  and  file  cabinets  for  storage  of  commonly  used  items  such  as  photo¬ 
graphs  and  plans.  Examples  of  possible  research  projects  include  residents  re¬ 
searching  their  houses  or  examining  historic  photographs,  high  school  students 
looking  for  primary  source  material  for  history  projects,  and  authors  working  on 
publications. 
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2)  Exhibits:  The  Center  would  have  space  for  permanent  displays  of  Weston 
historical  materials  as  well  as  changing  exhibits. 

The  proposal  envisions  preserving  the  existing  library  shelving  for  secure  dis¬ 
plays  of  Weston  historical  objects  and  memorabilia.  For  example,  paintings, 
maps,  and  decorative  objects  such  as  samplers  could  be  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
objects  such  as  daguerreotypes,  photo  albums,  and  scrapbooks  could  be  displayed 
on  shelves.  Horizontal  display  cases  would  be  used  to  exhibit  materials  from  the 
Town  Archive.  The  entrance  vestibule  of  the  reading  room  would  double  as  an 
area  for  changing  exhibits  on  topics  such  as  dairy  farming,  tum-of-the-century 
estates,  World  War  I  and  II,  suburban  development,  or  issues  relevant  to  current 
events  in  Weston  such  as  plans  for  the  Case  Estates. 

3)  Town  Archive:  The  Center  would  provide  secure,  climate-controlled  stor¬ 
age  for  the  town’s  important  archival  records,  including  historical  records 
now  located  in  the  Town  Hall  basement  and  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  (Historical 
Commission  and  Historical  Society  offices).  Examples  of  archival  materials 
include  early  town  records,  tax  books,  photographs,  maps,  and  memorabilia. 
The  basement  storage  room  has  no  windows  and  was  originally  designed  to  be  a 
fireproof  storage  room  for  town  records.  According  to  the  town’s  consultant,  this 
storage  room  would  be  ideal  for  creating  a  climate-controlled  archival  storage 
area  of  approximately  450  square  feet.  The  space  is  sufficient  for  existing  docu¬ 
ment  storage  and  provides  room  for  growth,  particularly  with  the  installation  of 
compact  shelving.  As  one  of  its  main  goals,  the  center  would  continue  collecting 
and  would  be  able  to  accept,  process,  and  store  records  of  Weston  organizations 
and  individuals,  along  with  important  records  generated  by  the  town.  The  materi¬ 
als  would  be  preserved  while  remaining  accessible  for  research  and  exhibitions. 

4)  Object  Storage:  The  Center  would  provide  secure,  climate-controlled 
storage  space  for  objects  specifically  relating  to  the  history  of  Weston.  These 
objects  are  currently  in  the  collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society. 

The  Society  is  in  process  of  examining  its  collection  to  determine  which  objects 
relate  specifically  to  Weston  history.  The  proposal  provides  space  for  small  and 
large  object  storage.  Examples  of  small  objects  include  milk  bottles  from  Weston 
dairies,  flags  and  medals  from  the  200th  Anniversary  celebration,  and  a  trophy 
plate  from  the  Drabbington  Golf  Course  on  North  Avenue.  Examples  of  large 
objects  include  a  table  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Burgoyne  Elm,  a  World  War  I 
trunk  and  contents  belonging  to  a  Weston  soldier,  a  blacksmith  shop  sign,  and 
call  bells  from  the  James  Case  house.  Proper  storage  for  framed  objects  —  tex¬ 
tiles,  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs  -  would  also  be  provided. 

5)  Workroom:  The  Center  would  provide  a  dedicated  space  for  cataloguing, 
processing,  cleaning,  rehousing,  and  conserving  objects. 

Many  of  the  existing  collection  objects  and  archival  materials  have  not  been 
properly  cared  for,  in  large  part  due  to  lack  of  adequate  and  appropriate  space. 
The  new  facility  will  have  a  workroom  with  running  water,  an  area  for  photogra- 
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phy,  a  worktable,  and  storage  space  for  archival  supplies  and  conservation  mate¬ 
rials.  Volunteers  and  interns  from  the  community  will  be  trained  in  hands-on  col¬ 
lection  care. 

6)  Restrooms  and  Parking:  The  Center  would  include  restrooms  necessary 
to  comply  with  building  codes  and  ample  parking  for  staff  and  volunteers  in 
the  existing  School  Street  parking  lot. 


Our  congratulations  to  the  Women’s  Community  League  Juniors  on  their  very 
successful  Holiday  House  Tour  on  December  8,  2007.  The  Juniors  raised  $3 1 ,000 
for  the  Women’s  Community  League  Service  and  Scholarship  Fund.  The  Weston 
Historical  Society  helped  with  the  tour  program.  Six  Colonial-period  houses  and 
two  taverns  were  open  that  day,  including  the  WHS  rooms  at  the  JST.  The  Juniors 
expressed  their  appreciation  to  the  WHS  by  becoming  our  newest  Life  Members. 
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At  the  time  of  this  photograph,  about  1895-97,  the  Coburn  block  was  occupied  by 
W.G.  Wark,  harness  maker  (left  storefront),  W  T.  Burrage  dry-goods  store  (center 
storefront),  and  a  grocer  (right  storefront).  In  1898,  Benjamin  R.  Parker  opened  a 
hardware  store  in  the  left  storefront.. 


110  years  of  Hardware  History  Ends 

Last  spring,  Paul  Puopolo,  owner  of  Puopolo  Hardware  Company,  announced  he 
was  closing  his  store  and  retiring.  Since  that  time,  Puopolo  has  been  gradually 
selling  off  the  store  s  inventory,  everything  from  candles  to  cookware,  along  with 
hardware,  of  course.  With  the  impending  departure  of  Puopolos,  for  the  first  time 
in  110  years  there  will  be  no  hardware  store  at  450  Boston  Post  Road  in  Weston 
Center 
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B.  R.  Parker’s  Hardware  and  Bicycle  Shop 


In  1898,  Benjamin  R.  Parker  (1861-1930)  opened  a  hardware  and  bicycle  store  in 
Weston’s  first  “business  block.”  Farmer  Edward  Cobum  had  constructed  the 
handsome  three-storefront  commercial  building  a  few  years  earlier  in  an  area  that 
would  become  the  town’s  commercial  center.  Parker  previously  worked  at  the 
school  furniture  factory  on  Crescent  Street  and  is  listed  in  town  vital  records  as  a 
cabinetmaker.  His  wife  Florence  was  the  daughter  of  local  builder  William  Nel¬ 
son  Gowell,  and  the  couple  lived  at  25  Conant  Road  at  the  comer  of  Gowell 
Lane,  in  a  house  built  by  her  father.  The  Parkers  had  two  children:  Elizabeth, 
bom  in  1892  and  Benjamin,  bom  in  1895. 

Parker  began  by  selling  hardware,  paints  and  oils,  bicycles,  and  bicycle  sundries. 
He  also  repaired  bicycles  and,  as  early  as  1905,  was  busy  with  automobile  re¬ 
pairs.  His  brother,  Horace,  ran  an  auto  and  small  appliance  repair  business  behind 
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In  1903,  John  B.  Paine  paid  $2.56  for  five  items,  including  a  grub  hoe  and  a  can  of 
carriage  paint.  (Courtesy  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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Advertisement  from 
the  1915  Waltham 
Suburban  Directory 


BENJAMIN  R.  PARKER 

—  DEALER  IN- 

HARDWARE,  PAINTS  AND  OILS 
AUTOMOBILE  AND  BICYCLE  REPAIRING 

SUNDRIES  AND  SUPPLIES 
Telephone  W*hh»m  1392 M. 

CENTRAL  AVENUE  ....  WESTON,  MASS. 


the  store.  A  1906  newspaper  item  noted:  “Mr.  Parker’s  automobile  garage  is  so 
full  that  the  next  one  that  comes  will  have  to  go  on  the  roof.” 

Horace  Parker  once  told  employee  Jim  Dolan  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  the  store  purchased  five-gallon  cans  of  gasoline  for  Brenton  H.  Dickson 
Jr.,  who  had  one  of  the  first  cars  in  Weston.  Because  of  concerns  about  the  vola¬ 
tility  of  the  gas,  the  cans  were  stored  in  the  stream  behind  the  garage.  Later, 
Parker  installed  a  Socony  (Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York)  gas  pump  in 
front.  Some  claim  this  was  the  first  gasoline  pump  in  Weston;  however,  Elsie 
Cooke  of  North  Avenue  claimed  the  same  distinction  for  the  gas  pump  at  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  store,  James  T.  Foote’s,  on  North  Avenue.  The  1920s  gas  pumps  had  a  cali¬ 
brated  five-  or-  ten-  gallon  glass  cylinder  at  the  top.  The  attendant  would  pump 
the  requested  amount  of  gas  into  the  cylinder  and  from  there  it  was  gravity  fed  by 
hose  into  the  car  gas  tank. 

After  Benjamin  R.  Parker  died  in  1930  at  age  69,  Parker’s  Hardware  continued  as 
family  business  under  the  proprietorship  of  his  widow  Florence  and,  later,  chil¬ 
dren  Beth  and  Ben  Jr.  Horace  continued  to  operate  the  garage  behind  the  store  in 
the  swamp  land  that  still  exists  there.  Beth  also  ran  a  kindergarten/pre-school 
from  the  family  home  on  Conant  Road.  The  Parkers  employed  a  store  manager,  a 
position  held  by  Norman  Johnson  in  the  1930s,  Roy  L.  Dickson  in  the  early 
1940s,  Henry  Ward  from  1944-45,  and  John  Childs  in  the  late  1940s. 


Parker’s  in  the  1940s 

Jim  Dolan  (Weston  High  School  Class  of  1948)  started  working  at  Parkers  as  a 
teenager  in  1945.  At  that  time  the  manager  was  Henry  Ward,  an  older  man  who 
was  in  charge  during  the  war  years,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  manpower.  At 
the  request  of  the  The  Bulletin,  Dolan  wrote  down  his  memories,  quoted  below: 
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“Learning  the  ropes  meant  discovering  where  everything  was  hidden  in 
an  old  country  store.  The  street  floor  was  presentable  but  the  cellar  was 
such  a  mess  (Mr.  Ward  — with  arthritis —  didn’t  like  the  stairs),  that  we 
had  precious  pre-war  hardware,  lawnmowers  and  steel  tools,  etc.  hidden 
and  discovered  in  late  1945. 

“In  1945,  after  the  war,  Miss  Parker  intended  to  hire  an  ex-clerk,  now  ex¬ 
soldier  to  come  back  as  manager  at  $25.00  a  week,  a  low  salary  even  for 
the  time.  When  he  declined  the  job,  the  Parkers  hired  John  Childs,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Sudbury.  He  was  a  wonderful  person  who  made  friends  with 
the  new  townspeople  and  upgraded  the  appearance  and  profitability  of 
the  store.  Numerous  consumer  products  were  coming  back  to  the  mar¬ 
ket:  Revere  Ware,  Silex  Coffee  makers,  Power  Lawn  Mowers,  plus  many 
new  appliances.  The  critical  test  was  keeping  up  to  the  big  department 
stores,  in  style,  availability  and  price.  We  were  jokingly  called  the  “Out 
House”  due  to  the  great  wealth  of  goods  in  the  advertisements.  We  never 
could  satisfy  the  consumer’s  appetite  fully. 

“I  worked  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  school  vacations,  for 
thirty  cents  an  hour.  As  a  youngster,  I  was  at  first  shy  but  enjoyed  the 
hardware  trade,  the  visiting  salesmen,  and  the  many  wonderful  families 
that  traded  at  Parker’s.  Several  veterans  and  businessmen  became  my 
mentors  and  helped  me  understand  the  adult  world  at  this  point  in  my 
life.  I  started  at  Northeastern  University  in  1948  and  worked  part-time  at 
Parker’s  through  the  Co-op  Plan.  Tom  Bolduc  of  Watertown  was  my 
alternate  Co-op  student.  I  went  on  to  New  York  in  1953. 

“During  the  post-war  years,  Elizabeth  Parker  came  every  evening  to 
close  the  books  at  the  store.  We  closed  at  6  p.m.  and  “rolled  up  the  side¬ 
walk,”  meaning  that  we  took  in  the  hardware,  rakes  and  tools,  and  oil 
racks  that  were  on  outside  display.  Beth  totaled  the  receipts  and  the  hand 
written  charges  (no  credit  cards-then)  and  tallied  the  gasoline  pump  re¬ 
cords  with  payments.  Credit  was  offered  freely  and  watched  closely  by 
Beth.  Many  people  charged  their  purchases,  paying  the  account  monthly, 
with  few  disappointments. 

“Beth’s  brother  Ben  would  visit  with  his  wife  and  daughters  once  a 
month,  on  Saturday  after  3  PM,  to  fill  up  his  big  Buick  and  leave  after  a 
polite  “Hello.”  Ben  was  an  accomplished  state  highway  engineering 
manager,  stationed  in  Worcester.  He  was  a  big  brother  in  demeanor  [al¬ 
though  he  was  younger]  and  undoubtedly  helped  in  hiring  Mr.  Childs  and 
good  garage  mechanics  that  were  sometimes  hard  to  find.  Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Beth,  Ben,  and  their  Uncle  Horace,  the  store  was  a  much  appre¬ 
ciated  small-town  family  business  carried  on  like  their  dad  had  fashioned 
it. 
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“Horace  and  the  garage  mechanics  had  to  be  all-round  mechanics  who 
could  fix  any  car,  truck,  lamp,  or  anything  else  mechanical.  Certain  fru¬ 
gal  customers  would  abuse  the  garage’s  services  by  calling  Horace  to 

pick  up  their  car  for  an 
oil  change  and  service 
after  a  big  snowstorm. 
He  would  have  to  plow 
their  driveway  to  reach 
the  car,  and  that  was 
exactly  what  they 
wanted:  two  services 
for  the  price  of  one. 

“In  the  spring  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  sharpen¬ 
ing  reel-type  lawnmow- 
ers.  The  typical  home- 
owner  used  a  push  type 
"hand  mower,"  which 
cut  a  20"  swath  of 


Benjamin  R.  and  Florence  Parker  lived  at  25  Conant  Road  at  the  corner  Gow- 
ell  Lane  in  a  house  built  by  Florence’s  father,  builder  William  Nelson  Gowell. 
Daughter  Elizabeth  (Beth),  pictured  above,  later  ran  a  nursery  school  at  the 
house.  (Photos  courtesy  Mary  Ellen  Sikes) 
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1 949  Advertisement 
from  a  Friendly  Society 
program. 


BENJAMIN  R.  PARKER 


450  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston 

Telephones:  WALtham 
5-1392* M  Store;  5-1392-J  Garage 

Hardware  —  Benjamin  Moore  Paints 
Lawn  and  Garden  Tools 
Socony  Gas  and  Oil 
Automobile  Repairing  — 
Complete  Lubrication 
Official  Inspection  Station 
Lawn  Mower  and  Tool  Sharpening 


lawn.  Parker's  sold  the  Great  American  mower,  an  expensive,  heavy  cast- 
steel  design.  It  was  considered  the  very  best  in  quality  and  construction. 
Yearly,  a  critical  reel  sharpening  was  required  as  the  mechanisms  would 
become  jammed,  rusty,  and  near  impossible  to  use  if  not  properly  tuned- 
up.  Parker's  Garage  was  the  only  shop  locally  with  a  precision  sharpen¬ 
ing  machine.  Hence  every  spring  there  would  be  an  back-log  of  ma¬ 
chines  needing  to  be  sharpened,  Horace  would  disassemble  each  mower 
and  align  the  reel  into  the  machine— a  tedious  yet  critical  job.  He  would 
not  allow  others  to  operate  the  sharpener. 

“The  power  mowers  used  by  estates  and  golfing  clubs  were  much  larger 
"gang-type"  assemblies,  much  as  are  used  today  where  manicured  lawns 
are  required.  Some  were  operated  manually,  others  were  tractor  driven. 
Reel  mowers  of  either  type  leave  a  more  trimmed,  uniform  cut. 

“About  1950,  power  mowers  were  introduced  for  the  home-owner.  These 
were  four-cycle  Briggs  &  Stratton  gas  engines  driving  a  reel-type  mower, 
quite  heavy  and  expensive.  A  manufacturer  named  Lawn-Boy  introduced 


a  lighter  two-cycle  engine  that  became  very  popular.  Soon  thereafter  ro¬ 
tary  mowers  replaced  the  reels  as  simpler,  less  costly,  and  easier  to  main¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Childs  took  special  delight  in  demonstrating  the  rotaries.  It  was 
a  “man’s  toy”  that  only  a  man  (in  those  days)  could  operate.  I  was  not 
permitted  to.  Ironically  the  Green  movement  has  re-introduced  the  reel 
mower  as  more  eco-friendly,  Heaven  knows  who  will  sharpen  them. 

“Our  1944  gas  pumps  were  standard  mechanical  gasoline  pumps  located 
on  the  rear  of  the  sidewalk,  with  overhead  pipes  that  could  be  swiveled, 
attached  to  hoses  hung  on  the  pipe.  High  test  was  attached  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  post.  Large  Mobil  oil  tankers  delivered  the  gasoline  to  two  tanks 
that  were  underground,  adjacent  to  the  store.  Sometimes  an  eager  cus¬ 
tomer  would  trigger  the  lever  in  error  and  shower  himself  with  gasoline. 
Gasoline  was  5  gallons  for  $1.00,  “cheaper  than  shipping  water  from 
Texas,”  we  claimed. 

“All  cars  had  the  oil  checked  as  it  was  considered  very  normal  to  bum  a 
quart  of  oil  with  a  tank- full  of  gas  In  1944  Parkers  had  55  gallon  barrels 
of  oil  in  the  cellar,  and  every  day  we  used  a  metal  spout  to  fill  glass  bot¬ 
tles  with  oil.  Denatured  alcohol,  linseed  oil,  kerosene,  and  turpentine  was 
also  stored  in  these  drums  and  sold  in  glass  containers,  or  tin  cans  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  customer.  The  new  management  under  John  Childs  modern¬ 
ized  this  area.  After  the  war,  in  1946,  the  oil  companies  supplied  cheaper 
throw-away  glass  containers.  My  claim  to  fame  was  being  named  “The 
Glass  King,”  as  I  smashed  the  company  truck  loaded  with  seven  trash 
barrels  of  glass  bottles  at  the  Wellesley  Street/  South  Ave  intersection. 
Police  Chief  Sumner  Viles  just  happened  to  be  following  me  and  with 
fatherly  assistance  helped  me  clear  up  the  mess.  The  old  truck,  a  Model 
A  Ford  known  as  the  “Bird  Cage,”  was  laid  up  for  the  winter  in  recovery. 

“Jimmy  Roberts,  an  Air  Force  veteran,  and  his  uncle  joined  the  ranks 
about  1953  with  the  intention  of  buying  the  business.  “ 

Ted  Cobum,  whose  great-grandfather  built  the  building,  recalled  how  Horace 
Parker  would  make  house  calls  to  help  Weston  residents  whose  cars  wouldn't 
start  on  cold  winter  days. 

In  the  post-Parker’s  period,  the  store  had  several  names  and  owners.  In  the  1970s, 
it  was  known  as  The  Weston  Hardware  Company.  After  being  purchased  by 
George  Levy,  it  was  renamed  Chandler  Levy  Hardware,  consistent  with  the  New¬ 
ton  Center  store  that  Mr.  Levy  also  owned.  Long-time  residents  say  that  nothing 
really  changed. 
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The  Puopolo  Era ,  1980  to  2008 


Paul  Puopolo  bought  the  business  in  1980-81.  He  initially  named  it  Quality 
Hardware  Center,  but  later  changed  the  name  to  the  more  personal  Puopolo 
Hardware  Company.  He  focused  the  retail  side  of  the  business  on  high  quality 
goods  and  name  brand  manufacturers.  He  also  ran  a  large  commercial  business 
supplying  paper  products,  janitorial  supplies,  institutional  chemicals,  and  lighting 
to  area  institutions.  Puopolo  explained  his  retail  success  this  way: 

Weston  is  a  community  with  high  income,  high  consumer  demand,  and 
high  expectations.  Residents  have  always  been  able  to  get  a  broad  range 
of  products  at  the  store.  Most  retailers  would  never  commit  to  the  extent 
of  inventory  we  considered  routine.  We  sold  everything  from  tape  meas¬ 
ures  to  televisions,  and  from  sea  salt  to  Swiss  watches. 

Customers  could  enjoy  both  classical  and  opera  music — Paul  Puopolo’s  favor¬ 
ite—  playing  in  the  background.  "We  had  folks  who  shopped  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  just  so  they  could  enjoy  the  live  Met  broadcasts  while  losing  themselves  in 
the  store,"  he  recalls. 


According  to  Puopolo,  the 
closing  of  small  local  stores 
like  his  reflects  larger 
changes  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy.  Hardware  stores  and 
general  stores  are  community 
based.  Until  recent  years, 
hardware  stores  had  a  very 
low  rate  of  failure.  The  prob¬ 
lem  today,  Puopolo  explains, 
is  that  manufacturers  who 
make  good  quality  products 
are  increasingly  going  out  of 
business  or  cutting  back  on 
the  number  of  products  they 
make.  Rubbermaid,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  used  to  make  over 
1600  consumer  products. 
Now  they  have  to  compete 
with  the  Container  Store  and 
Walmart,  which  carry 
cheaper  imported  plastic 
goods.  The  Rubbermaid 
Company,  after  being  re¬ 
structured  several  times,  has 
been  forced  to  scale  back  on 


THE 

WESTON  HARDWARE 
CO. 

450  &  452  BOSTON  POST  BD. 
KITCHEN  TOOLS  PAINT 


1967  advertisement  in  the  Weston  High  School 
Yearbook. 
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their  product  lines. 


The  big  box  stores  have  a  major  impact  on  the  distribution  of  goods.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  there  have  been  three  levels  of  retailers:  large  national  (for  example,  Sears  or 
K-Mart);  large  regional  (like  the  now-defunct  Lechmere  Sales);  and  small  local 
stores  such  as  Puopolos  and  the  recently  departed  Diehls  of  Wellesley.  Now 
there  are  fewer  secondary-  and  tertiary-  level  stores.  Stores  are  either  very  large 
or  they  go  out  of  business.  The  major  national  chains  carry  fewer  products.  Big 
manufacturers  stop  making  their  higher  quality,  lower  volume  products  because 
there  are  too  few  outlets. 

Puopolos  carried  Baldwin  Brass,  Colonial  Candle,  Radio  Flyer,  Rubbermaid,  as 
well  as  Weber  Grills,  Ariens  power  equipment,  Stanley  hand  tools,  Cabot  stains, 
and  Swiss  Army  Brands,  to  name  a  few  of  the  brands  found  on  its  shelves.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  products  are  gone  as  we  knew  them,  and  most  of  the  others  are  under 
seige.  Baldwin  Brass  closed  their  Pennsylvania  factory  and  ceased  production 
of  decorative  accents  and  lighting.  They  have  since  moved  their  scaled  back 
hardware  production  to  China.  Colonial  Candle  has  eliminated  sizes,  styles  and 
colors  to  remain  competitive  with  low  cost  acrylic  candles  coming  out  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Rim  and  Asia.  As  companies  change,  Paul  Puopolo  notes  that  he  cannot 
continue  to  supply  customers  with  the  same  quality  brands.  He  gives  another  ex¬ 
ample,  Weber  Grill,  which  used  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  US  grill  busi¬ 
ness  but  is  now  struggling  to  maintain  a  fraction  of  their  market  share.  Competi¬ 
tors  have  Weber  models  replicated  in  China  at  far  lower  cost  with  predictable 
consequences.  Brands  become  less  relevant  and  as  a  result,  Puopolos  Hardware 
Company  becomes  less  relevant.  Says  Puopolo,  “Ultimately,  I  made  the  decision 
to  close  the  place  down  and  retire  from  the  hardware  business,  to  preserve  our 
legacy  rather  than  compromise  our  products  or  our  services.  I  have  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  my  business  and  my  customers  than  to  start  selling  junk.  It  is  simply 
not  what  we  do.” 

According  to  Puopolo,  hardware  stores  are  becoming  increasingly  rare.  In  the 
Metro  West  market  area  alone,  there  used  to  be  35  or  40  hardware  stores.  Most 
are  now  gone.  This  is  not  only  because  of  competition  with  stores  like  Lowes  or 
Home  Depot.  What  customers  don’t  see  is  the  more  insidious  problem  with  loss 
of  manufacturers  and/or  the  curtailment  of  product  lines.  At  Puopolos,  people 
used  to  be  able  to  find  products  they  couldn’t  find  in  another  venue.  The  smaller 
store  could  make  a  niche  for  itself  by  selling  specialty  low-sale-volume  prod¬ 
ucts,.  For  example,  Radio  Flyer  makes  the  typical  red  child’s  wagon,  which  is 
very  common,  but  they  also  make  wagons  with  wooden  sides  and  wheeled  toy 
boxes  with  removable  sides.  Walmart  is  not  going  to  carry  these,  but  Puopolos 
distinguished  itself  by  looking  farther  down  the  product  line.  Weston  customers 
will  lose  access  to  these  products. 
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Paul  Puopolo  (left)  is  clos¬ 
ing  his  hardware  store  at 
450  Boston  Post  Road  (be¬ 
low)  after  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  century.  (Photo  by  Pam¬ 
ela  W.  Fox) 


On-line  sales  have  also  cut  into 
business.  Paul  Puopolo  notes 
that  when  manufacturers  start 
competing  with  their  dealers, 
there  is  attrition  in  the  dealer 
network,  even  though  in  his 
opinion  the  cyber  community 
can  never  replace  real  commu¬ 
nity,  people,  places  and  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  the  end,  says  Puopolo,  "well 
made,  well  designed  products 
differentiated  our  store  from 
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our  competitors.  If  quality  is  obsolete,  so  are  we.” 

Customers  Say  Good-bye 

Puopolos  has  been  a  touchstone  in  the  life  of  the  community  for  many  years. 
Customers  have  been  coming  into  the  store  to  talk  about  old  times  and  what  the 
store  has  meant  to  them.  Older  town  residents  have  been  shopping  here  for  dec¬ 
ades.  Even  children  feel  connected  to  the  store  where  they  picked  out  sleds  and 
classic  yellow  Tonka  trucks  at  holiday  time.  Paul  Puopolo’s  guest  book  now 
holds  dozens  of  farewell  messages  including  this  one  from  author  David 
McCullough,  a  resident  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  who  has  been  coming  to  the  store 
several  times  a  year  for  decades,  when  he  visits  his  local  dentist: 

What  a  great  store — in  the  grand,  old  way  of  first-rate  goods  &  friendly, 
knowledgeable  service.  We’ve  enjoyed  being  one  of  your  customers  & 
we’ll  miss  you. . . . 

Another  customer  wrote:  “You  claimed  a  space  in  the  heart  of  the  community.” 

by  Pamela  W  Fox 


Folk  Art  and  History  in  Weston  Family  Registers 

Early  this  year,  the  Weston  Historical  Society  purchased  a  Livermore  family  sam¬ 
pler  and  family  register  that  had  surfaced  together  in  a  local  antiques  market.  We 
thank  members  and  friends  who  contributed  toward  this  important  acquisition. 
By  fortuitous  coincidence,  WHS  board  member  Mary  Gregory  found  an  online 
exhibit  of  family  registers  created  by  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical 
Society.  NEHGS  owns  a  second  Weston  register,  created  for  the  Hews  family. 
Mary  found  a  third  Weston-related  example  in  the  book  The  Art  of  Family:  Gene¬ 
alogical  Artifacts  in  New  England  by  D.  Brenton  Simons  and  Peter  Benes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  NEHGS  in  2002.  This  article  is  based  on  research  from  that  book  sup¬ 
plemented  by  material  from  WHS  archives. 


Printed  and  freehand  family  registers  became  popular  during  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  century,  evolving  from  notations  in  the  family  Bible.  Probably  the 
best-known  examples  were  created  by  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  were  known  as 
frakturs.  New  England  examples  are  similar  in  content  but  differ  in  decorative 
style. 
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Last  spring  the  Weston 
Historical  Society  pur¬ 
chased  this  family  regis¬ 
ter  belonging  to  the  Liv¬ 
ermore  family,  along 
with  a  sampler  worked 
by  Mary  Livermore. 


A  framed  family  register  could  decorate  the  living  room  wall  and  also  help  fami¬ 
lies  keep  track  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  The  purpose  of  family  registers 
was  “to  encourage  remembrance  of  the  past,”  according  to  The  Art  of  Family  by 
D.  Brenton  Simons  and  Peter  Benes.  Designs  incorporated  traditional  motifs  such 
as  interlocking  circles,  hearts,  and  entwined  flowering  vines  as  well  as  architec¬ 
tural  motifs  such  as  pillars  and  columns.  They  note  that  at  some  point,  possibly 
after  1810,  a  clock  face  appeared  in  the  archway  between  the  two  columns,  per¬ 
haps  influenced  by  the  growing  presence  of  tall  clocks  in  New  England.  All  three 
of  the  Weston-related  registers  utilize  this  motif. 

According  to  The  Art  of  Family ,  “families  wanted  a  cheaper  and  more  personal 
visual  remembrance  of  their  ancestry”  than  the  family  portraits  commissioned  by 
wealthy  Boston  residents  in  the  mid- 18th  century.  Various  mediums  could  be 
used,  among  them  watercolor,  oils,  pen  and  ink,  embroidery,  and  paper  cutwork. 
Timothy  Sails,  archivist  at  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Society, 
believes  that  some  registers  were  done  in  schools  as  part  of  a  calligraphic  or 
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decorative  arts  curriculum.  Others  may  have  been  the  work  of  commissioned  pro¬ 
fessional  artists,  teachers,  or  talented  town  clerks.  Copying  existing  printed  work 
may  have  been  common.  In  the  late  19th  century,  printed  registers  evolved  with 
backgrounds  that  could  be  filled  in  with  names  and  dates. 

The  similarities  between  the  society’s  Livermore  register  and  the  Merriam  and 
Hews  family  versions  is  remarkable.  All  three  have  the  same  basic  structure:  pil¬ 
lars  on  each  side  connected  by  a  segmental  arch  with  a  clock 

in  the  center.  Beneath  the  arch,  capital  letters  are  used  to  spell  THE  FAMILY, 
followed  by  information  about  the  parents  and  a  list  of  children  and  their  date  of 
birth.  Across  the  bottom,  the  space  is  divided  into  three  or  four  sections  filled 
with  admonitions  to  parents  and  children.  In  the  Hews  register,  parents  are  urged 
to  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
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rhis  image  of  the  family  register  of  Abraham  and  Lucy  (Jennison)  Hews  of  Weston,  is 
ourtesy  of  the  R.  Stanton  Avery  Special  Collections  Department,  New  England  Historic 
md  Genealogical  Society. 
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from  it.”  and  children  to  “Harken  to  the  instructions  of  thy  Father,  and  forsake 
not  the  counsel  of  thy  Mother,  love,  fear,  honor  and  obey  them.” 

The  Livermore,  Hews,  and  Merriam  families  all  have  close  ties  to  Weston.  Gen¬ 
erations  of  Livermores  made  their  home  here.  Ephraim  Livermore  (1762-1833) 
was  the  great-great-nephew  of  Joseph,  who  built  the  house  known  as  Hayfields  at 
823  Boston  Post  Road.  Ephraim  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  had  ten  children. 


r  FAMILY 

of  Joseph  &  I  xty  Merriam 

Joseph  Merriam  Bom  July  22)7# 
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Abraham  Hews  (1741-1818)  began  the  family’s  pottery  manufacturing  business 
on  Boston  Post  Road  in  the  1760s.  He  and  his  wife  Lucy  also  had  ten  children, 

including  Abraham  Jr., 
who  joined  his  father  in 
business.  Abraham’s 
great-grandson  finally 
moved  the  business  to 
Cambridge.  Many  Hews 
family  members  lived 
along  Boston  Post  Road 
just  east  and  west  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 
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Joseph  Merriam  (b.  1767) 
and  his  wife  Lucy  were 
married  in  Concord.  Co¬ 
incidentally,  they  also  had 
ten  children.  The  oldest 
son,  Charles  (1803-1865), 
was  1 8  when  he  moved  to 
Weston.  He  worked  at 
Lamson's  store  and 
proved  to  be  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  enterprising  mer¬ 
chant  that  he  took  over  the 
business  after  Lamson’s 
death  in  1824.  He  married 
a  woman  from  Newton 
and  built  a  house  on  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road.  As  Wes- 


Joseph  Merriam  (b.  1767)  and  Lucy  Wheeler  (b.  1774)  were  married  in  December 
1799.  This  register  is  marked  "By  J.  Merriam,  Jr  1826”.  Joseph  Jr  was  born  in  1805 
and  died  in  1832.  The  location  of  the  original  watercolor  is  unknown.  ( Courtesy  of 
Concord  Free  Public  Library) 
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ton’s  popularity  as  a  retail  center  began  to  falter  in  the  mid- 1830s,  Merriam 
moved  his  store  and  family  to  Boston  but  retained  his  ties  to  Weston.  Charles’s 
younger  brother  Joseph  Jr.  created  the  Merriam  register  in  1826,  when  he  was  21. 

Regarding  dates  or  date  ranges  for  the  registers,  the  Hews  example  appears  to  be 
the  oldest.  The  last  of  the  Hews  ten  children,  John,  was  bom  in  1786.  This  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  most  freely  lettered.  The  Livermore  example  was  executed  after  the 
birth  of  the  10th  child  in  1805.  The  lettering  appears  to  have  been  stenciled.  The 
Merriam  example  is  dated  1826,  six  years  after  the  birth  of  the  10th  child.  It  is 
the  most  elaborate,  especially  the  patterning  of  the  pillars.  We  may  never  know 
the  connection  between  these  three  samplers.  Did  a  family  member  create  them? 
Was  there  a  local  or  regional  school  that  encouraged  students  to  produce  a  family 
register?  We  welcome  your  thoughts,  as  well  as  contributions  toward  the  Liver¬ 
more  Sampler  Purchase  Fund. 

by  Pamela  Fox  and  Mary  Gregory 


The  History  of  the  Melone  Homestead  and 
Sears  Conservation  Land:  Part  II 

[Editor  s  Note:  Since  2004,  Cindy  Bates  has  been  researching  the  Melone  Home¬ 
stead  at  27  Crescent  Street,  within  the  Sears  Conservation  Land.  The  small  frame 
house  is  owned  by  the  Town  of  Weston,  administered  by  the  Weston  Conservation 
Commission,  and  leased  to  Land’s  Sake  for  use  as  office  space  and  employee 
housing.  Beginning  this  fall,  it  is  being  rehabilitated  using  Community  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  funds. 

The  history  of  the  house  has  long  been  the  subject  of  debate.  How  old  is  it?  Who 
built  it  and  why?  Was  it  ever  moved?  Was  it  used  to  house  chair  factory’  workers? 
Below  is  Part  II  of  an  abbreviated  version  of  Ms.  Bates  s  report.  Part  I  appeared 
in  the  Spring  2008  issue.  The  extent  and  complexity  of  her  research  is  even  more 
evident  in  the  complete  report,  which  includes  extensive  footnotes  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  along  with  many  additional  illustrations  and  maps.  Copies 
will  be  available  at  the  Weston  Public  Library  and  Weston  Historical  Society] 
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The  Melone  Homestead  at  27  Crescent  Street  as  it  looks  today.  (Courtesy  of 
Judy  Markland.) 


Preface  to  Part  II:  Diary  of  a  Researcher 


Part  I  of  this  article  presented  evidence  that  the  older  front  section  of  the  Melone 
Homestead  was  moved  to  its  present  location  and  enlarged  after  the  move.  The 
relocation  and  enlargement  occurred  prior  to  1859,  when  the  house  in  its  present 
location  and  configuration  appears  on  the  “Plan  of  Land  of  the  Heirs  of  Luke 
Brooks,  deceased,  Weston,  Mass.  August  10th,  1859,”  shown  on  page  21. 

Assuming  that  the  original  house  stood  in  the  Crescent  Street  neighborhood,  I 
investigated  the  following  four  possible  original  owners  and  locations:  1)  the 
Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  just  north  of  Mill  Site  A  behind  293  Boston  Post 
Road  (See  neighborhood  map  on  page  1 8);  2)  the  original  Bingham  house  at  39 
Crescent  Street;  3)  the  original  Harrington  house  at  29  Crescent  Street;  and  4)  a 
house  constructed  on  William  or  Samuel  Shattuck's  property. 

When  Part  I  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  last  spring,  I  had  concluded  that  census 
and  map  evidence  pointed  to  the  Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  and  that  the  moving 
took  place  in  1859.  Since  that  time,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  better  reproduction  of 
the  1856  Walling  map  of  Middlesex  County,  which  shows  more  clearly  a  mark  in 
the  name  S*HF  Bingham,  (see  detail  on  page  20)  This  mark  is  in  the  approximate 
location  of  the  present  Melone  Homestead  and  roughly  matches  its  present  T- 
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shape.  The  problem  is  that  the  map  also  shows  the  Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  in 
its  original  location. 

The  1856  map  provides  the  first  evidence  for  the  Melone  Homestead  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  location.  An  1850  deed  from  Samuel  Hobbs  to  Luke  Brooks  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  buildings  on  that  site.  These  two  data  points  bracket  the  date  of  the  move 
between  1850  and  1856.  Because  census  data  from  1855  show  no  evidence  of  an 
occupied  house  in  that  location,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  original  two-over- 
two  structure  was  moved  in  late  1855  or  early  1856,  with  the  rear  addition  added 
at  that  time. 

This  discussion  assumes  that  the  motive  for  moving  the  Melone  Homestead  to  its 
present  location  was  to  provide  housing  for  school  furniture  factory  workers. 
*'  William  G.  Shattuck,  owner  of  the  factory,  would  have  arranged  the  move.  He 
had  the  financial  means.  Furthermore,  moving  houses  was  common  enough  that 
the  technical  means  were  also  available.  Based  on  the  dates  of  his  real  estate 
transactions  and  the  inclusion  of  his  enterprise  in  the  manufacturing  census  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1855,  Shattuck  probably  built  the  school  furniture  factory 
in  1854.  His  motive  for  housing  workers  would  not  have  existed  until  production 
commenced. 

If  the  Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  was  moved  sometime  in  1855  or  1856,  why 
would  the  1856  map  show  it  in  its  original  location  by  the  dam  and  also  in  its 
new  location  and  expanded  shape?  It  is  conceivable  and  not  unprecedented  that 
these  two  houses  are  one  and  the  same:  in  other  words,  that  the  map  maker 
showed  the  house  in  both  its  original  and  new  location.  The  information  on  the 
1856  map  is  slightly  out  of  date,  as  evidenced  by  the  Shattuck  label  on  the  two 
buildings  at  21  Crescent  Street,  which  had  been  sold  to  William  Stimpson  in 
May,  1855. 

Despite  the  questions  raised  by  the  1856  map  detail,  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  is  the  one  that  Shattuck  moved  about  1855.  This  the¬ 
ory  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Cutter/Brooks  tenant  house  does  not  appear 
on  the  1859  Plan  of  Land  of  the  Heirs  of  Luke  Brooks.  Also,  the  likely  date  of 
construction  of  the  tenant  house,  the  mid- 1830s,  is  consistent  with  the  architec¬ 
tural  evidence  that  the  earliest  section  of  the  Melone  Homestead  was  constructed 
sometime  in  the  19th  century  but  well  before  the  1850s  remodelling. 

Analysis  of  the  three  other  possibilities  all  fall  short  on  critical  issues  relating  to 
the  age  of  the  original  dwelling  and/or  the  possibility  of  a  relocation  in  the  1850s. 
A  full  analysis  of  these  arguments  can  be  found  in  an  appendix  of  the  full  version 
of  this  report,  which  will  be  available  at  the  Society  and  Weston  Public  Library. 

What  follows  is  based  on  the  theory,  corroborated  by  considerable  evidence,  that 
the  original  dwelling  was  originally  a  tenant  house  behind  293  Boston  Post  Road. 
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(Above)  Mill  site  at  293  Boston  Post  Road ,  looking  west  (Photo  by  Cindy  Bates) 


(Above)  Crescent  Street  area  in  2005.  This  map  serves  as  a  reference  to  the 
location  of  houses  by  street  address.  (Courtesy  of  Cindy  Bates) 
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Origins  of  the  Melone  Homestead ,  1830s  to  1885 


The  Melone  Homestead  was  probably  built  by  Alpheus  Cutter  (1798-1878).  After 
thirteen  years  at  the  Bemis  Manufacturing  Company  in  Watertown,  Cutter,  his 
wife  Emilia,  and  their  children  moved  to  Weston  in  1834.  Cutter  purchased  the 
house  at  293  Boston  Post  Road  opposite  the  end  of  Wellesley  Street,  along  with 
60  acres  of  land  lying  north  and  south  of  what  was  then  called  the  County  Road. 
He  and  his  son  farmed  the  land,  and  Cutter  also  re-established  what  had  been  an 
1 8th-century  fulling  mill  on  Three  Mile  Brook  just  behind  the  house.  Fulling  is 
the  process  of  shrinking  and  thickening  woolen  cloth  by  moistening,  heating  and 
pressing.  After  a  time,  Cutter  changed  his  machinery  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  batting.  Today,  the  mill  pond  and  dam  remain  behind  No.  293,  along 
with  a  foundation  that  may  belong  to  Cutter’s  mill  and/or  to  a  later  mill. 

Cutter  employed  two  hands  at  the  mill.  It  was  for  these  men  and  their  families 
that  he  built  a  house  now  known  as  the  Melone  Homestead  on  the  north  side  of 
the  brook,  probably  sometime  between  1834  and  1837.  The  first  known  residents 
of  the  workmens’  house  were  Edwin  and  Harriet  Steams,  who  moved  to  Weston 
in  the  spring  of  1840  and  lived  in  this  small  house  with  their  six  children  and  a 
seventh  bom  later  that  year.  An  older  daughter  Louisa  married  Sylvester  Smith  in 
the  fall  of  1839  and  may  also  have  lived  in  the  house  or  possibly  in  a  second  ten¬ 
ant  house  on  Boston  Post  Road.  Edwin  Steams  was  a  machinist,  and  both  he  and 
his  son-in-law  worked  for  Alpheus  Cutter.  By  the  spring  of  1 842,  the  Smiths  had 
left  Weston.  Sylvester  went  on  to  become  a  successful  cotton  manufacturer  in 
Millbury.  The  Steams  family  moved  a  year  or  two  later.  In  1842,  a  possible  resi¬ 
dent  was  Michael  Taylor,  who  worked  and/or  lived  at  Alpheus  Cutter’s. 

In  1845  Cutter  sold  the  land  “with  the  buildings  thereon”  to  Luke  Brooks  of 
Cambridge  and  moved  to  Old  Road,  subsequently  building  the  house  at  72 
Church  Street.  Luke  Brooks  (1791-1856)  was  a  leather  merchant  with  the  Boston 
firm  Moses  Hunt  &  Co.  When  he  moved  to  293  Boston  Post  Road,  he  established 
himself  as  a  gentleman  farmer.  Luke  and  his  wife  Miriam  had  three  children. 
Also  living  with  them  were  two  Irish  employees:  a  maid  and  a  farmhand.  Luke 
Brooks  owned  two  tenant  houses.  These  and  his  own  house  are  marked  L.  Brooks 
on  the  1856  Middlesex  County  map  (see  detail  on  page  20.  The  small  dwelling 
north  of  the  brook  was  probably  the  Melone  Homestead  in  its  original  form:  two 
rooms  upstairs  and  two  rooms  downstairs,  with  a  central  chimney  between,  for  a 
total  of  about  900  square  feet. 

Evidence  for  the  identity  of  those  who  lived  in  the  Melone  Homestead  before 
1883  is  found  primarily  in  federal  and  state  censuses  of  1840,  1850,  1855,  1860, 
1865,  1870,  and  1880.  Some  Weston  tax  records  give  hints  of  additional  occu¬ 
pants.  The  census  is  but  a  snapshot  in  time,  but  it  reveals  the  names,  ages,  occu¬ 
pations  and  other  demographic  information  about  all  the  occupants  of  a  house- 
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hold.  Tax  records  can  help  determine  how  long  a  man  lived  in  Weston,  but  if  he 
did  not  own  property,  there  is  no  consistent  information  as  to  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence. 

Luke  Brooks’  nephew,  Silas  S.  Brooks,  came  to  live  in  the  Melone  Homestead 
about  1850  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  three-year  old  daughter.  They 
boarded  five  Irishmen —  three  farmers  and  two  laborers — all  but  one  in  his  twen¬ 
ties.  At  least  some  of  these  men  may  have  worked  for  Luke  Brooks  on  his  farm. 
A  young  woman  also  lived  there,  presumably  helping  with  childcare  and  the 
boarding  house.  None  stayed  long.  Silas  and  Elizabeth  eventually  moved  to  Wis¬ 
consin;  the  fate  of  the  others  is  unknown. 

Within  four  years  an  Irish  couple,  John  and  Bridget  Qualters,  occupied  the  house 
with  their  four  children  and  several  boarders.  In  the  1855  census  John,  a  laborer, 
was  55  and  Bridget,  44.  They  had  immigrated  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child 
about  nine  years  earlier.  The  boarders  would  have  helped  the  Qualters  family  pay 
their  rent.  In  1855  there  were  eight  Irish  boarders,  all  men  working  as  laborers. 
None  of  them  owned  any  real  or  personal  property 


Henry  F.  Walling.  Map  of  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  Boston:  Smith  &  Bum- 
stead,  1856  (detail).  The  Melone  Homestead  in  its  original  location  is  probably  the 
dwelling  labeled  “L  Brooks”  just  north  of  the  outlet  from  the  pond  behind  293  Boston 
Post  Road  (the  westernmost  pond  or  "first"  pond)  Note  the  location  of  the  chair  fac¬ 
tory  straddling  the  brook  just  downstream  of  the  outlet  from  the  third  pond.  Note  also 
the  new  location  of  the  Melone  Homestead  just  north  of  the  chair  factory  (between  the 
S  and  HF  of  Bingham  s  name). 
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The  Melone  Homestead  and  School  Furniture  Factory 


The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Melone  Homestead  revolved  around  a 
school  furniture  factory  established  downstream  from  293  Boston  Post  Road.  In 
addition  to  the  mill  site  behind  No.  293,  there  had  long  been  a  second  mill  site 
behind  what  is  now  39  Crescent  Street.  Alpheus  Cutter  reportedly  developed  the 
third  mill  site,  located  behind  29  Crescent  Street,  about  1845.  In  1855  William  G. 
Shattuck  established  a  furniture  factory  at  the  third  mill  site.  The  foundation,  es¬ 
pecially  the  stonework  around  the  site  of  the  water  wheel,  is  still  visible  next  to 
the  bridge  over  Three  Mile  Brook  on  the  driveway  to  the  Melone  Homestead. 
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The  2.5-acre  parcel  on  which  the  furniture  mill  stood  was  landlocked  and  was 
accessed  via  a  right-of-way  along  the  present  driveway.  This  former  farm  lane 

dates  back  to  colonial 
times.  The  mill  lot  had 
been  part  of  a  100-acre 
farm  belonging  to  the  Har¬ 
rington  family  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 
About  half  of  the  Sears 
Conservation  Land  was 
once  part  of  the  Harrington 
farm.  The  other  half  was 
historically  part  of  the 
Cutter/Brooks  parcel.  In 
1855  William  C.  Stimpson 
bought  all  of  the  Harring¬ 
ton  farm  except  for  Shat¬ 
tuck’s  2.5  acres  and  so 
owned  land  north,  south, 
and  east  of  Shattuck’s  mill. 
Luke  Brooks  owned  the 
land  to  the  west. 

Shattuck’s  land  included  a 
dam,  the  pond  behind  29 
Crescent  Street,  and  a 
“ditch”  or  canal,  still  visi¬ 
ble,  that  led  from  the  pond 
along  the  driveway  and 
down  to  the  mill.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  canal  were  six 
Plan  of  Land  of  the  Heirs  of  Luke  Brooks,  Deceased,  apple  trees  that  belonged  to 

Weston,  Mass.,  August  10,  1859.  Plan  Book  9B,  Plate  William  C.  Stimpson  even 

57,  Middlesex  County  Registry  of  Deeds.  The  Melone 
Homestead  is  on  Lot  Number  5. 
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WILLIAM  0.  KUTTDCX,  M«auftclar«r  of 


noil at  oil  tim  i  tb  ism  Fiiiiii  m  cum 

No.  80  OOKUmOZiUb  8T.  BOSTON. 

.^jaS'sw^aSKiijMpwa  awsawasa  asst."’ 

Advertisement  for  William  G.  Shattuck’s  school  furniture  from  the  1852  Boston  Direc¬ 
tory,  advertising  section,  p.43.  Available  via  Googlebooks. 


though  they  grew  on  Shattuck’s  land. 

Shattuck’s  business  was  making  school  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  desks  for 
primary  schools.  An  enterprising  man,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  house  his  factory 
workers  in  Luke  Brooks’s  tenant  house.  It  appears  that  in  1855  or  1856,  Shattuck 
persuaded  Brooks  to  allow  him  to  move  the  tenant  house  to  its  present  location, 
still  on  Brooks’s  land.  An  18th-century  farm  road  and  causeway  across  the 
swampy  area  led  from  one  location  to  the  other  and  offered  a  convenient  route 
for  the  relocation.  The  house  would  have  been  moved  on  greased  skids  pulled  by 
horses  or  oxen.  Luke  Brooks  died  between  August  and  November  of  1856  and 
within  a  few  years  his  widow  decided  to  move  back  to  Cambridge. 

After  the  tenant  house  was  moved,  it  was  expanded  and  divided  into  two  units  to 
accommodate  more  people.  Shattuck  probably  undertook  the  renovations  at  his 
own  expense.  The  front  door  was  boarded  over  and  new  entrances  built  on  the 
east  and  west  sides.  A  rear  addition  created  two  new  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
first  floor  and  unfinished  attic  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  second.  The  living  area 
was  nearly  doubled,  to  approximately  1730  square  feet. 
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By  1860,  Shattuck  employed  seven  men  at  his  Weston  factory  and  produced 
5,000  seats  and  2,500  desks,  as  well  as  other  chairs  and  settees.  Production  reve¬ 
nues  increased  from  $5,000  in  1854-55  to  $8,000  in  1859-60. 

When  the  back  land  of  Luke  Brooks’s  estate  became  available  in  1860,  Shattuck 
purchased  47  acres  including  the  Melone  Homestead.  He  also  obtained  a  right-of- 
way  across  the  Brooks  front  land  to  the  County  road.  Technically,  access  to  the 
Melone  Homestead  at  that  time  was  along  this  old  farm  road  on  the  Brooks  prop¬ 
erty.  Practically  speaking,  however,  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  use  William 
C.  Stimpson’s  road. 

Focused  as  he  was  on  his  business,  which  he  ran  from  his  residence  in  East  Bos¬ 
ton,  William  G.  Shattuck  managed  within  a  few  years  to  severely  antagonize 
Stimpson.  Neighbor  Stimpson  complained  that,  within  a  year  or  two,  Shattuck ’s 
men  had  cut  down  four  of  his  six  apple  trees  along  the  ditch.  More  seriously,  in 
widening  the  canal,  its  sides  were  weakened  to  the  point  where  water  seeping  out 
flowed  across  the  road  and  flooded  Stimpson’s  hay  field.  Stimpson’s  chief  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  was  improper  use  of  the  right-of-way  and  resulting  damage  to 
the  road  by  heavy  traffic.  Stimpson  had  unsuccessfully  asked  Shattuck  for  money 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  road  repair — such  cost  sharing  being  stipulated  in  the 
deed.  Stimpson  acknowledged  the  right  of  way  to  the  school  furniture  factory  but 
denied  Shattuck’s  right  to  continue  200  more  yards  to  the  Melone  Homestead. 

As  time  went  on,  what  had  begun  as  a  private  disagreement  between  Stimpson 
and  Shattuck  escalated  to  the  level  of  a  public  issue.  It  was  eventually  resolved  in 
1863  by  the  selectmen,  who  laid  out  a  private  way  along  Stimpson's  farm  road 
with  explicit  allowance  to  Shattuck  and  others  to  use  it  to  access  Shattuck’s  land. 
Shattuck  was  required  to  pay  $500  in  damages  to  Stimpson. 

Two  families  occupied  the  Melone  Homestead  in  1 860:  the  Cooledges  and  Cut¬ 
lers.  These  would  have  been  the  people  described  by  Stimpson  in  his  1863  letter 
of  complaint  to  the  selectmen.  In  the  course  of  seven  pages,  he  wrote  that  in  1859 
William  Shattuck  “hired  a  Dwelling  House  in  Brooks’  pasture  ...  and  put  in  it  two 
or  three  families.”  As  he  described,  Shattuck’s  people  brought  “heavy  teams  of 
manure,  lumber  &c.  cutting  up  the  road.”  Charles  Cooledge  (52)  was  head  of 
household  at  the  Melone  Homestead  in  1860.  He  lived  there  with  his  wife  Nancy 
(48).  Charles  and  Harriet  N.  Cutler,  a  young  couple,  also  lived  in  the  house. 
Charles  Cooledge,  his  son  Frank,  and  Charles  Cutler  all  worked  for  Shattuck  in 
the  chair  factory.  Neither  family  appears  to  have  lived  there  for  more  than  a  year. 

They  were  probably  succeeded  by  John  Colton  in  1862  and  William  W.  Cole  in 
1863,  both  Shattuck  employees.  William  G.  Shattuck  himself  lived  in  the  Melone 
Homestead  in  1863 — the  only  known  instance  of  an  owner  so  doing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  his  nephew  George  W.  Shattuck  and  Shattuck  employee  James  Morse 
probably  occupied  the  house.  1864  was  also  the  year  when  William  G.  Shattuck 
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built  the  bam  that  stood 
near  the  Melone  Home¬ 
stead  until  it  blew  down  in 
the  late  1970s. 


From  1864  to  1883  no  re¬ 
cord  positively  identifies 
the  occupants  of  the 
Melone  Homestead.  Pro¬ 
ductions  revenues  of  the 
school  furniture  factory 
were  not  reported  in  1865, 
but  by  1875  had  increased 
to  $12,000.  The  seven  em¬ 
ployees  worked  10-hour 
days,  six  days  a  week.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Massachusetts 
industry  statistics  of  1875, 
the  average  daily  wage, 
$2.75,  was  the  highest  re¬ 
ported  in  the  state  among 
furniture  manufacturers. 


William  D.  [sic]  Shattuck,  a  well-known  citizen  of  East  Boston, 
died  on  Thursday  afternoon.  During  the  past  forty  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  and  has  furnished  many 
churches,  schools  and  public  buildings  in  a  style  which  has  given 
him  a  high  character  in  the  trade.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


The  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  the  same  date  reads: 

Mr.  William  G.  Shattuck,  a  prominent  resident  of  East  Boston  for 
many  years,  died,  Thursday,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  daughters.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
exemplary  character,  and  greatly  respected  in  this  community, 
for  the  interests  of  which  he  always  felt  the  highest  regard.  He 
was  bom  and  educated  here,  and  during  the  past  forty  years  had 
been  engaged  in  the  furniture  business.  Many  of  the  churches. 


Undershot  waterwheel  at  the  school  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  c.  1915.  Photograph  by  Alfred  Wayland  Cut¬ 
ting.  Courtesy  of  Historic  New  England) 


William  Shattuck  died  in 
August  1875,  a  month  shy 
of  his  60th  birthday.  An 
obituary  in  The  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  of  Satur¬ 
day,  August  28,  1875  reads: 
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schools  and  public  buildings  have  been  furnished  by  him.  Mr. 
Shattuck  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  and  before 
his  health  became  impaired  was  a  most  constant  attendance  upon 
public  worship. 

William’s  widow,  Eliza  R.  Shattuck,  sold  the  manufacturing  business  to  the  part¬ 
nership  of  Miller  &  Kenney.  Weston  residents  James  Miller  and  Oliver  Kenney 
were  both  former  employees  of  William  G.  Shattuck.  Mrs.  Shattuck  sold  the 
Boston-based  distribution  side  of  the  business  to  Amasa  G.  Whitcomb  of  Chel¬ 
sea,  a  25-year  Shattuck  employee.  She  leased  the  mill  site — the  2.5  acres  with  the 
dam,  ditch,  pond,  mill,  and  machinery — to  Miller  &  Kenney.  In  1886,  the  mill 
site,  together  with  the  47-acre  parcel  where  the  Melone  Homestead  is  located, 
were  put  into  a  trust  for  Eliza’s  benefit. 

James  Miller  (b  ca  1834)  probably  lived  in  the  Melone  Homestead  in  1884,  pos¬ 
sibly  beginning  in  1881.  He  and  his  wife,  Eliza,  had  four  children.  They  came  to 
Weston  in  1869  and  were  enumerated  in  the  Stony  Brook  neighborhood  on  the 
censuses  of  1870  and  1880.  He  began  working  for  William  G.  Shattuck  in  1869 
but  gave  his  occupation  as  “ship  joiner”  on  the  1870  census.  His  occupation 
“school  furniture  master”  on  the  1880  census  suggests  that  he  managed  produc¬ 
tion.  Oliver  Kenney,  listed  as  a  “school  furniture  manufacturer,”  appears  to  have 
assumed  the  owner/administrator  role.  The  partnership  ended  in  1881,  at  which 
point  Kenney  became  the  sole  proprietor  under  the  name  of  O.  N.  Kenney. 

In  1885  Gilbert  and  Ella  Blood  settled  into  the  Melone  Homestead  for  what 
would  be  a  nearly  30-year  tenancy.  Gilbert  Blood  was  bom  in  1849.  As  a  young 
man  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  Waltham.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  rented  the 
house  and  land  including  an  apple  orchard  from  the  Shattuck  trust  and  began  op¬ 
erating  a  farm.  For  many  years,  the  Bloods  shared  the  Melone  Homestead  with 
Ella’s  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Caroline  and  John  Galbraith.  In  1900-1902  and 


A.  G.  Whitcomb’s  advertisement  in  the  1876  Boston  Directory. 
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1910,  Blood’s  cousin  George  M. 
Hutchinson  was  boarding  with  the 
Bloods.  In  1900  his  occupation 
was  given  as  “land  lord;”  in  1910, 
as  “dairy  farm  laborer.” 

Beginning  about  1891,  Gilbert 
Blood  began  keeping  cows, 
chickens,  and  pigs.  His  dairy  op¬ 
eration  peaked  in  1902  with  23 
cows.  He  kept  between  100  and 
300  chickens  for  all  but  three  of 
the  next  1 8  years.  He  always  had 
two  to  four  horses  that  he  used  to 
work  his  farm  and  pull  his  milk 
delivery  wagon. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  workers  at 
the  school  furniture  factory  living 
at  the  Melone  Homestead  after 
1880.  In  the  early  1890s  George 
S.  Perry  (1855-1904)  acquired  the 
distribution  side  of  the  business 
from  Amasa  Whitcomb.  Perry  had  grown  up  next  door  at  2 1  Crescent  Street  on 
the  old  Harrington  farm,  which  his  father,  David,  had  purchased  from  William  C. 
Stimpson  back  in  1866.  When  George  S.  Perry  married  Charlotte  Johnson  in 
1883,  they  settled  in  a  new  house  at  225  Boston  Post  Road  built  on  land  bought 
from  his  father.  He  renamed  the  distribution  business  George  S.  Perry  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  added  school  supplies  and  slate  blackboards  to  the  list  of  products. 

Oliver  Kenney  ran  the  school  furniture  factory  from  1881  until  1893  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ralph.  In  1894  George  S.  Perry  acquired  the  machinery 
from  William  G.  Shattuck’s  estate  and  leased  it  back  to  the  Kenney  brothers  until 
1897,  the  year  of  Eliza  Shattuck’s  death.  In  the  settling  of  her  estate,  S.  Louisa 
Logan,  Eliza  R.  Shattuck’s  only  surviving  daughter,  became  the  sole  beneficiary 
of  the  Shattuck  trust.  In  1900,  George  S.  Perry  purchased  the  Melone  Homestead, 
the  school  furniture  factory,  and  about  40  acres  of  land,  being  all  the  Shattuck 
land  south  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad.  In  so  doing,  Perry  became  Gil¬ 
bert  Blood's  new  landlord. 

In  1901  Ralph  Kenney,  his  brother  Charles,  and  Henry  Wolkins  bought  the  distri¬ 
bution  side  of  the  business  from  George  S.  Perry.  They  formed  a  new  partnership, 
Kenney  Bros.&  Wolkins,  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  school  furniture, 
and  leased  the  mill  site  from  Perry.  Charles  Kenney  lived  at  315  Boston  Post 


Detail  of  milk  bottle  from  the  G.A.  Blood  dairy 
(Courtesy  of  Anna  Melone  Pollock) 
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Road,  Ralph  at  No.  256,  and  Wolkins  in  Boston.  The  chair  factory  operated  until 
1917,  when  Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins  moved  it  to  a  larger  site  in  Baldwinsville. 


George  S.  Perry  died  in  1904  but  the  property  remained  in  his  estate  until  1918. 
His  widow,  Charlotte,  his  sister,  Hattie,  and  his  brother,  Henry,  all  continued  to 
live  on  Perry  land  on  the  east  end  of  Crescent  Street. 


In  1909,  the  second  unit  of  the  Melone  Homestead  was  probably  occupied  by  one 
Louis  Furbush.  From  1910  to  1918  Ephraim  and  Cora  Cutter  of  North  Cambridge 
and  Melrose  probably  rented  the  second  unit.  Ephraim  was  a  music  teacher. 


“PERRY’S 

ADJUSTABLE  DESK.” 


OEO.  S.  PERKY  &  COMPANY, 


Following  Gilbert  Blood’s 
retirement  to  Waltham  in 

1912,  two  couples  moved 
into  the  Melone  Home¬ 
stead:  James  and  Agnes 
Constable  and  John  and 
Alice  Coolidge.  The  Con¬ 
stables  were  both  English 
immigrants.  James,  a  gar¬ 
dener,  spent  time  in  Low¬ 
ell  before  moving  to  Wes¬ 
ton.  He  lived  for  a  short 
time  on  North  Avenue  be¬ 
fore  moving  into  the 
Melone  Homestead  in 

1913.  He  worked  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  for  the  Perry  family 
until  1918,  when  they  sold 
the  property.  At  that  time 
he  and  Agnes  moved  to 
Waltham. 


(<  f  >i rue*  U*9t*f*  tn 

School  Furniture  !•  School  Supplies 

73  Fulton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


(Left)  This  image  is  from  the  back  page  of  a  catalog  dat¬ 
ing  to  the  1890s,  when  George  Perry  took  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  firm  of  A.  G.  Whitcomb.  (Courtesy  of  Eloise  Ken¬ 
ney) 


John  and  Alice  Coolidge 
came  from  Waltham.  John 
had  worked  as  a  foreman 
at  a  stone  quarry,  probably 
for  Waltham  Trap  Rock 
Company,  predecessor  of 
Mass.  Broken  Stone.  The 
Coolidges  probably  lived 
in  the  Melone  Homestead 
from  1913  until  1928. 
John  Coolidge  ran  a  small 
farm  on  the  Perry  prop- 
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erty,  first  a  dairy,  later  a  piggery. 

In  1918,  the  Perry  family  sold  the  house  at  21  Crescent  Street  and  the  Melone 
Homestead,  together  with  66.81  acres  of  land,  to  Horace  S.  Sears.  He  in  turn 
conveyed  it  to  his  nephew  Francis  B.  Sears  Jr.,  known  as  Frank.  Frank  Sears’s 
mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Sparhawk  Sears  had  grown  up  in  the  house  at  293  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road.  Frank  Sears  Jr.  started  out  working  for  his  uncle  Horace  S.  Sears. 
In  the  1920s,  after  twenty  years  in  the  dry  goods  business,  he  left  to  become 
president  of  Waltham  National  Bank.  Frank  Jr.  and  Marian  had  three  children, 
Francis  Bacon  III,  Rosamond,  and  Edwin  Buckingham  “Buck.” 

After  Frank  Jr.  took  over  the  farm,  the  Constables  left  the  Melone  Homestead 
and  the  Sweeneys  moved  in.  John  H.  Sweeney  worked  for  the  Searses  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  man  and  coachman.  He  and  his  wife,  Anna,  were  both  bom  to  Irish  parents  in 
New  Brunswick  about  1869.  The  Sweeneys  probably  lived  in  the  Melone  Home¬ 
stead  from  1919  to  1923  or  1924. 

The  Coolidges  left  the  Melone  Homestead  in  1928  or  1929.  The  new  tenants 
were  the  Crocker  family.  The  1930  census  shows  the  Crockers  renting  the  house 
for  $25  per  month.  Charles  A.  J.  Crocker,  34,  was  the  Sears’  gardener.  His  wife 
Hermintine,  32,  was  French-Canadian,  and  they  had  six  children  ranging  in  age 
from  one  to  nine.  The  census  states  that  the  house  was  situated  on  a  farm.  After  a 
brief  stay,  the  Crocker  family  moved  to  Waltham.  One  of  the  children,  Albert  J. 
Crocker  (bom  1926)  was  still  living  in  Waltham  in  2005.  He  remembered  the 
outhouse  by  one  of  the  ells.  His  wife  characterized  the  Crocker  family’s  time  in 
the  Melone  Homestead  as  “hard.” 

The  Melone  Homestead  probably  lay  vacant  for  a  couple  of  years  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Crockers.  In  1932,  just  after  the  birth  of  their  fifth  child,  Joseph  and 
Maria  Anna  Melone  moved  there  from  Waltham  and  began  working  for  the  Sears 
family.  A  friend  and  former  neighbor  of  the  Melones,  divorce  Michael  Chiarelli, 
stayed  with  them  for  a  while  and  worked  as  a  chauffeur.  He  soon  remarried  and 
moved  back  to  Waltham. 

The  story  of  the  Melone  Family  is  a  testament  to  the  values  of  hard  work,  persis¬ 
tence,  entrepreneurship,  and  generosity.  The  following  is  an  account  related  by 
Anna  Melone  to  Pam  Fox  for  the  book  Farm  Town  to  Suburb:  The  History  and 
Architecture  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  1830-1980: 

Guiseppe  “Joseph”  Melone  (1892-1979)  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Penne,  Italy  in  1921  settling  in  Waltham.  His  brother 
Antonio  worked  at  Mass.  Broken  Stone.  Joseph  found  work  as  a 
landscape  gardener  with  a  regular  Weston  clientele  [...].  He  was 
part  of  the  workforce  that  completed  the  new  town  green.  In 
1924  he  returned  to  Italy  to  bring  back  his  wife,  Maria  Anna,  and 
young  son,  Vincent.  When  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Naples,  he 
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Above:  The  Melone  family  in  the  dining  room,  c.  1956.  Back  row:  Vincent, 
John,  Daniel,  Anthony,  and  William.  Front  row:  Cecilia,  Maria  Anna  (Mrs. 
Josph),  Joseph,  and  Anna.  (Courtesy  of  Anna  Melone  Pollock) 


found  that  their  visas  had  expired,  and  he  had  to  return  to  the 
United  States  without  them.  Five  years  passed  before  the  family 
was  finally  reunited  in  1929.  Joseph  and  Maria  Anna  rented  a 
third-floor  flat  in  Waltham,  and  Joseph  rode  his  bicycle  each  day 
to  Weston.  As  the  country  sank  into  the  Depression,  the  Melones 
struggled  to  provide  for  their  growing  family. 

While  working  for  Dr.  [Fresenius]  Van  Nuys,  Joseph  Melone 
discovered  the  former  chair  factory  tenement,  vacant  and  in  dis¬ 
repair.  One  room  was  filled  with  rotten  apples  placed  there  for 
storage  and  abandoned;  other  rooms  were  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  infested  with  snakes.  At  the  urging  of  Van  Nuys,  Francis  and 
Marian  Sears  agreed  to  allow  the  Melones  to  live  in  the  house  if 
they  repaired  it  themselves  and  assisted  with  work  on  the  estate. 

The  first  priority  was  renovating  the  house.  Sears  paid  for  the  materials  and 

Melone  did  the  work  with  the  help  of  friends.  Sears  left  modernizing  the  house  to 
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the  Melone  family,  so  for  the  first  several  years,  the  house  had  no  electricity, 
central  heat,  running  water,  or  indoor  plumbing.  Over  time,  Joseph  Melone  up¬ 
graded  systems  and  installed  a  water  closet  in  the  basement  and  a  pitcher  pump  in 
the  kitchen  sink  that  drew  water  from  the  well.  Initially,  they  painted  the  house 
yellow  with  white  trim. 

Along  with  the  house,  the  Melones  rented  the  bam,  shed,  and  surrounding  land. 
The  family  grew  much  of  their  own  food  in  extensive  vegetable  gardens  and  kept 
cows,  pigs,  and  goats  in  the  bam.  They  had  a  chicken  coop  in  the  back.  Joseph 
kept  a  team  of  horses  to  work  the  farm  and  clear  the  snow  in  winter.  He  had  a 
pony  to  pull  the  hayrake  and  a  little  red  pung  for  the  children. 

The  Melones  maintained  the  fields  and  woods  and  farmed  for  themselves  and  the 
Searses.  The  boys  milked  the  Sears  cows  and  took  care  of  their  chickens,  bring¬ 
ing  milk  and  eggs  to  21  Crescent.  They  also  took  care  of  the  horses,  stoked  the 
stoves  in  the  main  house  and  garage,  and  did  odd  jobs  as  asked.  At  haying  time, 
the  Melones  filled  the  Sears  bam  and  then  their  own. 


Haying  on  the  Sears  Estate,  1941.  (Courtesy  of  Anna  Melone  Pollock) 


On  top  of  his  obligations  to  the  Sears  family,  Joseph  Melone  continued  his 
landscaping  work.  In  1935  he  started  his  own  company  with  a  single  Ford 
truck.  J.  Melone  and  Sons,  formed  in  1946,  has  become  a  large  corporation 
dealing  in  sand,  gravel,  cement,  road  construction,  and  property  develop¬ 
ment.  The  eight  Melone  children  graduated  from  Weston  High  School  with 
outstanding  records  in  scholarship,  sports,  and  citizenship.  Anthony  Melone 
acquired  what  had  been  the  Perry  property  at  225  Boston  Post  Road  and  de- 
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veloped  Hillcrest  Road  in  the  1970s.  Anna  Melone  Pollock  lives  at  29  Cres¬ 
cent  Street  and  Daniel  Melone  lives  at  277  Boston  Post  Road. 

Frank  and  Marion  Sears  both  died  in  1943.  They  left  their  estate  to-  their  two  liv¬ 
ing  children,  Rosamond  and  Edwin  or  “Buck,”  as  he  was  known.  Their  oldest 
son  had  taken  his  own  life  in  1928.  Pam  Fox  describes  the  siblings  thusly: 

Rosamond  (1910-1992)  had  enjoyed  a  brief  career  as  a  sculptor,  and 
[...]  Buck  (1911-1987)  was  a  competent  “gentleman”  painter  and 
musician  who  loved  New  England  history,  architecture,  and  anti- 
quarianism.  Both  suffered  from  mental  difficulties.  Buck  has  been 
described  as  a  timid,  reclusive  and  cautious  man,  set  in  his  ways. 
Neither  he  nor  Rosamond  ever  married,  and  both  required  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  legal  guardian  in  their  later  years  because  of  failing  compe¬ 
tency.  Buck  maintained  residences  in  Weston,  Boston’s  Back  Bay, 
and  Camden,  Maine. 

By  the  1970s,  momentum  for  land  conservation  was  building  in  Weston.  The 
Conservation  Commission  identified  land  of  particular  interest  throughout  the 
town,  and  its  members  approached  owners  regarding  acquisition.  Buck  Sears  was 
pleased  to  give  the  town  his  undivided  share  in  61.47  acres.  Rosamond’s  share 
was  sold  by  the  conservator  of  her  property,  presumably  with  Buck’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  she  being  unable  to  act  for  herself. 

Conclusion 

The  history  of  the  Melone  Homestead  reflects  the  shifts  that  have  shaped  the 
Town  of  Weston  from  its  farming  roots  to  the  development  of  small  industry,  to 
the  consolidation  of  land  into  large  country  estates,  to  the  post-WWII  subdivi¬ 
sions  and  planning  for  green  space. 

In  the  period  when  the  house  was  probably  built,  1834-1837,  manufacturing  was 
becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  Massachusetts  economy.  Shoes,  boots, 
textiles,  and  the  machinery  to  make  them  became  important  Massachusetts  indus¬ 
tries.  The  utilitarian  Melone  Homestead,  built  as  housing  for  workers  in  a  cotton 
mill,  was  a  by-product  of  the  early  industrial  revolution.  At  the  time,  Weston  had 
about  1,100  residents  living  in  about  150  houses.  About  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  another  quarter  in  manufacturing  and  trades. 

The  farmers  and  farm  laborers  who  lived  in  the  Melone  Homestead  beginning 
about  1845  reflected  two  demographic  trends:  westward  migration  and  Irish  im¬ 
migration.  The  young  farm  family  that  lived  in  the  Melone  Homestead  in  1850 
headed  west  to  Wisconsin.  The  farm  laborers  who  lived  in  the  Melone  Home¬ 
stead  in  1850  and  1855  were  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  who  left  Ireland  during 
the  Great  Irish  Famine  of  the  late  1840s.  Luke  Brooks,  owner  of  the  Melone 
Homestead,  represented  a  third  trend:  wealthy  businessmen  from  Boston  and 
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Cambridge  who  established  country  retreats  in  outlying  towns.  Some  of  these 
men  kept  homes  in  Boston  where  they  lived  during  the  winter. 

Beginning  about  1856,  after  being  moved,  the  Melone  Homestead  once  again 
housed  mill  workers,  this  time  men  employed  at  the  school  furniture  factory.  The 
mill  owner  as  both  employer  and  landlord  was  typical:  for  example,  Weston  mill 
owner  Nathaniel  Sibley  boarded  14  machinists  in  1860. 

A  new  relationship  between  tenant  and  landlord  was  established  when  Gilbert 
Blood  moved  into  the  Melone  Homestead  in  the  mid- 1880s.  Blood  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  farmer  who  rented  the  house  and  land.  The  Coolidges  appear  to  have  had 
a  similar  arrangement.  Nearly  all  previous  tenants  had  also  been  either  employees 
or  kin  of  the  property  owner. 

With  the  late  19th-century  establishment  of  country  estates  came  the  need  for 
staff  housing.  Men  such  as  Constable  and  Sweeney  were  said  to  be  employed  by 
a  “private  family:”  James  Constable  as  gardener  for  the  Perrys,  John  Henry 
Sweeney  as  general  man  and/or  coachman  for  the  Searses.  Not  all  tenants  worked 
the  land  or  chauffeured  their  employers.  The  nine-year  tenancy  of  Ephraim  Cut¬ 
ter  reflects  the  desire  of  the  Perry  family  in  particular  and  Weston  families  in 
general  to  educate  their  children  in  music. 

Joseph  and  Maria  Anna  Melone,  who  moved  into  the  house  at  27  Crescent  Street 
in  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  were  part  of  an  early  20th-century  influx  of  im¬ 
migrants  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  Their  success  in  creating  a  new  life 
for  themselves  and  their  family  in  the  United  States  represents  thousands. 

The  estate  era  drew  to  a  close  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  After  World  War  II,  large 
tracts  of  land  were  subdivided  and  developed.  The  mid-20th  century  was  a  time 
of  population  growth  in  Weston  and  growing  awareness  of  the  value  of  open 
space.  By  1975,  the  population  had  grown  to  11,500  in  3000  dwellings  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts,  both  public  and  private,  to  conserve  land  were  underway.  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Melone  Homestead  and  the  Sears  Conservation  Land  in  1975  is  a  prime 
example  of  cooperation  between  landowners  and  the  Town  to  preserve  open 
space.  More  recently,  the  Conservation  Commisssion’s  1997  Melone  Homestead 
lease  agreement  with  Land’s  Sake  represents  Weston’s  commitment  to  responsi¬ 
ble  and  sustainable  use  of  its  conserved  lands. 


By  Cynthia  B.  Bates 
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Our  sincere  thanks  to  Jack  Richardson  for  the  gift  of  two  of  his 
signed  and  numbered  watercolors,  depicting  winter  sledding  on 
the  Town  Green  (above)  and  Weston  High  School  graduation 
on  the  Town  Green. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago  in  Weston: 
Selections  from  The  Waltham  Daily  Free 

Press  Tribune ,  1908 


The  American  Express  Co.  are  making  changes  in  their  local  arrangements.  The 
express  wagon  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  driven  from  Cochituate  to  the 
Weston  railroad  station  at  the  center  of  the  town  has  been  taken  off.  Considerable 
indignation  is  manifested  at  this  move,  and  there  is  strong  talk  of  arranging  with 
other  express  companies.  (January  3) 


Edward  Compton  has  gathered  94  dozens  and  7  eggs  during  the  past  month  from 
84  hens.  (January  3) 
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Station  Agent  Trask  has  hyacinths  in  bloom  at  Kendal  Green.  (January  3) 

It  looks  a  little  odd  to  see  the  old  Sears  mansion  painted  a  light  color.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  it  had  retained  its  dark  shade  for  40  years  or  more.  (January  31) 

T.E.  Cobum  has  finished  cutting  ice  for  Messrs.  Spear,  Viles  and  himself,  and  is 
at  work  on  the  ice  houses  of  Messrs.  Thurston,  Brown  and  Ellis.  (February  7) 

Editor  Free  Press-Tribune:  There  is  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Weston  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  general  proposition.  .  .that  the  people  of  this  town  in  gen¬ 
eral  do  not  want  an  electric  railroad.  That  matter  has  been  fought  out  in  Town 
meeting  some  two  or  three  times,  and  the  people  have  indicated  most  decidedly 
that  they  do.  The  feeling  is  just  as  strong  today  as  ever  it  has  been.  Whether  they 
desire  the  particular  type  of  road  now  presented  to  them  may  be  a  question,  but 
that  they  want  some  kind  of  conveyance  to  the  east  that  will  accommodate  them 
much  better  than  the  Boston  &  Maine  road  accommodate  them  is  an  absolute 
fact.  .  .The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  some  kind  of  a  road  will  go  through  Wes¬ 
ton.  Whether  it  goes  where  it  will  do  property  the  least  harm  and  jar  least  on  the 
nerves  of  summer  residents  is  getting  beyond  the  point  where  they  can  control  it. 
. the  Railroad  Commissioners  will  not  long  continue  to  let  Weston  and  Wes¬ 
ton  alone  stand  in  the  way  of  electric  interurban  railways.  (Feb.  14) 

B.  Ogilvie  seems  to  be  the  champion  in  the  line  of  hatching  chickens  in  zero 
weather.  (February  28) 

There  was  a  birthday  party  at  James  Moulton’s  last  Saturday  in  honor  of  the  fifth 
birthday  of  his  son  Earl.  Depot  carriages  convened  the  15  little  guests  from  and 
to  their  homes.  Once  there  games  were  played  and  refreshments  were  served  and 
all  had  a  merry  time.  The  little  host  was  the  recipient  of  many  presents.  (March 
13) 

There  are  now  15  houses  quarantined  on  account  of  measles.  (April  10) 

S.  G.  Pennock  recently  trimmed  off  the  heavy  foretop  on  his  horse  and  since  then 
the  animal  has  not  seemed  to  know  just  how  to  act.  He  would  refuse  to  be  driven 
and  was  very  liable  to  back  into  the  gutter.  Mr.  Pennock  was  obliged  to  construct 
a  false  fore-top  for  the  beast  and  when  it  was  applied  lo!  the  horse  resumed  his 
accustomed  docility  under  the  rein.  (April  19) 

The  first  ladies’  ball  game  of  the  season  took  place  last  Monday  on  the  grounds 
of  E.R.  Spaulding  between  the  Westons  and  the  Stony  Brooks,  the  former  win¬ 
ning  by  a  score  of  12  to  11.  The  scorers  were  so  busy  looking  at  the  fair  partici¬ 
pants  that  all  details  of  the  game  were  lost.  (April  24) 
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There  seems  to  be  a  decided  impression  that  the  Town  meeting  this  week  was 
inclined  to  be  reckless  in  its  expenditures.  The  amount  appropriated  for  housing 
the  fire  apparatus  at  Kendal  Green  is  sufficient  to  put  up  a  building  large  enough 
for  a  Town  hall.  . .  .(May  1)  [see  photo  of  the  station  below] 

If  correspondents  fail  to  see  items  printed  that  they  send  in  unsigned  they  may 
know  that  such  communications  are  always  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  unless 
the  item  can  be  verified  in  some  other  way.  (May  15) 

The  Town  has  purchased  a  new  two  cylinder  tree  sprayer  for  the  use  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moth  hunters.  (May  29) 

Guy  Trask  made  a  successful  catch  of  Fred  Brown’s  horse  Wednesday  night  after 
others  had  tried  and  failed.  The  animal  is  a  difficult  one  to  capture  when  he  gets 
loose.  (May  29) 

Everybody  please  take  notice  of  the  elegant  Maple  tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  A. 
L.  Hersum’s  house.  This  tree  was  set  out  only  a  few  years  ago.  (May  29) 

Last  Monday  a  touring  car  from  New  Jersey  running  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed 
in  turning  into  School  street  struck  an  elm  tree  and  demolished  two  wheels  and 
one  side  of  the  car.  One  of  these  days  others  of  the  reckless  fraternity  will  be 


The  Kendal  Green  fire  station,  was  constructed  one  hundred  years  ago,  in 
1908.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society) 
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killed  there  and  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  will  be  no 
mourners  among  the  people  of  Weston.  (June  5) 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  school  building.  Robert  E.  Glancy  of  Waltham  has 
the  contract.  (June  26)  [see  school  photo  on  next  page] 

The  Town  of  Weston  has  been  greatly  annoyed  for  a  long  time  and  subjected  to  a 
very  material  expense  in  consequence  of  the  malicious  breaking  of  street  lamps. 
Thursday  morning  Chief  McAuliffe,  who  is  always  on  the  alert  for  offenders, 
while  driving  along  Newton  street,  came  across  four  lads  who  were  caught  as  he 
says  flagrante  delicto.  .  .They  claim  Newton  Lower  Falls  as  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  . .  (June  26) 

The  band  of  gypsies  which  were  camped  in  town  last  week  were  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  in  Malden  on  Tuesday.  There  are  33  in  the  party  and  they  say  they  came  from 
Chicago.  (July  17) 

Any  party  who  desires  a  mess  of  nice  butter  beans  without  expense  can  learn 
where  to  get  them  by  applying  at  once  to  Station  Agent  Trask.  (July  17) 

Work  has  begun  on  macadamizing  Newton  street. .  .(July  24) 

Fred  A.  Tucker  has  just  appeared  out  with  a  new  Metz  motor-cycle.  It  is  a  nickel- 
plated  machine,  and  is  of  the  best  that  is  manufactured.  (July  24) 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  held  a  successful  lawn  party  Tuesday  evening.  It  did  not 
rain  as  it  usually  does  for  them.  (August  7) 

There  were  two  breaks  at  Kendal  Green  Saturday  night,  evidently  by  amateurs: 
one  at  George  Faber’s  and  the  other,  the  Weston  Poor  House.  One  would  hardly 
suppose  that  a  town  almshouse  offered  a  very  promising  field  for  a  burglar  but 
the  party  was  probably  not  acquainted  or  didn’t  believe  it  was  as  poor  as  its 
name.  .  .At  the  Poor  Farm  they  obtained  a  watch  and  about  $10  in  money.  .  . 
(August  14) 

H.S.  Sears  is  continuing  the  beautifying  of  his  estate  by  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  vista  on  the  south  side  of  Central  avenue.  An  artificial  pond  is  to  be  one  of  the 
attractions  there  which  will  be  seen  from  the  mansion  down  an  avenue  of  trees. 
(August  21) 

Many  of  the  people  living  on  the  private  road  leading  to  the  Electric  Light  station 
think  the  name  of  Warren  avenue  should  be  given  to  it.  We  notice  the  Assessors, 
however,  call  it  Whittemore  lane.  (August  28) 

Dr.  Van  Nuys  has  bought  a  new  Maxwell  auto  runabout.  (August  28) 
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This  small  two-room  school  house  was  built  one  hundred  years  ago  to  house  the 
four  primary  grades.  It  had  to  be  enlarged  two  years  later  by  adding  a  brick  first 
floor.  It  is  now  Brook  School  Building  B.  (Courtesy  of  Weston  Historical  Society) 


The  fire  station  is  completed  and  the  contractors  have  departed.  (September  4) 

The  Theodore  Jones  house  is  being  quite  extensively  remodeled  inside  and  is  to 
be  piped  for  steam  heat.  (Sept.  11) 

In  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  volume  issued  by  the  Labor  Bureau  on 
“The  Cost  of  Municipal  Government  in  Massachusetts,”  we  note  the  following 
regarding  Weston:  It  is  one  of  62  towns  having  no  debt.  .  .  Weston  stands  finan¬ 
cially  among  the  foremost  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  (September  18) 

George  Lamson  is  showing  some  stalks  of  com  measuring  12  feet  in  height  with 
ears  of  com  15  inches  long.  (September  25) 

The  carpenters  are  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  interior  of  the  Fire  station. 
(September  25) 

George  E.  Trask  has  sent  a  squash  weighing  79  pounds  to  Salem  to  compete  in  a 
prize  contest  there.  (October  2) 
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In  Memoriam: 
George  Frezee 
Amadon 


Longtime  Weston  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  board  member  George 
Frazee  Amadon  passed  away  on 
November  2  at  the  age  of  92. 
George’s  love  of  history  was  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  military 
history  and  lectured  extensively 
on  the  subject.  His  book  Rise  of 
the  Ironclads  tells  the  story  of 
the  nation’s  first  ironclad  war¬ 
ship,  the  U.S.S.  Monitor,  and  her 
famous  naval  battle  in  1862 
against  the  Confederate  ship  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

George  was  bom  in  Framingham  and  attended  Lawrence  Academy  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  became  a  command  gunner  on  an  1 1-man  B-29  bomber.  He  received 
a  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  four  Air  Medals,  three  Battle  Stars,  and  the  Purple 
Heart  for  30  missions  flown  over  Japan.  After  the  war  George  moved  to  Weston, 
where  he  lived  for  63  years  and  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the  town. 

At  George’s  memorial  service,  Beth  Nolan,  Town  Clerk  and  a  member  ot  the 
WHS  board,  noted  in  her  tribute:  “  .  .  .in  the  annals  of  Weston,  there  are  few  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  given  so  much  to  the  civic  fabric  of  a  community  and  for  so  long 
into  their  lives  as  did  George.”  Nolan  enumerated  George's  many  volunteer  ac¬ 
tivities  as  follows: 

“He  was  an  active  veteran  in  the  Town  of  Weston,  he  was  our  Grave  Officer, 
he  served  as  a  member  the  Town's  Memorial  Day  committee,  he  organized 
the  annual  Memorial  Parade  and  activities,  and  he  spoke  at  the  Memorial 
Day  observances; 


George  F.  Amadon  at  his  typewriter  in  1982. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Weston  Historical  Society). 
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“As  a  veteran,  he  lectured  frequently  at  the  Weston  Library  and  in  other 
communities.  His  lectures  were  not  just  about  World  War  II;  they  were  about 
citizenship.  He  as  a  very  popular  and  frequent  guest  of  the  Weston  Public 
Schools  as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Aging  Inter-generational  Program, 
giving  first-  person  accounts  of  the  Greatest  Generation.  In  fact,  George  was 
scheduled  to  speak  to  fourth  graders  at  the  Field  School  this  week. 

“At  Merriam  Village,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  flagpole  at  Merriam  Village  was  George’s  initiative,  and  so  too  was  the 
annual  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  which  he  organized. 

“George  truly  believed  it  was  his  civic  duty  to  preserve  our  history  for  the 
future  of  our  society.  Not  only  was  he  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society,  he  was  curator  of  the  society’s  museum  for  a  several 
years.  George  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Crescent  Street  Historic 
District  Commission  and  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  Committee.  But  for 
George,  his  civic  duty  was  not  only  the  preservation  of  the  past  but  also  the 
advancement  of  the  future. 

George  was  an  active  substitute  teacher  in  Weston  and  other  area  schools  un¬ 
til  after  his  91st  birthday.  Not  only  was  he  a  Salvation  Army  bell  ringer  every 
year;  but  he  would  also  wheel  and  deal  with  his  old  employer,  Sears  and 
Roebuck,  to  help  those  in  his  community.  I  know  of  no  election  in  the  past  20 
years  taking  place  without  George’s  steady  and  enthusiastic  presence  as  a 
poll  worker. 

Always  an  active  member  of  the  Council  on  Aging;  George  was  never  about 
aging — he  was  about  being  in  the  arena.” 

Several  speakers  at  George’s  memorial  service  noted  how  appropriate  it  was  that 
the  memorial  service  was  held  on  Veterans  Day. 


The  Weston  Historical  Society  has  established  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  a  special  item  in  George’s  memory.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box  343, 
Weston,  MA  02493. 
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With  Special  Thanks..... 

*  to  artist  Jack  Richardson  for  the  gift  of  two  of  his  prints  (seepage  33) 

*  to  the  Waltham  Historical  Society  for  the  gift  of  an  Album  of  Remem¬ 
brance  belonging  to  Clara  Hastings  and  dating  to  1863-64 

*  to  George  Bates  for  the  gift  of  items  relating  to  the  Jennings  family  of 
Glen  Road ',  including  deeds,  photographs,  and  two  daguerreotypes 

*to  Edward  “Ted”  Coburn  for  the  gift  of  four  scrapbooks  of  Weston  and 
Boston  newspaper  clippings  from  the  late  19th  century. 

*  to  Kitty  and  Roland  Peixotto  for  photographs  and  memorabilia  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Fiske  family  of  “Laxfield” 
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THE  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BULLETIN 


The  Field  School  opened  in  1950  as  Weston  High  School  and  has  served  the  community  as  a 
high  school,  junior  high,  and  upper  elementary  school.  Its  future  is  now  under  study. 


A  History  of  Field  School 

The  building  now  known  as  Field  School  was  planned  as  an  elementary  school  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  baby  boom  clearly  on  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  At  that 
time,  elementary  students  were  housed  in  what  are  now  the  Brook  School  Apartments  A 
and  B.  The  1946  Town  Report  records  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee 
“that  a  building  committee  .  .  .  give  serious  consideration  to  the  rapid  obsolescence  rate 
of  school  buildings  and  accordingly  build  an  appropriate  and  adequate  school  plant  with  a 
minimum  of  superficial  appointments  to  keep  the  cost  at  a  minimum  and  with  an  interior 
design  that  permits  of  flexibility.”  A  suitable  site  was  needed,  and  in  1946,  46  acres  of 
land  in  close  proximity  to  the  existing  school  complex  was  purchased  from  Harvard  Uni- 
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versity  for  $10,000.  The  land  had  been  given  to  Harvard’s  Arnold  Arboretum  only  a  few 
years  earlier  by  Louisa  Case,  sister  of  Marion  Case. 

The  Building  Committee  began  work  in  September  1946.  They  hired  Weston  resident 
Harold  B.  Willis  (1890-1962)  of  the  Boston  firm  of  Collens,  Willis  and  Beckonert  to  de¬ 
sign  the  new  school.  Willis  designed  many  notable  buildings  in  the  Northeast,  including 
the  Newton  City  Hall,  Hammond  Castle  and  Stillington  Hall  in  Gloucester,  and  the 
Cloisters  Museum  in  New  York  City.  In  Weston,  his  work  included  his  own  home  at  49 
Concord  Road  (1921),  the  original  Meadowbrook  School  (1924),  the  brick  mansion  at 
One  Townhouse  Road  (1929),  and  the  Sears  Memorial  Chapel  at  First  Parish  Church 
(1930).  According  to  committee  member  John  Brooks,  Willis  “put  his  whole  heart  into 
doing  this  and  doing  it  right.”  For  site  planning  and  landscape  design,  the  committee  en¬ 
gaged  Arthur  A.  and  Sidney  N.  Shurcliff,  a  well-known  firm  with  long  ties  to  the  town. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Elementary  School  Building  Committee,  printed  in  the 
1947  Town  Report,  the  architect  was  instructed  to  design  a  building  “of  sound,  perma¬ 
nent,  modem  construction  without  useless  decoration”  that  was  “flexible  in  layout  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  changing  views  on  educational  programs  over  a  long  period  of  years.”  Single¬ 
story  and  two-story  structures  were  considered;  and  a  two-story  layout  was  finally  se¬ 
lected  as  “the  most  appropriate  to  the  contours  of  the  site,  the  most  economical  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  the  most  adaptable  to  expansion.”  According  to  the  report,  “a  suitable  exterior 
design  was  chosen  from  various  alternatives  of  conventional  and  simplified  treatments.” 
In  a  letter  dated  March  17,  1947,  from  Harold  Willis  to  Ed  Hubbard,  Chair  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  Willis  writes  “The  talk  I  have  heard  seems  to  be  away  from  a  Colonial 
scheme,  and  rather  in  favor  of  the  least  expensive  and  most  efficient  type  of  modem 
school  building.” 


The  choice  of  the  fashionable  Modern  style  for  Weston ’s  first  post-war  school  was  appropriate  for 
both  aesthetic  and  practical  reasons.  Modernist  ideals,  particularly  the  emphasis  on  functionalism 
and  the  omission  of  "superfluous’’  ornament,  dovetailed  well  with  the  town’s  financial  concerns 
during  this  time  of  rising  taxes  and  exponential  growth  in  the  school-age  population.  The  building 
exemplifies  characteristic  features  of  the  style,  including  the  “ribbon  of  windows,  ”  a  term  for  the 
long  expanses  of  windows  that  give  the  building  the  horizontal  orientation  so  typical  of  Modernism. 
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Plans  changed 
dramatically 
after  a  disastrous 
April  7,  1948, 

fire  that  gutted 
the  Weston  High 
School  (now 
Brook  School 
Apartments  C). 
At  a  Special 
Town  meeting  a 
few  weeks  later 
in  May,  Town 
Meeting  took 
quick  action, 
voting  to  aban¬ 
don  the  idea  of  a 

new  elementary  school  and  to  adapt  the  architectural  plans  to  a  new  high  school  for 
grades  7  to  12.  The  burned  high  school  was  reconstructed  as  an  elementary  school. 

The  building  committee  and  architect  reworked  the  earlier  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
students.  Dr.  Homer  G.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Newton,  was  consulted 
on  the  basic  layout.  A  gymnasium  was  added,  along  with  a  cooking  room,  automotive 
shop,  woodworking  shop,  and  mechanical  drawing  area.  The  new  building  had  twenty 
classrooms,  three  more  than  the  old  high  school,  and  a  total  size  of  56,286  square  feet. 
According  to  a  brochure  printed  for  the  dedication,  the  building  could  accommodate  400 
students,  with  300  being  the  size  of  the  initial  student  body.  The  report  of  the  Special 
School  Building  Committee,  dated  September,  1948,  noted  that  future  expansion  could  be 
accomplished  by  adding  a  wing  attached  to  the  gymnasium. 

Because  of  the  emergency  situation  created  by  the  fire,  the  town  received  dispensation 
from  the  state  legislature  to  let  the  contract  on  a  cost-plus  basis  rather  than  putting  it  out 
for  public  bid.  The  contractor,  Farina  Bros., Inc.,  began  work  in  September,  1948.  Classes 
began  in  the  new  building  on  January  5,  1950  and  dedication  exercises  followed  on 
March  25.  After  the  ceremony,  the  building  was  opened  to  public  inspection  and  some 
1300  people  reportedly  came  to  take  a  look.  The  final  cost  of  construction,  furnishing, 
and  landscaping,  along  with  design  fees,  was  approximately  $925,000.  Furniture  and 
equipment  salvaged  from  the  burned  school  were  used  wherever  possible. 

All  accounts  of  the  new  building  emphasize  the  natural  light.  Rather  than  having  all 
metal  sash  windows,  the  town  spent  an  estimated  $5,000  extra  for  some  6,720  glass 
bricks  designed  to  increase  the  uniformity  of  classroom  light.  The  exterior  contained  a 


The  football  field  behind  Weston  High  School  (now  Field  School )  can  be 
seen  in  this  aerial  view  probably  dating  to  the  1950s. 
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Above:  High  school  students  with  Helen  Green,  Weston  math 
teacher  from  1916  through  the  late  1950s.  Below:  (l-r)  Jean  Havey, 
Dottie  White,  Lisa  White,  Nancy  Healey,  Joan  Havey,  and  Phoebe 
Murphy  with  Donna  Cugini,  captain.  1955-56  school  year. 


article  noted  that  such  color  tones  would 


The  building  was 
aligned  in  an  east-west 
direction  to  minimize 
the  need  for  window 
shades.  Because  of  the 
sloping  grade,  usable 
classrooms  with  natural 
light  could  be  located 
on  the  lower  level.  The 
building  employed  a 
new  technique  of  con¬ 
structing  floors.  Interior 
walls  were  not  perma¬ 
nent  but  could  be 
moved  at  will  and 
locked  in  place  at  any 
eight-foot  interval.  Col¬ 
ors  were  chosen  to 
“give  a  soft,  restful  ef¬ 
fect  to  take  best  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  good  natural 
light  and  to  reduce  con¬ 
trast  to  a  minimum.  The 
Boston  Post  Magazine 
‘control  irritability  and  distraction.’” 


reported  1 0,096  square 
feet  of  glass  area,  in¬ 
cluding  both  clear  glass 
and  glass  bricks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  newspaper 
article  in  Boston  Post 
Magazine  of  September 
11,  1950,  the  new  high 
school  was  a  “marvel  of 
modem  science,”  that 
was  “85%  glass”  on  the 
exterior, 


In  the  decades  that  followed,  as  additional  school  buildings  were  constructed,  the  use  of 
the  1950  building  changed.  In  the  fall  of  1955,  7th  and  8th  grade  students  moved  into  the 
former  Brook  School  Building  A,  available  because  of  the  1955  opening  of  Country 
School.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  the  new  high  school  on  Wellesley  Street  opened  and  the  1950 
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Weston  High  School  prom  court  with  Judy  Jones  as  queen,  1953-54  school  year. 


high  school  became  a  junior  high.  In  September,  1970,  after  completion  of  the  present 
junior  high  school  in  1969,  the  former  junior  high  was  remodeled  and  made  ready  for 
occupancy  as  an  elementary  school  christened  “Field  School”  following  the  rural  naming 
theme  already  established  with  Country,  Woodland,  and  Brook.  At  that  time  Field  was 
used  as  an  “intermediate”  school  for  grades  4,  5  and  6. 

In  1981,  with  the  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments,  Field  School  became  the  second 
Weston  school  to  close,  after  Brook  in  1976.  Field  was  leased  to  organizations  that  could 
use  existing  classrooms,  thus  preserving  the  possibility  of  reopening  the  school  if  enroll¬ 
ments  increased.  It  housed  a  variety  of  educational  and  recreational  programs  including 
Weston  Wing,  a  day  care  center,  and  the  Children’s  Center,  an  after-school  program. 

In  1994-95,  Field  School  was  renovated  to  house  grades  4  and  5.  The  town  appropriated 
$1.86  million  and  the  renovation  committee  worked  with  Todd  Lee-Clark-Rozas  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.  to  bring  the  building  up  to  code,  remove  asbestos,  and  make  it  handicapped 
accessible,  including  installation  of  an  elevator.  In  May  2005,  the  Town  approved  a  war¬ 
rant  article  for  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Field  School,  “to  establish  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  building  improvements  including  capital  needs,  space  reconfiguration  and  program¬ 
matic  upgrades.”  (2005  Town  Report,  p.  84).  The  feasibility  study  also  looked  at  options 
to  replace  the  school. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox,  with  thanks  to  John  Brooks,  member  of  the  Special  Building  Commit¬ 
tee  from  1946  to  1951. 
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Special  Case  Estates  Issue,  Part  II 

(Continued from  Fall  2006) 

This  issue  includes  excerpts  from  the  Green  Books  of  1922  to  1 943. 


Every  year  from  1911  to  1943,  Marian  Case  published 
small  green  books,  approximately  5X7”,  documenting 
Hillcrest  Farm/Hillcrest  Gardens.  They  combine  her 
own  thoughts  and  philosophy  with  printed  texts  of  the 
Labor  Day  papers  and  observation  reports  written  by 
the  Hillcrest  boys.  Beginning  in  1916,  the  cover  designs 
were  drawn  by  the  boys  and  printed  in  gold. 


Up  the  world,  and  down  the  world, 

And  over  the  world  and  through. 

Never  sit  down  with  a  tear  or  a  frown, 

But  paddle  your  own  canoe.” 

(Marian  Case,  p.  10) 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston, 
Massachusetts,  The  Thirteenth 
Summer  by  The  Gardeners 
(1922) 

“A  pleasant  feature  of  the  summer 
has  been  the  photographs  Mr.  Alfred 
Cutting  has  taken  each  month  of  our 
garden,  so  putting  the  summer’s  blos¬ 
soming  on  record.  This  season  he  was 
especially  interested  in  photographing 
the  little  children  on  the  place.  In 
May  the  yellow  house  [101  Wellesley 
Street]  in  the  flower  garden  opposite 
my  cottage  was  opened  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Little  Jack  Wil¬ 
liams,  though  only  four  years  old,  has 
delighted  all  summer  in  being  given 
some  job  to  do  in  the  garden.  In  the 
spring  he  liked  to  go  round  the 
grounds  with  his  father  or  me  to  see  if 
the  buds  had  started  on  the  shrubs. 
Later  in  the  summer  he  helped  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  seeds.  On  Labor  Day  be¬ 
tween  the  reading  of  the  two  classes 
of  the  boys’  papers  [the  older  and 
younger  boys],  the  six  little  children 
on  the  farm  with  a  neighbor’s  child, 
ranging  in  age  from  two  to  nine  years 
old,  stood  in  a  row  by  the  platform 
and  recited  and  acted: 
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Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts.  The  Fourteenth  Summer ,  by  The 
Gardeners  (1923) 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  windbreak  of  trees  will  be  found  the  Iris  trial  bed.  This  bed  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  President  of  the  American 
Iris  Society.  In  this  bed  will  be  found  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  iris  and  new  ones  to  be  tested. 
In  the  first  row  are  the  early  dwarf  varieties.  The  next  row  is  filled  with  the  intermediate  kinds. 
The  next  seven  rows  contain  most  of  the  best  of  the  tall  bearded  late  varieties  introduced  up  to 
1920.  The  next  three  rows  contain  the  introductions  of  the  year  1921,  1922  and  1923  respec¬ 
tively.  The  last  two  rows  contain  new  seedlings  not  yet  in  the  market,  but  which  have  been  sent 
here  by  iris  breeders  for  trial.  The  idea  of  this  bed  is  to  test  out  the  new  varieties,  to  see  if  they 
are  distinct  and  superior,  or  old  kinds  masquerading  under  new  names.”  (THE  IRIS  AT  HILL- 
CREST  GARDENS,  John  A.  Fraser,  p.  40) 

*  *  * 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Fifteenth  Summer,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1924) 

“We  had  six  boys  on  our  waiting-list  all  summer,  but  by  taking  boys  from  all  over  the  country 
we  feel  that  our  influence  will  broaden.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  21) 

*  *  * 

“It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  place  which  contains  such  a  variety  of  land  as  Hillcrest  Gardens 
does  with  its  woods  of  white  pine  trees.  .  .  ,  its  meadow  through  which  a  brook  flows  which  is 
full  with  forgetmenots  or  mysotis  in  June,  and  bordered  by  the  beautiful  tall  flags  of  the  pseuda- 
corus  iris  on  which  there  is  always  a  lovely  play  of  light  and  shade.  Then  across  Wellesley  Street 
is  a  flat  field  in  which  we  grow  our  vegetables.  Robert’s  paper  gives  an  idea  of  our  orchards  and 
the  large  vineyard  with  its  many  varieties  of  table  grapes. 

“The  next  paper  gives  a  further  description  of  the  road  which  runs  through  the  woods  which 
formerly  separated  the  land  owned  by  Nathan  Barker  from  that  of  the  Hastings’  estate.  The  Hill¬ 
crest  house,  where  Mr.  Mezit,  (sic)  our  Russian  foreman,  now  lives,  was  the  Hastings’  homestead 
[131  Wellesley  Street],  When  the  sons  were  married  they  built  houses  across  the  road.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  name  of  Hastings  has  been  associated  with  this  land  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  land 
between  Wellesley  and  Ash  Streets  should  be  known  as  Hastings’  Field.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  24) 

*  *  * 

“The  circulation  of  our  green  book  is  now  so  large,  it  being  on  file  in  several  city  libraries 
besides  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Library  at  Amherst,  the  Library  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Town  Library  of  Weston,  that  the  accurate  information  given 
by  these  papers  is  important.  This  year  we  had  many  young  boys  whom  Mr.  Quinlan  had  to  help 
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131  Wellesley  Street  (left)  was  built  by  Thomas 
Rand  Jr.  about  1790.  Rand  heirs  sold  it  to 
farmer  Josiah  Hastings  in  1817,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  sold  it  to  Marian  Case  in  1909. 
Miss  Case  used  it  as  the  home  for  her  farm 
superintendents,  including  Peter  Mezitt  and 
later  Tom  Park.  The  Hastings  farm  included 
land  across  Wellesley  Street. 

with  their  papers.  Next  season  with  older 
boys  we  hope  that  the  boys’  papers  for  La¬ 
bor  Day  will  have  the  boys’  own  individu¬ 
ality  impressed  upon  them.”  (Marian  Case, 
p.  29-30) 

*  *  * 


“For  fifteen  years  we  have  kept  the  boys.  We  now  need  to  get  the  boys  who  will  profit  by  the 
advantages  they  receive  here,  and  who  in  time  may  become  leaders  along  horticultural  lines.” 
(Marian  Case,  p.  36) 


*  *  * 

“If  we  consider  only  the  best  development  of  Hillcrest  Gardens  from  an  economic  and  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  we  would  now  give  up  the  growing  of  vegetables  here,  but  we  have  also  to 
think  of  the  education  of  the  boys  and  have  so  far  thought  of  our  neighbors.  But  Hillcrest  Gar¬ 
dens  is  growing  out  of  Weston,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  fruit  trees  and  flowers  is  crowding  out 
the  land  we  can  give  to  our  vegetables.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  someone  else  grow  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  people  of  Weston — though  now  the  Hillcrest  Market  is  quite  a  feature  in  the 
town.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  42-43) 

*  *  * 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston,  Massachusetts:  The  Sixteenth  Summer  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  the  Gardeners  (1925) 

“A  summer  among  the  boys  at  Hillcrest  would  cure  one  of  socialism,  for  with  the  same  op¬ 
portunity,  they  show  such  different  results  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  also  shows  that  reading  and 
writing  or  good  scholarship  is  not  always  the  truest  test  of  useful  citizenship,  for  some  of  our  best 
workers  have  not  the  highest  standing  in  school.  Yet  at  Hillcrest  Gardens,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
record  what  they  see  in  their  Observation  Papers,  and  the  day  after  each  lecture  they  write  a  re¬ 
port  of  it,  and  so  are  taught  to  listen  to  the  lectures. 
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“It  is  also  very  interesting  to  notice  the  reaction  of  the  boys  on  each  other.  It  is  not  always  the 
youngest  boy  on  the  farm  who,  to  use  the  boys’  expression,  is  “the  kid”;  nor  is  it  always  the  old¬ 
est  boy  who  is  the  leader.  The  boys  have  created  a  spirit  at  Hillcrest  which  now  helps  to  keep 
them  in  order.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  1 3) 


*  *  * 

“Spring  came  early  this  season  so  that  on  my  return  from  Africa  the  middle  of  April,  the  gar¬ 
den  was  very  lovely.  The  fruit  trees  all  blossomed  well. . .  . 

“The  weather  on  the  twentieth  of  May  was  bright  and  pleasant  for  a  supper  given  for  the  Be¬ 
nevolent  Society  of  the  First  Parish  of  Weston,  at  which  we  welcomed  about  two  hundred  guests 
to  Hillcrest.  The  tulips  and  lilacs  were  then  very  beautiful.  The  Rosa  Hugonis  was  also  covered 
with  its  lovely  yellow  blossoms. .  . . 

“We  also  had  a  pleasant  day  on  the  eleventh  of  June  when  a  sale  was  held  in  the  boys’  club¬ 
house  for  the  Christopher  Shop  which  helps  the  handicapped  people  to  sell  their  handicraft  and 
for  The  Disabled  Service  Men’s  Exchange. . . . 

“We  also  had  a  bright  blue  day  with  the  glorious  oak  trees  at  the  height  of  their  autumn  col¬ 
oring  on  October  twenty-first,  when  we  welcomed  to  a  luncheon  at  Hillcrest  Gardens,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  members  of  the  Women’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  who  were 
holding  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  Boston.  After  the  luncheon,  Miss  Annie  R.  Blanchard  of 
Melrose  gave  a  good,  practical  talk  on  the  home  culture  of  bulbs  for  winter  flowering.”  (Marian 
Case,  p.  21-22) 

*  *  * 


“On  the  old  Post  Road  in  Weston  town 
The  Hillcrest  Market  stands; 

The  village  patrons  are  supplied 
By  many  boyish  hands. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  brought 
For  everyone  to  view, 

So  you  see,  in  helping  Hillcrest 
We’re  really  helping  you. 

“With  the  coming  of  Labor  Day,  the  Hillcrest  Market  passes  its  fifth  successful  season.  The 
Market,  which  is  situated  on  Central  Avenue  [now  Boston  Post  Road]  by  the  Village  Smithy,  was 
opened  in  1921  in  order  to  supply  the  townspeople  with  strictly  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  Since 
then  the  Market  has  grown  and  many  people  from  Boston,  Aubumdale,  and  adjoining  cities  come 
to  the  Market  in  order  to  get  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  which  they  are  unable  to  get  as  well  else¬ 
where.  The  Market  opens  as  soon  as  the  early  vegetables  are  ready.  It  closes  about  October  fif¬ 
teenth  so  as  to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  both  early  and  late  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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“In  addition  to  our  regular  fruit  and  vegetables  we  have  sold  our  surplus  plants.  Early  in  th« 
season  pansies,  daisies,  Iceland  poppies  and  sweet  alyssum  were  on  sale.  During  the  latter  part  o 
June  iris,  phlox  and  zinnias  could  be  obtained. 

“Besides  being  a  help  to  the  community  the  Hillcrest  Market  is  also  an  asset  in  beautifyin; 
the  town.  An  unattractive  bam  has  been  changed  into  a  most  attractive  tea  house  and  on  the  pi 
azza  Mrs.  Green  sells  our  produce. 

“This  spring  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  strawberries  our  sales  were  not  very  large.  Mid 
summer  crops  were  normal,  and  in  fact  the  rains  made  yields  heavier  than  last  year,  and  with  th« 
plentiful  supply  of  peaches  the  Market  has  easily  made  up  for  the  lack  of  sales  in  the  spring 
Com  was  very  late  in  ripening  this  year.  . . . 

“.  .  .We  aim  to  keep  our  prices  on  fruit  the  same  throughout  the  entire  season. .  . . 

“The  Market  is  a  boon  to  canners  as  we  carry  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit.  The  fruit  and  vegeta 
bles  are  picked  every  morning  at  about  7:30,  cleaned  and  washed  and  placed  on  sale  at  9:30.  A1 
produce  that  is  left  over,  should  there  be  any,  is  sold  to  peddlers  in  Waltham. 

“This  year  many  people  have  been  coming  to  the  bam  to  buy  things;  this  causes  confusioi 
and  delays  the  men’s  work  for  they  must  go  and  pick  the  vegetables  desired.  Next  year,  I  believe 
Miss  Case  is  going  to  encourage  the  people  to  buy  at  the  Market. . .  . 

“Miss  Case,  as  usual,  did  not  consider  the  financial  end  of  the  matter  but  only  the  great  bene 
fit  it  would  be  to  the  community.  I  am  sure  that  the  townspeople  are  very  grateful  to  her  for  th> 
work  she  has  done  as  shown  by  the  notes  of  appreciation  which  have  been  received 

by  her.  .  .  .“(THE  HILLCREST  MARKET,  S.  Elbert  Steele,  p  37-39) 

*  *  * 

“Before  starting  this  market  by  the  Post-Office  and  Village  Smithy,  we  sent  a  tmck  about  tfr 
town  which  was  not  satisfactory,  as  it  was  impossible  to  supply  all  our  neighbors  with  fruit  ant 
fresh  vegetables  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  village  market  as  presided  over  by  Mrs 
Green  is  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  town,  and  there  she  hears  if  there  is  illness  or  other  distres 
to  be  relieved.  It  is  a  good  centre  for  wholesome  village  gossip. 

“.  .  .Tom  Park,  who  now  has  charge  of  all  the  business  side  of  Hillcrest  Gardens,  keeping  ou 
books,  taking  our  produce  to  market,  and  giving  the  orders  for  tools  needed  on  the  farm,  came  t< 
us  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  the  summer  before  the  first  six  boys  were  employed  at  Hillcrest.  .  .  .’’(Mar 
ian  Case,  p.  39-40)  *  *  * 

“We  have  over  sixty  varieties  of  apples  at  Hillside  (sic)  Gardens,  and  realize  that  if  we  con 
sider  only  the  financial  side  of  our  farm  we  would  continue  to  grow  more  fruit  and  fewer  vegeta 
bles,  for  when  we  plant  a  tree  we  make  an  investment  on  the  farm  which  increases  in  value  as  th* 
tree  matures.  We  plant  our  vegetables  in  the  spring  and  pull  them  up  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
Where  beans  and  peas  have  been  planted  the  land  is  richer  from  the  nitrogen  in  their  nodules 
Com  and  potatoes  break  up  our  land,  but  how  is  it  with  beets,  carrots  and  turnips?  Vegetables  a 
a  whole  need  more  care  and  enrichment  of  the  land.  They  are  no  financial  investment,  but  it  i 
good  training  for  the  boys  and  our  neighbors  like  them.  We  still  grow  potatoes  at  Hillcrest 
though  peonies  are  taking  their  land.  . .  .  (Marian  Case,  p.  53) 
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“Jack  Williams,  our  gardener’s  son,  was  the  youngest  boy  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  His  interest  in  all 
sorts  of  gardening  is  so  great  that  one  Friday  morning  I  took  him  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  to  see 
Professor  Sargent.  .  .  .Sunday  morning  Jack  was  lying  in  wait  for  me  as  I  was  starting  for  church, 
and  said,  “Miss  Case,  did  Professor  Sargent’s  interest  in  trees  begin  when  he  was  a  very  little 
boy?  Won’t  you  let  me  work  on  the  farm  this  summer?”  I  hesitated,  for  Jack  was  only  seven 
years  old,  but  he  was  eager  to  be  with  the  other  boys.  So  I  told  him  if  he  would  rest  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  could  try  it.  Early  in  the  summer  Dr.  Wood  examined  all  the  boys  and  found  them  in 
good  condition.  Jack  is  very  proud  of  his  bank  book,  and  at  seven  years  old  seems  to  have  started 
on  what  now  promises  to  be  his  lifework.  He  was  frail  as  a  little  boy  and  has  gained  in  weight 

and  hardiness  through  the  season.  His 
contact  with  the  older  boys  has  also 
done  him  good.  On  Labor  Day,  being 
too  young  to  write  a  paper,  he  col¬ 
lected  six  different  varieties  of  oak 
leaves,  pressed  them  on  paper  and 
showed  the  black,  red,  scarlet,  chest¬ 
nut,  and  pin  oak  leaves,  having  no¬ 
ticed  the  difference  in  each  one.” 
(Marian  Case,  p.  57-58) 

*  *  * 

“The  Grange  Fair  in  Weston 
was  held  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September.  It  was  a  bright 
afternoon  and  there  was  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual. 

The  display  from  Hillcrest 
Gardens  covered  three  tables. 

A  round  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  was  covered  with 
vegetables  and  decorated  with 
bright  colored  maple  leaves, 
barberries  and  sprays  from  the 
mountain  ash.  Cornering  on 
this  round  table  was  one  covered  with  many  varieties  of  grapes,  and  another  with  apples. 

On  this  table  strawberries  and  raspberries  were  shown.  Our  display  was  proclaimed  by  all 
to  be  the  prettiest  we  had  shown  at  any  Grange  Fair  in  Weston.  We  received  sixty-four 
ribbons,  fifty-one  of  which  were  blue.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  the  Grange  received 
thirty-five  dollars  from  our  sales.”  (Marian  Case,  p.60-61) 

*  *  * 


'37  Wellesley  Street  was  built  for  farmer  Otis  Train  about 
'847.  George  Milton,  a  Boston  merchant,  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  1869  and  used  it  as  a  summer  place  for  more  than  40 
’ ears  before  selling  to  Marian  Case  in  1912.  He  retained  life 
enancy.  Following  his  death  in  1918,  the  house  was  occupied 
>y  Theodore  Chandler  and  his  wife  Mary  Williams  Chandler, 
vho  was  a  relative  of  Miss  Case. 
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“Your  beautifully  decorated  and  bountifully  laden  booth  was,  as  always,  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  [Weston  Grange]  Fair,  many  attending  just  to  see  the  wonders  of  Hill- 
crest  Gardens.”  (Letter  from  Ruby  G.  Lovewell  to  Marian  Case,  p.61) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Seventeenth  Summer,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1926) 


*  *  * 

“Our  spraying  season 
usually  begins  with  the 
delayed  dormancy  spray 
in  April.  At  this  time  the 
buds  on  the  apple  trees  are 
swelling.  .  .and  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  on  the  peach 
trees.  .  .  are  showing  pink. 
At  this  time  we  spray  our 
fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes  with  a  strong  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  using 
twelve  gallons  of  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur,  3/4 
pt.  of  40  per  cent  nicotine 
sulphate  and  4  lbs.  of  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  This  is 


“Many  inquiries  are  made  as  to  how  boys  enter  Hillcrest  Gardens.  We  mean  not  to  take  boys 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  except  in  such  cases  as  Edmund  Mezitt  and  Jack  Williams,  sons  of  the 
superintendent  and  head  gardener  of  Hillcrest,  who  live  on  the  farm  and  have  a  decided  interest 
in  its  work.  Other  boys  must  send  a  written  application  to  Mr.  Leon  R.  Quinlan,  Hillcrest  Gar¬ 
dens,  Weston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  stating  their  age  and 
their  interest  in  horticul¬ 
tural  or  garden  work.  We 
consider  no  applications 
from  parents,  as  we  want 
only  those  boys  who  are 
really  interested  to  come.” 

(Marian  Case,  p.  16) 


Hillcrest  was  known  for  its  lavish  displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thi 
photograph  appears  in  the  1942  Green  Book.  It  was  taken  at  a  Septembe 
display  at  Weston  Town  Hall,  set  up  by  Miss  Case  and  the  men  of  H illc re: 
Gardens  for  the  Garden  Club  of  Weston.  According  to  Miss  Case’s  accoun 
“ Every  flower  and  vegetable  in  season  was  included.  The  fine  display  t 
fruits  brought  many  comments.  The  apples  and  grapes  made  a  great  h 
with  the  Club,  and  the  other  growers  looked  at  them  with  envy.  The  show 
piece  was  carefidly  planned  with  regard  to  color  and  size  of  the  specimen: 
The  American  and  Hillcrest  Flags  held  the  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  thi 
tower  of  color,  accented  by  bright  spotlights  from  the  ceiling.  In  the  cente 
near  the  bottom  was  a  large  blue  ribbon  which  Miss  Case  and  Hillcre: 
Gardens  will  treasure  for  many  years.  ”  (p.47) 
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for  scale  insets,  bud  moths,  tent  caterpillars,  aphids  and  peach  leaf  curl.”  (SPRAYING,  Peter  J. 
Mezitt,  p.  28) 


*  *  * 

“Miss  Case  has  grown  Peonies  at  Hillcrest  for  many  years  but  it  was  not  until  1923  that  the 
beginning  was  made  of  a  really  extensive  collection  of  varieties.  At  that  time  the  varieties  were 
planted  out  in  alphabetical  order  in  rows  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  Delphiniums,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1 924  they  were  moved  to  the  present  Peony  Garden.  There  are  in  the  collection  at  present 
nearly  200  varieties  of  double  Peonies.”  (PEONIES  AT  HILLCREST  GARDENS,  John  C. 
Wister,  p.  35.  Later  in  this  report,  Wister,  a  well-known  Pennsylvania  horticulturist,  discusses  the 
single  varieties,  Japanese  peonies,  and  Japanese  Tree  Peonies.) 

*  *  * 

“Arthur  came  to  us  in  July  as  one  of  the  boys  failed  to  come  to  two  of  the  lectures. 

As  no  boy  is  allowed  to  be  away  from  Hillcrest  on  Wednesday  afternoons  except  in  case 
of  illness,  we  had  to  let  him  go.  Even  though  he  besought  us  to  let  him  come  back.  But 
each  year  we  find  that  to  keep  order  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  our  few  rules  have  to  be  en¬ 
forced.  No  boy  can  be  indulged  as  an  individual;  each  boy  has  to  be  treated  as  one  of 
twenty.  Also,  with  our  long  waiting  list  we  have  to  think  of  those  who  are  eager  to  work 
at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  If  a  boy  gives  out  in  July,  there  is  a  boy  ready  to  work  in  his  place  at 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  55-56) 

*  *  * 

“Each  year  one  of  the  important  excursions  for  my  class  in  Horticulture  is  Hill¬ 
crest  Gardens.  There  are  many  features  for  observation  and  study.  Of  special  interest  are 
the  large  collections  of  Iris,  Peony,  Delphiniums  and  other  garden  flowers.  The  special 
plantings  of  roses,  wild  garden,  marsh  garden  and  display  of  annuals,  both  for  the  flowers 
themselves  and  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged.  .  .  .Thus  we  have  a  laboratory  for 
the  observation  of  garden  plants  and  garden  design. 

“There  is  further  interest  in  seeing  how  a  worn-out  farm  has  been  brought  back  to 
a  good  economic  return  and  at  the  same  time  the  natural  beauties  have  been  saved  and 
countless  new  ones  created.  New  fruits  and  flowers  are  always  being  tried  and  these  in 
turn  become  common  in  other  gardens.  The  practical  value  of  the  gardens  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  highest  quality  which  are  sold  directly  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  and  to  visitors.  The  range  from  purely  esthetic  to  plant  breeding,  plant 
testing  and  marketing  of  farm  and  orchard  crops  practically  covers  the  field  of  gardening 
outdoors.  There  is  no  garden  quite  like  Hillcrest,  and  Miss  Case  is  most  willing  at  all 
times  to  give  the  personal  history  of  every  experiment. 

“Another  unique  factor,  not  visible  to  the  casual  visitor,  is  the  fact  that  each  sum¬ 
mer  some  two  dozen  boys  make  this  garden  and  farm  a  field  laboratory  for  work  and 
study,  each  choosing  the  special  part  of  gardening  in  which  he  is  interested  for  a  report  at 
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the  end  of  the  summer.  Thus  Hillcrest  Gardens  each  year  are  teaching  a  group  of  boys  the 
realities  of  good  gardening  and  serving  as  inspiration  to  all  who  visit  them.  (Stephen  F. 
Hamblin,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  October  12,  1926.  p.  72-73.) 

*  *  * 

“At  the  request  of  Miss  Case  I  should  like  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  about  how  I 
came  to  start  the  Weston  Nurseries. 

“From  my  early  days  I  was  accustomed  to  the  growing  and  propagating  of  plants, 
and  later  I  was  able  to  continue  this  fascinating  work  at  Hillcrest  Gardens,  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  my  dream  to  have  a  place  of  my  own  where  I  could  raise  plants  for  market  and  try 
different  methods  of  propagating.  The  opportunity  came  in  July,  1923,  when  we  bought  a 
farm  of  78  acres.  I  say  ‘we’  because  it  was  bought  in  partnership  with  my  wife,  who  is 
equally  interested  in  growing  plants,  and  who  attends  to  the  propagating  and  general 
looking  after  the  place. 

“The  nursery  is  situated  on  the  Wellesley  boundary  of  the  town,  only  about  two 
miles  from  Hillcrest  Gardens,  where  I  have  been  Superintendent  for  eleven  years.  No 
doubt  these  years  of  association  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in 
the  country  for  plant  enthusiasts  constantly  strengthened  my  love  of  plants.  The  land  of 
the  farm  proved  to  be  ideal  for  growing  all  kinds  of  plants  and  the  location  is  beautiful. 
After  three  years  of  cultivation  we  have  several  acres  planted  with  a  large  variety  of 
plants.  Foreign  and  native  seeds  have  been  used.  At  present,  we  have  about  1,000  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  plants.  ...  In  this  last  year  the  sales  have  increased,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  buy  more  seeds  and  plants  for  propagating.  Friends  have  remarked  that  our  nurs¬ 
ery  looks  more  like  a  botanical  garden  than  a  commercial  garden  on  account  of  the  many 
varieties  of  plants. 

Upon  investigating  the  wild  part  of  the  farm  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  large 
number  of  rare  native  flora. .  . . 

The  success  of  our  nursery  in  large  part  is  due  to  Miss  Case  for  allowing  me  to 
supervise  the  nursery  work  besides  carrying  on  my  work  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  (WESTON 
NURSERIES,  Peter  J.  Mezitt,  p.  78-79) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  The  Eighteenth  Summer,  by  Mariai 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1927) 


“I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  Landscape  Work  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  has  been 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  a  Labor  Day  paper.  By  comparing  the  general  layout  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  with  those  of  other  large  estates  in  Massachusetts,  I  find  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  planning  arrangement  here. 
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“Of  course,  as  a  partially  self-supporting  place,  it  cannot  be  fairly  rated  with  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  or  other  such  show  gardens,  where  large  sums  of  money  are  given 
especially  for  their  improvement.  In  spite  of  this  advantage  that  they  have,  there  are  many 
features  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  which  bring  our  gardens  in  at  the  lead. 

“First,  there  is  originality.  It  is  not  formal,  with  high  trimmed  hedges  like  a  copy 
of  an  old  English  garden,  but  it  has  a  style  of  its  own.  Second,  unlike  most  places,  Hill- 
crest  encourages  midsummer  flora  culture.  There  is  a  steady  succession  of  bloom  from 
spring  until  fall. 

“As  one  enters  our  flower  garden,  there  are  three  large  sugar  maple  trees,  and 
walking  down  the  road,  which  is  bordered  by  tall  cedar  trees,  one  comes  to  the  flower 
beds.  Many  of  these  seeds  come  from  foreign  lands.  As  one  walks  around,  one  sees  that 
the  natural  effect  in  planting  is  preserved.  The  borders  along  the  wood  road  consist  of 
highly  cultivated  plants;  but  they  are  set  in  perfectly  natural  surroundings.  This  plan  is 
also  carried  out  in  the  Bog  Garden  and  Wild  Gardens.  In  fact,  it  is  so  everywhere  at  Hill- 
crest.  There  are  no  sharp  clashes  anywhere.  Each  garden  seems  to  blend  nicely  into  its 
background.  (LANDSCAPE  WORK  AT  HILLCREST  GARDENS,  Carlisle  Nason,  p.  16- 
17). 


From  right  to  left.  Miss  M.  R.  Case,  John  Thomas  Park,  James  B.  Pender  and  The  Boys. 
From  the  1936  Green  Book. 
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Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusettsy  The  Nineteenth  Summer ,  by  Mariai 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1928) 


“Labor  Day  is  the  last  day  of  our  formal  season,  but  this  does  not  end  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  Hillcrest  Gardens.  Some  of  us  boys  come  to  Hillcrest  on  Saturdays  after  Labor 
Day  as  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  we  can,  and  like  to  do,  right  through  the  year.  While 
there  is  work  in  the  fields  we  help  the  men  dig  potatoes,  pick  apples,  tomatoes,  and  other 
crops.  We  also  work  in  the  flower  gardens.  Some  of  us  have  been  given  the  right  to  take 
care  of  certain  gardens.  This  summer  Jack  Williams  is  taking  care  of  the  Iris  garden, 
while  I  am  taking  care  of  the  Peony  garden. 

“The  other  boys  are  reading  papers  today  about  various  things  that  go  on  during 
the  summer.  . .  so  I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  them. 

“What  interests  us  most  is  the  winter  work.  Last  winter  Mr.  [Harold]  Stanton  [the 
boys’  instructor  at  Hillcrest]  taught  us  caning,  that  is,  to  repair  chairs.  We  did  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  most  of  the  winter.  Mr.  Stanton  also  taught  us  woodwork. 

“When  Christmas  comes,  Miss  Case  gives  us  a  Christmas  party.  Last  year  this 
party  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  new  bam.  (This  is  for  the  children  who  live  at  Hillcrest 
Gardens,  or  are  very  closely  connected  with  it.) 

“In  spring  as  soon  as  it  gets  warm  we  work  at  the  [cold]  frames  and  greenhouse, 
transplanting  little  seedlings  and  weeding.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  place 
before  the  summer  season  opens,  so  that  some  of  us  who  live  near  Hillcrest  are  able  to 
work  on  Saturdays.  We  help  the  men  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  seeds  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  planting,  weeding, 
spraying  and  many  other  kinds  of  work. 

“I  am  sure  we  boys  all  enjoy  the 
work  at  Hillcrest,  because,  besides 
working  and  studying,  we  also  have  a  lot 
of  good  times.  So  I  do  not  think  that  a 
summer  could  be  spent  more  profitably 
than  right  here  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  (A 
YEAR  AT  HILLCREST  GARDENS, 

Edmund  Mezitt,  p.  9-10.) 

*  *  * 

“Have  you  ever  watched  a  mos¬ 
quito  feed?  Do  you  know  what  it  eats?  A 
small  mosquito  lit  on  my  arm  and,  as  I 
wanted  to  watch  it,  I  did  not  smash  it. 

First  it  inspected  about  a  square  inch  of 
skin,  evidently  looking  for  the  first  large 
pore  in  which  to  insert  its  sucker.  Next  it 
probed  a  little  area  with  it  and  then  stood 


In  this  undated  photograph,  Marian  Case  appears 
to  be  holding  up  one  of  her  many  awards  for  her 
educational  and  horticultural  work  at  Hillcrest. 
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still.  I  could  feel  it  sticking  its  needle  into  me.  Then  it  ate  its  dinner  of  blood,  which  it  did 
by  sucking  through  the  hollow  needle-like  sucker.  When  it  had  as  much  as  it  could  hold  it 
drew  the  sucker  out,  preparatory  to  flying  away.  I  then  brought  my  open  hand  down  on  it 
and  squashed  it.  A  small  streak  of  blood  remained  to  show  that  it  had  had  some  dinner 
from  me.  Although  they  are  a  pest,  they  showed  mankind  how  to  make  blood  transfusion 
(sic).  Everything  on  God’s  earth  has  its  use.”  (AN  INTERESTING  DINNER,  observation 
paper  by  James  Pender,  p.  16) 

*  *  * 

‘‘On  June  eighth  of  this  year  papers  were  passed  for  five  acres  of  land  on  which  a 
growth  of  tall  white  pines  make  a  good  screen  for  Hillcrest  Gardens  against  any  buildings 
which  might  be  put  up  between  Hillcrest  and  Chestnut  Street.  The  land  was  bought  from 
the  Hill  Land  Trust.  .  . .  (Marian  Case,  p.  58) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Twentieth  Summer,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1929) 

“Hillcrest  Gardens  or  Farm,  as  our  land  was  called  for  several  years,  was  started  in  1909  as 
a  cure  for  bronchitis.  Realizing  that  I  could  not  continue  to  spend  my  winters  among  the  east 
winds  of  Boston,  I  took  a  cottage  in  Weston  for  the  winter,  and,  with  horseback  riding  and  other 
out-of-doors  exercise,  kept  well.  About  this  time  land  next  to  our  old  family  estate  in  Weston 
came  into  the  market.  I  then  felt  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  the  country  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
have  my  interest  there,  so  I  bought  my  first  land  of  about  twenty-three  acres.  We  now  have  a 
hundred.  One  of  the  houses  on  the  land  was  bought  with  greenbacks. 

“The  farmers  in  Weston  were  amused  at  my  having  purchased  the  land  with  the  thought  of 
growing  fruit  and  vegetables  on  it.  But  when  Mr.  Albert  C.  Burrage,  the  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  went  over  it,  he  said  that  he  felt  that  I  was  fortunate  to  have  in  so 
small  an  area  such  a  variety  of  land  for  the  experiments  I  wished  to  make — to  grow  not  only 
vegetables  for  our  market,  which  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  townspeople  in  1921,  but 
many  varieties  of  fruits  and  choice  flowers.  .  .  But  the  work  for  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  awarded  us  their  large  Gold  Medal  was  for  having  the  boys  at 
Hillcrest.  Thomas  Park,  who  is  now  the  chief  manager  of  Hillcrest,  came  the  first  summer,  as  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  and  helped  in  clearing  the  land  of  rocks.  The  next  summer  we  had  six  boys  here, 
and  now  twenty  is  our  regular  number.  .  .  .  During  these  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  boys  at  Hillcrest  and  would  have  had  more  if  the  boys  had  not  returned  summer  after 
summer.  .  .It  was  gratifying  this  autumn  to  have  one  of  the  first  six  boys  bring  his  bride  to  Hill¬ 
crest  from  New  York  two  days  after  he  was  married  to  show  her  the  gardens  where  he  had  spent 
a  happy  boyhood. 

“. .  .1  shall  not  forget  the  two  boys  whom  I  first  asked  if  they  would  like  to  work  at  Hillcrest. 
I  had  gone  for  one  of  them  and  found  him  and  another  boy  sprawled  on  a  sofa  with  a  checker¬ 
board  spread  out  between  them.  It  was  a  bright  summer  morning,  and  I  felt  that  the  boys  would 
be  better  out-of-doors  doing  active,  useful  work  which  should  turn  indolent  boys  into  able  men. 
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As  I  asked  the  boy  whom  I  had  gone  for  if  he  wanted  to  work  on  the  farm,  the  other  one  looked 
up  at  me  with  imploring  eyes.  So  they  were  among  the  first  six  boys  to  come  to  Hillcrest.  Thus 
the  work  with  the  boys  began  and  has  grown  in  importance,  though  it  was  not  in  my  mind  when  I 
first  bought  my  land.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  9-12) 

*  *  * 


“The  Flower  Garden, 
I  think,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  places  at  Hill- 
crest.  .  .The  entrance  to 
the  garden  is  off  Well¬ 
esley  Street  just  oppo¬ 
site  Miss  Case’s  cottage. 

“On  the  left  of  the 
driveway  is  the  garden¬ 
er’s  house,  in  front  of  it 
an  old  picturesque  well 
which  attracts  our  attention  at  once.  Over  it  is  a  wooden  bucket,  which  is  attached  to  a 
windlass  by  a  long  chain.  The  well  is  partly  hidden  by  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  right  is  a 
lawn  in  which  are  some  Rose  beds,  and,  acting  as  a  background,  a  perennial  border  and  a 
garden  bench.  This  seat  has  an  Ironwork  back  with  the  figures  1909  (the  date  when  the 
first  land  for  Hillcrest  was  bought),  and  a  Hillcrest  boy  on  each  side.  Near  the  seat  is  a  big 
boulder  covered  with  climbing  Honeysuckle;  the  boulder  has  a  sundial  set  in  it,  on  which 
you  may  read  this  little  motto:  ‘My  face  marks  the  sunny  hours.  What  can  you  say  of 


Above:  101  Wellesley  Street,  built  about  1 843  for  farmer  Nathan  Barker,  was  purchased  by  Marian  Case  in 
1909.  She  named  it  The  Sentinels  and  used  it  for  Hillcrest  staff.  In  1922,  her  gardener,  Arthur  Williams, 
moved  here  with  his  wife,  Stella.  The  Williamses  were  immigrants  from  England.  Their  children,  Vyvyian, 
Jack,  Irene,  and  Tom  grew  up  in  the  house  at  #101.  Note  the  “picturesque  well."  Below:  This  drawing 
shows  the  ornamental  ironwork  bench  made  for  Marian  Case  by  Weston  blacksmith  Oliver  Patriquin. 
1909  urn  the  date  when  the  first  Hillcrest  land  was  purchased.  A  Hillcrest  boy  stands  at  either  end.  The 
bench  was  located  in  the  Flower  Garden  behind  101  Wellesley  Street. 
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yours?’”  (THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,  Harry  Cann,  p.  26-27) 


[ Cann  goes  on  to  describe  the  Rock  Garden  at  the  corner  of  the  gardener  s  house,  the  lawn,  the 
beds  of  phlox  and  dahlias,  the  morning  glories  on  a  wire  trellis,  and  the  big  oak  gate,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  American  Pillar  Roses  covering  the  high  stone  walls,  the  long  arbor  of  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses,  beds  of  other  rose  varieties,  and  the  delphinium  and  other  perennial  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders.] 


“The  high  stonewall  back  of  the  espalier  is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Tokio  (sic), 
where  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  dark  green  pines  drooping  over  the  grey  stonewalls  around  the 
Mikado’s  palace.  At  Hillcrest  we  have  the  tall  White  Pines  behind  our  wall,  but  with  me 
the  association  lasts.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  28) 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Twenty-first  Summer  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1930) 

“As  you  look  over  the  beautiful  grounds  today,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  vast 
amount  of  time,  labor,  and  money  it  has  taken  to  get  them  in  their  present  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  When  this  land  was  purchased  by  Miss  Case,  it  was  practically  all  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  and  had  to  be  cleared  of  stones  and  stumps.  The  removal  of  the  stones  was  fairly 
easy  to  accomplish,  but  the  removal  of  the  stumps  was  another  matter.  It  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  blast  them  out  with  dynamite.  Considerable  dynamite  had  to  be  kept  on  hand  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  small  cement  vault  in  the  woods,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  other  buildings,  for  storage  purposes. 

“Near  the  Cave,  as  this  storage  vault  is  known,  are  a  pigpen  and  two  sheet  metal 
garages.  One  garage  is  a  three  stall  affair,  the  other  a  one  stall.  One  of  these  buildings  was 
erected  in  1910,  the  other  when  the  old  yellow  bam  was  taken  down,  and  is  used  for 
storing  sleighs  and  farm  implements.”  (THE  CREATION  OF  HILLCREST,  James 
Pender,  p.  2 1  -  22) 

[Editor  s  Note:  This  excellent  summary  includes  the  following  additional  points  of 
interest:  that  the  veranda  was  added  to  the  clubhouse  in  1927;  that  the  iron  gate  on  Well¬ 
esley  Street  was  installed  in  1929  to  facilitate  passage  from  Appletree  Cottage  to  Louisa 
Case  s  house  across  Wellesley  Street;  and  that  above  the  barn  was  a  weathervane  “Boy 
with  the  Hoe  ”  considered  emblematic  of  the  work  of  Hillcrest  Gardens.] 

*  *  * 

“This  summer  we  had  some  aerial  photographs  taken  of  Hillcrest.  . . 

“The  other  photograph  shows  the  garden  by  my  little  white  cottage,  the  garage 
back  of  it,  and  the  gardener’s  house  among  the  trees  opposite  Appletree  Cottage.  Back  of 
this  is  the  high  stonewall,  in  front  of  which  the  seedling  climbing  roses  are  planted.  In  the 
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hollow  by  the  open  field  is  my  sister’s  cow  bam  where  her  Guernsey  herd  is  kept.  This 
photograph  also  gives  an  idea  of  our  woodlands.  Back  of  the  high  stonewall  are  the  tall 
pines  for  which  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  gardener  was  called  The  Sentinels. 
Through  this  growth  of  trees,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  high  stone  wall,  runs  the  wood 
road. .  .  (Marian  Case,  p.  25) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts,  The  Twenty-second  Summer,  by 
Marian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.,  and  the  Gardeners  (1931) 


“I  have  chosen  the  bam  as  the  subject  of  my  Labor  Day  paper  because  it  is  the 
center  of  all  activities  at  Hillcrest.  It  is  built  of  yellow  brick  with  a  slate  roof  and  has  a 
greenhouse  connected  with  it.  It  was  built  in  1927.  As  you  enter  the  main  door  at  the  side 
you  see  a  large  room  with  a  concrete  floor,  and  a  balcony  running  along  the  farther  side. 
On  your  right  you  see  two  sinks  for  washing  vegetables  and  a  shelf  where  small  fruits  are 
kept.  There  are  also  two  closets,  one  a  cooler  where  some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
kept,  and  the  other  a  storeroom  for  lawnmowers  and  other  tools.  Right  next  to  the  main 
door  is  an  ashcan  where  rubbish  is  thrown.  Beside  the  cooler  is  a  door  leading  into  an¬ 
other  room  where  vegetables  are  washed  and  empty  bushel  boxes  stored.  To  the  left  of 
the  main  door  is  a  drinking  fountain  and  above  this  are  the  racks  where  rakes,  hoes,  shov¬ 
els,  and  pitch-forks  are  kept.  Also  on  this  side  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  balcony. 
At  the  farther  end  of  this  balcony  is  a  room  where  fruit  boxes  are  stored.  At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  is  a  room  where  Miss  Case  keeps  some  of  her  books.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is 
Mr.  Park’s  office  where  the  farm’s  business  is  carried  on. 

“In  back  of  these  rooms  a  hallway  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  bam  and  at  either 
end  there  is  a  large  door.  Here  the  horses  are  harnessed  each  morning  by  Mr.  Cain.  Along 
this  hallway  are  the  horses’  stalls  and  the  harness  room.  There  are  electric  lights  for  each 
stall,  and  steam-heated  radiators  run  along  the  hallway.  Over  the  stalls  is  a  hayloft  where 
the  horses’  food  is  kept.  The  grain  is  stored  in  bins  which  are  connected  by  tubes  with  the 
harness  rooms.  The  hay  is  kept  in  bales  and  fed  to  the  horses  through  mangers  in  the 
stalls. 

“In  the  cellar  most  of  the  farm  equipment  is  kept,  such  as  wagons,  ladders,  and 
harrows.  There  is  also  a  room  where  manure  is  deposited  for  fertilizer. 

“Branching  off  from  the  cellar  is  the  greenhouse  where  the  plants  Miss  Case  sends 
home  from  abroad  are  raised,  and  delicate  plants  cared  for  during  the  winter  months.  In 
connection  with  the  greenhouse  there  is  a  rack  for  the  plants  and  seeds. 

“I  hope  that  after  the  exercises  you  will  all  inspect  the  bam  as  it  is  a  fine  example 
of  its  kind  and  Hillcrest  would  have  a  hard  time  without  it.”  (THE  BARN,  Philip  Me- 
nelly,  p.  24-25)  [Editor’s  note:  Following  this  report,  Miss  Case  writes  that  cold  storage 
equipment  had  not  yet  been  installed  because  of  the  expense  of  running  it.] 
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Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts,  The  Twenty-third  Summer ,  by  Mar¬ 
ian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1932) 

”We  bought  Crosslots  when  the  building  now  used  as  the  boys’  clubhouse  was 
being  put  up.  The  interior  had  not  been  built  in,  so  we  had  no  dividing  walls  to  take 
down.  At  first  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room  was  too  low.  This  was  afterwards  remedied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Mead  of  Weston,  who  gave  the  room  a  high  vaulting.  So  now  we  have 
a  very  pretty  little  hall  which  is  useful  not  only  for  the  boys’  studies  and  lectures,  but  also 
for  especial  occasions  at  Hillcrest.  (Marian  Case,  p.  48-49) 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Twenty-fourth  Summer,  by  Mar¬ 
ian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1933) 


‘This  year  I  have  chosen  the  Club  House  for  the  topic  of  my  paper;  so  many  of 


our  activities  are  being  carried  on  there. 
The  Club  House  is  a  two-story  building 
with  a  wide  piazza  on  two  sides.  On  the 
lower  floor  is  a  large  room  with  a  long 
table  in  the  center.  On  this  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  attractively  arranged  to  be  sold 
after  the  Wednesday  afternoon  lectures, 
also  on  Labor  Day.  In  the  upper  room  we 
have  our  study  hours  and  it  is  here  that  the 
many  interesting  lectures  are  given.  To  the 
right  of  the  raised  platform  are  the  book¬ 
cases  which  contain  many  valuable  books 
on  farming,  gardening,  forestry,  and  other 
interesting  subjects.  Here  also  we  boys 
keep  our  diaries  and  drawing-pads.  On  the 
top  of  the  bookcases  are  the  leaf  presses  for 
pressing  leaves,  and  the  butterfly  cases.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  an  old-fashioned  fire¬ 
place  above  which  is  the  Hillcrest  motto  of 
“Semper  Paratus,”  which  means  “Ever 
Ready.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace 
are  the  American  and  Hillcrest  flags,  also 
the  beautiful  metal  vases  which  are  a  new 
addition  to  the  Club  House  this  year.  The 
shelf  having  fallen  this  summer  the  braces 
which  held  it  are  now  decorated  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  hand-made  iron  squirrel,  bird  and 
rabbit.  These  and  the  vases  before  mentioned 
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The  1940  Green  Book  includes  a  sketch  by 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  fireplace  in  the  club 
house.  The  drawing  shows  the  objects  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  at  left,  including  the 
flags,  the  Semper  Paratus  motto,  the  metal 
vases  to  hold  flowers,  and  the  painting  of 
Ceres  by  Florentine  painter  Alberto  Angeli 
(see  page  23) 
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were  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Petriquin  (sic)  the  blacksmith  [Oliver  Patriquin].  Above  these  is 
the  beautiful  painting  representing  a  bountiful  harvest  in  a  year  of  plenty. 

“A  group  of  some  of  the  first  Hillcrest  boys’  photographs  hang  on  the  wall  to  my 
right.  Many  of  these  boys  have  returned  to  Hillcrest  to  tell  the  present  boys  of  their  expe¬ 
riences,  while  they  were  at  Hillcrest  and  since.  On  my  left  one  may  see  an  air  photograph 
of  Hillcrest  taken  from  an  aeroplane  several  years  ago,  which  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  older  and  younger  boys  when  looking  down  from  above.  This  beautiful  view  gives 
one  a  very  different  impression  of  Hillcrest  than  what  you  get  from  the  ground,. 

“At  the  back  entrance  of  the  room  is  the  lantern  which  throws  the  pictures  on  the 
screen  during  the  illustrated  lectures.  It  is  kept  in  a  cabinet.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  near 
the  front  door  is  a  pushbutton  which  connects  with  the  large  bell  over  the  Club  House. 
This  bell  is  used  to  call  those  people  in  to  the  lecture  who  find  the  garden  so  interesting 
that  they  forget  the  time. 

“The  Club  House  is  situated  in  a  lovely  spot.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  Li¬ 
lacs,  a  rock  garden,  and  the  colorful  annual  beds.  All  in  all,  the  Club  House  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  our  daily  life  at  Hillcrest.  (THE  CLUB  HOUSE,  Tom  Williams, 
p.36-37) 


This  1943  photograph  shows  the  last  “class”  of  Hillcrest  Boys.  Because  so  many  young  men 
were  in  military  service,  the  group  was  smaller  and  younger  than  in  previous  summers.  That 
year  Miss  Case,  although  ill,  came  to  the  clubhouse  on  Labor  Day  to  hear  the  boys  ’  papers, 
but  she  did  not  take  charge  of  the  exercises.  The  American  and  Hillcrest  flags  were  carried  by 
Hugh  Chandler  and  Charles  Spencer,  the  two  boys  who  had  been  at  Hillcrest  the  longest. 
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“The  large  painting  to  which  Tom  referred  as  representing  a  bountiful  harvest  was  done 
by  Mr.  Alberto  Angeli  of  Florence,  who  crossed  on  the  steamer  Columbia  with  us  in  the 
spring  of  1926.  He  was  coming  to  America  to  decorate  some  rooms  in  Florida.  .  .  .1  told 
him  of  the  work  with  the  boys  that  is  done  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  and  asked  him  to  make  a 
painting  for  their  clubroom.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ceres  holding  a  large 
panier  of  fruit  with  a  little  boy  in  the  comer.  The  introduction  of  the  boy  turned  the  Latin 
story  of  Ceres  with  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  while  she  was  underground  with  Pluto 
ate  the  three  pomegranate  seeds,  so  as  a  penalty  has  to  return  underground  for  three 
months  every  year,  thus  making  our  winters.  .  .  (Marian  Case,  p.  38) 

*  *  * 

“The  Greenhouse  was  built  in  the  year  1927.  It  is  made  of  glass,  wood,  cement 
and  metal.  The  greenhouse  now  is  not  very  big  but  an  addition  is  going  to  be  made  soon. 
This  glass  house  is  .  .  .  connected  with  the  back  of  the  bam  cellar.  The  greenhouse  is 
heated  by  hot  water  from  the  boiler  in  the  cellar  of  the  bam. 

“The  greenhouse  is  used  for  growing  plants  whose  flowers  are  wanted  early  in  the 
spring,  also  quite  a  few  tomato  plants  are  grown  for  spring  eating.  Besides  these,  many 
seeds  from  foreign  countries  are  grown;  these  seeds  are  sent  home  by  Miss  Case  from  her 
travels. 

“There  is  quite  a  collection  of  little  oak  trees  grown  from  acorns  which  Miss  Case 
sent  home  from  Italy.  Miss  Case  has  a  collection  of  different  Ivy  plants;  some  of  these 
seeds  were  sent  from  Algiers,  Rugosa,  and  Pompeii.  We  have  some  daisy  flowers  called 
Gerbera,  which  are  very  pretty  in  the  spring.  These  seeds  came  from  Egypt. 

“All  kinds  of  annuals  are  raised  to  beautify  our  gardens.  They  are  planted  out  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  frosty  nights  have  gone.  Miss  Case  has  a  conserva¬ 
tory  at  her  cottage,  to  hold  flowering  plants,  so  we  find  the  greenhouse  very  useful  in 
raising  potted  plants  to  keep  this  bright  in  the  winter  time  and  early  spring.  We  also  have 
raised  a  lot  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  and  have  planted  them  around  the  estate.  .  . 
(THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PLANTS,  Philip  Menelly,  p.  41-42) 

*  *  * 

“This  year,  to  save  overhead  expense,  instead  of  running  our  own  market  we  had 
our  fruit  and  vegetables  taken  by  The  Weston  Quality  Market,  from  which  Mr.  Miller  sent 
us  a  check  each  week.  This  saved  much  in  petty  bookkeeping.  The  first  of  August  we 
began  to  send  our  truck  with  fruit  and  vegetables  to  Waltham.  From  the  sales  there  we 
had  good  results.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  sold  after  the  lectures  on  Wednesdays,  but 
we  do  not  encourage  small  sales  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  They  take  the  men’s  time  when 
they  are  busy  with  their  work.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  49) 

*  *  * 
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Bronze  statue  of  a  boy,  sculpted  by  Marian 
Case’s  cousin,  Hugh  Williams  Bigelow, 


H illcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusets, 
The  Twenty-fifth  Summer ,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners 
(1934) 

“On  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
starting  of  Hillcrest  Gardens,  or  Hillcrest 
Farm  as  we  first  called  our  acres,  my  mind 
went  back  to  the  confusion  of  those  first 
few  years  when  the  men  we  first  employed 
were  not  the  ones  we  wanted  and  the  boys 
were  most  unruly.  Through  all  these  years 
one  boy  has  kept  faithful  to  his  job  from  the 
afternoon  when  he  sorted  the  bricks, 
throwing  the  poor  ones  into  the  cellar  of  the 
old  red  bam  and  piling  up  the  good  ones  for 
further  use.  Today  he  has  charge  of  the  farm 
and  is  bringing  us  money  from  our  crops, 
although  not  enough  to  pay  all  our  ex¬ 
penses,  for  we  are  ambitious  at  Hillcrest 
Gardens,  and  wish  to  do  all  we  can  for  the 
twenty  boys  who  gather  here  each  summer.” 
(Marian  Case,  p.  9)  [Miss  Case  was  de¬ 
scribing  her  superintendent,  Tom  Park] 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  The  Twenty-sixth  Summer,  by  Mar¬ 
ian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1935) 


“The  bronze  statue  of  a  boy  in  front  of  my  cottage  was  by  Mr.  Hugh  Williams 
Bigelow,  and  stands  above  a  basin  for  the  birds  to  bathe  in  while  I  can  watch  them  from 
my  piazza.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  62)  [Bigelow  was  Miss  Case’s  cousin] 


Hillcrest  Gardens,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  the  Twenty-seventh  Summer ,  by 
Marian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1936) 

“Early  last  spring,  Miss  Case  asked  me  to  watch  some  seeds  which  had  been 
shipped  from  the  Kirstenbosch  Gardens  in  South  Africa,  and  to  report  on  them  today. 
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“These  seeds  arrived  here  on  April  26,  1936,  and  included  twenty-two  varieties.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  of  the  twenty-two  came  up.  Bad  conditions  encountered  on 
the  ship  on  which  they  crossed  by  mail  probably  caused  this. .  . . 

“Before  launching  on  a  description  of  these  plants,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  Kirstenbosch  Gardens,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Miss  Case  is  a  life  member.  Nes¬ 
tled  into  the  mountains  of  South  Africa,  this  widely  known  botanical  garden  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  British  colonies.  Not  only  that,  but  it  serves  a 
more  important  purpose  in  shipping  seeds  of  rare  plants  to  all  countries  of  the  world 
where  these  seeds  may  be  unknown.  A  great  variety  of  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  gardens 
because  of  the  different  types  of  land.  Some  of  the  plants  are  now  growing  in  Hillcrest’s 
Picking  Garden.”  (FLOWERS  FROM  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS  OF  SOUTH  AF¬ 
RICA,  Theodore  Chandler,  Jr.,  p.  32-33) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  The  Twenty-eighth  Summer ,  by  Mar¬ 
ian  Roby  Case,  R.F.H.S.  and  The  Gardeners  (1937) 


“So  many  things  happen  here  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  during  the  summer  while  the 
boys  are  here  that  the  happenings  always  make  an  interesting  Labor  Day  paper.  I  hope  in 
presenting  this  summer’s  happenings  I  will  prove  acceptable  to  my  audience.  I  have  kept 
a  record  of  these  happenings  in  a  diary  form  . . . 

“June  24 — This  morning  at  eight  o’clock  I  arrive,  to  find  the  strawberry  bed  pro¬ 
ducing  a  heavy  crop  of  good  berries.  Several  of  the  boys  had  been  picking  over  a  week 
already.  Among  the  assembled  twenty  boys  are  eight  strangers  whom  I  will  know  pretty 
well  by  Labor  Day. 

“June  29 — Today  we  got  our  uniforms.  As  a  special  innovation,  and  a  very  good 
one,  we  have  two  green  sweaters  instead  of  the  brown  jackets  we  used  to  have.  One 
sweater  is  to  be  kept  for  lectures  and  Labor  Day,  and  the  other  sweater  is  for  general  eve¬ 
ryday  use.  On  the  everyday  sweater  we  have  a  shield  of  gold  colored  felt  with  green  let¬ 
ters.  These  are  the  farm  colors.  P.S.  The  new  green  ties  are  much  snappier  than  last  year’s 
black  ones. 

“July  2 — Today  I  decided  to  write  about  the  history  of  the  summer  for  Labor  Day. 
Labor  Day  seems  pretty  far  away  but  we  are  preparing  for  it  already. 

“July  3 — Today  after  working  in  the  morning  I  spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon 
riding  to  Benson’s  Animal  Farm  in  New  Hampshire  with  four  other  boys  in  Miss  Case’s 
car.  The  chauffeur  drove  the  car  as  he  always  does.  There  were  a  few  changes  at  Benson’s 
from  last  year.  These  trips  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  boys  who  take  them. 

“July  5 — We  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  today. 

“July  6 — Gee,  it’s  hard  to  pick  strawberries  when  you  are  tired!  Today  we  picked 
the  first  raspberries. 
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“July  10 — A  different  group  of  five  boys  went  to  see  the  Harvard  and  Yale  track 
team  get  beaten  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  score  was  seven  to  five  for  the  English¬ 
men.  There  were  some  good  performances. 

“All  this  week  we  have  had  unbearable  hot  weather.  On  July  8  of  this  week  we 
had  the  hottest  day  in  sixty  years,  and  I  was  weeding  in  the  onion  patch — without  a  bit  of 
shade  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  sun  the  temperature  went  higher  than  our  thermometer 
could  record.  In  other  words,  it  was  over  120  degrees.  Anyway  I  got  a  good  tan. 

“The  boss  [James  Pender,  Cornell  student  and  former  Hillcrest  boy  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  boys  that  year]  left  after  work  today  to  go  to  Princeton  University  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Comell-Princeton  team  against  Oxford-Cambridge.  Eddie  Mattson  took 
charge  of  the  boys  for  the  two  days  he  was  gone. 

“July  16 — Miss  Case  read  us  the  Happy  Warrior  today  in  study  hour.  Every  year 
the  boys  look  forward  to  Miss  Case’s  rendition  of  this  inspiring  poem.  A  former  Hillcrest 
boy  put  on  an  exhibition  of  boxing  with  one  of  the  local  boys,  but  sad  to  say  he  was 
floored  in  the  first  round,  a  few  seconds  after  it  started.  Better  luck  next  time! 

“July  17 — A  third  trip  took  five  more  boys  to  Benson’s  Animal  Farm. 

“July  19 — The  boss  got  back  on  the  job  again.  He  did  not  win  but  he  had  a  good 

time. 

“July  22 — We  lost  one  of  our  ranks  today.  Emerson  Canney  decided  the  world 
was  out  of  step  with  him. 

“July  23 — A  new  face  appeared  around  the  bam  this  morning  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  who  quit.  Mrs.  Webster  came  Friday  and  gave  a  talk  to  us  boys  on  fungi.  Yester¬ 
day  the  boys  collected  a  great  variety  of  fungi  for  her. 

“July  24 — The  last  trip  to  Benson’s. 

“July  28 — Eddie  Mercier  missed  a  lecture  today,  and  tomorrow  he  goes  home.  It’s 
the  rule  here. 

“July  29 — 8  o’clock.  Another  new  face  in  the  line-up  to  take  the  vacant  place. 

“July  30 — A  Mr.  Clark,  from  Webster’s  studio,  took  our  picture  for  the  green  book 

today. 

“July  31 — Yippie!  Pay  day! 

“August  2 — I  determined  to  do  my  best  during  the  hot  weather  that  always  comes 
in  August. 

“August  3 — The  picture  taken  on  Friday  came  out  pretty  except  me. 

“August  6 — The  entertaining  Mr.  Whitney  gave  a  talk  in  study  hour  on  designs. 
We  are  getting  ideas  for  a  design  for  the  cover  of  our  green  book. 

“August  9 — We  designed  the  cover  for  the  green  book.  Maurice  Subelia’s  design 
was  much  better  than  anyone  else’s  and  will  appear  on  the  cover. 

“August  10 — Robert  Perkins  got  in  step  with  Canney.  If  a  boy  leaves  in  August 
his  place  is  left  vacant. 

“Since  July  15  we  have  had  three  very  light  rains  which  added  together  were 
hardly  enough  to  wet  the  ground.  The  spell  is  broken  for  this  noon  we  had  a  downpour 
that  left  huge  puddles  in  the  half  hour  it  rained.  The  high  wind  in  back  of  it  broke  several 
limbs  off  trees,  but  did  very  little  other  damage. 
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“August  1 1—  Only  eighteen  boys 
today.  Bill,  Emerson’s  brother, 
was  taken  from  the  farm  by  his 
folks  as  they  wanted  to  do  some 
traveling. 

“August  12 —  Only  eighteen  boys 
today. 

“August  17 — It  looks  as  if  there 
would  be  the  heaviest  tomato  crop 
ever  this  year.  Tomatoes  have  been 
coming  in  pretty  steadily  for  quite 
a  while  already.  We  have  finished 
the  raspberries  for  this  year.  Six 
weeks  is  a  long  time  to  pick  the 
same  kind  of  berries. 

“August  20 — Dr.  Ellsworth 
Huntington  talked  to  us  in  study 
hour  today  about  the  weather  and 
crops.  He  said  that  an  inch  of  rain 
during  the  hot  weeks  is  worth  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
to  the  country.  Afterward  we  fig¬ 
ured  that  if  the  country  were  three  thousand  miles  long  and  two  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
water  cost  a  cent  for  ten  cubic  feet  or  about  seventy-five  gallons,  it  would  cost  almost 
fourteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  that  much  water  to  pass  through  a  faucet.  How 
about  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

“The  funniest  event  of  the  season’s  happenings  was  this  afternoon  when  three 
boys  were  sent  down  to  pick  yellow  beans.  In  a  half  hour  they  straggled  back  to  the  bam, 
all  sweaty  and  hot,  with  half  a  bushel  of  beans  between  them,  Tom  had  just  made  a  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  too  bad  anybody  had  to  work  on  such  a  hot  day.  When  the  boys  came 
into  the  bam  with  their  beans,  Tom  was  waiting  to  take  the  beans  to  the  market.  The  boys 
said,  ‘Tom,  this  is  all  we  got.’  Tom  had  just  walked  through  the  bean  patch  that  noon.  He 
forgot  what  he  said  just  before  they  came  in.  Two  minutes  later  the  three  boys  hurried  out 
of  the  bam  with  a  scared  look  and  picked  a  bushel  in  twenty  minutes.  Now,  whenever  a 
boy  doesn’t  do  his  duty,  we  say  ‘No  beans?’ 

“August  26 — We  waited  all  summer  for  today.  It  started  a  bit  cloudy  but  by  ten 
o’clock  it  had  cleared  up  and  the  sun  had  come  out.  The  reason  we  were  worried  about 
the  weather  today  was  because  today  is  picnic  day.  The  bus  took  a  crowd  of  eighteen 
singing  boys  to  Canobie  Lake  Park,  where  they  had  a  grand  and  glorious  time.  We  played 
baseball,  went  swimming,  rollerskating,  and  rode  on  the  amusements,  and  saw  all  the 
sights.  Thank  you,  Miss  Case! 

“August  27 — Boy,  I  am  tired.  It  rained  all  day. 
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“August  31 — Three  cheers  for  pay  day.  We  had  a  rehearsal  for  Labor  Day.  It  is 
getting  pretty  close  now. 

“September  1— Bird  Contest  day.  After  a  mighty  struggle  the  goshawks  flew 
down  from  the  north  to  beat  me-in  the  finals  against  George  Olson.  Maybe  George  does 
know  more  about  birds  than  I  do.  Let  me  look  for  a  goshawk  some  day  through  the  glass 
that  you  won,  will  you,  George?  Another  boy  hit  the  exit  trail.  Arthur  Turcotte  failed  to 
show  up  for  the  Bird  Contest. 

“September  3 — Today  is  our  last  study  hour.  Mr.  Crowley  has  our  thanks  for  all 
the  interesting  things  he  has  taught  us. 

“September  4 — Today  we  are  cleaning  up  the  club  house  and  the  farm  for  Labor 

Day. 

“Labor  Day — The  end  of  the  road.  At  last  fifteen  boys  have  survived  the  march, 
with  two  recruits  half  way  on  the  journey.  After  waiting  for  almost  three  months,  my 
knees  are  wiggling  at  last.  Thank  you.”  (HISTORY  OF  THE  SUMMER,  James  Gregori- 
cus,  p.  43-47) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston,  Massachusetts ,  The  Twenty-ninth  Summer ,  by  Mar 
ian  Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.  and  The  Hillcrest  Boys  (1938) 

“  .  .the  Dorgan  house  [next  to  Appletree  Cottage]  is  to  be  taken  down  next  spring 
as  it  is  several  years  since  it  has  been  used,  so  it  has  fallen  into  disrepair  and  is  too  near 
my  cottage  to  let.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  52) 


*  *  * 

LIST  OF  TREES  DESTROYED  [IN  THE  HURRICANE  OF  1938] 

2500  Pines,  average  caliper  16-18”,  many  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter 
500  Oaks,  average  caliper  12-18” 

250  Maples,  average  caliper  12-15” 

(3  of  these  Maples  between  Miss  Case’s  cottage  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Williams, 
the  gardener,  were  2  feet  in  diameter) 

TREES  IN  ORCHARD 

74  Apple  Trees,  average  caliper  6-8”,  15  years  old,  best  bearing  age 
15  Peach  Trees,  7  years  old,  best  bearing  age 
8  Quince  Trees 
6  Plum  Trees 
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Many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  among  them  the  following: 
8  Lilacs,  10-12’ 

1  Sargent  cherry,  unique  specimen 


This  photograph  in 
the  1938  Green 
Book  shows  the 
uprooted  Poplar 
simonii  next  to  the 
club  house  after  the 
Hurricane  of  1938. 
In  his  report  on  the 
storm,  Jack  Wil¬ 
liams  wrote  “It  had 
long  been  a  favorite 
at  Hillcrest  Gardens 
for  the  shade  it 
afforded  the  rock 
garden,  and  for  its 
disease-resisting 
qualities.  ” 


1  Poplar  simoni,  50’  high,  35’  spread 
3  Chinese  Elms,  among  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

“We  have  had  twenty-nine  summers  for  making  our  gardens,  planting  our  trees, 
and  educating  and  employing  our  boys,  but  with  this  destruction  and  the  expense  of 
clearing  our  land  from  it  and  repairing  our  buildings,  we  have  reason  to  wonder  what  the 
future  of  Hillcrest  Gardens  will  be!”  (Marian  Case,  p.  75) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  The  Thirtieth  Summer,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.,  Jack  A  Williams,  and  The  Hillcrest  Boys  (1939) 

Editor’s  note:  This  was  the  30  th  reunion  year  and  many  of  the  Hillcrest  Boys  came  for  the  Labor 
Day  festivities  and  reunion.  Marian  Case  had  been  ill  but  was  able  to  attend.  Dennis  Crowley, 
one  of  the  early  boys  and  later  a  teacher  at  Hillcrest,  gave  a  report  on  the  activities  of  many  of 
the  “graduates  ”,  summarized  as  follows: 

Harold  Mosher,  Superintendent  of  the  Riverside  Golf  Course,  MDC 
John  Lovewell,  salesman 

Herbert  Lovewell,  instructor  in  military  aviation,  US  Navy 
Dr.  Stanley  Hobbs,  dentist  in  Waltham 
Dr.  Joseph  Hobbs,  physician,  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts 
Anton  Scholz,  salesman 

Edmund  Mezzitt,  student,  landscape  architecture,  Cornell 
Ernest  Little,  MIT  student  in  chemistry 
James  Pender,  student  in  agriculture,  Cornell 

Charles  Pear,  MIT  graduate,  member  of  the  staff  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory 
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*  *  * 

“Those  who  are  gathered  here  today  have 
heard  something  of  the  history  of  Hillcrest  Gardens 
during  these  last  thirty  years.  Some  of  you  proba¬ 
bly  know  that  Miss  Case  hopes  that  the  work  she 
started  in  1909  will  not  have  to  be  given  up  after 
her  death.  She  is  anxious  to  have  it  continue  into 
the  future  if  arrangements  to  do  so  can  be  made. 

“In  these  troubled  times  it  is  hard  to  feel 
sure  of  anything.  Yet  I  hope  that  means  of  carrying 
on  this  beautiful  place  and  this  summer  school  of 
horticulture  for  boys  may  be  found. 

“Various  plans  have  been  suggested.  Per¬ 
haps  the  simplest  and  certainly  the  least  expensive 
would  be  to  turn  the  land  over  to  some  existing 
organization  to  run  as  a  park  and  nothing  more.  It 
might  be  given  to  the  town  of  Weston,  or  to  the 


Bernard  Perry,  associate  editor,  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publishers 

Tom  Park,  superintendent,  Hillcrest  Gardens 

Jack  Williams,  superintendent,  Hillcrest  Gardens  (in  1939) 

Dennis  Crowley,  teacher  and  lawyer  in  Boston 

James  Plumer,  assistant  professor  of  Far  Eastern  Art,  Univ.  of  Michigan 

Harold  Weaver,  railway  postal  clerk,  New  York 

Daniel  Daley,  milk  technologist 

John  Cassidy,  police  officer,  Weston 

Antonio  Rizzo,  landscaper 

Robert  Turnbull  MacAfee,  student,  Essex  County  Agricultural  School 
Carl  M.  Druse,  Jr.,  gardener 
Edward  B.  Nichols,  employee,  Rustcraft  Publishers 
Joseph  LeBrun,  job  master  machinist 
Theodore  Leaf  store  manager 
Robert  Lassman,  bookbinder 
Robert  Noone,  sailor  and  tea  blender 
John  Nomer,  student 
Arthur  L.  Cobum,  Jr.,  banker 
The  former  Hillcrest  boys  praised  Miss 
Case’s  work  with  comments  like  this  one  from 
Antonio  Rizzo  “[the  boys]  not  only  learn  botany, 
but  also  leam  to  respect  people.  That  is  why  Miss 
Case  has  done  more  than  enough  for  Hillcrest  Gar¬ 
dens.”  (p.  26) 


This  photograph  of  Marian  Case  was 
taken  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1929.  Because 
of  her  health  and  horticultural  interests, 
miss  Case  often  traveled  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  winter.  Contacts  from  around 
the  globe  sent  seeds  to  Hillcrest  for  trial. 
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county,  or  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  system.  Other  organizations  that  might  be  able  to  run 
it  as  a  park  are  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Harvard  College  (through  the  Ar¬ 
nold  Arboretum),  or  Wellesley  College.  These  three  might  be  able  to  go  further  than  the 
simple  park  idea  and  might  keep  up  or  enlarge  the  present  gardens,  conduct  test  gardens 
of  herbaceous  plants  and  of  annuals,  and  institute  research  work  in  various  fields  con¬ 
nected  with  flower  gardens. 

“To  continue  the  school  will  be  more  difficult  because  it  will  require  additional 
money.  As  a  separate  organization  it  would  require  a  competent  director  and  a  teaching 
staff.  Here  again  it  would  be  desirable  instead  of  building  up  a  new  organization,  to  turn 
it  over  to  some  already  existing  legal  body,  such  as  the  public  schools  of  the  town  of 
Weston,  which  is  nearby  and  which  already  has  a  fine  teaching  staff,  or  to  some  nearby 
college  with  a  department  of  botany  such  as  Harvard  or  Wellesley,  or  even  to  some  dis¬ 
tant  institution  like  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Amherst. 

“Of  all  the  organizations  mentioned  it  has  seemed  that  the  Massahcusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  might  be  the  best  fitted  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  Society  which  is  110 
years  old  is  constantly  taking  a  more  important  place  in  New  England  horticulture.  It  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  own  land  and  to  develop  gardens  and  it  might  under  certain 
circumstances  welcome  this  opportunity.  I  say  “certain  circumstances”  because  at  the 
present  time  the  problems  of  this  Society  (and  of  many  others)  are  financial.  It  cannot 
embark  on  any  new  enterprise  unless  sufficient  new  money  can  be  obtained  so  that  the 
new  enterprise  will  not  be  a  drain  on  its  present  resources. 

“It  would  be  less  expensive  for  the  Horticultural  Society  to  carry  on  the  work 
here  than  for  any  other  organization  that  comes  to  my  mind,  because  it  already  has  a 
competent  staff  of  horticulturists  and  is  in  touch  with  teachers  and  lecturers. 

“Whatever  else  the  future  may  bring  one  thing  is  certain.  It  will  bring  change  in 
the  horticultural  world  just  as  change  is  the  rule  everywhere  else.  The  work  at  Hillcrest 
will  necessarily  have  to  change  greatly  and  its  exact  role  in  the  horticulture  of  the  future 
cannot  be  foretold.  New  conditions  necessitate  new  methods.  The  gardens  here  now  are 
already  very  different  from  those  of  only  thirty  years  ago.  We  cannot  lay  down  exact  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  future.  All  Miss  Case  can  do  is  to  express  her  wish  that  her  present  work 
should  continue.  She  and  all  of  us  must  trust  to  the  intelligence  and  good  faith  of  the  per¬ 
sons  and  organizations  who  may  take  over  the  work  here.  If  they  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
founder,  there  will  be  many  years  of  usefulness  ahead  for  these  gardens  started  in  1909 
by  Miss  Marian  Roby  Case.  (THE  FUTURE  OF  HILLCREST  GARDENS,  John  C. 
Wister,  p.  30-32) 

*  *  * 


“Miss  Case,  Hillcrest  Boys,  and  Friends:  In  the  past  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
years  machines  have  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  agriculture  both  in  our  country 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  world.  Through  the  use  of  machines  we  are  able  to  get  more  work 
done,  which  leads  to  a  larger  and  generally  a  better  grade  of  farm  products. 
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“In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  tell  you  mostly  about  the  machines  here  at  our  Hill- 
crest  Gardens.  I  will  first  try  and  tell  you  of  the  larger,  as  well  as  the  most  important  ma¬ 
chines;  and  also  how  they  are  used  here  at  Hillcrest. 

“First  I  will  take  what  I  think  are  the  most  important  machines  on  the  farm;  they 
are  the  two  trucks.  One  is  a  Ford  and  the  other  a  G.M.C.  These  trucks  are  used  to  collect 
the  harvested  crops  around  the  farm  and  to  carry  the  smaller  implements  to  different  parts 
of  the  farm.  These  trucks  are  also  used  to  take  the  produce  to  market. 

“Next  we  take  the  tractor.  At  Hillcrest  we  have  a  McCormich  (sic)  Deering  Far- 
mall;  it  is  a  gas-driven  tractor.  This  is  used  in  the  spring  to  do  the  heavy  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing.  During  the  summer  it  is  used  to  tote  around  another  large  machine  known  to  us 
as  a  spray  wagon.  During  the  winter  the  tractor  was  used  to  do  the  heavy  hauling  in  the 
process  of  logging  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  hurricane.  Another  useful  machine 
is  the  one  just  mentioned  above,  the  spray  wagon.  This  is  a  machine  that  has  its  own  gas- 
driven  motor  which  forms  the  pressure  used  in  spraying.  To  this  motor  is  attached  a  large 
wooden  tank  in  which  the  spray  is  mixed  and  contained  while  the  process  of  spraying  is 
going  on. 

“Next  is  the  roto-tiller.  This  is  a  machine  which  has  fork-shaped  instruments 
which  are  whirled  in  the  ground.  These  are  turned  by  the  little  motor  which  is  the  sole 
power  of  this  hand-operated  machine.  It  is  used  to  break  up  the  soil  into  very  fine  parti¬ 
cles. 

“We  now  take  a  very  important  machine  called  a  power-driven  mower.  Through 
the  aid  of  this  machine  we  can  do  all  the  lawns  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  in  a  day,  which  by 
hand  would  take  two  or  three  days. 

“Then  there  are  the  fertilizer  spreader,  com  planter,  horse-drawn  plows,  harrows 
and  cultivators,  also  hand-powered  cultivators  and  many  other  small  less  important  ma¬ 
chines  which  I  have  mentioned. 

“We  are  expecting  that  the  future  will  yield  bigger  and  better  crops  in  a  still 
shorter  time  than  at  present.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  two  still  growing 
fields,  that  of  chemistry  and  machines.”  (MACHINES  AID  IN  AGRICULTURE,  Maurice 
Subilia,  p.  44-45) 

*  *  * 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the 
hurricane  which  struck  New  England  with  devastating  force  during  the  late  afternoon 
hours  of  last  September  21st.  Nothing  quite  like  it  had  ever  been  experienced  here  before, 
certainly  not  in  my  lifetime.  Beautiful  trees  I  had  known  and  loved  since  the  earliest  years 
of  my  childhood  for  their  beauty  and  rugged  strength,  within  a  few  short  hours  lay  broken 
and  battered  like  dethroned  giants.  Such  is  the  terrific  force  of  Nature  in  a  tantrum. 

“.  .  .  I  shall  devote  my  paper  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  woods  at  Hillcrest 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  On  Saturdays  the  larger  boys  aided  in  the  work  of 
cutting,  carrying  and  burning  brush.  This  was  good  healthy  work,  which  gave  us  firm 
muscles  and  big  appetites.  After  the  brush  had  been  burned,  the  small  branches  and  split 
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and  twisted  trunks  were  cut  into  lengths  and  piled  to  be  used  later  as  firewood.  When  this 
had  been  completed  the  real  work  of  lumbering  was  ready  to  begin. 

“With  a  four-foot  stick  the  large  tree  trunks  were  measured  off  into  either  twelve 
or  sixteen  foot  lengths.  Then  the  trunk  was  sawed  into  lengths  and  hauled  by  either  the 
horse  or  tractor  to  a  bunk  from  which  the  large  Brockway  truck,  capable  of  carrying  up  to 
eight  tons  of  logs,  could  be  easily  loaded..  . . 

“During  the  winter  months  the  Government  hired  a  field  in  Wayland  in  which  the 
lumber  was  to  be  stored  until  a  portable  sawmill  could  be  established  to  saw  the  logs  into 
lumber  suitable  for  building  purposes.  About  the  middle  of  December  we  started  to  haul 
logs. . . . 

“.  .  .  we  managed  to  average  about  five  trips  a  day.  Each  load  scaled  about  one 
thousand  board  feet.  Under  the  able  supervision  of  Charlie,  the  truck  driver,  the  loads 
were  well  and  sturdily  built  to  withstand  the  rough  going  between  Hillcrest  Gardens  and 
the  Government  cache  is  Wayland. . . 

“Surprising  as  it  may  seem  we  hauled  our  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  board 
feet  in  less  time  than  any  of  the  other  concerns.  Most  of  this  was  white  pine  which  con¬ 
stituted  our  greatest  loss  at  Hillcrest.  By  the  end  of  the  winter  there  were  a  million  and  a 
halfboard  feet  stored  in  Wayland  with  an  estimated  million  and  a  half  yet  to  be  hauled. 

“In  June  of  this  year,  the  sawmill  having  been  installed,  the  task  of  converting  the 
raw  logs  into  usable  lumber  for  building  purposes  was  undertaken.”  (AFTER  THE 
HURRICANE,  Thomas  Williams,  p.  47-52) 


Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  The  Thirty-first  Summer,  by  Marian 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.,  Jack  A.  Williams  and  The  Hillcrest  Boys  (1940) 


“Last  winter  a  long  illness  dulled  my  interest  in  what  was  going  on  about  me  until 
one  morning  in  Pasadena  I  happened  into  the  seed  store  of  Douglas  Fraser  and  Son, 
where  I  woke  up.  Here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Douglas  Fraser. . . 

“Mr.  Fraser  also  said  that  he  knew  our  friends,  the  Menella  family  in  Torre  Del 
Greco,  the  little  town  which  nestles  under  the  sun  and  shade  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
smoky  mountain.  From  the  garden  of  the  Menellas  we  have  received  seeds  for  many 
years.  Although  the  Mr.' Menella  who  used  to  send  us  our  seeds  in  now  dead,  we  continue 
to  receive  some  seeds  from  his  two  sons,  or  did  through  the  winter  of  1939  and  1940. 
Whether  these  seeds  will  continue  to  arrive,  with  all  the  countries  of  Europe  at  war,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  we  are  looking  for  the  day  when  peace  shall  reign  and  the  world  will  blos¬ 
som  with  the  flowers  of  Italy  and  of  our  own  native  land,  for  America  has  many  wild 
flowers  of  which  we  should  be  proud.”  (Marian  Case,  p.  9) 
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Hillcrest  Gardens ,  Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  The  Thirty-third  Summer,  by  Mariai 
Roby  Case,  F.R.H.S.,  William  L.  Chandler  and  The  Hillcrest  Boys  (1942) 


“I  am  sure  all  the  boys  regretted  the  impossibility  of  the  Canobie  Lake  trip  this 
year,  but  we  know  that  this  is  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation  materials  and  facili¬ 
ties.”  (THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  HILLCREST  GARDENS,  Henry  Johnson,  p. 

ID 

*  *  * 


“Miss  Case  and  Friends  of  Hillcrest  Gardens: 

.  .after  hearing  Mr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp’s  lecture  on  ‘Soldiers  in  Overalls”  I  de¬ 
cided  to  change  to  this  present  title. 

“Mr.  Sharp  said  that  the  New  England  farms  are  small  but  grow  mostly  vegeta¬ 
bles.  This  is  a  great  help  because  it  saves  room  on  trains  and  trucks  for  more  important 
manufactured  goods  by  supplying  Boston  and  other  large  cities  with  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

“This  brings  us  to  the  situation  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  We  are  helping  the  war  effort 
in  many  ways.  First  we  have  the  opportunity  to  leam  to  respect  other  peoples’  property. 
Also  we  are  doing  work  which  improves  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  our  bodies. 
This  is  something  that  is  necessary  in  the  future  to  our  country. 

“The  other  great  service,  which  is 
directly  more  important  is  the  feeding,  or 
helping  feed,  Weston,  Waltham,  and 
other  near  by  towns. 

Hillcrest  Gardens  sends  a  large 
truck  load  of  fresh  vegetables  to 
Waltham  and  another  truck  to  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Market  every  day.  The  average  load 
contains  com,  tomatoes,  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  peppers,  apples,  and  any  other 
crop  which  is  in  season. 

‘To  many  people  this  may  seem 
small,  but  when  it  is  figured  that  a  load 
goes  every  day  it  is  easily  seen  that 
many  a  train  car  is  saved  for  vital  de¬ 
fense  transportation. 

“Remember,  that  no  matter  how 
small  your  job  seems  it  is  worth  doing 
well  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all.  Every  one 
at  Hillcrest  has  leamt  this  and  we  all  try 
to  live  up  to  it.  Your  Victory  Garden  may 
be  small,  but  keep  it  free  from  weeds 
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and  garden  pests  and  keep  the  railroads  free  for  vital  troop  and 
defense  transportation.”  (SOLDIERS  IN  OVERALLS,  George 
Gallitano,  p.  11-13) 

*  *  * 


Photos  taken  at  the  October  14,  2006, 
special  event  “Celebrate  Case:  Honor¬ 
ing  our  Past,  Protecting  our  Future." 
Six  former  Hillcrest  boys  participated  in 
a  panel  discussion.  Above  left:(l-r)  Jack 
Williams,  Tom  Williams,  Hugh  Chandler, 
Tom  Coburn.  Below  left:  (l-r)  George 
Gallitano,  Salvatore  Rizzo  and  Jack 
Williams.  Above:  Pam  Fox  as  Marian 
Case.  At  a  Special  Town  Meeting  on 
November,  2006,  Weston  residents  voted 
to  purchase  the  Case  Estates  from  Har¬ 
vard  University. 


“During  the  summer  of  1943  many  of  the  lectures  that  in  past  summers  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  interest  in  Weston  have  had  to  be  canceled.  The  gasoline  shortage  has  kept 
lecturers  and  audiences  away  from  Weston. 

“The  same  situation  prevails  all  over  our  country,  all  over  the  world,  multiplying 
our  gardening  problems  by  the  hundreds.  Food  must  be  consumed  by  the  local  markets 
because  transportation  facilities  of  all  kinds — cars,  trucks,  refrigeration  cars — are  over¬ 
loaded. 

“If  the  United  States  must  be  the  ‘breadbasket’  of  the  world  for  the  next  few 
years, . .  then  many  small  gardens  must  take  the  place  of  a  few  large  ones. 

“Hillcrest  Gardens  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  training  boys  to  help  the  threatened  food 
problem.  Gardening  takes  more  willingness  to  work,  patience  and  good  honest  sweat. 
Boys  who  have  spent  summers  at  Hillcrest  will  be  well  able  to  take  on  the  tremendous 
job  of  filling  local  food  markets  and  releasing  more  supplies  for  the  tragic  countries  in 
Europe.”  (GASOLINE  AND  GARDENING,  Albert  Everett,  p.  44-45) 
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The  Weston  Historical  Society  would  like  to  thank  George  Bates  for  the  gift  of  two  milk 
bottles  from  the  Wellesley  Farms  Dairy,  which  was  located  on  the  Charles  Jones  Estate  on 
Glen  Road.  One  bottle  is  embossed  and  the  second  has  orange  pyro  glaze  lettering. 
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This  photograph  shows  the  tavern  about  1890,  when  it  was  a  private  home  owned  by  the  Jones  fam¬ 
ily.  The  porch  across  the  front  and  east  elevations  was  probably  added  about  mid-century.  Theo¬ 
dore  Jones  ran  a  carriage  painting  and  trimming  business  in  the  barn.  Note  the  picket  fence  and 
elm  trees  in  front.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society) 

250- Year-Old  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
Gets  a  Birthday  Facelift 

The  1757  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  turned  250  years  old  this  year,  and  what  better  gift  to  a  Weston  land¬ 
mark  than  a  much-needed  exterior  restoration.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  construction  and 
painting  crews  replaced  rotted  wood  elements  throughout  the  complex,  removed  and  repaired  most 
of  the  windows,  replaced  the  aging  asphalt  roof  with  wood  shingles,  and  repainted  the  house,  bam, 
and  connector.  New  shutters  were  manufactured  to  match  existing  examples.  The  project  was  paid 
for  with  Community  Preservation  Act  funds. 
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Josiah  Smith  Tavern:  A  Time  Line 


1756:  Josiah  Smith  purchases  the  land  from  Joseph  Bigelow  Jr.  (I) 

1757:  Original  five-bay  section  of  the  tavern  is  constructed.  (2) 

1782:  Death  of  Josiah  Smith.  His  son  Joel  Smith  (1749-1817)  takes  over  as  landlord, 
c.  1805:  Approximate  date  for  addition  of  east  rooms  and  meeting  hall  (ballroom).  (3) 

1817:  Death  of  Joel  Smith.  His  son-in-law,  George  Washington  Pierce,  takes  over  as  landlord. 

1828:  Purchase  by  “Col”  Russell  Wood  of  Taunton.  (4)  J.  T.  Macomber  is  acting  landlord. 

1838:  Russell  Wood  sells  to  Josiah  Warren.  (5)  The  tavern  business  ends. 

1842:  Josiah  Warren  sells  to  brothers  Marshall  and  John  Jones.  (6) 

1901:  Theodore  Jones,  son  of  John  Jones,  deeds  one  undivided  third  of  the  house  and  eleven  acres  to 
his  daughters  Alice  and  Ellen.  (7) 

1947:  Death  of  Alice  Elizabeth  Jones  (8) 

1950:  Death  of  Ellen  Marion  Jones  (9) 

1950-51:  SPNEA  (Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  now  Historic  New  Eng¬ 
land)  inherits  the  property  and  leases  it  to  the  town  for  a  20-year  renewable  period. 

1952-53:  Renovation  includes  removal  of  porch  and  restoration  of  windows  in  original  five-bay  sec¬ 
tion.  Two  rooms  are  renovated  for  the  Women’s  Community  League  Children’s  Exchange. 

1972:  The  Weston  Historical  Commission  asks  the  selectmen  to  change  the  sign  at  the  Jones  House 
to  read  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  requests  organizations  using  the  building  to  refer  to  it  by  that  name. 

Mid-1970s:  The  Women’s  Community  League  renovates  the  bam  for  its  headquarters. 

1983:  SPNEA  sells  the  property  to  the  town  for  $48,542  and  transfers  the  $97,084  endowment. 

2007:  The  exterior  is  restored  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $480,000,  using  Community  Preservation 
Act  funds.  A  town  committee  continues  to  work  on  plans  for  reuse. 
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Timeline  Sources: 

(1 )  Middlesex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Cambridge,  Book  54,  page  518,  December  1756.  Smith 
paid  20  pounds  for  a  triangular  piece  of  land.  The  following  year,  Smith  purchased  an  additional  20 
acres  from  Bigelow  for  50  pounds. 

(2)  The  date  1 757  appears  in  Daniel  S.  Lamson’s  History  of  the  Town  of  Weston ,  p.65.  As  his  source, 
Lamson  cites  the  Natick  Historical  Records  by  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 

(3)  See  discussion  in  this  article  as  to  why  the  much-quoted  date  of  c.  1 763  is  inaccurate 

(4)  Book  283,  page  165.  Isaac  Fiske  Esq.  to  Russell  Wood  of  Taunton,  gentleman,  14  acres  for  $2400 
“being  the  tavern  stand  with  all  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  Washington  Pierce,”  July  1828. 

(5)  Book  372,  page  286,  Russell  Wood,  gentleman,  to  Josiah  Warren,  yeoman,  $2600  for  13  acres, 
April  1838,  no  specific  mention  of  the  tavern 

(6)  Book  415,  page  144,  Josiah  Warren  to  Marshall  Jones,  gentleman,  and  John  Jones,  Esq.,  $2000 
for  11  acres,  April  1842. 

(7)  Book  2894,  page  23 

(8)  Middlesex  Probate  280645 

(9)  Middlesex  Probate  298510 


Credit  for  the  exterior  transformation  goes  to  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  Committee,  initially  formed  in 
2003.  Original  members  included  Chairman  John  Sallay,  A1  Aydelott,  Irvonne  Moran,  Dennis  Saylor, 
and  Henry  Stone,  with  liaisons  Sharon  Dombush  and  George  Amadon.  The  initial  work  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  building  included  fixing  leaks,  removing  overgrown  trees,  and  dealing  with  insect  damage. 
The  pipes  burst  in  the  winter  of  2002-03,  leaving  the  building  without  heat  for  several  years,  until 
the  installation  of  a  temporary  heating  system  in  2005.  The  building  still  lacks  running  water  and 
toilet  facilities. 

Because  the  Old  Library  proved  to  be  integral  to  the  planning  process,  the  committee  was  reconsti¬ 
tuted  in  2007  as  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavem/Old  Library  (JST/OL)  Committee  and  now  consists  of 
seven  members.  Al  Aydelott,  Irvonne  Moran,  Henry  Stone,  and  Andy  Marvel  have  been  actively  in¬ 
volved  for  several  years  and  are  credited  with  arranging  and  supervising  the  exterior  restoration. 
The  selectmen  recently  appointed  three  new  members:  Cornelius  Chapman,  Peter  Nichols,  and  Pam 
Swain,  along  with  Carol  Snow  as  the  Weston  Historical  Society  representative.  The  consulting  ar¬ 
chitect  for  the  restoration  was  Roger  Panek.  The  town’s  Director  of  Facilities,  Gerry  McCarty,  was 
also  instrumental  in  the  successful  completion  of  the  exterior  work,  which  was  done  by  Langton  & 
Douglas  Contracting,  Inc. 

The  color  combination  of  off-white  with  dark  green  window  sash,  shutters,  and  doors  was  chosen 
because  the  building  we  see  today  reached  its  present  size  and  configuration  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 
At  that  time,  it  was  almost  certainly  painted  white  with  dark  green  or  black  trim,  a  favorite  color 
scheme  embraced  by  entire  New  England  villages.  In  choosing  colors,  the  JST/OL  Committee  and 
Weston  Historical  Commission  consulted  with  Historic  New  England.  They  also  examined  late- 19th- 
century  photographs  in  the  collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  all  of  which  show  the  com- 
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plex  painted  white.  Historically,  white  paint  was  not  as  bright  as  the  modern  version,  which  is  why  a 
yellow-white  was  chosen. 


In  2007,  the  new  JST/OL  Committee  was  charged  with  evaluating  the  financial,  physical,  and  legal 
implications  of  active  reuse  for  both  the  tavern  and  library.  The  committee  is  exploring  the  idea  of 
returning  the  tavern  to  one  of  its  original  uses,  as  a  restaurant,  perhaps  specializing  in  dishes  made 
with  locally  grown  ingredients.  Town  Meeting  approval  would  be  required  for  rezoning,  allowing  a 
liquor  license,  and  funding  improvements  to  the  interior.  Current  proposals  call  for  the  Women’s 
Community  League  to  be  moved  to  the  main  floor  of  the  Old  Library  and  the  Historical  Society  and 
Historical  Commission  to  become  part  of  a  “Weston  History  Center  and  Archives”  to  be  located  in 
the  former  children’s  reading  room  and  basement  storage  area. 

Early  History  of  the  Tavern 


The  tavern  was  built  in  1757  by  Josiah  Smith  (1722-1782),  fourth  child  of  William  and  Mary  Smith, 
whose  home  still  stands  at  1 1 1  Sudbury  Road.  Josiah  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Weston  who  held 

many  important  town  offices  in- 


W; 


eluding  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Town 
Clerk  (1768-69),  Selectman  (1766- 
1769,  1771-1775,  1777-1779), 


Delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
in  Concord  (1774),  and  Representa¬ 
tive  (1779  and  1781).  In  his  book 
History  of  the  Town  of  Weston, 
Massachusetts,  1630-1890,  Col. 
Daniel  S.  Lamson  called  Josiah’s 
tavern  “one  of  the  most  noted  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Worcester.” 
Lamson  writes  that,  because  Boston 
Post  Road  was  the  most  important 
early  route  from  Boston  to  New 

Gathering  for  their  weekly  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  exterior  restoration  are 
(l-r)  Roger  Panek,  architect  for  the 
project;  Henry’  Stone,  A  l  Aydelott, 
and  Andy  Marvel,  members  of  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  Old  Li¬ 
brary  Committee;  and  Gerry 
McCarty,  Director  of  Facilities  for 
the  Town  of  Weston.  (Photo  by 
Pamela  W.  Fox). 
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York  and  Philadelphia,  “There  were  few  houses  of  any  importance  in  all  these  years  that  had  not  first 
or  last  served  as  taverns.  It  was  the  most  profitable  business  of  all  country  towns  along  the  main  ar¬ 
teries  of  travel.”  (p.  190) 

The  tavern  was  not  Josiah  Smith’s  only  financial  asset.  In  1768,  a  detailed  tax  valuation  list  shows 
Smith  as  owning  three  dwelling  houses,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows,  35  acres  of  pasturage,  12  acres  of 
tillage  land,  and  40  acres  of  mowing  land,  which,  along  with  his  crop  yields,  gave  him  an  robust  real 
estate  assessment  of  75  pounds. 

A  much-repeated  but  apocryphal  Revolutionary  War  story  tells  of  a  British  spy,  John  Howe,  who 
stopped  at  the  Smith  Tavern  on  his  way  to  Worcester.  He  was  questioned  by  the  suspicious  owner 
and  then  directed  to  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern,  where  tavern  keeper  Isaac  Jones  was  known  to  be  a 
Tory  sympathizer.  Lamson  was  just  one  of  many  Weston  historians  who  embraced  this  spy  legend, 
first  published  in  1827  in  Concord  New  Hampshire  by  Luther  Roby  under  the  title  “A  Journal  Kept 
by  Mr.  John  Howe  While  employed  as  a  British  Spy.”  'Lamson’s  history  includes  a  lengthy  quote 
from  Roby’s  account. 

The  authentic  version  of  the  same  spy  story  was  written  in  1775  and  printed  in  1779  as  “General 
Gage’s  Instructions”  and  “Narrative  of  Occurrences.”  It  was  reprinted  in  1816  as  part  of  the  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Vol.  IV  of  the  Second  Series.  In  it,  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  Weston  tavern  other  than  the  Golden  Ball,  where  the  three  spies.  Ensign  De  Bemiere,  Captain 
Brown,  and  their  man  “John”  found  Isaac  Jones  to  be  “a  friend  to  government.”  Researchers  at  the 
Golden  Ball  Tavern  Museum  have  suggested  that  in  1827,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  rampant  plagiarists  created  historical  legends  only  loosely  based  on  fact. 


Joel  Smith  Enlarges  the  Tavern,  c.  1805 

When  Joel  Smith  took  over  after  his  father’s  death  in  1782,  the  tavern  had  not  been  enlarged.  It  was 
still  five  bays  across  the  front,  with  a  center  entrance  and  a  center  chimney.  About  1805,  Joel  dou¬ 
bled  the  square  footage.  On  the  east  side,  he  added  a  parlor,  taproom  with  brick-paved  bar,  dining 
room,  and  shed  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  along  with  a  large  second  floor  meeting  hall  with  a  high 
curved  ceiling.  The  interior  detailing  on  the  new  addition  features  typical  Federal-style  mantels, 
whereas  most  rooms  in  the  original  building  have  Georgian  raised-field  paneling  on  the  fireplace 
wall. 

The  date  of  this  addition  has  been  incorrectly  cited  as  1763.  Despite  the  clear  stylistic  differences, 
the  incorrect  date  occurs  repeatedly  in  timelines  and  building  histories  found  in  files  of  both  the 
Weston  Historical  Society  and  Weston  Historical  Commission,  most  written  by  Weston  teacher  and 
historian  Emma  Ripley.  [Author’s  Note:  I  regret  that  I  repeated  this  information  in  my  book  Farm 
Town  to  Suburb.  It  is  a  lesson  in  the  pitfalls  of  trusting  authoritative-looking  typewritten  and  printed 
records  that  repeat  the  same  error  over  and  over.] 
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Using  information  from  the  Direct  Tax  of  1798,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  valuation  book  unearthed  in  the  vault  of  Town 
Hall,  it  is  possible  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  dates  after  1798.  This  census,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  ever  conducted  by  the  federal  government,  re¬ 
corded  building  details  that  collectively  determined  the 
value  of  a  house  at  that  time,  including  square  footage, 
number  of  windows,  and  even  square  footage  of  glass, 
since  large  windows  would  have  been  more  desirable 
and  more  expensive  than  smaller  ones. 

According  to  the  1798  valuation,  Joel’s  tavern  had  a 
footprint  of  1248  square  feet.  The  28  windows  had  a 
total  of  233  square  feet  of  glass.  The  original  five-bay 
section  of  the  tavern  measures  approximately  40  feet 
wide  and  31+  feet  deep,  for  a  total  footprint  matching 
the  valuation.  This  original  section  of  the  house  would 
have  had  nine  windows  on  the  front  facade,  seven  on 
the  west  side,  seven  on  the  east  side  (now  altered)  and 
five  at  the  rear,  for  a  total  of  28.  A  major  increase  in  real 
estate  taxes  from  $200  in  1804  to  $325  in  1805  suggests 
that  the  addition  was  completed  that  year. 
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MiM/frx  C. 

To  the  Seleft-Meti  of  the  Town  of 
Gentlemen, 

THIS  contiins  the  Name*  of  the  Perfoos 
licenced  in  your  Town  the  left  Year,  va* 

I  f 

tfpsi  ^  *//>%.  2/5T  ’ 

1  /c. 


*•.*  Ce.  ‘  | 

Si  AtA  Lv 

* 


The  Time  for  renewing  Licences  for  this  pre¬ 
fer!  Year  will  be  oo  Tuefday  the  f  Day  of 
September  next,  at  Concord,  when  and  where  you  are 
defired  to  make  Return  hereof  with  the  Names  of 
the  Perfons  approbated  by  you. 

And  tj  Order  tf  the  Cmrrt  tf  Srjfuni,  it' i  txpefied  tf 
ytu  tchinrurr  ytn  /hall  jud ’ft  meet  It  ofprtVf  tf  any  nnu 
Towner  tr  Reunite  in  yeter  Town ,  ytu  dt  rtiimmend  hint 
at  a  Ptrftn  tf  ftier  Cuwtrfattm,  fmtably  qualified  and 
provided  ftr  the  Extra  ft  tf  Juth  an  Employment,  afruallt 
tt  Law. 

Cambridge,  May  17  ft/* 


In  1798,  the  tavern  valuation  was  $1200,  making  it  the 
seventh  most  valuable  building  in  the  town.  The  follow¬ 
ing  residents  owned  dwelling  houses  valued  at  an  equal 
or  higher  amount:  Artemus  Ward  ($2000,  543  Boston 
Post  Road);  Thomas  Marshall  ($1600,  22  Church  Street, 
built  by  Elisha  Jones,  originally  located  on  Highland 


y/frt/if/rsd 


Towns  were  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  listing  the  names  of  persons  licensed 
to  sell  alcohol  either  as  innholders  or  retail¬ 
ers.  Josiah  Smith  ( whose  name  is  incorrectly 
abbreviated),  is  listed  in  this  1761  applica¬ 
tion. 


Street);  Robert  Calef  ($1600);  Isaac  Jones  ($1500, 

Golden  Ball  Tavern);  John  Flagg  ($1500,  once  stood  at  725  Boston  Post  Road);  John  Derby  ($1200, 
once  stood  at  89  Welleslley  Street),  and  Enoch  Greenieaf  ($1200,  787  Boston  Post  Road). 


After  Joel  died  in  1817,  his  son-in-law,  George  Washington  Pierce,  took  over  the  business.  Sometime 
in  the  early  19th  century,  George  W.  Bigelow  opened  a  store  in  the  west  end  of  the  house,  but  this 
closed  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  (Lamson,  p.  155) 


Stage  Coach  Travel  and  Tavern  Life 

In  his  history  of  Weston,  Lamson  includes  the  following  quote  from  “President  Quincy”  [Editor’s 
note:  perhaps  Harvard  University  President  Josiah  Quincy]  describing  a  journey  by  stagecoach  from 
Boston  to  New  York  City: 
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The  carriages  were  old,  and  the  shackling  and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  rope.  One  pair  of 
horses  took  the  coach  eighteen  miles.  Stopping-places  for  the  night  were  reached  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  passengers  were  aroused  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  by  the  light  of  a 
farthing  candle.  Sometimes  they  were  obligated  to  get  out  of  the  coach  to  help  get  it  out  of  a 
quagmire  or  rut.  They  arrived  at  New  York  after  a  week’s  hard  traveling,  but  wondering  at  the 
ease  as  well  as  the  expedition  with  which  the  journey  was  effected.”  (Lamson,  p.  186-187) 

In  addition  to  serving  travelers  and  selling  spirits,  taverns  were  a  popular  venue  for  card  games, 
which,  according  to  Lamson,  were  common  among  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old  alike  (p.  191).  Cru¬ 
sades  against  drinking  and  card-playing  intensified  around  1830  and  resulted  in  the  first  stringent 
laws  against  selling  alcohol,  instituted  in  1838.  Because  of  increasing  anti-gambling  sentiment,  tav¬ 
erns  and  public  houses  had  to  devise  ways  to  conceal  still-popular  games  of  chance.  Lamson  de¬ 
scribes  such  a  hideaway: 

“.  .  .  there  existed  in  the  attic  of  Joel  Smith’s  tavern  a  concealed  room,  not  easily  discovered 
by  the  uninitiated,  in  which  was  a  table  covered  with  a  green  baize  cloth,  where  card-playing 
was  continued  as  long  as  the  house  was  a  tavern.  If  report  is  true,  the  degenerate  sons  of  early 
Bible-loving  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  this  unhallowed  spot  even  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and,  while  within  reach  of  the  preacher’s  voice  across  the  way,  would  deal 
around  the  damning  cards,  now  and  again  seeking  to  drown  their  quickening  consciences  in 
free  flotations  of  aim  and  sugar.  While  the  names  of  some  of  these  Sabbath-breakers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  people,  suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  consolation  to  those  who  have  forsaken  the  Calvin¬ 
ism  of  Dr.  Watts  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  that  many  of  those  so  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  propriety  were,  in  after-life,  overtaken  with  great 
worldly  prosperity,  (p.  192) 


This  undated  photo¬ 
graph  is  probably  the 
earliest  image  of  the 
tavern.  Notice  the 
shape  of  the  vehicle 
opening  in  the  connec¬ 
tor.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
the  Weston  Historical 
Society. 
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Lamson  points  out  the  loss  to  the  community  of  the  convivial  atmosphere  of  the  taverns.  In  his  his¬ 
tory,  he  laments:  “It  is  deeply  regretted  that  much  of  the  jovial  and  social  life  within  these  taverns 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  us.”  (p.  191). 


The  Tavern  Era  Comes  to  a  Close 

The  Smith  Tavern  ceased  operation  in  1838  and  was  sold  to  Josiah  Warren.  The  decline  of  the  once- 
widespread  tavern  business  in  Weston  and  neighboring  towns  was  due  not  only  to  temperance  and 
anti-gambling  efforts  but  also  to  the  decline  in  stagecoach  travel.  The  opening  in  1810  of  the 
Worcester  Turnpike  (now  Route  9)  through  Wellesley  reduced  traffic  through  Weston.  By  the  1830s, 
competition  from  steamboats  and  railroads  was  seriously  damaging  the  profitability  of  all  stage 
coach  routes. 

Even  after  its  conversion  into  a  dwelling,  the  second  floor  meeting  hall  (today  referred  to  as  the  ball¬ 
room)  continued  to  serve  a  number  of  public  uses.  In  1838,  Andrew  Dunn  ran  a  school  there,  proba¬ 
bly  the  equivalent  of  a  private  high  school,  attended  by  about  50  students  of  both  sexes.  The  charge 
was  three  dollars  for  the  “common  course”  and  four  dollars  for  “higher  English  and  Latin.”  (Lam¬ 
son,  170).  The  hall  was  used  for  Town  Meeting  from  1840  to  1847.  Before  that  date,  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  First  Parish  Meeting  House,  but  between  1840,  when  the  church  built  a  new 
building,  and  1847,  when  the  first  Town  Hall  was  built,  the  former  tavern  proved  to  be  a  convenient 
location.  A  lease  was  drawn  up  in  1843  for  a  five-year  term  at  S30  a  year.  (Lamson,  133).  Public 
dances  were  also  held  in  the  hall. 

In  1842,  the  former  tavern  was  sold  to  brothers  John  and  Marshall  Jones,  who  owned  a  prosperous 
paint  and  harness-making  business  in  the  town  center  and  were  men  of  considerable  wealth.  John’s 
son  Theodore  painted  and  trimmed  carriages  in  the  bam.  According  to  one  account,  carriages  from 
the  paint  and  varnish  rooms  were  rolled  out  through  wide  doors  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  a  great  platform 
overlooking  the  southern  meadows,  well  away  from  the  dust  of  the  road. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  Joneses  or  an  earlier  owner  who  added  the  porch  along  the  front 
and  east  side  of  the  building.  The  fact  that  the  support  posts  are  metal  suggests  a  date  after  mid¬ 
century.  The  porch  appears  in  all  known  photographs.  The  elm  trees  and  picket  fencing  that  appear  in 
late  19th  photographs  are  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  which  advo¬ 
cated  for  attractive  fencing  and  the  planting  of  street  trees. 

Theodore  Jones  inherited  the  house  and  lived  there  with  his  two  unmarried  daughters,  Alice  and  El¬ 
len.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  penned  this  description  of  the  “Jones  girls”  in  Once  Upon  a  Pung: 

Miss  Ellen  was  the  plumper  of  the  two.  She  was  quiet  and  shy  and  wore  dark-rimmed  specta¬ 
cles  which  made  her  look  more  severe  than  she  really  was.  Alice,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
small  and  lively  and  wore  light-rimmed  spectacles  behind  which  there  was  a  perpetual  twin¬ 
kle.  She  was  an  extrovert  and  more  than  made  up  for  her  sister’s  opposite  traits.  She  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.”  (Dickson,  p.  5-6) 
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Alice  was  involved  in  nearly  every  civic  and  social  event  in  town,  and,  according  to  Dickson,  “those 
in  town  who  didn’t  know  her  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  on  one  hand.” 
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Theodore  Jones 
painted  and 
trimmed  car¬ 
riages  in  the  barn 
next  to  his  house. 
He  also  made 
harnesses  and 
sold  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  Notice  the 
water  pump  at  left 
in  this  early 
1890s  photo. 
( Courtesy  of  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical 
Society) 


The  Jones  Sisters  Leave  the  Property  to  SPNEA 

Alice  Jones  died  in  1947  and  her  sister  Ellen  in  1950,  at  age  92.  They  left  the  house  (often  referred  to 
as  “the  Jones  House”)  and  its  contents  to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  now  Historic  New  England.  In  the  words  of  Ellen’s  will:  “I  desire  to  have  the  house  held  by 
[SPNEA]  without  material  alterations  as  an  historic  building  in  said  Town.  .  They  also  left  the 
contents  of  the  house,  including  furniture,  and  an  endowment  of  $41,000,  which  was  not  sufficient 
for  restoration  and  maintenance.  SPNEA  looked  around  for  local  help. 

Historic  New  England  has  microfilm  reports  on  the  house  beginning  about  1951.  That  year,  R.D. 
Kingsbury  wrote:  “The  series  of  structures  known  as  the  Jones  Tavern  were  so  staunchly  put  together 
at  their  various  periods,  that,  in  spite  of  poor  recent  upkeep,  the  building  is  still  keeping  out  the 
weather,  and  resisting  rot,  and  insect  attack,  to  an  unusual  degree  for  its  age.”  He  urged  immediate 
attention  to  the  few  exceptions,  regardless  of  plans  for  future  use.  The  Women’s  Community  League 
appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Homer  Sweet  to  work  with  the  selectmen  to  investigate  how 
the  League  could  help  save  the  Jones  house  for  the  use  of  the  town  or  its  organizations. 

A  full  account  of  this  involvement  is  found  in  “A  Summary  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Women’s  Commu¬ 
nity  League  of  Weston,  1919-1953,”  in  a  section  called  “The  Jones  House:  Report  on  Progress  of 
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Photographs  of  the 
Jones  family  and 
neighbors,  c.  1891-92, 
(lower  left  photo,  l-r) 
Emma  L.  Cutting,  Ellen 
M.  Jones,  Harriet  F. 
Stimpson,  John  Jones. 
Jr„  Theodore  Jones, 
and  Alice  E.  Jones. 

( Courtesy  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Society. 


Restoration  to  the  Women’s  Community  League  Annual  Meeting,  May  14,  1952.”  The  author,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Winsor,  wrote:  “There  were  rumors  that  an  institution  wished  to  buy  the  place,  or  that  it 
would  be  torn  down  and  sold  for  shops  or  a  housing  development  unless  the  Town,  or  other  ‘respon¬ 
sible  organization’  took  over.”  With  memories  still  fresh  of  Cutting’s  General  Store  pulled  down  for 
a  parking  lot  and  the  Lamson  House  being  replaced  by  McManus’s  ice-cream  parlor  (now  Eaton’s 
Drugstore),  this  seemed  a  project  well  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  Community  League.  Winsor 
added:  “We  had  Mr.  [Harold]  Willis’  word  for  it  that  it  would  be  ‘little  short  of  a  crime  if  this  last 
authentic  Colonial  building  on  the  Town  Green  were  destroyed.’”  The  Community  League  also 
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needed  a  home  for  its  children’s  clothing  exchange,  which  had  been  started  in  1935  in  the  basement 
of  Town  Hall  and  functioned  under  the  War  Economy  Division  during  World  War  11. 

SPNEA  took  out  a  mortgage  in  the  amount  that  could  be  paid  off  from  the  interest  on  the  $41,000 
endowment,  with  the  mortgage  money  to  be  applied  to  structural  repair,  restoration  of  the  ballroom 
and  Historical  Committee  rooms,  and  then  to  other  renovation.  A  Tavern  Committee  was  appointed, 
with  William  R.  Dewey  Jr.,  the  Selectmen  appointee;  Bertram  K.  Little,  Director  of  SPNEA;  and 
Charles  O.  Richardson,  a  civic-minded  Weston  resident.  According  to  Mrs.  Winsor’s  account  “There 
followed  days  of  endless  inspection  trips  and  measurings,  conferences  with  contractors  and  inter¬ 
ested  organizations — etc — with  all  the  usual  complications  plus  added  ones  because  of  plural  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  varying  interests.”  She  recalled  the  construction  scene: 

1  shall  never  forget  my  first  trip  from  attic  to  cellar:  workmen  were  busily  ripping  up  floor¬ 
ing,  but  the  old  tin  “hat  tub”  still  hung  ready  on  its  nail  in  the  shed;  an  authentic  close-wired 
hoop-skirt  lay  thrown  over  a  bed;  drawers  spilled  out  old  photographs  and  records.  In  the  at¬ 
tic  with  its  tiny  fireplace  was  a  hidden  room  where  the  men  played  poker  of  (sic)  a  Sunday 
morning;  under  the  eaves  lay  the  kerosene  chandeliers  of  the  former  ballroom;  and  never 
have  I  seen  gathered  together  under  one  roof  so  many  little  inlaid  boxes,  ancient  trunks — and 
bedroom  utensils! 

The  Women’s  Community  League  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  Jones  House  would  not  make  a 
good  headquarters  because  the  bam  was  too  small  for  its  larger  meetings  and  too  costly  to  heat  and 
furnish.  But  the  Children’s  Exchange  (the  original  version  of  the  Clothing  Exchange)  was  installed 
in  the  dining  room  and  “shed  kitchen,”  where  clothes  did  not  have  to  be  put  away  at  days  end. 

The  early  1950s  restoration  effort  was  under  the  supervision  of  Roy  W.  Baker  of  Antrium,  New 
Hampshire,  a  restoration  contractor  who  also  had  the  title  of  Supervisor  of  Properties  for  SPNEA. 
Among  other  buildings.  Baker  also  supervised  work  at  the  Dole  Little  House  in  Newbury  and  the 
Whipple  House  in  Ipswich. 

Renovation  work  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  because  of  money  issues.  $8000  had  been  allocated, 
$15,000  had  been  spent,  and  SPNEA  was  unwilling  to  provide  additional  funds.  Charles  Richardson 
contributed  $2000  for  the  historical  committee  rooms.  Harold  Willis  was  providing  his  architectural 
services  at  no  cost  and  others  were  volunteering  or  working  at  cost.  In  1952,  the  WCL  board  voted 
$2000  for  the  restoration  fund.  Still  more  money  was  needed  just  to  complete  the  house  restoration, 
with  nothing  done  to  the  bam  or  ell.  Town  fathers  were  reluctant  to  spend  taxpayers  money  because 
of  possible  administrative  or  legal  difficulties,  and  because  post-war  growth  was  straining  the  town’s 
resources. 

Instead,  a  fund-raising  committee  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  John  Brooks.  All  town  resi¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  preserve  a  significant  historical  monument,  keep 
the  Town  Green  unspoiled,  and  provide  a  center  for  town  activities  including  committee  rooms, 
party  rooms,  work  rooms,  archives  for  the  historical  committee,  and  a  home  for  the  Children’s  Ex¬ 
change.  The  goal  of  $15,000  was  not  reached,  and  the  money  was  later  raised  through  Town  Meeting 
vote. 
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1950s  A  rchitectural  Changes 


Changes  made  in  the  tavern  during  the  1952  restoration  demonstrate  a  preservation  philosophy  based 
on  removing  19th  century  accretions  and  returning  the  building  to  its  colonial  roots.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  such  change  was  the  removal  of  part  of  the  porch.  SPNEA  correspondence  suggests  that  removal 
of  the  porch  in  front  of  the  original  five-bay  tavern  was  a  position  advocated  by  the  town.  In  a  letter 
from  SPNEA  Director  Bertram  K.  Little  to  Roy  Baker,  he  writes  “In  general,  I  find  that  the  two  other 
members  of  the  Tavern  Committee  (Messrs.  Richardson  and  Dewey)  are  now  favoring  the  removal 
of  the  porch  and  believe  that  the  Town  opinion  supports  them.  It  looks  as  if  decision  might  have  to 
be  based  on  the  differences  in  costs  between  fixing  it  up  properly  as  it  is  now  and  its  complete  re¬ 
moval.”  (Letter  of  Nov.  30,  1951)  The  original  thought  was  to  remove  the  porch  across  the  entire 
front.  In  a  letter  of  January  29,  1952,  local  architect  Harold  Willis  advocates  for  this  position,  say¬ 
ing”... as  an  architect,  l  lean  towards  a  solution  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a  building  greater  inter¬ 
est  from  near  to  and  also  as  seen  from  distant  points  across  the  Common,  which,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  omission  of  the  porch  from  the  front.”  Willis  did  two  sets  of  drawings  showing  removal  of 
all  or  part  of  the  front  porch.  A  bay  window  on  the  east  side  projecting  onto  the  porch  was  also  re¬ 
moved,  along  with  a  small  vestibule  at  the  south  end  of  the  porch.  Both  Baker  and  Willis  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  shutters  not  be  replaced  because  of  expense  and  because  shutters  “would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  authentic  for  the  Revolutionary  period.”  A  false  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  was 
removed  and  a  window  moved  into  its  location. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  appears  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  SPNEA  journal.  Old  Time 
New  England.  This  report  gives  details  of  the  restoration  and  confirms  that  the  Weston  Historical 
Committee  had  been  given  the  use  of  the  west  end  of  the  house  and  the  attached  shed: 

As  the  project  progressed,  it  became  possible  to  include  some  interesting  and  satisfying  resto¬ 
ration  work,  such  as  matching  original  woodwork  colors  throughout  and  plaster  colors  in  the 
eighteenth-century  entrance  hall  and  the  ballroom,  matching  early  window  sash  and  glass, 
and  bringing  the  second  kitchen  back  to  its  early  nineteenth-century  appearance.  A  careful 
sorting  of  all  furniture  and  furnishings  was  made  by  members  of  the  house  committee  prior 
to  release  of  any  contents  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund.  A  thorough  perusal 
of  all  memorabilia  and  documentary  material  is  being  made  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
town’s  Historical  Committee.  Anything  of  interest  or  value  will  be  added  to  the  collections 
which  are  to  be  kept  for  study,  reference  and  exhibition  in  the  western  end  of  the  house  and 
the  early  shed  attached  to  it.  (Serial  #153,  July-Sept.  1953) 


Town  of  Weston  Leases ,  then  Purchases  the  Tavern 

From  1951  to  1983,  the  Town  of  Weston  leased  the  building  from  SPNEA  and  used  it  for  meetings 
and  as  the  location  of  the  Park  and  Cemetery  office.  The  Women’s  Community  League  redid  the 
bam  in  the  mid-1970s  and  made  it  their  headquarters.  With  the  founding  of  the  Weston  Historical 
Society  in  1963,  the  town-appointed  Weston  Historical  Committee  and  the  new  private  non-profit 
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In  1952,  Weston  resi¬ 
dent  Harold  B.  Willis, 
architect  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  firm  of  Co l lens. 
Willis  and  Beckonert, 
drew  two  sets  of  eleva¬ 
tions  for  the  exterior 
renovation  of  the  tav¬ 
ern.  In  this  version,  the 
porch  was  removed 
from  across  the  entire 
front  facade.  The  al¬ 
ternate  scheme,  which 
was  adopted,  removed 
only  part  of  the  porch 
(Courtesy  of  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Society) 


society  appear  to  have  essentially  merged,  although  no  formal  agreement  was  made.  (See  separate 
article  in  this  issue). 

SPNEA  sold  the  former  tavern  to  the  Town  of  Weston  in  1983  with  preservation  restrictions  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  important  architectural  elements  of  the  building  and  preserve  its  contribution 
to  the  Weston  town  center.  The  building  came  with  a  small  endowment  fund.  As  of  June  2003,  the 
principal  was  SI 46, 168. 

Terms  of  the  restrictions  run  with  the  land  for  500  years.  The  exterior  cannot  be  altered  without  writ¬ 
ten  permission  from  SPNEA  (now  Historic  New  England).  Certain  interior  portions  of  the  premises 
cannot  be  altered  without  written  permission,  including  all  woodwork,  all  structural  members,  inte¬ 
rior  beams  and  framing,  and  the  plaster  coving  in  the  ballroom.  The  terms  also  include  specifications 
about  additions  and  other  site  changes. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Marisa  Morra,  co-chair  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission,  for 
her  analysis  of  the  1798  Direct  Tax  and  other  tax  records.  Marisa  was  also  instrumental  in  choosing 
new  colors  for  the  tavern  exterior. 
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Collecting  Weston  History:  Committee, 

Society,  Commission 


What’s  in  a  name?  In  the  case  of  the  Weston  Historical  Committee  (1931-1968),  Weston  Historical 
Society  (1963-present),  and  Weston  Historical  Commission  (1968-present),  the  one-word  difference 
connotes  totally  separate  organizations,  albeit  with  similar  purposes. 

Founding  of  the  Weston  Historical  Committee 

The  Weston  Historical  Committee  was  founded  in  1931  as  a  town  committee  by  a  vote  of  Town 
Meeting.  The  original  members  were  Gertrude  Fiske,  Chairman,  Alice  E.  Jones,  Secretary,  and 
Edward  P.  Ripley.  All  were  members  of  old  Weston  families.  Fiske  was  a  noted  artist  and  Ripley  was 
the  brother  of  local  historian  Emma  Ripley.  The  initial  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  arrange  for 
an  historical  program  in  Weston  to  mark  the  dedication  of  the  Massachusetts  George  Washington 
Memorial  Highway.  These  exercises  were  held  June  10,  1932,  at  the  Burgoyne  Elm. 

In  the  1932  Town  Report ,  the  committee  noted  that  “The  Historical  Committee  will  be  glad  to  take 
charge  of  any  articles  or  papers  of  historic  interest  that  may  be  sent  to  them,  and  are  hoping 
eventually  to  have  a  permanent  place  for  exhibiting  such  things.”  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
1933,  it  was  suggested  that  a  collection  be  made  of  pictures  or  photographs  of  the  old  houses  of 
Weston.  The  committee  offered  to  make  photographic  reproductions  if  the  owner  of  the  photograph 
did  not  wish  to  donate  it.  By  1934,  collecting  efforts  had  expanded  to  include  taking  photographs, 
receiving  “gifts  of  historic  interest”  with  “the  promise  of  some  choice  articles”  and  encouraging 
donations  of  old  documents.  The  committee  searched  for  a  safe  and  suitable  place  for  storing  and 
exhibiting  these  items.  The  1935  report  notes  that  “It  has  been  suggested  that  there  be  formed  a 
Town  Historical  Society  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  interest  in  this  will  develop  in  the  town  to  make 
this  possible  in  the  near  future.” 

Weston  Historical  Committee  and  the  Fiske  Law  Office 

The  1936  Town  Report  discusses  the  prospect  of  using  the  original  rooms  of  the  town-owned  Fiske 
Law  Office,  since  the  Cemetery  Commission  was  using  only  the  ell.  The  committee  expected  to  ask 
the  town  for  S500  to  repair  the  building  and  purchase  display  cases.  By  1937,  the  Fiske  Law  Office 
had  become  the  committee’s  headquarters,  serving  as  a  place  to  keep  and  exhibit  a  small  but  growing 
collection. 

Town  reports  from  1938  to  1950  olten  include  descriptions  of  gifts  to  the  committee:  a  “priceless” 
manuscript  diary  by  Judith  Greenleaf,  wife  of  Enoch  Greenleaf,  (donated  in  1938);  a  safe  formerly 
owned  by  Charles  A.  Cutting  of  Wayland  (1939);  a  photograph  of  Hanna  Gowen  taken  from  a  da¬ 
guerreotype  (1940);  a  manuscript  diary  written  in  1845  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Bush  of  Weston;  a  model 
of  the  old  Unitarian  Church  (1941);  a  framed  assessor’s  notice  of  1777  (1942);  three  framed  crayon 
portraits  of  three  generation  of  the  Hastings  family  (1943);  1887  Weston-Wayland  directory  (1944); 
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The  Fiske  Law  Office 
has  been  adopted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  both  the 
Weston  Historical 
Committee  and  Weston 
Historical  Society  as  a 
place  to  exhibit  and 
store  historical  materi¬ 
als.  The  Committee  oc¬ 
cupied  the  two  original 
rooms  (shown  at  left) 
from  1937  to  1952, 
when  it  moved  to  the 
Jones  House/JST.  The 
Society  restored  the  law 
office  in  the  1960s  but 
gave  up  custody  of  the 
building  in  the  1990s. 


history  of  “Rocklawn”  by  M.R.  Case  (1945);  and  original  letters  and  papers  from  Col.  D.S.  Lamson 
(1947).  It  is  unclear  what  happened  to  many  of  these  items. 


Miss  Alice  Jones,  one  of  the  three  original  members  of  the  committee,  died  on  December  22,  1947. 
She  was  replaced  by  Henry  Patterson,  described  as  the  “recently  appointed  Town  Historian.”  In 
1949,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  put  all  the  collections  in  storage  “as  we  have  had  to  leave 
the  Isaac  Fiske  Office,”  adding  “We  hope  to  have  a  permanent  place  some  day  as  we  have  many  arti¬ 
cles  of  great  interest  and  of  value.”  The  committee  continued  to  accept  items  into  the  collection.  Af¬ 
ter  World  War  II,  the  Fiske  Law  Office  was  converted  for  use  as  veterans’  housing.  The  1950  Town 
Report  notes  that  the  historical  committee’s  collection  was  in  storage  at  the  Case  house. 


Weston  Historical  Committee  Moves  to  the  Jones  House 

Miss  Ellen  Jones,  Alice’s  sister,  died  in  1950.  The  sisters  bequeathed  their  house  to  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (SPNEA,  now  Historic  New  England).  For  the  next  32 
years,  the  building  was  leased  back  to  the  town.  Beginning  in  1953,  the  Weston  Historical  Commit¬ 
tee  was  housed  in  the  Jones  House  (occasionally  referred  to  by  its  appropriate  historical  name,  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern),  where  its  collections  were  displayed  in  several  rooms.  Before  the  Historical 
Committee  occupied  the  building,  they  recommended  the  sale  of  furniture  and  other  contents  not 
wanted  by  either  the  committee  or  other  prospective  users.  An  auction  was  held  on  May  16,  1953 
and  proceeds  were  added  to  the  SPNEA  endowment  fund  for  the  property. 

Town  reports  from  1956  to  1967  do  not  include  information  on  the  historical  committee.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  three-person  committee  slowly  changed  as  Gertrude  Fiske,  the  long-time  chairman,  died 
in  1961  and  Emma  Ripley  (who  had  replaced  her  brother  Edward)  died  in  1962.  From  1963  to  1967, 
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the  three  members  of  the  Weston  Historical  Committee  were  Henry  W.  Patterson,  Chairman,  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Bennett,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Kenney.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III  replaced  Patterson  in  1968. 


Founding  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 


1963  marked  the  250th  Anniversary  of  Weston’s  incorporation.  A  special  town  committee  worked 
from  mid- 1962  through  the  actual  celebration,  which  took  place  from  May  30  to  June  2,  1963.  They 
planned  or  coordinated  more  than  60  events  and  prepared  special  maps  and  printed  programs.  As  a 
direct  outgrowth,  the  Weston  Historical  Society  (WHS)  was  incorporated  in  December  1963  as  a 
private  non-profit  organization.  The  three-member  Weston  Historical  Committee  continued  as  an 
official  town  body;  however,  the  lack  of  information  in  town  reports  suggests  that  they  were  not  ac¬ 
tive.  Three  historical  committee  members  or  former  members,  Ken  Bennett,  Henry  W.  Patterson, 


Pictured  at  a  Weston 
Historical  Society 
open  house  at  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
in  1964  are,  (l-r), 

Mrs.  Edmund  U.  Rit¬ 
ter;  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Patterson;  Mrs. 
James  Fraser  (Alice), 
curator;  Harold  G. 
Travis,  president  of 
the  society;  and  Mrs. 
F.  Leslie  Ford.  In  the 
early  1970s,  the  Wes¬ 
ton  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  asked  the 
Selectmen  to  change 
the  sign  to  read  Jo¬ 
siah  Smith  Tavern. 


JOSIAH  SMITH 
TAVERN 


and  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  were  also  on  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Weston  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety.  Alice  Fraser  held  the  post  of  curator. 


From  the  beginning,  the  headquarters  of  the  historical  society  was  the  Jones  House/Josiah  Smith 
Tavern.  The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  of  October,  1964,  reported  that  “Visitors  are  received 
from  2  to  4  pm  [on  Wednesdays]  by  hostesses,  who  are  glad  to  supply  information  about  the  objects 
of  historical  interest  displayed  in  this  building....” 
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Weston  Historical  Society  and  the  Fiske  Law  Office 


By  the  mid-1960s,  the  Fiske  Law  Office  was  no  longer  needed  for  veterans’  housing,  and  the  newly 
formed  historical  society  saw  the  opportunity  for  “a  home  of  our  own.”  In  the  January,  1966  issue  of 
The  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin ,  Harold  G.  “Red”  Travis,  the  society’s  first  president,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  board  of  selectmen  had  reached  an  informal  agreement  to  give  care  and  custody  of 
the  Isaac  Fiske  Law  Office  to  the  society.  Travis  noted  that  the  law  office  would  be  the  “official 
headquarters”  of  the  society  and  “records  will  be  set  up  as  a  reference  library,  and  displays  of  papers, 
pictures  and  other  items  of  historic  value  are  contemplated  in  this  charming  setting,”  while  the 
“priceless  heirlooms  of  Weston”  would  continue  to  be  on  display  at  the  Jones  House.  The  WHS  and 
selectmen  signed  an  agreement  that  April  giving  the  society  official  care  of  the  law  office.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  building  repairs  and  improvements,  the  society  acquired  furniture  that  is  still  part  of 
the  WHS  collection;  for  example,  two  hand-carved  oak  chairs  reportedly  from  the  study  of  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Conan  Doyle. 


THE  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN 

May,  1966,  Vou.  n.  No.  J 


Meanwhile,  curator  Alice  Fraser  and 
other  volunteers  kept  the  Jones  House/ 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  open  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons.  In  October  1966,  they 
installed  a  costume  display  in  three  of 
the  rooms.  In  1967,  Mrs.  Fraser  organ¬ 
ized  a  display  of  members’  china  and 
pewter  collections. 

Restoration  of  the  Isaac  Fiske  Law  Of¬ 
fice  was  completed  by  1970.  Subse¬ 
quent  bulletins  mention  Wednesday 
open  hours  at  the  Jones  House/JST  but 
not  at  the  law  office,  although  the  law 
office  is  still  referred  to  occasionally  as 
the  society’s  headquarters.  Bulletins 
from  the  1980’s  refer  to  the  need  to 
maintain  the  Fiske  Law  Office  garden. 


The  Pact  is  Signed  —  The  House  is  Ours! 


Shown  above  are,  l.  to  t.  seated:  Herman  Kocster,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Selectmen;  Harold  G.  Travis,  President  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society; 
John  G.  Brooks,  Qerk;  standing:  Philip  F.  Coburn,  Mrs.  Homer  N.  Sweet, 
and  J.  Kenneth  Bennett,  Directors.  This  picture  was  taken  April  26,  1966  at 
the  historic  signing  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  Society,  for  its  headquarters, 
acquired  the  old  Isaac  Fiske  Law  Office. 

Nestled  under  the  famous  Burgoyne  Elm  at  626  Boston  Post  Road,  this 
"little  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  "  was  built  in  1800  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Prior  to  World  War  11  it  fittingly  was  used  as  an  office  for  the 
Weston  Historical  Committee.  For  a  detailed  description  and  history  of  the 
building,  see  the  January  1966  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Officers  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  sign 
an  agreement  whereby  the  society  acquires 
the  Fiske  Law  Office  as  its  headquarters, 
(l-r.  seated)  Herman  Koester,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Selectmen.  Harold  G.  Travis,  president 
of  the  society:  John  G.  Brooks,  clerk.  (Stand¬ 
ing)  Philip  Coburn.  Mrs.  Homer  Sweet,  and 
J.  Kenneth  Bennett,  directors.  April.  1 966. 
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but  interest  appears 
to  have  fallen  off 
after  the  death  in 
1981  of  Harold 
Travis.  In  the  1990s, 
the  society  requested  that  the  town  resume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  law  office.  All  remaining  contents  were 
moved  back  to  the  Jones  House/JST. 


1987  photographs 
shows  the  woodshed 
at  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern,  where  a 
piece  of  the  Burgoyne 
Elm  was  stored  for 
many  years  (left)  and 
the  southwest  room  of 
the  Josiah  Smith  Tav¬ 
ern.  headquarters  of 
the  Weston  Historical 
Society  (below). 
(Courtesy  of  Historic 
New  England,  photo¬ 
graphs  by  David 


Establishment  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Commission 

At  a  Special  Town  Meeting  in  December  1968,  the 
town  voted  to  abolish  the  Weston  Historical  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  existed  since  1931,  and  establish  a 
five-member  Weston  Historical  Commission  to  serve 
as  the  town’s  official  body  for  administration  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  From  its 
inception,  the  commission  focused  on  historic  build¬ 
ings  of  the  town.  The  Town  Meeting  vote  included  a 
provision  to  “transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  historical 


commission  ...  all  property  of  the  Town  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  historical  committee.”  Four  of  the  five  original  members  of  the  commission  were  also 
actively  involved  with  the  Weston  Historical  Society:  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  Hrlund  Field,  Vera 


Laska,  and  Homer  C.  Lucas. 
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SPNEA  sells  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  to  the  Town 


In  1983,  the  town  purchased  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  from  SPNEA,  with  strict  exterior  and  interior 
preservation  restrictions.  The  town  paid  $48,542,  and  SPNEA  transferred  $97,084  in  endowment 
funds.  The  Weston  Historical  Commission  wrote  in  the  1984  Town  Report  that  it  had  its  first  quarters 
in  a  second  floor  room  in  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  that  “The  Historical  Society  has  kindly  lent  us 
old  chairs  and  pictures.”  The  society  continued  to  use  two  first-floor  rooms  for  its  displays  and  ar¬ 
chives.  By  the  1990s  if  not  before,  it  was  using  one  of  the  second  floor  rooms  as  well  as  the  attic  for 
storage.  In  recent  years,  the  society  has  received  permission  to  expand  into  the  former  Park  and 
Cemetery  office  and  to  use  additional  rooms  on  a  temporary  basis  during  this  period  of  transition,  as 
the  town  studies  future  uses  for  the  building. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


2007:  A  Year  of  Hard  Work  and  Gains  at 
the  Weston  Historical  Society 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Annual  Report  delivered  by  Pamela  W.  Fox,  president  of 
the  Weston  Historical  Society,  at  the  WHS  Annual  Meeting  on  November  6,  2007. 

My  theme  tonight  is  the  Chinese  proverb  ‘a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  starts  with  a  single  step.’  I 
would  like  to  take  you  back  in  time  to  January  2007.  Members  of  the  board  had  spent  the  previous 
six  months  painting  and  cleaning  the  former  Park  and  Cemetery  Office,  which  we  now  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  use.  We  had  purchased  file  cabinets  and  set  up  a  functioning  room  in  which  to  process  the 
many  boxes  of  materials  that  the  society  owns  but  still  needs  to  organize  and  catalogue.  We  had 
taken  one  step  forward. 

But  after  conferring  with  members  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  Committee,  who  were  making  plans 
for  the  exterior  restoration  of  the  tavern,  we  realized  with  dismay  that  we  had  a  problem.  The  work 
was  about  to  begin.  What  should  we  do  about  the  objects  in  our  collection?  Would  they  be  inadver¬ 
tently  damaged  in  the  construction  process  or  be  vulnerable  from  a  security  point  of  view,  with 
workmen  in  and  out  of  the  building  for  months? 

Our  board  of  directors  rose  to  the  challenge.  During  several  Saturday  workdays,  under  the  leadership 
of  Carol  Snow,  we  cleared  out  the  attic,  where  objects  were  vulnerable  to  water  damage  during  re¬ 
roofing.  An  amazing  hodgepodge  of  objects —  spinning  wheels,  manikins,  fake  rifles,  picture  frames, 
and  trunks,  etc,  along  with  heavy  boxes  of  unsold  books,  town  reports,  and  old  historical  society  bul¬ 
letins — were  moved  to  the  lower  floors.  Furniture  in  all  rooms  was  pushed  against  the  inside  walls, 
covered,  and  surrounded  by  boxes  packed  with  small  objects  from  the  collections.  Exterior  walls  had 
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to  be  kept  open  because  almost  every  window  sash  in  the  building  was  eventually  removed,  restored, 
and  reinstalled.  It  seemed  like  we  had  taken  two  giant  steps  back. 


All  this  work  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Our  board  had  a  bonding  experience  moving 
furniture  down  two  flights  of  stairs  on  those  Saturday  workdays.  Also,  since  everything  was  packed 
up  and  under  wraps,  this  proved  to  be  an  excellent  time  to  paint  walls  and  ceilings,  which  were  gray 
and  even  black  with  dirt  and  grime.  We  patched  holes  in  the  plaster,  touched  up  woodwork,  and 
cleaned.  Many  board  members  participated  in  monthly  work  days  through  the  spring,  but  I  would 
particularly  like  to  mention  Greg  Barison,  Tom  Friedlander,  Carlie  Friedlander,  Mary  Gregory,  Beth 
and  Tony  Nolan,  and  Carol  Snow. 


Also  last  spring,  the  board  adopted  a  comprehensive  collections  policy  to  help  define  what  we 
should  be  collecting.  Our  new  policy,  modeled  after  that  of  the  Newton  Historical  Society  at  the 
Jackson  Homestead,  will  allow  us  to  make  better  decisions  about  what  to  accept  and  how  to  respon¬ 
sibly  deaccession  objects  that  do  not  relate  to  the  history  of  Weston. 


Months  went  by  and  Finally  the  exterior 
work  was  finished.  I  know  you  have  all  ad¬ 
mired  the  results.  Again,  it  was  time  for  our 
board  of  directors  to  mobilize  for  action.  We 
looked  at  our  space  and  decided  to  use  the 
large  and  sunny  room  across  the  rear  of  the 
house  for  books  and  archival  materials,  with 
two  large  tables  for  processing.  Two  rooms 
will  be  devoted  to  care  and  management  of 
objects  and  one  room  has  been  outfitted  with 
shelves  for  storage.  In  addition,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  temporary  permission  to  use  the  ball¬ 
room  to  organize  large  objects  and  to  use 
two  additional  first  floor  rooms  for  tempo¬ 
rary  displays.  Those  who  come  to  the  Holi¬ 
day  House  Tour  on  December  8,  sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  Community  League  Jun¬ 
iors,  will  see  displays  of  Josiah  Smith  Tav¬ 
ern  photographs  as  well  as  treasures  from 
the  Weston  Historical  Society  collections 
and  conceptual  plans  for  future  use  of  the 
tavern  as  a  restaurant. 

The  recent  restoration  did  not  include  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  tavern  has  had  no  running  water 
or  toilet  facilities  since  a  pipe  burst  in  2003. 
But  we  do  have  heat  now,  after  several  years 
without. 


During  the  recent  exterior  restoration  of  the  tavern, 
objects  in  the  collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  attic  and  woodshed  to 
the  first  floor.  This  moving  has  forced  the  society  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  we  have  and  ask  the  question. 
“What  is  it  that  we  should  be  collecting ?"  (Photo  by 
Carol  Snow) 
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While  we  have  spent  time  creating  a  func¬ 
tional  working  environment,  the  society  is 
aware  that  we  occupy  space  in  the  tavern  on 
a  temporary  basis  at  the  discretion  of  the  se¬ 
lectmen.  The  newly  reconstituted  Josiah 
Smith  Tavem/Old  Library  Committee  is 
working  on  a  proposal  that  would  adapt  the 
tavern,  bam,  and  connector  into  a  restaurant. 
They  are  working  with  an  architect  and  res¬ 
taurant  consultant  and  hope  to  have  a  plan 
ready  for  the  May  Town  Meeting.  For  this 
plan  to  go  forward,  voters  will  have  to  allow 
a  full  liquor  license  and  be  willing  to  allocate 
CPA  funds.  As  part  of  the  proposal,  the 
Women’s  Community  League,  which  has  a 
long-term  lease  on  the  bam,  would  move  to 
the  main  floor  of  the  Old  Library  and  the  his¬ 
torical  society  would  move  into  the  former 
children’s  library  area  and  storage  rooms  on 
the  lower  level.  There  we  would  join  our  col¬ 
lections  with  those  of  the  historical  commis¬ 
sion  and  town  hall  to  form  what  we  are  call¬ 
ing  the  Weston  History  Center  and  Archives. 
The  work  we  are  doing  now  to  evaluate  and 
organize  the  society’s  collections  will  make 
this  transition  easier,  if  indeed  this  proposal 
is  adopted  by  the  town. 


Photograph  of  the  entry  hall  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
in  the  winter  of  2006-07,  showing  snow  that  blew  in 
under  the  door.  ( Photo  by  Sarah  Gilman) 


Anyone  who  could  like  to  check  out  our  headquarters,  do  some  research,  or  volunteer  to  help  is  in¬ 
vited  to  come  to  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  any  Wednesday  morning  between  10  and  12  noon.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  following  board  members  who  have  been  coming  regularly  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings:  Carol  Snow,  Mary  Gregory,  Nonnie  Mullin,  Sally  Gilman,  and  Tania  Deary. 


In  early  summer,  2007,  we  took  two  giant  steps  forward  with  the  receipt  of  a  grant  for  $4375  from 
the  Sunfield  Foundation  for  the  purchase  of  a  computer,  printer/scanner/copier,  and  the  software 
program  PastPerfect.  The  latter  was  developed  to  help  small  museums  and  historical  societies  man¬ 
age  their  collections,  membership  lists,  and  other  functions.  1  am  happy  to  announce  that,  with  the 
help  of  board  member  Tom  Friedlander,  the  computer  is  up  and  running. 

But  of  course,  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Except  for  the  membership  list,  nothing  at  the  society  has 
ever  been  computerized.  We  now  have  the  capability  to  make  a  record  for  each  object,  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  history,  and  location  information,  for  example,  but  photographs  must  be  taken  and  informa¬ 
tion  entered.  While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford  paid  staff,  we  will  have  a  student  intern  with 
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archival  experience  working  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  this  winter.  Otherwise  we  rely  on  the  volunteer 
work  of  our  board  and  welcome  the  help  of  interested  members. 

The  Sunfield  Foundation  grant  also  provided  money  for  a  map  case  and  archival  supplies,  including 
boxes  and  buffered  tissue,  so  that  objects  can  be  safely  stored.  Along  with  identification  of  objects 
and  cataloging,  a  key  part  of  our  mission  is  proper  conservation  and  storage. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  was  spent  this  year  in  getting  a  handle  on  collections  management.  But  we  are 
very  aware  that,  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  community,  we  need  outreach  and  educational 
programs  as  well.  To  that  end,  we  sponsor  spring  and  fall  programs  each  year.  Last  November,  we 
hosted  Bruce  Schwoegler,  who  gave  a  fascinating  report  on  the  Hurricane  of  1938  and  the  Blizzard 
of  1978.  In  the  spring,  we  sponsored  a  program  on  the  history  of  Field  School,  an  important  subject, 
since  the  future  of  the  school  is  now  being  studied,  and  the  community  needs  to  take  history  and  ar¬ 
chitectural  values  into  account  when  making  this  decision.  We  publish  two  issues  per  year  of  The 
Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin.  The  last  two  issues,  both  36  pages,  concentrated  on  the  Case  Es¬ 
tates,  another  example  where  the  history  of  the  property  is  not  just  of  academic  interest  but  can  have 
a  real  effect  in  increasing  enthusiasm  and  support  for  preservation  today.  People  have  asked  me 
whether  I  am  writing  another  book.  The  answer  is  no,  but  1  am  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  write 
most  of  the  articles.  I  regard  the  Bulletin  as  an  opportunity  to  disseminate  serious  research  on  Wes¬ 
ton  history.  We  welcome  your  feedback. 

Another  small  step  the  society  took  last  year  was  to  set  up  a  display  case  at  the  library  near  the  card 
catalogue  computer  terminal.  We  have  used  the  case  for  displays  on  Field  School,  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern,  the  Sears  collection  of  bills  and  invoices  from  the  early  20th  century,  and  a  look  at  lown 
Reports  over  the  years.  These  displays  will  continue  every  tew  months.  As  I  mentioned,  we  will  be 
preparing  an  exhibit  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  for  the  Holiday  House  Tour  and  hopelully  will  re¬ 
ceive  permission  from  the  selectmen  to  make  it  available  at  other  times  as  well.  And  our  top  priority 
this  year  will  be  development  of  a  website,  which  will  offer  the  opportunity  to  connect  with  much 
wider  audiences.  1  would  like  to  thank  Miller  Blew  for  leading  the  effort  to  get  us  onto  the  Internet. 

As  you  heard  from  our  treasurer,  Arnold  Crowley,  our  budget  is  small.  With  the  exception  of  this 
year,  when  we  received  the  Sunfield  Foundation  grant,  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  two  sources, 
interest  on  the  endowment  and  membership  dues  and  gifts.  Since  2004,  we  have  seen  the  endowment 
increase  from  $55,000  to  over  $70,500  today,  in  part  due  to  a  $10,000  bequest  from  the  estate  of 
Vera  Laska.  The  endowment  yields  approximately  $3500  a  year.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  is  critical,  as  is  increasing  membership.  My  last  thank  you  is  to  all  of  you  who  are  members  of 
the  Weston  Historical  Society.  Your  support  is  essential  to  our  ability  to  preserve  the  history  of  our 
community. 
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Charles  Nelson  McNutt  passed  away  in  2004  at  age  105.  In  late 
October  of  this  year,  an  estate  sale  at  his  Oak  Street  home  at¬ 
tracted  antique  dealers,  curiosity  seekers,  and  town  residents  seeking  mementos  of  one  of  Weston’s 
most  colorful  characters. 


An  estate  sale  was  held  on  October  26-27,  2007,  at  157  Oak  Street 
(above),  the  former  home  of  Nelson  McNutt.  His  home  was  so  fill 
of  his  collections  that  he  lived  diagonally  across  the  street  at  the 
home  of  his  sister.  At  the  October  sale,  antique  dealers  and  town 
residents  picked  through  bottles,  books,  MA  license  plates,  sheet 
music,  lamps,  walking  sticks,  costume  jewelry,  carnival  glass, 
candy  dishes,  art,  fiirniture,  mirrors,  and  a  huge  assortment  of  ma¬ 
chinist  and  gardening  tools  —  looking  for  treasures  or  mementos  of 
Nelson.  ( Photos  by  Pamela  W.  Fox) 


The  End  of  an  Era: 
Estate  Sale  at  the  Home  of 
Nelson  McNutt 


Except  for  brief  interludes.  Nelson  lived  his  entire  life  at  the  “Four  Comers,”  where  Glen  Road  inter¬ 
sects  with  Clifl' Road  and  Oak  Street.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  held 
court  under  a  maple  tree  next  to  his  dilapidated  cottage  at  157  Oak  Street,  chatting  amiably  with 
townspeople  who  walked  or  drove  by. 
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Early  1920s  photo  ( l-r ): 
Nelson  McNutt;  Sophie 
Hamilton;  Sophie's 
daughter  May:  Florence 
and  Evelyn  McNutt; 
and  their  mother.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wyman  McNutt, 
standing  in  front  of  the 
Wyman  farmhouse  at 
317  Glen  Road.  (Below) 
Nelson  McNutt  at  age 
100  (Weston  Historical 
Society  files) 


Nelson  McNutt  was  bom  in 
1899  at  317  Glen  Road,  the 
farmhouse  that  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Daniel  Wyman, 
had  purchased  in  1850.  The 
Wymans  farmed  the  land  on 
three  of  the  Four  Comers. 

Nelson’s  mother,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wyman,  met  her  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  McNutt,  while 
he  was  working  as  a  teamster 
for  neighboring  farmer  Ed¬ 
ward  Jennings.  They  had  Five 
children:  Ella,  Charles  Nelson, 

Edith,  Florence,  and  Evelyn. 

Charles  McNutt  left  the  family 
shortly  after  his  youngest  daughter  was  bom  in  1915.  The  couple  later  divorced.  Mary  Elizabeth  and 
the  five  children  lived  with  her  bachelor  brother,  George  Nelson  Wyman,  who  (armed  the  land  until 
the  day  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1934.  They  grew  their  own  food  and  earned  just  enough  to  pay 
property  taxes  and  buy  a  few  necessities.  The  cash  crop  was  strawberries. 

For  his  early  schooling.  Nelson  walked  two  miles  each  way  to  the  one-room  District  School  #5  at 
South  Avenue  and  Ware  Street.  As  a  young  man,  he  took  the  train  from  Wellesley  Farms  Station  into 
Boston  to  study  automobile  mechanics  at  the  YMCA,  now  Northeastern  University.  Sometime  be¬ 
fore  his  20th  birthday,  he  went  to  work  at  the  nearby  Charles  Dean  estate  as  a  “day  man,”  chopping 
wood,  gardening,  picking  apples,  cutting  ice,  making  butter,  or  doing  w  hatever  job  was  needed  at  the 
time.  Nelson  loved  the  ladies,  but  he  never  married  and  often  attributed  his  longevity  to  his  bachelor 
status  and  habit  of  “living  day  to  day.” 
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After  his  uncle’s  death.  Nelson  and  his  four  sisters  inherited  the  50-acre  Wyman  farm.  Nelson’s 
house  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Oak  Street  and  Glen  Road  dates  from  1938,  when  it  was  rebuilt  fol¬ 
lowing  a  fire.  The  house  diagonally  across  the  street  at  326  Glen  Road  was  built  in  1939  for  his  sister 
Edith.  At  the  turn  of  the  21st  century,  these  two  modest  homes  were  still  owned  by  the  family.  When 
asked,  as  he  often  was,  about  selling  the  land.  Nelson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  didn’t  need  the 
money  and  was  very  happy  living  the  way  he  did. 

For  many  years.  Nelson  lived  in  Edith’s  house  and  took  care  of  his  sister  Evelyn,  who  was  deaf.  He 
kept  a  large  vegetable  garden.  His  own  house  was  packed  with  his  many  treasures.  Nelson  saved 
everything  and  added  to  his  collections  with  regular  trips  to  the  Weston  and  Wellesley  dumps.  Up  to 
the  time  he  died,  friends  continued  to  take  Nelson  to  the  dump,  where,  because  of  failing  eyesight, 
he  chose  his  objects  by  touch. 

Slowly,  the  Four  Comers  has  been  changing.  In  1994,  a  large  shingled  house  was  built  on  the  north¬ 
east  comer,  on  land  that  had  belonged  to  another  sister,  Ella  McNutt  Morse.  The  property  at  the 
southeast  comer  is  now  owned  by  a  developer,  who  has  already  built  a  house  at  300  Glen  Road,  one 
of  three  lots.  Dr.  Richard  Ulbrich,  a  Wellesley  orthodontist  who  befriended  Nelson  decades  ago  and 
helped  care  for  him,  inherited  157  Oak  Street  and  plans  to  build  a  new  house  on  the  site.  Unlike  the 
typical  Weston  house  of  today,  Ulbrich  envisions  something  of  a  reasonable  size,  low-key  and  unas¬ 
suming,  as  befits  the  memory  of  Nelson  McNutt. 

by  Pamela  W.  Fox 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago  in  Weston  (1907) 

Items  from  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune 

“There  was  a  very  pleasant  party  New  Year’s  eve  in  the  Town  Hall.  Just  before  midnight  young  1907 
appeared  on  the  floor  in  a  toy  automobile  and  chased  1906,  who  was  dressed  like  Old  Father  Time, 
out  of  the  hall.”  (January  4) 

“A  Kendal  Green  man  who  was  caught  napping,  when  the  first  freeze  came,  by  not  planting  his  out¬ 
door  bulbs,  did  so  Tuesday,  much  to  his  pleasure.  He  says  that  there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground  and 
that  he  dug  up  several  good  fat  fish  worms.”  (January  1 1 ) 

“A  young  lady  of  Weston  was  on  her  way  to  Stony  Brook  early  in  the  month  to  go  to  a  theatre  in 
Boston  when  one  of  our  prominent  citizens  passed  her  in  his  automobile.  The  machine  was  going  at 
a  gait  quite  up  to  the  legal  limit,  and  as  it  went  by  she  was  covered  with  mud  and  slush  thrown  by  the 
wheels.  The  theatre  had  few  attractions  for  her  on  that  day.”  (January  18) 

"A  Bantavia  Jungle  game-cock,  believed  by  its  owner,  George  W.  Emerson  of  Weston,  to  be  inspired 
by  the  evil  one,  is  exciting  interest  and  amusement  among  visitors  at  the  Boston  Poultry  show  in 
Mechanics’  building.  “Murderer”  is  the  name  of  this  fowl,  and  Mr.  Emerson  says  the  bird  deserves 
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George  Emerson  (above)  raised  and  trained  game¬ 
cocks  and  was  known  for  the  illegal  cockfights  held 
in  his  barn  on  Boston  Post  Road.  ( Photo  courtesy 
of  the  Weston  Historical  Society) 


it.  The  cock  is  a  native  of  India,  and  it  celebrated 
its  arrival  at  the  Emerson  farm  by  breaking  out 
of  its  cage  and  killing  seven  American  cocks, 
according  to  its  owner’s  story.  Mr.  Emerson  said 
yesterday  that  the  birds  seem  to  have  a  decided 
antipathy  to  anything  religious.”  (January  18, 
quoted  from  the  Boston  Post ) 

“How  many  Weston  drivers  are  aware  that  the 
statute  law  of  the  commonwealth  require  them 
to  carry  at  least  three  bells  attached  to  the 
horse’s  harness  or  to  the  shafts  when  riding  in  or 
using  a  sleigh  or  pung?  There  are  quire  a  num¬ 
ber  who  seem  ignorant  of  the  fact.”  (February 
23) 

“Alfred  L.  Cutting  has  two  of  his  prize  roosters 
in  a  cage  in  the  store  window,  a  big  brown 
leghorn  and  a  little  red  bantam.  They  make  quite 
an  interesting  pair  in  one  pen.”  (March  29) 

“The  Town  Meeting  Monday  developed  consid¬ 
erable  enthusiasm  and  was  the  largest  attended 
gathering  of  its  kind  for  years.  .  .  .  The  Town,  as 
usual,  went  “No  license,”  the  vote  being:  Yes  7, 
No.  91.  .  .  .  The  main  interest  centered  in  article  9, 


which  was  to  act  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  school  accommodations.  The  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  erection  of  a  S55,000  building  in  the  center  of  the  Town.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  prominent  educators  and  against  the  desire  of  many  at  Kendal  Green.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Day  led  the  revolutionary  forces  and  the  result  was  a  complete  rout  ot  the  committee  who  were  dis¬ 
charged,  a  new  committee  appointed  and  a  vote  passed  to  erect  a  building  at  Kendal  Green.  .  .  . 
(Mar  29)  (Editor’s  note:  a  new  school  was  never  built  in  Kendal  Green  but  District  School  #4  on 
North  Avenue  continued  to  operate  into  the  early  1930s) 


“Mr.  Downing,  a  gardener,  who  has  had  experience  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  engaged  on  Mr.  Sears’ 
estate.  .  .  .”  “There  is  not  a  handsomer  bed  of  tulips  in  Weston  than  the  one  in  front  of  the  Sears 
homestead  on  Central  avenue.”  (May  1 7) 


“The  Electric  Light  Co.  are  taking  active  measures  to  find  the  parties  who  have  maliciously  de¬ 
stroyed  the  street  lights  on  Concord  road  and  in  the  south  part  ol  the  town.  They  expect  shortly  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  certain  individuals  brought  before  the  court  and  made  to  pay  well  lor 
their  actions.  Breaking  street  lamps  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  ol  deeds  and  deserves  severe 
punishment.”  (May  17)  [A  letter  from  Horace  S.  Sears,  treasurer  of  the  Weston  Electric  Light  Co, 
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appears  in  the  July  12  issue  and  states  that  the  culprits,  high  school  boys  from  Brookline,  had  sent  a 
letter  of  apology  and  paid  a  fine  of  $25.00  each,  but  future  offenses  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.] 

“C.  L.  Berry  had  the  exceedingly  rare  fortune  to  hatch  49  chickens  from  the  setting  of  four  hens. 
“(May  24) 

“The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  hunters  are  burlaping  trees  extensively  in  Weston  to  prevent  the 
caterpillars  getting  a  lodgment.”  (May  3 1 ) 

“One  wonders  how  much  good  is  to  be  gained  by  burlaping  the  trees  in  Weston.  Comparatively  few 
are  burlaped.  One  tree  may  be  treated  and  the  one  next  to  it  with  interlacing  branches  has  nothing 
done  to  it.  Horses  are  tied  to  some  of  the  trees  and  tear  off  the  burlap,  and  in  other  cases  the  burlaps 
falls  (sic)  off  and  remains  on  the  ground.”  (June  7) 

“Messrs  Baxter  and  Faber  arrested  some  parties  this  week  for  fishing  in  the  Cambridge  water  basin. 
It  is  against  the  law  and  if  you  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble  don’t  do  it.”  (June  2 1 ) 

“Mr.  Cooper  is  erecting  the  town  shed  for  the  steam  roller,  watering  cart,  road  scraper,  and  so  forth, 
near  the  Congregational  church.”  (September  6) 

“One  Wednesday  night  a  drove  of  cattle  coming  from  Brighton  and  driven  by  two  drunken  men  were 
turned  into  the  entrance  of  Linwood  cemetery  by  the  drovers  and  left  while  they  went  back  to  look 
up  the  cattle  they  had  lost  on  the  way.  The  cattle  wandered  through  the  avenue,  entered  the  cemetery 
and  trampled  over  several  lots.  The  law  is  very  strict  as  to  the  desecration  of  burial  grounds  with 
heavy  fines  for  so  doing.  The  persons  responsible  for  this  act  who  hire  drovers  who  are  not  capable 
of  attending  to  their  business  should  be  severely  dealt  with.”  (September  20) 

“William  C.  Lewis  of  Weston  was  among  a  number  of  autoists  who  were  summoned  into  court  yes¬ 
terday  at  Dorchester  for  overspeeding.  The  cases  dated  back  of  Oct.  3  and  the  majority  of  the  autoists 
were  returning  from  the  Brockton  Fair  when  they  fell  into  the  auto  trap  set  by  the  police.  Lewis  was 
taxed  $10.”  (October  18) 

“There  was  a  fire  Monday  at  Darius  Vittum’s  that  had  a  funny  denouement  The  alarm  rung  in  and 
the  apparatus  started  for  the  scene.  The  hose  wagon  got  well  under  way  for  the  locality  and  the  horse 
came  to  the  conclusion  he  had  gone  far  enough  and  resolutely  refused  to  pull  the  wagon  any  further. 
The  ladder  truck  also  had  a  peculiar  experience.  At  the  start  the  horse  fell  down.  When  he  was  set  on 
his  feet  again  and  started  a  second  time  he  and  the  harness  parted  company.  The  third  start  was  more 
successful,  and  commendable  progress  was  made  until  the  driver  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his 
whip,  and  the  apparatus  was  halted  and  a  boy  sent  back  after  that  indispensable  piece  of  fire  fighting 
machinery.  In  the  meantime  the  fire,  which  was  in  a  chimney,  burned  itself  out  and  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  for  the  department,  but  they  had  a  fine  time  exercising.  This  is  the  story  as  we  leam  it.  If 
anybody  else  has  one  as  good  let  him  tell  it.”  (Nov.  1 ) 
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With  Grateful  Appreciation:  Recent  Donations 


From  Jane  Hosterman,  documents  concerning  the  veteran’s  house  at  325  Merriam  Street;  also  a  pole 
used  by  civil  defense  volunteers  to  turn  off  streetlights  during  World  War  II  blackouts. 

From  Markie  Phillips,  ribbons  won  by  Edward  P.  Ripley,  Weston  Grange  and  Massachusetts  Grange, 
1910s  and  20s,  and  other  ribbons  including  usher  at  the  Weston  Bicentennial  Celebration 
From  Sarah  B.  Gilman,  book,  Paine  Ancestry.The  Family  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Signer  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  by  Sarah  Cushing  Paine  (printed  for  the  family,  1912) 

From  Barbara  Cobum,  deed  for  the  1801  sale  of  a  120-acre  farm  and  farmhouse  (now  153  Church 
Street)  to  Jonas  Cobum 

From  Ricki  Stambaugh,  photograph  of  the  McMahon  house  on  Concord  Road,  along  with  books 
and  other  items  found  in  the  house 

From  Dr.  Richard  (Jlbrich,  items  from  the  estate  of  Nelson  McNutt 


Welcome  to  our  newest  Life  Members  (as  of  November  10,  2007):  Gloria  Cole,  Barbara  Elmes, 
Sam  and  Laura  Payson,  Diana  Chaplin,  Gail  Denman,  Tare  and  Sue  Newbury,  and  Polly 
Slavet. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  2007-08 

President:  Pamela  W.  Fox 
Vice  President:  Joe  Mullin 
Co-Secretaries:  Sally  Gilman,  Beth  Nolan 
Treasurer:  Arnold  Crowley 
Collections  Care:  Carol  Snow 
Membership  Chair:  Tom  Friedlander 
Bulletin  Editor:  Pamela  W.  Fox 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


George  Amadon 
Greg  Barison 
Miller  Blew 
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Membership  dues:  Individuals  $15,  family  $15,  life  membership  $250.  Contributions  and  be¬ 
quests  to  the  Endowment  Fund  are  welcome.  Make  checks  payable  to  Weston  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  mail  to  Box  343,  Weston  MA  02493.  Contributions  are  tax  deductible.  Additional 
copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  for  $5  each  by  mailing  payment  to  the  Society.  State¬ 
ments  and/or  opinions  expressed  in  the  articles  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editor  or  the 
Weston  Historical  Society.  ISSN  1083-9712. 
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The  Livermore  Sampler  and  Register:  An  Opportunity 

The  Weston  Historical  Society  has  purchased  a  sampler  and  family  register  once 
belonging  to  the  Livermore  family.  The  sampler  was  made  by  12-year-old  Mary 
Livermore  and  is  signed  and  dated  1813.  Its  figurative  designs  and  colorful  border 
make  it  much  above  average  for  a  schoolgirl  sampler.  Mary’s  name  and  birth  date, 
along  with  the  names  of  her  parents,  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth  Livermore,  and  her 
nine  siblings,  are  recorded  on  the  decorative  family  register  shown  at  the  above 
right.  Ephraim  Livermore  was  a  great-great  nephew  of  Joseph,  who  built  the  house 
known  as  Hayfields  at  823  Boston  Post  Road.  This  house  is  now  permanently 
protected  with  preservation  restrictions.  The  Livermore  family  farmland  included 
what  is  now  Dickson  Meadows  (Livermore  Lane)  and  Highland  Meadows. 

The  sampler  and  register  are  an  invaluable  record  of  Weston  history  and  represent 
a  major  investment  for  our  small  organization.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
additional  tax  deductible  donations,  earmarked  for  this  acquisition,  to  assist  us 
with  our  mission  to  preserve  local  history. 


Name _ 

Address _  City _  Zip _ 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  contribute  $ _ to  help  pay  for  the  Livermore  sampler  and  family 

register!  Please  call  Pam  Fox,  781-893-3093,  if  you  have  questions  or  would  like  to  view  them. 
Send  your  contribution  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  PO.  Box  343,  Weston,  MA  02493. 


AVERY 

DENNISON 
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